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CHAPTEK  I. 

"WHEN  THE  SHIP  COMES  HOME. 

"^'^  In  the  days  when  Eng- 

land trusted  mainly  to  the 
vigour  and  valour  of  one 
man,  against  a  world  of  en- 
emies, no  part  of  her  coast 
was  in  greater  peril  than 
the  fair  vale  of  Spring- 
haven.  But  lying  to  the 
west  of  the  narrow  seas, 
and  the  shouts  both  of 
menace  and  vigilance,  the 
quiet  little  village  in  the 
tranquil  valley  forbore  to 
be  uneasy. 

For  the  nature  of  the 
place  and  race,  since 
time  has  outlived 
memory,  continual- 
ly has  been,  and 
must  be,  to  let 
the  world  pass 
easily.  Little 
to  talk  of,  and 
nothing  to  do, 
is  the  healthy 
condition  of 
mankind  just  there.  To  all  who  love  repose  and  shelter, 
freedom  from  the  cares  of  money  and  the  cark  of  fashion, 
and  (in  lieu  of  these)  refreshing  air,  bright  water,  and  green 
country,  there  is  scarcely  any  valley  left  to  compare  with 
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that  of  Springliaven.  This  valley  does  not  interrupt  tho 
land,  but  comes  in  as  a  x>leasant  relief  to  it.  No  glaring 
chalk,  no,  grim  sandstone,  no  rugged  Hint  outface  it;  but 
deep  rich  meadows,  and  foliage  thick,  and  cool  arcades  of 
ancient  trees  defy  the  noise  that  men  make.  And  above 
the  trees,  in  shelling  distance,  rise  the  crests  of  upland,  soft 
gray  lias,  where  orchards  thrive,  and  green  sward  strokes 
down  the  rigour  of  the  rocks,  and  quick  rills  lace  the  bosom 
of  the  slope  with  tags  of  twisted  silver. 

In  the  murmur  of  the  valley  twenty  little  waters  meet, 
and  discoursing  their  way  to  the  sea,  give  name  to  the  bay 
that  receives  them  and  the  anchorage  they  make.  And  here 
no  muddy  harbour  reeks,  no  foul  mouth  of  rat-haunted  drains, 
no  slimy  and  scraggy  wall  runs  out,  to  mar  the  meeting  of 
sweet  and  salt.  With  one  or  two  mooring  posts  to  watch 
it,  and  a  course  of  stepping-stones,  the  brook  slides  into  the 
peaceful  bay,  and  is  lost  in  larger  waters.  Even  so,  how- 
ever, it  is  kindly  still,  for  it  forms  a  tranquil  haven. 

Because,  Avhere  the  ruffie  of  the  land  stream  merges  into 
the  heavier  disquietude  of  sea,  slopes  of  shell  sand  and  white 
gravel  give  welcome  pillow  to  the  weary  keel.  No  southerly 
tempest  smites  the  bark,  no  long  groundswell  upheaves  her ; 
for  a  bold  point,  known  as  the  "Haven-head,"  baffles  the 
storm  in  the  offing, while  the  bulky  rollers  of  a  strong  spring- 
tide, that  need  no  wind  to  urge  them,  are  broken  by  the  shift- 
ing of  the  shore  into  a  tier  of  white-frilled  steps.  So  the 
deep-waisted  smacks  that  fish  for  many  generations,  and 
even  the  famous  London  Trader  (a  schooner  of  five-and- 
forty  tons),  have  rest  from  their  labours,  whenever  they 
wish  or  whenever  they  can  afford  it,  in  the  arms  of  the  land, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  water,  and  under  the  eyes  of  Spring- 
haven. 

At  the  corner  of  the  wall,  where  the  brook  comes  down, 
and  pebble  turns  into  shingle,  there  has  always  been  a  good 
white  gate,  respected  (as  a  white  gate  always  is)  from  its 
strong  declaration  of  purpose.  Outside  of  it,  things  may 
belong  to  the  Crown,  the  Admiralty,  Manor,  or  Trinity 
Brethren,  or  perhaps  the  sea  itself — according  to  the  latest 
ebb  or  flow  of  the  fickle  tide  of  Law  Courts — but  inside  that 
gate  everything  belongs  to  the  fine  old  family  of  Darling. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  these  Darlings  divers  tales  are 
told,  according  to  the  good-will  or  otherwise  of  the  diver. 
The  Darlings  themselves  contend  and  prove  that  stock  and 
name  are  Saxon,  and  the  true  form  of  the  name  is ' '  Deerlung," 
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as  witness  the  family  bearings.  But  the  foes  of  the  race, 
and  especially  the  Carnes,  of  ancient  Sussex  lineage,  declare 
that  the  name  describes  itself.  Forsooth,  these  Darlings  are 
nothing  more,  to  their  contemptuous  certainty,  than  the  off- 
set of  some  court  favourite,  too  low  to  have  won  nobility,  in 
the  reign  of  some  light-affectioned  king. 

If  ever  there  was  any  truth  in  that,  it  has  been  worn  out 
long  ago  by  friction  of  its  own  antiquity.  Admiral  Darling 
owns  that  gate,  and  all  the  land  inside  it,  as  far  as  a  Pre- 
ventive man  can  see  with  his  spyglass  upon  the  top  bar  of 
it.  And  this  includes  nearly  all  the  village  of  Springhaven, 
and  the  Hall,  and  the  valley,  and  the  hills  that  make  it. 
And  how  much  more  does  all  this  redound  to  the  credit  of 
the  family  when  the  gazer  reflects  that  this  is  nothing  but 
their  younger  tenement !  For  this  is  only  Springhaven  Hall, 
while  Darling  Holt,  the  headquarters  of  the  race,  stands  far 
inland,  and  belongs  to  Sir  Francis,  the  Admiral's  elder 
brother. 

When  the  tides  were  at  their  spring,  and  the  year  1802  of 
our  era  in  the  same  condition,  Horatia  Dorothy  Darling, 
younger  daughter  of  the  aforesaid  Admiral,  choosing  a  very 
quiet  path  among  thick  shrubs  and  underwood,  came  all 
alone  to  a  wooden  building,  which  her  father  called  his 
Round-house.  In  the  war,  which  had  been  patched  over 
now,  but  would  very  soon  break  out  again,  that  veteran 
officer  held  command  of  the  coast-defence  (westward  of  Nel- 
son's charge)  from  Beachy  Head  to  Selsey  Bill.  No  real 
danger  had  existed  then,  and  no  solid  intent  of  invasion, 
but  many  sharp  outlooks  had  been  set  up,  and  among  them 
was  this  at  Springhaven. 

Here  was  established  under  thatch,  and  with  sliding  lights 
before  it,  the  Admiral's  favourite  Munich  glass,  mounted  by 
an  old  ship's  carpenter  (who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of 
his  captain)  on  a  stand,  which  would  have  puzzled  anybody 
but  the  maker,  with  the  added  security  of  a  lanyard  from 
the  roof.  The  gear,  though  rough,  was  very  strong  and 
solid,  and  afforded  more  range  and  firmer  rest  to  the  seven- 
feet  tube  and  adjustments  than  a  costly  mounting  by  a  Lon- 
don optician  would  have  been  likely  to  supply.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  look  through  such  a  glass,  so  clear,  and  full  of 
light,  and  firm ;  and  one  who  could  have  borne  to  be  looked 
at  through  it,  or  examined  even  by  a  microscope,  came  now 
to  enjoy  that  pleasure. 

Miss  Dolly  Darling  could  not  be  happy — ^though  her  chief 
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point  was  to  be  so — wiiliout  a  little  bit  of  excitement,  tbougli 
it  were  of  her  own  construction.  Her  imagination,  being 
brif^ht  and  tender  and  lively,  rather  than  powerful,  was  com- 
pelled to  make  its  own  material,  out  of  very  little  stufF  some- 
times. She  was  always  longing  for  something  sweet,  and 
thrilling,  and  romantic,  and  what  chance  of  finding  it  in  this 
dull  place,  even  with  tlie  longest  telescope  ?  For  the  war, 
with  all  its  stirring  rumours  and  perpetual  motion  on  shore 
and  sea,  and  access  of  gallant  visitors,  was  gone  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  dull  peace  was  signed. 

This  evening,  as  yet,  there  seemed  little  chance  of  any- 
thing to  enliven  her.  The  village,  in  the  valley  and  up  the 
stream,  was  hidden  by  turns  of  the  land  and  trees ;  her  fa- 
ther's house  beneath  the  hill  crest  was  out  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing; not  even  a  child  was  on  the  beach ;  and  the  only  move- 
ment was  of  wavelets  leisurely  advancing  towards  the  sea- 
wall fringed  with  tamarisk.  The  only  thing  she  could  hope 
to  see  was  the  happy  return  of  the  fishing-smacks,  and  per- 
haps the  London  Trader^  inasmuch  as  the  fishermen  (now 
released  from  f encible  duty  and  from  French  alarm)  did  their 
best  to  return  on  Saturday  night  to  their  moorings,  their 
homes,  the  disposal  of  fish,  and  then  the  deep  slumber  of 
Sunday.  If  the  breeze  should  enable  them  to  round  the 
Head,  and  the  tide  avail  for  landing,  tlie  lane  to  the  vil- 
lage, the  beach,  and  even  the  sea  itself,  would  swarm  with 
life,  and  bustle,  and  flurry,  and  incident.  But  Dolly's  de- 
sire was  for  scenes  more  warlike  and  actors  more  august 
than  these. 

Beauty,  however,  has  an  eye  for  beauty,  beyond  its  own 
looking-glass.  Deeply  as  Dolly  began  to  feel  the  joy  of  her 
own  loveliness,  she  had  managed  to  leo.rn,  and  to  feel  as 
well,  that  so  far  as  the  strength  and  vigour  of  beauty  may 
compare  with  its  grace  and  refinement,  she  had  her  own 
match  at  Springhaven.  Quite  a  hard-working  youth,  of  no 
social  position  and  no  needless  education,  had  such  a  fine 
countenance  and  such  bright  eyes  that  she  neither  could 
bear  to  look  at  him  nor  forbear  to  think  of  him.  And  she 
knew  that  if  the  fleet  came  home  she  would  see  him  on  board 
of  the  Rosalie. 

Flinging  on  a  shelf  the  small  white  hat  which  had  scarce- 
ly covered  her  dark  brown  curls,  she  lifted  and  shored  with 
a  wooden  prop  the  southern  casement  of  leaded  glass.  This 
being  up,  free  range  was  given  to  the  swinging  telescope 
along  the  beach  to  the  right  and  left,  and  over  the  open  sea 
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for  miles,  and  into  the  measureless  haze  of  air.  She  could 
manage  this  glass  to  the  best  advantage,  through  her  father's 
teaching,  and  could  take  out  the  slide  and  clean  the  lenses, 
and  even  part  the  object-glass,  and  refix  it  as  well  as  pos- 
sible. She  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  clever  virgins,  but 
scarcely  to  that  of  the  Avise  ones. 

CHAPTER  II. 

WITH  HER  CREW  AND  CARGO. 

Long  after  the  time  of  those  who  write,  and  those  who 
read  this  history,  the  name  of  Zebedee  Tugwell  will  be  flour- 
ishing at  Springhaven. 

To  achieve  unmerited  honour  is  the  special  gift  of  thou- 
sands, but  to  deserve  and  win  befalls  some  few  in  every  cen- 
tury, and  one  of  these  few  was  Zebedee.  To  be  the  head- 
man of  any  other  village,  and  the  captain  of  its  fishing  fleet, 
might  prove  no  lofty  eminence;  but  to  be  the  leader  of 
Springhaven  was  true  and  arduous  greatness.  From  Selsey 
Bill  to  Orfordness,  taking  in  all  the  Cinque  Ports  and  all 
the  port  of  London,  there  was  not  a  place  that  insisted  on, 
and  therefore  possessed,  all  its  own  rights  so  firmly  as  this 
village  did.  Not  less  than  seven  stout  fishing-smacks — six 
of  them  sloops,  and  the  seventh  a  dandy — formed  the  marine 
power  of  this  place,  and  behaved  as  one  multiplied  by  seven. 
All  the  bold  fishermen  held  their  line  from  long-established 
ancestry,  and  stuck  to  the  stock  of  their  grandfathers,  and 
their  wisdom  and  freedom  from  prejudice.  Strength  was 
condensed  into  clear  law  with  them — as  sinew  boils  down 
into  jelly — and  character  carried  out  its  force  as  the  stamp 
of  solid  impress.  What  the  father  had  been,  the  son  became, 
as  the  generation  squared  itself ;  and  the  slates  for  the  chil- 
dren to  do  their  copies  were  the  tombstones  of  their  grand- 
dads. Thus  brave  Etruria  grew,  and  thus  the  Rome,  which 
was  not  built  in  a  day,  became  the  flower  of  the  world,  and 
girt  in  unity  of  self  seven  citadels. 

There  was  Roman  blood— of  the  Tenth  Legion,  perhaps — 
in  the  general  vein  of  Springhaven.  There  was  scarcely  a 
man  who  pretended  to  know  much  outside  of  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  there  was  not  a  woman  unable  to  wait  (when  her 
breath  was  quite  gone)  for  sound  reason.  Solidity,  self-re- 
spect, pure  absence  of  frivolous  humour,  ennobled  the  race, 
and  enabled  them  to  hold  together;  so  that  everybody  not 
born  in  Springhaven  might  lament,  but  never  repair,  his  loss. 

This  people  had  many  ancient  rules  befitting  a  fine  cor- 
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poration,  and  among  them  were  the  following-:  "Never  do 
a  job  for  a  sirang-or;  sleep  in  your  own  bed,  when  you  can; 
b(^  at  home  in  good  time  on  a  Saturday;  never  work  harder 
than  you  need ;  throw  your  fish  away  rather  than  undersell 
it;  answer  no  question,  but  ask  another;  spend  all  your 
money  among  your  friends;  and,  above  all,  never  let  any 
stranger  come  anigh  your  proper  fishing  ground  nor  land 
any  fish  at  Springhaven." 

These  were  golden  laws,  and  made  a  snug  and  plump 
community.  From  the  Foreland  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  their 
nets  and  lines  were  sacred,  and  no  other  village  could  be 
found  so  thriving,  orderly,  well-conducted,  and  almost  well- 
contented.  For  the  men  were  not  of  rash  enterprise,  hot 
labour,  or  fervid  ambition ;  and  although  they  counted  things 
by  money,  they  did  not  count  one  another  so.  They  never 
encouraged  a  friend  to  work  so  hard  as  to  grow  too  wealthy, 
and  if  he  did  so,  they  expected  him  to  grow  more  generous 
than  he  liked  to  be.  And  as  soon  as  he  failed  upon  that 
point,  instead  of  adoring,  they  growled  at  him,  because  every 
one  of  them  might  have  had  as  full  a  worsted  stocking  if  his 
mind  had  been  small  enough  to  forget  the  difference  betwixt 
the  land  and  sea,  the  tide  of  labour  and  the  time  of  leisure. 

To  these  local  and  tribal  distinctions  they  added  the  lofty 
expansion  of  sons  of  the  sea.  The  habit  of  rising  on  the 
surge,  and  falling  into  the  trough  behind  it,  enables  a  biped, 
as  soon  as  he  lands,  to  take  things  that  are  fiat  with  indiffer- 
ence. His  head  and  legs  have  got  into  a  state  of  firm  confi- 
dence in  one  another;  and  all  these  declare — with  the  rest  of 
the  body  performing  as  chorus  gratis — that  now  they  are 
come  to  a  smaller  affair,  upon  which  they  intend  to  enjoy 
themselves.  So  that,  while  strenuous  and  quick  of  move- 
ment— whenever  they  could  not  help  it — and  sometimes  even 
brisk  of  mind  (if  anybody  strove  to  cheat  them),  these  men 
generally  made  no  griefs  beyond  what  they  were  born  to. 

Zebedee  Tugwell  was  now  their  chief,  and  well  deserved 
to  be  so.  Every  com.munity  of  common-sense  demands  to 
have  somebody  over  it,  and  nobody  could  have  felt  ashamed 
to  be  under  Captain  Tugwell.  He  had  built  with  his  own 
hands,  and  bought — for  no  man's  work  is  his  own  until  he 
has  paid  for  as  well  as  made  it — the  biggest  and  smartest  of 
all  the  fieet,  that  dandy- rigged  smack,  the  Rosalie.  He  was 
proud  of  her,  as  he  well  might  be,  and  spent  most  of  his  time 
in  thinking  of  her  ;  but  even  she  was  scarcely  up  to  the  size 
of  his  ideas.     "  Stiff  in  the  joints,"  he  now  said  daily — "stiff 
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in  the  joints  is  my  complaint,  and  I  never  would  have  be- 
lieved it.  But>  for  all  that,  you  shall  see,  my  son,  if  the  Lord 
should  spare  you  long  enough,  whether  I  don't  beat  her  out 
and  out  with  the  craft  as  have  been  in  my  mind  this  ten 
year." 

But  what  man  could  be  built  to  beat  Zebedee  himself,  in 
an  age  like  this,  when  yachts  and  men  take  the  prize  by  pro- 
fundity of  false  keel  ?  Tugwell  yearned  for  no  hot  speed  in 
his  friends,  or  his  house,  or  his  wife,  or  his  walk,  or  even  his 
way  of  thinking.  He  had  seen  more  harm  come  from  one 
hour's  hurry  than  a  hundred  years  of  care  could  cure,  and 
the  longer  he  lived,  the  more  loath  he  grew  to  disturb  the  air 
around  him. 

''Admirable  Nelson,"  he  used  to  say — for  his  education 
had  not  been  so  large  as  the  parts  allotted  to  receive  it — "to 
my  mind  he  is  a  brave  young  man,  with  great  understand- 
ing of  his  dooties.  But  he  goeth  too  fast,  without  clearing 
of  his  way.  With  a  man  like  me  'longside  of  'un,  he'd  have 
brought  they  boats  out  of  Bulong.  See  how  I  brings  my 
boats  in,  most  particular  of  a  Saturday!" 

It  was  Saturday  now,  when  Miss  Dolly  was  waiting  to  see 
this  great  performance,  of  which  she  considered  herself,  as 
the  daughter  of  an  Admiral,  no  mean  critic.  And  sure 
enough,  as  punctual  as  in  a  well-conducted  scheme  of  war, 
and  with  nice  forecast  of  wind  and  tide,  and  science  of  the 
supper-time,  around  the  westward  headland  came  the  bold 
fleet  of  Springhaven ! 

Seven  ships  of  the  line — the  fishing  line — arranged  in  per- 
fect order,  with  the  Hosalie  as  the  flag-ship  leading,  and 
three  upon  either  quarter,  in  the  comfort  and  leisure  of  the 
new-born  peace,  they  spread  their  sails  with  sunshine.  Even 
the  warlike  Dolly  could  not  help  some  thoughts  of  peaceful- 
ness,  and  a  gentle  tide  of  large  good-will  submerged  the 
rocks  of  glory. 

"Why  should  those  poor  men  all  be  killed?"  she  asked 
herself,  as  a  new  thing,  while  she  made  out  by  their  faces, 
hats,  fling  of  knee  or  elbow,  patch  upon  breeches,  or  sprawl 
of  walking  towards  the  attentive  telescope,  pretty  nearly  who 
everybody  of  them  was,  and  whatever  else  there  was  about 
him.  "After  all,  it  is  very  hard,"  she  said,  "that  they 
should  have  to  lose  their  lives  because  the  countries  fight 
so." 

But  these  jolly  fellows  had  no  idea  of  losing  their  lives, 
or  a  hair  of  their  heads,  or  anything  more  than  their  appe- 
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tites  after  waging  hot  war  upon  victual;?.  Peace  was  pro- 
claimctl,  and  peace  was  reigning  ;  and  the  proper  British 
feeling  of  contempt  for  snivelly  Frenchmen,  which  produces 
the  entente  cordiale,  had  replaced  the  wholesome  dread  of 
them.  Not  that  Springhaven  had  ever  known  fear,  hut  still 
it  was  glad  to  leave  off  terrifying  the  enemy.  Lightness  of 
heart  and  good-will  prevailed,  and  every  man's  sixpence  was 
going  to  he  a  shilling. 

In  the  tranquil  afternoon  the  sun  was  making  it  clear  to 
the  coast  of  Albion  that  he  had  crossed  the  line  once  more, 
and  rediscovered  a  charming  island.  After  a  chilly  and 
foggy  season,  worse  than  a  brave,  cold  winter,  there  was  joy 
in  the  greeting  the  land  held  out,  and  in  the  more  versatile 
expression  of  the  sea.  And  not  beneath  the  contempt  of 
one  who  strives  to  get  into  everything  were  the  creases  and 
patches  of  the  sails  of  smacks,  and  the  pattern  of  the  resin- 
wood  they  called  their  masts,  and  even  the  little  striped 
things  (like  frogs  with  hats  on,  in  the  distance)  which  had 
grown  to  believe  themselves  the  only  object  the  sun  was 
made  to  shine  upon. 

But  he  shone  upon  the  wide  sea  far  behind,  and  the  broad 
stretch  of  land  before  them,  and  among  their  slowly  gliding 
canvas  scattered  soft  touches  of  wandering  light.  Espe- 
cially on  the  spritsail  of  the  Rosalie,  whereunder  was  sit- 
ting, with  the  tiller  in  his  hand  and  a  very  long  pipe  in  his 
mouth.  Captain  Zebedee  Tugwell.  His  mighty  legs  were 
spread  at  ease,  his  shoulders  solid  against  a  cask,  his  breast 
(like  an  elephant's  back  in  width,  and  bearing  a  bright  blue 
crown  tattooed)  shone  out  of  the  scarlet  woolsey,  whose 
plaits  were  filled  with  the  golden  shower  of  a  curly  beard, 
untouched  with  gray.  And  his  face  was  quite  as  worthy  as 
the  substance  leading  up  to  it,  being  large  and  strengthful 
and  slow  to  move,  though  quick  to  make  others  do  so.  The 
forehead  was  heavy,  and  the  nose  thickset,  the  lower  jaw 
backed  up  the  resolution  of  the  other,  and  the  wide  apart 
eyes,  of  a  bright  steel  blue,  were  as  steady  as  a  brace  of  pole- 
stars. 

"What  a  wonderful  man,"  fair  Dolly  thought,  as  the 
great  figure,  looking  even  grander  in  the  glass,  came  rising 
upon  a  long  slow  wave — "  what  a  wonderful  man  that  Tug- 
well  is  !  So  firmly  resolved  to  have  his  own  way,  so 
thoroughly  dauntless,  and  such  a  grand  beard !  Ten  times 
more  like  an  admiral  than  old  Flapfin  or  my  father  is,  if  he 
only  knew  how  to  hold  his  pipe.     There  is  something  about 
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him  so  dignified,  so  calm,  and  so  majestic  ;  but,  for  all  that, 
I  like  the  young  man  better.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  take 
half  a  peep  at  him  :  somebody  might  ask  whether  he  was 
there  or  not." 

Being  a  young  and  bashful  maid,  as  well  as  by  birth  a 
lady,  she  had  felt  that  it  might  be  a  very  nice  thing  to  con- 
template sailors  in  the  distance,  abstract  sailors,  old  men 
who  pulled  ropes,  or  lounged  on  the  deck,  if  there  was  one. 
But  to  steal  an  unsuspected  view  at  a  young  man  very  well 
known  to  her,  and  acknowledged  (not  only  by  his  mother 
and  himself,  but  also  by  every  girl  in  the  parish)  as  the 
Adonis  of  Springhaven — this  was  a  very  different  thing, 
and  difficult  to  justify  even  to  oneself.  The  proper  plan, 
therefore,  was  to  do  it,  instead  of  waiting  to  consider  it. 

"How  very  hard  upon  him  it  does  seem,"  she  whispered 
to  herself,  after  a  good  gaze  at  him,  "that  he  must  not  even 
dream  of  having  any  hope  of  me,  because  he  has  not  hap- 
pened to  be  born  a  gentleman!  But  he  looks  a  thousand 
times  more  like  one  than  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  great  gen- 
tlemen I  know — or  at  any  rate  he  would  if  his  mother  didn't 
make  bis  clothes." 
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For  Zebcdec  Tugwcll  liad  a  son  called  "Dan,"  as  liko 
liim  as  a  tender  pea  can  be  like  a  tough  one ;  X)romising'  also 
to  be  tough,  in  course  of  time,  by  chafing'  of  the  world  and 
weather.  But  at  present  Dan  Tug  well  was  as  tender  to  the 
core  as  a  marrowfat  dallying  till  its  young  duck  should  be 
ready;  because  Dan  was  podding  into  his  first  love.  To  the 
sympathetic  telescope  his  heart  was  low,  and  his  mind  gone 
beyond  astronomical  range,  and  his  hands  (instead  of  brisk- 
ly pairing  soles)  hung  asunder,  and  sprawled  like  a  star- 
fish. 

"Indeed  he  docs  look  sad,"  said  Miss  Dolly ;  " he  is  think- 
ing of  me,  as  he  always  does;  but  I  don't  see  how  any- 
body can  blame  me.  But  here  comes  daddy,  with  dear  old 
Flapfin !  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  of  either  of  them ;  but 
perhaps  I  had  better  run  away." 


CHAPTER  III. 

AND  HER  TRUE  COMMANDER. 


The  nature  of  "Flapfin" — as  Miss  Dolly  Darling  and 
other  young  people  were  pleased  to  call  him — was  to  make 
his  enemies  run  away,  but  his  friends  keep  very  near  to  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  simplest-minded  men  that  ever  trod  the 
British  oak.  "Whatever  he  thought  he  generally  said;  and 
whatever  he  said  h^  meant  and  did.  Yet  of  tricks  and 
frauds  he  had  quick  perception,  whenever  they  were  tried 
against  him,  as  well  as  a  marvellous  power  of  seeing  the 
shortest  way  to  everything.  He  enjoyed  a  little  gentle 
piece  of  vanity,  not  vainglory ;  and  he  never  could  see  any 
justice  in  losing  the  credit  of  any  of  his  exploits.  More- 
over, he  was  gifted  with  the  highest  faith  in  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty  over  him  (to  help  him  in  all  his  righteous 
deeds),  and  over  his  enemies,  to  destroy  them.  Though  he 
never  insisted  on  any  deep  piety  in  his  own  behaviour,  he 
had  a  good  deal  in  his  heart,  when  time  allowed,  and  the 
linstocks  were  waiting  the  signal.  His  trust  was  supreme 
in  the  Lord  and  himself;  and  he  loved  to  be  called  "My 
Lord  Admiral." 

And  a  man  of  this  noble  type  deserved  to  be  met  with  his 
own  nobility.  But  the  English  government,  according  to 
its  lights — which  appear  to  be  everlasting — regarded  him  as 
the  right  man,  when  wanted,  but  at  other  times  the  wrong 
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one.  They  liked  him  to  do  them  a  very  good  turn,  but 
would  not  let  him  do  himself  one ;  and  whenever  he  longed 
for  some  fair  chance  of  a  little  snug  prize-money,  they  took 
him  away  from  the  likely  places,  and  set  him  to  hard  work 
and  hard  knocks.  But  his  sense  of  duty  and  love  of  coun- 
try enabled  him  to  bear  it,  with  grumbling. 

"I  don't  care  a  rope's  end,"  he  was  saying,  with  a  truth- 
fulness simple  and  solid  as  beefsteak  is,  ' '  whether  we  have 
peace  or  war;  but  let  us  have  one  or  the  other  of  them.  I 
love  peace — it  is  a  very  fine  thing — and  I  hate  to  see  poor 
fellows  killed.  All  I  want  is  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life 
ashore,  and  lay  out  the  garden.  You  must  come  and  see 
what  a  bridge  I  have  made  to  throw  across  the  fish-pond. 
I  can  do  well  enough  with  what  I  have  got,  as  soon  as  my 
farm  begins  to  pay,  and  I  hope  I  may  never  hear  another 
shotted  cannon ;  but,  my  dear  Lingo,  you  know  as  well  as 
I  do  how  much  chance  there  is  of  that." 

"iazfdo  onanentem.  Let  us  praise  her  while  we  have 
got  her.  Parson  Twemlow  keeps  up  my  Latin,  but  you 
have  forgotten  all  yours,  my  friend.  I  brought  you  down 
here  to  see  the  fish  come  in,  and  to  choose  what  you  like 
best  for  dinner.  In  the  days  when  you  were  my  smallest 
youngster,  and  as  proud  as  Punch  to  dine  with  me,  your 
taste  was  the  finest  in  the  ship,  because  your  stomach  was 
the  weakest.  How  often  I  thought  that  the  fish  would  eat 
you!  and  but  for  your  wonderful  spirit,  my  friend,  that 
must  have  happened  long  ago.  But  your  nature  was  to 
fight,  and  you  fought  through,  as  you  always  will  do.  A 
drumstick  for  your  praise  of  peace !" 

Admiral  Darling,  a  tall,  stout  man  in  the  sixty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  looked  down  at  his  welcome  and  famous  guest 
as  if  he  knew  a  great  deal  more  of  his  nature  than  the  own- 
er did.  And  this  made  that  owner,  who  thought  very 
highly  of  his  own  perception,  look  up  and  laugh. 

' '  Here  comes  the  fish !"  he  cried.  ' '  Come  along,  Darling. 
Never  lose  a  moment — that's  my  rule.  You  can't  get  along 
as  fast  as  I  can.     I'll  go  and  settle  all  the  business  for  you." 

' '  Why  should  you  be  in  such  a  hurry  always  ?  You  will 
never  come  to  my  age  if  you  carry  on  so.  You  ought  to 
tow  a  spar  astern.  Thank  God,  they  don't  know  who  he  is, 
and  I'll  take  good  care  not  to  let  them  know.  If  this  is 
what  comes  of  quick  promotion,  I  am  glad  that  I  got  on 
slowly.  Well,  he  may  do  as  he  likes  for  me.  He  always 
does— that's  one  thing." 
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Stoutly  grumbling  thus,  the  elder  and  far  heavier  Ad- 
miral descended  the  hill  to  the  white  gate  slowly,  as  be- 
hoved the  owner.  And,  by  the  time  he  halted  there,  the 
other  had  been  upon  the  beach  five  minutes,  and  taken  com- 
mand of  the  fishing  fieet. 

"Starboard  there !  Brail  up  your  gaff !  Is  that  the  way 
to  take  the  ground  ?  Ease  helm,  Rosalie.  Smartly,  smart- 
ly. Have  a  care,  you  lubber  there.  Fenders  out !  So,  so. 
Now  stand  by,  all!  There  are  two  smart  lads  among  you, 
and  no  more.  All  the  rest  are  no  better  than  a  pack  of 
Crappos.  You  want  six  months  in  a  man-of-war's  launch. 
This  is  what  comes  of  peace  already!" 

The  fishermen  stared  at  this  extraordinary  man,  who  had 
taken  all  the  business  out  of  Master  Tugwell's  hands;  but 
without  thinking  twice  about  it,  all  obeyed  him  with  a  speed 
that  must  have  robbed  them  of  a  quantity  of  rust.  For  al- 
though he  was  not  in  uniform,  and  bore  no  sword,  his  dress 
was  conspicuous,  as  he  liked  to  have  it,  and  his  looks  and 
deeds  kept  suit  with  it.  For  he  wore  a  blue  coat  (very 
badly  made,  with  gilt  buttons  and  lappets  too  big  for  him), 
a  waistcoat  of  dove-coloured  silk,  very  long,  coming  over  the 
place  where  his  stomach  should  have  been,  and  white  plush 
breeches,  made  while  he  was  blockading  Boulogne  in  1801, 
and  therefore  had  scarcely  any  flesh  upon  his  bones.  Peace 
having  fattened  him  a  little,  these  breeches  had  tightened 
upon  him  (as  their  way  is  with  a  boy  having  six  \veeks' 
holiday) ;  but  still  they  could  not  make  his  legs  look  big, 
though  they  showed  them  sharp  and  muscular.  Below 
them  were  brisk  little  sinewy  calves  in  white  silk  hose,  with 
a  taper  descent  to  ankles  as  fine  as  a  lady's,  and  insteps 
bright  with  large  silver  buckles.  Yet  that  which  surpassed 
all  the  beauty  of  the  clothes  was  the  vigour  of  the  man 
inside  them,  who  seemed  to  animate  the  whole  with  life, 
even  to  the  right  sleeve,  doubled  up  from  the  want  of  any 
arm  inside  it.  But  the  loss  of  the  right  arm,  and  the  right 
eye  also,  seemed  to  be  of  no  account  to  the  former  owner,  so 
hard  did  he  work  with  the  residue  of  his  body,  and  so  much 
did  he  express  with  it. 

His  noble  cocked  hat  was  in  its  leathern  box  yet,  for  he 
was  only  just  come  from  Merton ;  but  the  broad  felt  he  wore 
was  looped  up  in  front,  and  displayed  all  the  power  of  his 
countenance,  or  rather  the  vigour — for  power  is  heavy — and 
his  face  was  light  and  quickness.  Softness  also,  and  a 
melancholy  gift  of  dreaminess  and  reflection,  enlarged  and 
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impi:'ess6d  tlie  effect  of  a  gaze  and  a  smile  which  have  con- 
quered history. 

"Why  don't  'e  speak  np  to  'un,  Cap'en  Zeb  ?"  cried 
young  Harry  Shanks,  of  the  Peggy,  the  smartest  smack 
next  to  the  Rosalie.  "  Whoever  can  'a  be,  to  make  thee  so 
dumb  ?  Doth  'a  know  our  own  business  afore  our  own 
selves  ?  If  'e  don't  speak  up  to  'un,  Cap'en  Zeb,  I'll  never 
take  no  more  commands  from  thee." 

' '  Harry  Shanks,  you  always  was  a  fool,  and  you  always 
will  be,"  Master  Tugwell  replied  with  his  deep  chest  voice, 
which  no  gale  of  wind  could  blow  away.  "Whether  he 
be  wrong  or  right — and  I  won't  say  but  what  I  might  have 
done  it  better — none  but  a  fool  like  you  would  dare  to  set 
his  squeak  up  against  Admirable  Lord  Nelson." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AND  HER  FAITHFUL  CHAPLAIN. 

"  I  AM  not  a  man  of  the  world,  but  a  man  of  the  Word," 
said  Parson  Twemlow,  the  Rector  of  Springhaven;  "and  I 
shall  not  feel  that  I  have  done  my  duty  unless  I  stir  him  up 
to-morrow.  His  valour  and  glory  are  nothing  to  me,  nor 
even  his  value  to  the  country.  He  does  his  duty,  and  I 
shall  do  mine.  It  is  useless  to  talk  to  me,  Maria ;  I  never 
shall  have  such  a  chance  again." 

"Well,  dear,  you  know  best,"  replied  Mrs.  Twemlow; 
"and  duty  is  always  the  highest  and  best  and  most  sacred 
consideration.  But  you  surely  should  remember,  for  Eliza's 
sake,  that  we  never  shall  dine  at  the  Hall  again." 

"I  don't  care  a  snap  for  their  dinners,  or  the  chance  of 
Eliza  catching  some  young  officer;  and  very  few  come 
while  this  peace  goes  on.  I  won't  shirk  my  duty  for  any 
of  that." 

"Nothing  would  ever  make  you  shirk  your  duty,  Joshua. 
And  I  hope  that  you  know  me  too  well  to  suppose  that  I 
ever  would  dream  of  suggesting  it.  But  I  do  want  to  see 
you  a  Canon,  and  I  know  that  he  begins  to  have  influence 
in  the  Church,  and  therefore  the  Church  is  not  at  all  the 
place  to  allude  to  his  private  affairs  in.  And,  after  all, 
what  do  we  know  about  them  ?  It  does  seem  so  low  to  be 
led  away  by  gossip." 

"Maria,"  said  the  Rector,  severely  sorry,  ''I  must  beg 
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you  to  leave  me  to  my  conscience.  I  shall  not  refer  to  his 
private  affairs.  I  shall  put  leading  truths  in  a  general  way, 
and  let  him  make  the  home  application." 

"Put  tlie  cap  on  if  it  fits.  Very  well;  you  will  injure 
yourself,  and  do  no  one  any  good.  Lord  Nelson  won't  know 
it;  he  is  too  simple-minded.  But  Admiral  Darling  will 
never  forgive  us  for  insulting  him  while  he  is  staying  at 
the  Hall." 

"Maria!  Well,  I  have  long  given  up  all  attempts  at 
reasoning  with  you.  If  I  see  a  man  walking  into  a  furnace, 
do  I  insult  him  by  saying, '  Beware'  ?" 

"As  I  am  beyond  all  reason,  Joshua,  it  is  far  above  me 
to  understand  that.  But  if  you  escape  insulting  him,  what 
you  do  is  far  worse,  and  quite  unlike  a  gentleman.  You 
heap  a  whole  pile  of  insults  upon  your  own  brother  clergy- 
men." 

"I  do  not  at  all  understand  you,  Maria;  you  fly  off  in 
such  a  way  from  one  thing  to  another !" 

"Not  at  all.  Anybody  w^ho  is  not  above  paying  atten- 
tion must  understand  me.  When  he  is  at  Merton  he  goes 
to  church,  and  his  Rector  is  bound  to  look  after  him. 
When  he  is  at  sea,  he  has  his  Chaplain,  who  preaches  when- 
ever the  weather  permits,  and  dare  not  neglect  his  duties. 
But  the  strongest  point  of  all  is  this — his  very  own  father 
and  brother  are  clergymen,  and  bound  to  do  their  best  for 
him.  All  these  you  insult,  and  in  so  many  words  condemn 
for  neglectmg  their  duty,  because  you  are  unable  to  resist 
the  pleasure  of  a  stray  shot  at  a  celebrated  man  when  he 
comes  down  here  for  hospitality." 

"My  dear,  you  have  put  the  matter  in  a  new  light,"  said 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Twemlow;  "I  would  be  the  last  man  in 
the  woi^d  to  cast  a  slur  upon  any  brother  clergyman.  But 
it  is  a  sad  denial  to  me,  because  I  had  put  it  so  neatly,  and 
a  line  of  Latin  at  the  end  of  it." 

* '  Never  mind,  dear.  That  will  do  for  some  one  else  who 
deserves  it,  and  has  got  no  influence.  And  if  you  could 
only  put  instead  of  it  one  of  your  beautifully  turned  ex- 
pressions about  our  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  noble  defender 
of  our  country — " 

"No,  no,  Maria!"  said  her  husband,  with  a  smile;  "be 
content  without  pushing  your  victory  further  than  Nelson 
himself  would  push  it.     It  may  be  my  duty  to  pass  him  by ; 
but  I  will  not  fall  down  and  worship  him." 
^    Joshua  Twemlow,  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  was  not  very 
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likely  to  worship  anybody,  nor  even  to  admire,  without 
due  cause  shown.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  learned  man, 
any  more  than  he  made  any  other  pretence  which  he  could 
not  justify.  But  he  loved  a  bit  of  Latin,  whenever  he 
could  find  anybody  to  share  it  with  him,  and  even  in  lack 
of  intelligent  partners  he  indulged  sometimes  in  that  utter- 
ance. This  was  a  grievance  to  the  Squire  of  the  parish,  be- 
cause he  was  expected  to  enjoy  at  ear-shot  that  which  had 
passed  out  of  the  other  ear  in  boyhood,  with  a  painful  echo 
behind  it.  But  the  Admiral  had  his  revenge  by  passing  the 
Rector's  bits  of  Latin  on — when  he  could  remember  them-^ 
to  some  one  entitled  to  an  explanation,  which  he,  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  vouchsafed.  This  is  one  of  the  many  bene- 
fits of  a  classical  education. 

But  what  are  such  little  tags,  compared  with  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  the  man  himself  ?  Parson  Twemlow  was  no 
prig,  no  pedant,  and  no  popinjay,  but  a  sensible,  upright, 
honourable  man,  whose  chief  defect  was  a  quick  temper.  In 
parish  affairs  he  loved  to  show  his  independence  of  the 
Hall,  and  having  a  stronger  will  than  Admiral  Darling,  he 
mostly  conquered  him.  But  he  knew  very  well  how  far  to 
go,  and  never  made  more  than  four  collections  yearly,  and 
gave  honest  notice  of  all  of  them. 

His  wife,  who  was  one  of  the  Carnes  of  Carne  Castle, 
some  few  miles  to  the  westward,  encouraged  him  strongly 
in  holding  his  own  when  the  Admiral  strove  to  override 
him.  That  was  her  manner  of  putting  the  case ;  while  Ad- 
miral Darling  would  rather  have  a  score  of  nightmares 
than  override  any  one.  But  the  Carnes  were  a  falling  as 
much  as  the  Darlings  were  a  rising  family,  and  offence 
comes  down  the  hill  like  stones  dislodged  by  the  upward 
traveller.  Mrs.  Twemlow  knew  nothing  she  disliked  so 
much  as  any  form  of  haughtiness;  it  was  so  small,  so  petty, 
so  opposed  to  all  true  Christianity.  And  this  made  her 
think  that  the  Darlings  were  always  endeavoring  to  patro- 
nise her — a  thing  she  would  much  rather  die  than  put  up  with . 

This  excellent  couple  had  allowed,  however,  their  only 
son  Erie,  a  very  fine  young  man,  to  give  his  heart  entirely 
to  Faith  Darling,  the  Admiral's  eldest  daughter,  and  to  win 
hers  to  an  equal  extent;  and  instead  of  displaying  any 
haughtiness,  her  father  had  simply  said :  ' '  Let  them  wait 
two  years ;  they  are  both  very  young,  and  may  change  their 
minds.  If  they  keep  of  the  same  mind  for  two  years,  they 
are  welcome  to  one  another." 
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For  a  kindcr-liearted  man  than  Admiral  Darling  never 
saw  the  sun.  There  was  nothing*  about  him  wonderful  in 
the  way  of  genius,  heroism,  large-mindedness,  or  unselfish- 
ness. But  people  liked  him  much  better  than  if  he  com- 
bined all  those  vast  rarities;  because  he  was  lively,  genial, 
simple,  easily  moved  to  wrath  or  grief,  free-handed,  a  little 
fond,  perhaps,  of  quiet  and  confidential  brag,  and  very  fond 
of  gossip. 

"  I  tell  you,"  he  said  to  Lord  Nelson  now,  as  they  walked 
down  the  hill  to  the  church  together  that  lovely  Sunday 
morning,  "you  will  not  have  seen  a  finer  sight  than  our 
fishermen  in  church — I  dare  say  never.  Of  course  they 
don't  all  go.  Nobody  could  expect  it.  But  as  many  as  a 
reasonable  man  could  desire  come  there,  because  they  know 
I  like  it.  Twemlow  thinks  that  they  come  to  please  him; 
but  he  finds  a  mighty  difference  in  his  congregation  when  I 
and  my  daughters  are  out  of  the  parish.  But  if  he  goes 
away,  there  they  are  all  the  same,  or  perhaps  even  more,  to 
get  a  change  from  him.  That  will  show  which  of  us  they 
care  about  pleasing." 

' '  And  they  are  quite  right.  I  hate  the  levelling  system , " 
the  hero  of  the  Nile  replied.  ''A  man  should  go  to  church 
to  please  his  landlord,  not  to  please  the  parson.  Is  the 
Chaplain  to  settle  how  many  come  to  prayers  ?" 

"That  is  the  right  way  to  look  at  the  thing,"  said  the 
larger-bodied  Admiral;  "and  I  only  wish  Twemlow  could 
have  heard  you.  I  asked  him  to  dine  with  us  yesterday,  as 
you  know,  because  you  would  have  done  him  so  much  good ; 
but  he  sent  some  trumpery  excuse,  although  his  wife  was 
asked  to  come  with  him.  She  stopped  him,  no  doubt;  to 
look  big,  I  dare  say ;  as  if  they  could  dine  with  a  Lord  Nel- 
son every  day !" 

"They  can  do  that  every  day,  when  they  dine  with  a  man 
who  has  done  his  duty.  But  where  is  my  pretty  godchild 
Dolly?  Horatia  seems  too  long  for  you.  What  a  long 
name  they  gave  me !  It  may  have  done  very  well  for  my 
granduncle.  But,  my  dear  Lingo,  look  sharp  for  your  Dol- 
ly. She  has  no  mother,  nor  even  a  duenna — she  has  turned 
her  off,  she  said  yesterday.  Your  daughter  Faith  is  an  an- 
gel, but  Dolly—" 

* '  My  Dolly  is  a  little  devil,  I  suppose !  You  always  found 
out  everything.  What  have  you  found  my  Dolly  at  ?  Per- 
haps she  got  it  at  her  baptism."  A  word  against  his  pet 
child  was  steel  upon  flint  to  Admiral  Darling. 
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"I  am  not  concerned  witli  your  opinion,"  Lord  Nelson 
answered,  loftily.  "But  Horatia  Dorothy  Darling  is  my 
godchild  by  baptism,  and  you  will  find  her  down  in  my 
will  for  a  thousand  pounds,  if  she  behaves  well,  and  if  it 
should  please  the  Lord  to  send  me  some  of  the  prize-money 
I  deserve." 

This  was  announced  in  such  a  manner,  with,  the  future 
testator's  useful  eye  bearing  brightly  on  his  comrade,  and 
his  cocked  hat  lifted  as  he  spoke  of  the  great  Awarder  of 
prizes,  that  no  one  able  to  smile  could  help  a  friendly  and 
simple  smile  at  him.  So  Admiral  Darling  forgot  his  wrath, 
which  never  had  long  memory,  and  scorning  even  to  look 
round  for  Dolly,  in  whom  he  felt  such  confidence,  took  the 
mighty  warrior  by  the  good  arm  and  led  him  towards  the 
peaceful  bells. 

"Hurry,  we  shall  be  late,"  he  said.  "You  remember 
when  we  called  you  '  Hurry,'  because  of  being  always  fore- 
most ?  But  they  know  better  than  to  stop  the  bells  till  they 
see  me  in  the  church,  porch.  Twemlow  wanted  to  upset 
that,  for  the  parsons  want  to  upset  everything.  And  I  said : 
'  Very  well ;  then  I  shall  square  it  by  locking  the  gate  from 
your  shrubbery.  That  will  give  me  five  minutes  to  come 
down  the  hill. '  For  my  grandfather  put  up  that  gate,  you 
must  know,  and  of  course  the  key  belongs  to  me.  It  saves 
Twemlow  a  cable's  length  every  time;  and  the  parsons  go  to 
church  so  often  now,  he  would  have  to  make  at  least  anoth- 
er knot  a  month.  So  the  bells  go  on  as  they  used  to  do. 
How  many  bells  do  you  make  it,  Mr.  Nelson  ?" 

"Eight  bells,  sir,"  Lord  Nelson  replied,  saluting  like  the 
middy  in  charge  of  the  watch.  And  at  this  little  turn  they 
both  laughed,  and  went  on,  with  memory  of  ancient  days, 
to  church. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OPINION,  MALE  AND  FEMALE. 


The  fine  young  parsons  of  the  present  generation  are  too 
fond  of  asking  us  why  we  come  to  church,  and  assigning 
fifty  reasons  out  of  their  own  heads,  not  one  of  which  is 
to  our  credit  or  theirs ;  whereas  their  proper  business  is  to 
cure  the  fish  they  have  caught,  instead  of  asking  how  they 
caught  them.  Mr.  Twemlow  had  sense  enough  for  this,  and 
treated  the  largest  congregation  he  had  ever  preached  to  a? 
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if  they  were  come  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  and  should 
have  it,  in  spite  of  Lord  Nelson.  But,  alas !  their  bodies 
fared  not  so  well,  and  scarcely  a  man  got  his  Sunday  din- 
ner according  to  his  liking.  Never  a  woman  would  stay 
by  the  fire  for  the  sake  of  a  ten -pound  leg  of  mutton;  and 
the  baker  put  his  shutters  up  at  half  past  ten,  against  every, 
veal  pie  and  every  loin  of  joork.  Because  in  the  church 
there  would  be  seen  this  day  (as  the  servants  at  the  Hall 
told  every  one)  the  man  whom  no  Englishman  could  behold 
without  pride,  and  no  Frenchman  with  it — the  victor  of  the 
Nile,  and  of  Copenhagen,  and  countless  other  conflicts. 
Knowing  that  he  would  be  stared  at  well,  he  was  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  the  people  who  saw  him  were  so  proud  of 
the  sight  that  they  would  talk  of  it  now  if  they  were  alive. 

But  those  Avho  were  not  there  would  exhibit  more  confi- 
dence than  conscience  by  describing  every  item  of  his  rai- 
ment, which  verily  even  of  those  who  beheld  it  none  could 
do  well,  except  a  tailor  or  a  woman.  Enough  that  he  shone 
in  the  light  of  the  sun  (which  came  through  a  windowful 
of  bull's-eyes  upon  him,  and  was  surprised  to  see  stars  by 
daylight),  but  the  glint  of  his  jewels  and  glow  of  his  gold 
diverted  no  eye  from  the  calm,  sad  face  which  in  the  day  of 
battle  could  outflash  them  all.  That  sensitive,  mild,  com- 
plaisant face  (humble,  and  even  homely  now,  with  scathe 
and  scald  and  the  lines  of  middle  age)  presented  itself  as  a 
great  surprise  to  the  many  who  came  to  gaze  at  it.  With 
its  child-like  simplicity  and  latent  fire,  it  was  rather  the  face 
of  a  dreamer  and  poet  than  of  a  warrior  and  hero. 

Mrs.  Cheeseman,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Cheeseman,  who  kept 
the  main  shop  in  the  village,  put  this  conclusion  into  better 
English,  when  Mrs.  Shanks  (Harry's  mother)  came  on  Mon- 
day to  buy  a  rasher  and  compare  opinions. 

"  If  I  could  have  fetched  it  to  my  mind,"  she  said,  "  that 
Squire  Darling  were  a  tarradiddle,  and  all  his  wenches  liars 
— which  some  of  them  be,  and  no  mistake — and  if  I  could 
refuse  my  own  eyes  about  gold-lace,  and  crown-jewels,  and 
arms  off,  happier  would  I  sleep  in  my  bed,  ma'am,  every 
night  the  Lord  seeth  good  for  it.  I  would  sooner  have 
found  hoppers  in  the  best  ham  in  the  shop  than  have  gone 
to  church  so  to  delude  myself.  But,  there !  that  Cheeseman 
would  make  me  do  it.  I  did  believe  as  Ave  had  somebody 
fit  to  do  battle  for  us  against  Boney,  and  I  laughed  about 
all  they  invasion  and  scares.  But  now — why,  'a  can't  say 
bo  to  a  goose !     If  'a  was  to  come  and  stand  this  moment 
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where  you  be  a-standing,  and  say,  '  Mrs.  Cheeseman,  I  want 
a  fine  rasher,'  not  a  bit  of  white  stud  would  I  trim  out,  nor 
put  it  up  in  paper  for  him,  as  I  do  for  you,  ma'am." 

And  Widow  Shanks  quite  agreed  with  her. 

"Never  can  I  tell  you  what  my  feelings  was  when  I 
seed  him  a-standing  by  the  monument,  ma'am.  But  I  said 
to  myself,  'Why,  my  poor  John,  as  is  now  in  heaven,  poor 
fellow,  would  'a  took  you  up  with  one  hand,  my  lord,  stars 
and  garters  and  crowns  and  all,  and  put  you  into  his  sow- 
west  pocket.'  And  so  he  could  have  done,  Mrs.  Cheese- 
man." 

But  the  opinion  of  the  men  was  different,  because  they 
knew  a  bee  from  a  bull's  foot. 

"He  may  not  be  so  very  big,"  they  said,  "nor  so  out- 
rageous thunderin'  as  the  missus  looked  out  for  from  what 
she  have  read.  They  always  goes  by  their  own  opinions, 
and  wrong  a  score  of  times  out  of  twenty.  But  any  one 
with  a  fork  to  his  leg  can  see  the  sort  of  stuff  he  is  made  of. 
He  'tended  his  duty  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  he 
wouldn't  look  after  the  women;  but  he  kept  his  live  eye 
upon  every  young  chap  as  were  fit  for  a  man-of-war's  man 
— Dan  Tugwell  especial,  and  young  Harry  Shanks,  You 
see  if  he  don't  have  both  of  tliey  afore  ever  the  war  comes 
on  again !" 

Conscious  of  filling  the  public  eye,  with  the  privilege  of 
being  upon  private  view,  Lord  Nelson  had  faced  the  posi- 
tion without  flinching,  and  drawn  all  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
After  that  he  began  to  make  reprisals,  according  to  his 
manner,  taking  no  trouble  to  regard  the  women — which 
debarred  them  from  thinking  much  of  him — but  settling 
with  a  steady  gaze  at  each  seafaring  man,  whether  he  was 
made  of  good  stuff  or  of  pie  crust.  And  to  the  credit  of  the 
place  it  must  be  said  that  he  found  very  little  of  that  soft 
material,  but  plenty  of  good  stuff,  slow,  perhaps,  and  heavy, 
but  needing  only  such  a  soul  as  his  to  arouse  it. 

"What  a  fine  set  of  fellows  you  have  in  your  village!" 
he  said  to  Miss  Darling  after  dinner,  as  she  sat  at  the  head 
Df  her  father's  table,  for  the  Admiral  had  long  been  a  wid- 
ower. "The  finest  I 'have  seen  on  the  south  coast  any- 
sv^here.  And  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  under  some 
training.  I  suppose  your  father  had  most  of  them  in  the 
Fencibles  last  summer  ?" 

"Very  few  of  them,"  Faith  answered,  with  a  sweet  smile 
of  pride.     "They  have  their  own  opinions,  and  nothing 
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will  disturb  them.  Nobody  could  get  them  to  believe  for  a 
moment  that  there  was  any  danger  of  invasion.  And  they 
carried  on  all  their  fishing  business  almost  as  calmly  as 
they  do  now.  For  that,  of  course,  they  may  thank  you. 
Lord  Nelson;  but  they  have  not  the  smallest  sense  of  the 
obligation." 

"I  am  used  to  that,  as  your  father  knows;  but  moro 
among  the  noble  than  the  simple.  For  the  best  thing  I  ever 
did  I  got  no  praise,  or  at  any  rate  very  little.  As  to  the 
Boulogne  affair,  Springhaven  was  quite  right.  There  was 
never  much  danger  of  invasion.  I  only  wish  the  villains 
would  have  tried  it.  Horatia,  would  you  like  to  see  your 
godfather  at  work  ?  I  hope  not.  Young  ladies  should  bo 
peaceful." 

"Then  I  am  not  peaceful  at  all,"  cried  Dolly,  who  was 
sitting  by  the  maimed  side  of  her  "Flapfin,"  as  her  young 
brother  Johnny  had  nicknamed  him.  "Why,  if  there  was 
always  peace,  what  on  earth  would  any  but  very  low  people 
find  to  do  ?  There  could  scarcely  be  an  admiral,  or  a  gen- 
eral, or  even  a  captain,  or — well,  a  boy  to  beat  the  drums." 

"But  no  drum  would  want  to  be  beaten,  Horatia,"  her 
elder  sister  Faith  replied,  with  the  superior  mind  of  twenty, 
"and  the  admirals  and  the  generals  would  have  to  be — " 

"Doctors,  or  clergymen,  or  something  of  that  sort,  or 
perhaps  even  worse — nasty  lawyers."  Then  Dolly  (whose 
name  was  "Horatia"  only  in  presence  of  her  great  godfa- 
ther) blushed,  as  befitted  the  age  of  seventeen,  at  her  daring, 
and  looked  at  her  father. 

"That  last  cut  was  meant  for  me,"  Frank  Darling,  the 
eldest  of  the  family,  explained  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table.  "Your  lordship,  though  so  well  known  to  us,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  know  or  remember  all  the  little  par- 
ticulars of  our  race.  We  are  four,  as  you  know ;  and  the 
elder  two  are  peaceful,  while  the  younger  pair  are  warlike. 
And  I  am  to  be  the  'nasty  lawyer,'  called  to  the  bar  in  the 
fulness  of  time — which  means  after  dining  sufficiently — to 
the  great  disgust  of  your  little  godchild,  whose  desire  from 
her  babyhood  has  been  to  get  me  shot." 

^^ Little,  indeed!  What  a  word  to  use  about  me!  You 
told  a  great  story.     But  now  you'll  make  it  true." 

"  To  wit— as  we  say  at  Lincoln's  Inn — she  has  not  longed 
always  for  my  death  in  battle,  but  henceforth  will  do  so; 
but  I  never  shall  afford  her  that  gratification.  I  shall  keep 
out  of  danger  as  zealously  as  your  lordship  rushes  into  it." 
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"Frankie  going  on,  I  suppose,  with  some  of  his  usual 
nonsense,"  Admiral  Darling,  who  was  rather  deaf,  called 
out  from  the  bottom  of  the  table.  "Nobody  pays  much 
attention  to  him,  because  he  does  not  mean  a  word  of  it. 
He  belongs  to  the  peace — peace — peace-at-any-price  lot. 
But  when  a  man  wanted  to  rob  him  last  winter,  he  knocked 
him  down,  and  took  him  by  the  throat,  and  very  nearly 
killed  him." 

"That's  the  only  game  to  play,"  exclaimed  Lord  Nelson, 
who  had  been  looking  at  Frank  Darling  with  undisguised 
disgust.  "My  young  friend,  you  are  not  such  a  fool  after 
all.     And  why  should  you  try  to  be  one  ?" 

"My  brother,"  said  the  sweet-tempered  Faith,  "never 
tries  to  be  a  fool,  Lord  Nelson ;  he  only  tries  to  be  a  poet." 

This  made  people  laugh ;  and  Nelson,  feeling  that  he  had 
been  rude  to  a  youth  who  could  not  fairly  answer  him, 
jumped  from  his  chair  with  the  lightness  of  a  boy,  and^went 
round  to  Frank  Darling,  with  his  thin  figure  leaning  for- 
ward, and  his  gray  unpowdered  hair  tossed  on  his  stiff  col- 
lar, and  upon  his  wrinkled  face  that  smile  which  none  could 
ever  resist,  because  it  was  so  warm  and  yet  so  sad. 

"  Shake  hands,  my  dear  young  friend,"  he  cried,  "though 
I  cannot  offer  the  right  one.  I  was  wrong  to  call  you  a 
fool  because  you  don't  look  at  things  as  I  do.  Poets  are 
almost  as  good  as  sailors,  and  a  great  deal  better  than  sol- 
diers. I  have  felt  a  gift  that  way  myself,  and  turned  out 
some  very  tidy  lines.  But  I  believe  they  were  mainly  about 
myself,  and  I  never  had  time  to  go  on  with  them." 

Such  little  touches  of  simplicity  and  kindness,  from  a  man 
who  never  knew  the  fear  of  men,  helped  largely  to  produce 
that  love  of  Nelson  which  England  felt,  and  will  always  feel. 

"My  lord,"  replied  the  young  man,  bending  low — for  he 
was  half  a  cubit  higher  than  the  mighty  captain — "it  is 
good  for  the  world  that  you  have  no  right  arm,  when  you 
disarm  it  so  with  your  left  one." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AS    OTHERS    SEE    US. 


Admiral  Darling  was  very  particular  in  trying  to  keep 
his  grounds  and  garden  tolerably  tidy  always.  But  he  nev- 
er succeeded,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  listened  to  every 
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one's  excuses;  and  not  understanding  a  walk  or  a  lawn 
half  so  well  as  the  deck  of  a  battle-ship,  he  was  always  de- 
feated in  argument. 

"Here's  a  state  of  things!"  he  used  to  say  in  summer- 
time; "thistles  full  of  seed  within  a  biscuit-heave  of  my 
front  door,  and  other  things — I  forget  their  names — with 
heads  like  the  head  of  a  capstan  bursting,  all  as  full  of  seeds 
as  a  purser  is  of  lies !" 

"Your  lordship  do  not  understand  them  subjects,"  Mr. 

Swipes,  the  head  gardener,  was  in  the  habit  of  replying; 

"and  small  blame  to  you,  in  my  opin- 

f         .^  ion,  after  so  many  years  upon  the  briny 

wave.      Ah  !    they  can't  grow  them 

things  there." 

Swipes,  that    is  true,  but 
ay  mind  not  at  all  a  sat- 
:\        ,..      isfactory     reason 
^      jii|/f.  for  growing  them 
?-^;'-   i:it!:i:i  here,  just  in  front 
of  the  house  and 
the    windows. 
I    don't    mind    a 
:6  few  in  the  kitch- 
en -  garden  ;     but 
you  know  as  well 
as    I  do,  Swipes, 
that      they     can 
have    no    proper 
business  here." 

"I  did  hear  tell 
down  to  the  Club, 
last  night,"  Mr. 
Swipes  would  re- 
ply, after  wiping 
his  forehead  as  if  his  whole  mind  were  perspired  away, 
"though  I  don't  pretend  to  say  how  far  true  it  may  be,  that 
all  the  land  of  England  is  to  be  cultivated  for  the  public 
good,  same  as  on  the  continence,  without  no  propriety  or 
privacy,  my  lord.  But  I  don't  altogether  see  how  they  be 
to  do  it.     So  I  thought  I'd  better  ask  your  lordship." 

"For  the  public  good!  The  public-house  good,  you 
mean,"  the  Admiral  answered  nine  times  out  of  ten,  be- 
ing easily  led  from  the  track  of  his  wrath,  and  tired  of 
telling  Swipes  that  he  was  not  a  lord.     "  How  many  times 
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more  must  I  tell  you,  Swipes,  tliat  I  hate  that  Jacobin  asso- 
ciation ?  Can  you  tell  me  of  one  seaman  belonging  to  it  ? 
A  set  of  fish-jobbers,  and  men  with  barrows,  and  cheap-jacks 
from  up  the  country.  Not  one  of  my  tenants  would  be  such 
a  fool  as  to  go  there,  even  if  I  allowed  him.  I  make  great 
allowances  for  you.  Swipes,  because  of  your  obstinate  nat- 
ure. But  don't  let  me  hear  of  that  Club  any  more,  or  you 
may  go  and  cultivate  for  the  public  good." 

"Your  lordship  knows  that  I  goes  there  for  nothing,  ex- 
cept to  keep  up  my  burial.  And  with  all  the  work  there  is 
upon  this  place,  the  Lord  only  knows  when  I  may  be  re- 
quiring of  it.  Ah !  I  never  see  the  like ;  I  never  did.  And 
a  blade  of  grass  the  wrong  way  comes  down  on  poor  old 
Swipes !" 

Hereupon  the  master,  having  done  his  duty,  was  relieved 
from  overdoing  it,  and  went  on  other  business  with  a  peace- 
ful mind.  The  feelings,  however,  of  Mr.  Swipes  were  not 
to  be  appeased  so  lightly,  but  demanded  the  immediate  sat- 
isfaction of  a  pint  of  beer.  And  so  large  was  his  charity 
that  if  his  master  fell  short  of  duty  upon  that  point,  he  ac- 
credited him  with  the  good  intention,  and  enabled  him  to 
discharge  it. 

"My  dear  soul," he  said,  with  symptoms  of  exhaustion, 
to  good  Mrs.  Cloam,  the  house-keeper,  who  had  all  the  keys 
at  her  girdle,  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  Monday  morning, 
"  what  a  day  we  did  have  yesterday !" 

"A  mercy  upon  me,  Mr.  Swipes,"  cried  Mrs.  Cloam,  who 
was  also  short  of  breath,  "how  you  did  exaggerate  my  poor 
narves,  a-rushing  up  so  soft,  with  the  cold  steel  in  both  your 
hands!" 

"Ah,  ma'am,  it  have  right  to  be  a  good  deal  wuss  than 
that,"  the  chivalrous  Swipes  made  answer,  with  the  scythe 
beside  his  ear.  "  It  don't  consarn  what  the  masters  say, 
though  enough  to  take  one's  legs  oflF.  But  the  ladies,  Mrs. 
Cloam,  the  ladies — it's  them  as  takes  our  heads  off." 

"Go  'long  with  you,  Mr.  Swipes!  You  are  so  disastrous 
at  turning  things.  And  how  much  did  he  say  you  was  to 
have  this  time  ?  Here's  Jenny  Shanks  coming  up  the  pas- 
sage." 

' '  Well,  he  left  it  to  myself ;  he  have  that  confidence  in  me. 
And  little  it  is  I  should  ever  care  to  take,  with  the  power 
of  my  own  will,  ma'am.    Why,  the  little  brown  jug,  ma'am, 
is  as  much  as  I  can  manage  even  of  oui*  small  beer  now 
Ah !  I  know  the  time  when  I  would  no  more  have  thought 
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of  rounding  of  my  mouth  for  such  small  stuff  than  of  your 
growing-  up,  ma'am,  to  he  a  young  woman,  with  the  sponsor- 
ship of  this  hig  place  upon  you.  Wonderful!  wonderful! 
And  only  yesterday,  as  a  man  with  a  gardening  mind  looks 
at  it,  you  was  the  prettiest  young  maiden  on  the  green,  and 
the  same — barring  marriage— if  you  was  to  encounter  with 
the  young  men  now." 

"Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Cloam,  who  was  fifty,  if  a  day,  "how 
you  do  make  me  think  of  sad  troubles,  Mr.  Swipes !  Jenny, 
take  the  yellow  jug  with  the  three  beef-eaters  on  it,  and  go 
to  the  third  cask  from  the  door— the  key  turns  upside  down, 
mind — and  let  me  hear  you  whistle  till  you  bring  me  back 
the  key.  Don't  tell  me  nonsense  about  your  lips  being  dry. 
You  can  whistle  like  a  blackbird  when  you  choose." 

"Here's  to  your  excellent  health,  Mrs.  Cloam,  and  as 
blooming  as  it  finds  you  now,  ma'am !  As  pretty  a  tap  as  I 
taste  since  Christmas,  and  another  dash  of  malt  would  'a 
made  it  worthy  a'most  to  speak  your  health  in.  Well, 
ma'am,  a  leetle  drop  in  crystal  for  yourself,  and  then  for  my 
business,  which  is  to  inquire  after  your  poor  dear  health  to- 
day. Blooming  as  you  are,  ma'am,  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  beauty  is  only  skin-deep,  Mrs.  Cloam;  and  the  purtier 
a  flower  is,  the  more  delicate  it  grows.  I've  a-been  a-think- 
ing  of  you  every  night,  ma'am,  knowing  how  you  must  'a 
been  put  about  and  driven.  The  Admiral  have  gone  down 
to  the  village,  and  Miss  Dolly  to  stare  at  the  boats  going  out." 

"Then  I  may  speak  a  w^ord  for  once  at  ease,  Mr.  Swipes, 
though  the  Lord  alone  knows  what  a  load  is  on  my  tongue. 
It  requires  a  fine  gardener,  being  used  to  delicacy,  to  enter 
into  half  the  worry  we  have  to  put  up  with.  Heroes  of  the 
Nile  indeed,  and  bucklers  of  the  country !  Why,  he  could 
not  buckle  his  own  shoe,  and  Jenny  Shanks  had  to  do  it 
for  him.  Not  that  I  blame  him  for  having  one  arm,  and  a 
brave  man  he  is  to  have  lost  it ;  but  that  he  might  have  said 
something  about  the  things  I  got  up  at  a  quarter  to  five 
every  morning  to  make  up  for  him.  For  cook  is  no  more 
than  a  smoke-jack,  Mr.  Swipes ;  if  she  keeps  the  joint  turn- 
ing, that's  as  much  as  she  can  do." 

"And  a  little  too  fond  of  good  beer,  I'm  af  eared,"  replied 
Mr.  Swipes,  having  emptied  his  pot.  "Men's  heads  was 
made  for  it,  but  not  women's,  till  they  come  to  superior  sta- 
tions in  life.  But,  oh,  Mrs.  Cloam,  what  a  life  we  lead  with 
the  crotchets  of  the  gentry  1" 

"  It  isn't  that  so  much,  Mr.  Swipes,  if  only  there  was  any 
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way  of  giving  satisfaction.  I  wish  everybody  who  is  born 
to  it  to  have  the  very  best  of  everything-,  likewise  all  who 
have  fought  up  to  it.  But  to  make  all  the  things  and  have 
nothing  made  of  them,  whether  indigestion  or  want  of  ap- 
petite, turns  one  quite  into  the  Negroes  almost,  that  two  or 
three  people  go  on  with." 

"I  don't  look  at  what  he  hath  aten  or  left,"  Mr.  Swipes 
made  answer,  loftily;  "that  lieth  between  him  and  his  own 
stommick.  But  what  hath  'a  left  for  me,  ma'am  ?  He  hath 
looked  out  over  the  garden  when  he  pleased,  and  this  time 
of  year  no  weeds  is  up,  and  he  don't  know  enough  of  things 
to  think  nothing  of  them.  When  his  chaise  come  down  I 
was  out  by  the  gate  with  a  broom  in  my  hand,  and  I  pulled 
off  my  hat,  but  his  eye  never  seemed  to  lay  hold  of  me." 

"  His  eye  lays  hold  of  everything,  whether  he  makes  'em 
feel  or  no.  One  thing  I'm  sure  of — he  was  quite  up  to  Miss 
Dolly,  and  the  way  she  carries  on  with  you  know  who  every 
blessed  Sunday.     If  that  is  what  they  go  to  church  for — " 

"But,  my  dear  soul,"  said  the  genial  Swipes,  whose  heart 
was  enlarged  with  the  power  of  good  beer,  ' '  when  you  and 
I  was  young  folk,  what  did  we  go  to  church  for  ?  I  can't 
speak  for  you,  ma'am,  being  ever  so  much  younger,  and  a 
baby  in  the  gallery  in  long  clothes,  if  born  by  that  time ; 
but  so  far  as  myself  goes,  it  was  the  girls  I  went  to  look  at, 
and  most  of  'em  come  as  well  to  have  it  done  to  them." 

"That  never  was  my  style,  Mr.  Swipes,  though  I  know 
there  were  some  not  above  it.  And  amongst  equals  I  won't 
say  that  there  need  be  much  harm  in  it.  But  for  a  young 
man  in  the  gallery,  with  a  long  stick  of  the  vile-base  in  his 
hand,  and  the  only  clean  shirt  of  the  week  on  his  back,  and 
nothing  but  a  plank  of  pitch  to  keep  him,  however  good- 
looking  he  may  be,  to  be  looking  at  the  daughter,  and  the 
prettiest  one  too,  though  not  the  best,  some  people  think,  of 
the  gentleman  that  owns  all  the  houses  and  the  haven — j)re- 
sumption  is  the  smallest  word  that  I  can  find  to  use  for  it ; 
and  for  her  to  allow  it,  fat — fat  something  in  the  nation." 

"Well,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Swipes,  whose  views  w^ere  loose 
and  liberal,  "  it  seems  a  little  shock  at  first  to  those  on  trust 
in. families.  But  Dan'el  is  a  brave  boy,  and  might  fight 
his  way  to  glory,  and  then  they  has  the  pick  of  the  femmels 
up  to  a  thousand  pound  a  year.  You  know  what  happened 
the  miller's  son,  no  further  off  than  Upton.  And  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  Dan'el,  when  she  was  a  little  chit,  where  would 
proud  Miss  Dolly  be,  with  her  feathers  and  her  furbelows  ? 
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Natur'  is  the  thing  I  holds  by,  and  I  sees  a  deal  of  it.  And 
betwixt  you  and  me  and  tlie  bedpost,  nna'am,  whoever  hath 
Miss  Dolly  will  have  to  ride  to  London  on  this  here  scythe. 
Miss  Faith  is  the  lass  for  a  good  quiet  man,  without  no  airs 
and  graces,  and  to  my  judgment  every  bit  as  comely,  and 
more  of  her  to  hold  on  by.  But  tlie  Lord  'a  mercy  upon  us, 
Mrs.  Cloam,  you've  a-been  married  like  my  poor  self;  and 
you  knows  what  we  be,  and  we  knows  what  you  be.  Looks 
'ain't  much  to  do  with  it,  after  the  first  week  or  two.  It's 
the  cooking,  and  the  natur',  and  the  not  going  contrairy. 
B'lieve  Miss  Dolly  would  go  contrairy  to  a  hangel,  if  her 
was  j'ined  to  him  three  days." 

*' Prejudice!  prejudice!"  the  house-keeper  replied,  while 
shaking  her  finger  severely  at  him.  ' '  You  ought  to  be  above 
such  opinions,  Mr.  Swipes,  a  superior  man,  such  as  you  are. 
If  Miss  Faith  came  into  your  garden  reading  books,  and 
finding  fault  here  and  there,  and  sniffing  at  the  flowers  a 
quarter  so  often  as  pretty  Dolly  does,  perhaps  you  wouldn't 
make  such  a  perfect  angel  of  her,  and  run  down  her  sister  in 
comparison.  But  your  wonderful  Miss  Faith  comes  peeping 
here  and  poking  there  into  pots  and  pans,  and  asking  the 
maids  how  their  mothers  are,  as  if  her  father  kept  no  house- 
keeper. She  provoked  me  so  in  the  simple-room  last  week, 
as  if  I  was  hiding  thieves  there,  that  I  asked  her  at  last 
whether  she  expected  to  find  Mr.  Erie  there.  And  you 
should  have  seen  how  she  burst  out  crying;  for  something 
had  turned  on  her  mind  before." 

"Well,  I  couldn't  have  said  that  to  her,"  quoth  the  ten- 
der-hearted Swipes — "not  if  she  had  come  and  routed  out 
every  key  and  every  box,  pot,  pan,  and  pannier  in  the  tool- 
house  and  stoke-hole  and  vinery!  The  pretty  dear!  the 
pretty  dear !  And  such  a  lady  as  she  is !  Ah,  you  women 
are  hard-hearted  to  one  another,  when  your  minds  are  up ! 
But  take  my  word  for  it,  Mrs.  Cloam,  no  one  will  ever  have 
the  chance  of  making  your  beautiful  Miss  Dolly  cry  by  ask- 
ing her  where  her  sweetheart  is." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  SQUADRON  IN  THE  DOWNS. 


**My  dear  girls,  all  your  courage  is  gone,"  said  Admiral 
Darling  to  his  daughters  at  luncheon,  that  same  Monday; 
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* '  departed  perhaps  with  Lord  Nelson  and  Frank.  I  hate 
the  new  style  of  such  come-and-go  visits,  as  if  there  was  no 
time  for  anything.  Directly  a  man  knows  the  ways  of  the 
house,  and  you  can  take  him  easily,  off  he  goes.  Just  like 
Hurry,  he  never  can  stop  quiet.  He  talks  as  if  peace  was 
the  joy  of  his  life,  and  a  quiet  farm  his  paradise,  and  very 
likely  he  believes  it.  But  my  belief  is  that  a  year  of  peace 
would  kill  him,  now  that  he  has  made  himself  so  famous. 
When  that  sort  of  thing  begins,  it  seems  as  if  it  must  go 
on." 

"But,  father  dear," exclaimed  the  elder  daughter,  "you 
could  have  done  every  single  thing  that  Lord  Nelson  has 
ever  contrived  to  do,  if  you  had  only  happened  to  be  there, 
and  equally  eager  for  destruction.  I  have  heard  you  say 
many  times,  though  not  of  course  before  him,  that  you  could 
have  managed  the  battle  of  the  Nile  considerably  better  than 
he  did.  And  instead  of  allowing  the  great  vessel  to  blow 
up,  you  would  have  brought  her  safe  to  Spithead." 

' '  My  dear,  you  must  have  quite  misunderstood  me.  Be 
sure  that  you  never  express  such  opinions,  which  are  entire- 
ly your  own,  in  the  presence  of  naval  officers.  Though  I 
will  not  say  that  they  are  quite  without  foundation." 

"Why,  pa,"  cried  Miss  Dolly,  who  was  very  truthful, 
when  her  own  interests  were  not  involved,  ' '  you  have  often 
said  twice  as  much  as  that.  How  well  I  remember  having 
heard  you  say — " 

' '  You  young  people  always  back  up  one  another,  and  you 
don't  care  what  you  make  your  poor  father  say.  I  wonder 
you  don't  vow  that  I  declared  I  could  jump  over  the  moon 
with  my  uniform  on.  But  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,  to 
bring  back  your  senses — we  will  go  for  a  long  ride  this  fine 
afternoon.     I've  a  great  mind  to  go  as  far  as  Stonnington." 

' '  Now  how  many  times  have  you  told  us  that  ?  I  won't 
believe  it  till  we  get  there,"  young  Dolly  answered,  with  her 
bright  eyes  full  of  joy.  "You  must  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self, papa,  for  neglecting  your  old  friend's  son  so  long." 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am,  my  dear,  "confessed 
the  good-natured  Admiral ;  ' '  but  no  one  but  myself  has  the 
least  idea  of  the  quantity  of  things  I  have  to  do." 

Exactly  what  old  Swipes  said  this  very  morning,  only 
much  more  impressively.  And  I  really  did  believe  him,  till  I 
saw  a  yellow  jug,  and  a  horn  that  holds  a  pint,  in  the  summer- 
house.     He  threw  his  coat  over  them,  but  it  was  too  late." 

"Dolly,  I  shall  have  to  put  you  in  the  black  hole.     Ycu 
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belong  too  mucli  to  the  rising  generation,  or  the  upstart 
generation  is  the  proper  word.  What  would  Lord  Nelson 
say  ?  I  must  have  liim  back  again.  He  is  the  man  for 
strict  discipline." 

"  Oh,  I  want  to  ask  one  thing  about  my  great  godfather. 
You  know  he  only  came  down  with  one  portmanteau,  and 
his  cocked-hat  box,  and  two  hampers.  But  when  I  went 
into  his  bedroom  to  see,  as  a  goddaughter  should,  that  his 
pillow  was  smooth,  there  he  had  got  tacked  up  at  the  head 
of  his  bed  a  picture  of  some  very  beautiful  lady,  and  anoth- 
er at  the  side,  and  another  at  the  foot !  And  Jenny  Shanks, 
who  couldn't  help  peeping  in,  to  see  how  a  great  hero  goes 
to  sleep,  wishes  that  she  may  be  an  old  maid  forever  if  she 
did  not  see  him  say  his  prayers  to  them.  Now  the  same  fate 
befall  me  if  I  don't  find  out  who  it  is!  You  must  know, 
papa,  so  you  had  better  tell  at  once." 

"That  hussy  shall  leave  the  house  to-morrow.  I  never 
heard  of  anything  so  shameless.  Mrs.  Cloam  seems  to  have 
no  authority  whatever.  And  you  too,  Dolly,  had  no  busi- 
ness there.  If  any  one  went  to  see  the  room  comfortable,  it 
should  have  been  Faith,  as  the  lady  of  the  house.  Ever 
since  you  persuaded  me  that  you  were  too  old  for  a  govern- 
ess, you  seem  to  be  under  no  discipline  at  all." 

"Now  you  know  that  you  don't  mean  that,  papa.  You 
say  those  cruel  things  just  to  make  me  kiss  you,"  cried  Dol- 
ly, with  the  action  suited  to  the  word,  and  with  her  bright 
hair  falling  upon  his  snowy  beard  the  father  could  not  help 
returning  the  salute.  "  But  I  must  know  who  that  lady  is. 
And  what  can  he  want  with  three  pictures  of  her  ?" 

"  How  should  I  know,  Dolly  ?  Perhaps  it  is  his  mother, 
or  perhaps  it  is  the  Queen  of  Naples,  who  made  a  Duke  of 
him  for  what  he  did  out  there.  Now  be  quick,  both  of  you, 
or  no  ride  to-day.  It  is  fifteen  long  miles  to  Stonnington,  I 
am  sure,  and  I  am  not  going  to  break  my  neck.  As  it  is, 
we  must  put  dinner  oflf  till  half  past  six,  and  we  shall  all  be 
starved  by  that  time.  Quick,  girls,  quick !  I  can  only  give 
you  twenty  minutes." 

The  Admiral,  riding  with  all  the  vigour  of  an  ancient  mar- 
iner, looked  well  between  his  two  fair  daughters,  as  they 
turned  their  horses'  heads  inland,  and  made  over  the  downs 
for  Stonnington.  Here  was  beautiful  cantering  ground, 
without  much  furze  or  many  rabbit-holes,  and  lovely  air 
flowing  over  green  waves  of  land,  to  greet  and  to  deepen  the 
rose  upon  young  cheeks.     Behind  them  was  the  broad  sea, 
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looking  steadfast,  and  spread  with  slowly  travelling  tints; 
before  them  and  around  lay  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  with 
the  goodness  of  the  sky  thrown  over  it.  The  bright  world 
quivered  with  the  breath  of  spring,  and  her  smile  was  shed 
on  everything. 

*'What  a  lovely  country  we  have  been  through!  I 
should  like  to  come  here  every  day,"  said  Faith,  as  they 
struck  into  the  London  road  again.  "If  Stonnington  is  as 
nice  as  this,  Mr.  Scudamore  must  be  happy  there." 

*' Well,  we  shall  see,"  her  father  answered.  "My  busi- 
ness has  been  upon  the  coast  so  much  that  I  know  very  lit- 
tle about  Stonnington.  But  Scudamore  has  such  a  happy 
nature  that  nothing  would  come  much  amiss  to  him.  You 
know  why  he  is  here,  of  course  ?" 

' '  No,  I  don't,  papa.  You  are  getting  so  mysterious  that 
you  never  tell  us  anything  now,"  replied  Dolly.  "I  only 
know  that  he  was  in  the  navy,  and  now  he  is  in  a  grammar- 
school.    The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  about  a  yard  high." 

"He  is  a  good  bit  short  of  two  yards  now,"  said  the  Ad- 
miral, smiling  as  he  thought  of  him ;  "but  quite  tall  enough 
for  a  sailor,  Dolly,  and  the  most  active  young  man  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life,  every  inch  of  him  sound  and  quick  and 
true.  I  shall  think  very  little  of  your  judgment  unless  you 
like  him  heartily;  not  at  first,  perhaps,  because  he  is  so  shy, 
but  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  know  him.  I  mean  to  ask  him 
to  come  down  as  soon  as  he  can  get  a  holiday.  His  captain 
told  me,  when  he  served  in  the  Diomede,  that  there  was  not 
a  man  in  the  ship  to  come  near  him  for  nimbleness  and 
quiet  fearlessness." 

"  Then  what  made  him  take  to  his  books  again  ?  Oh, how 
terribly  dull  he  must  find  them !  Why,  that  must  be  Ston- 
nington church,  on  the  hill !" 

"Yes,  and  the  old  grammar-school  close  by.  I  was  very 
near  going  there  once  myself,  but  they  sent  me  to  Win- 
chester instead.  It  was  partly  through  me  that  he  got  his 
berth  here,  though  not  much  to  thank  me  for,  I  am  afraid. 
Sixty  pounds  a  year  and  his  rations  isn't  much  for  a  man 
who  has  been  at  Cambridge.  But  even  that  he  could  not  get 
in  the  navy  when  the  slack  time  came  last  year.  He  held 
no  commission,  like  many  other  fine  young  fellows,  but  had 
entered  as  a  first-class  volunteer.  And  so  he  had  no  rating 
when  this  vile  peace  was  patched  up — excuse  me,  my  dear, 
what  I  meant  to  say  was,  when  the  blessings  of  tranquilli- 
ty were  restored.     And  just  then  his  father,  my  dear  old 
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friend,  died  very  suddenly,  as  you  have  heard  me  say,  with- 
out leaving  more  than  would  bury  him.  Don't  talk  any 
more  of  it.     It  makes  me  sad  to  tliink  of  it." 

"But,"  persisted  Dolly,  "I  could  never  understand  why 
a  famous  man  like  Sir  Edmond  Scudamore — a  physician  in 
large  practice,  and  head  doctor  to  the  King,  as  you  have  of- 
ten told  us — could  possibly  have  died  in  that  sort  of  way, 
without  leaving  any  money,  or  at  least  a  quantity  of  valua- 
ble furniture  and  jewels.  And  he  had  not  a  number  of 
children,  papa,  to  spend  all  his  money,  as  I  do  yours, when- 
ever I  get  the  chance ;  though  you  are  growing  so  dreadful- 
ly stingy  now  that  I  never  can  look  even  decent." 

"My  dear,  it  is  a  very  long  sad  story.  Not  about  my 
stinginess,  I  mean — though  that  is  a  sad  story,  in  another 
sense, but  will  not  move  my  compassion.  As  to  Sir  Edmond, 
I  can  only  tell  you  now  that,  while  he  was  a  man  of  great 
scientific  knowledge,  he  knew  very  little  indeed  of  money- 
matters,  and  was  not  only  far  too  generous,  but  what  is  a 
thousand  times  worse,  too  trustful.  Being  of  an  honourable 
race  himself,  and  an  honourable  sample  of  it,  he  supposed  that 
a  man  of  good  family  must  be  a  gentleman;  which  is  not 
always  the  case.  He  advanced  large  sums  of  money,  and 
signed  bonds  for  a  gentleman,  or  rather  a  man  of  that  rank, 
whose  name  does  not  concern  you ;  and  by  that  man  he  was 
vilely  betrayed;  and  I  would  rather  not  tell  you  the  rest  of 
it.  Poor  Blyth  had  to  leave  Cambridge  first,  where  he  was 
sure  to  have  done  very  well  indeed,  and  at  his  own  wish  he  was 
sent  afloat, where  he  would  have  done  even  better;  and  then 
as  his  father's  troubles  deepened,  and  ended  in  his  death  of 
heart-complaint,  the  poor  boy  was  left  to  keep  his  broken- 
hearted mother,  upon  nothing  but  a  Latin  Grammar.  And 
I  fear  it  is  like  a  purser's  dip.  But  here  we  are  at  Stonning- 
ton — a  long  steep  pitch.  Let  us  slacken  sail,  my  dears,  as 
we  have  brought  no  coxswain.  Neither  of  you  need  land, 
you  know;  but  I  shall  go  into  the  school-room." 

"  One  thing  I  want  to  know,"  said  the  active-minded  Dol- 
ly, as  the  horses  came  blowing  their  breath  up  the  hill:  "if 
his  father  was  Sir  Edmond,  and  he  is  the  only  child,  accord- 
ing to  all  the  laws  of  nature  he  ought  to  be  Sir  Blyth  Scud- 
amore." 

"It  shows  how  little  you  have  been  out — as  good  Mrs. 
Twemlow  expresses  it — that  you  do  not  even  understand  the 
laws  of  nature  as  between  a  Baronet  and  a  Knight." 

"Oh,  to  be  sure;  I  recollect!     How  very  stupid  of  me! 
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The  one  goes  on,  and  the  other  doesn't,  after  the  individual 
stops.  But  whose  fault  is  it  that  I  go  out  so  little  ?  So  you 
see  you  are  caught  in  your  own  trap,  papa." 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

A  LESSON  IN  THE  ^NEID. 


In  those  days  Stonnington  was  a  very  pretty  village,  and 
such  it  continued  to  be  until  it  was  ravaged  by  a  railway. 
With  the  railway  came  all  that  is  hideous  and  foul,  and 
from  it  fled  all  that  is  comely.  The  cattle-shed,  called  by 
rail-highwaymen  "the  Station,"  with  its  roof  of  iron  Pan- 
pipes and  red  bull's-eyes  stuck  on  stack-poles,  whistles  and 
stares  where  the  grand  trees  stood  and  the  village  green  lay 
sleeping.  On  the  site  of  the  gray-stone  grammar-school  is 
an  "Operative  Institute,"  whose  front  (not  so  thick  as  the 
skin  of  a  young  ass)  is  gayly  tattooed  with  a  ringworm  of 
wind-bricks.  And  the  old  manor-house,  where  great  au- 
thors used  to  dine,  and  look  out  with  long  pipes  through 
the  ivy,  has  been  stripped  of  every  shred  of  leaf,  and  paint- 
ed red  and  yellow,  and  barge-boarded  into  ' '  the  Temper- 
ance Tap." 

Ere  ever  these  heathen  so  furiously  raged,  there  was  peace 
and  content,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  eyes,  and  of  neighbourly 
feeling  abundant.  The  men  never  burst  with  that  bubble 
of  hurry  which  every  man  now  is  inflated  with;  and  the 
women  had  time  enough  to  mind  one  another's  affairs, 
without  which  they  grow  scandalous.  And  the  trees,  that 
kept  company  with  the  houses,  found  matter  for  reflection 
in  their  calm  blue  smoke,  and  the  green  crop  that  promised 
a  little  grove  upon  the  roof.  So  that  as  the  road  went  up 
the  hill,  the  traveller  was  content  to  leave  his  legs  to  nature, 
while  his  eyes  took  their  leisure  of  pleasant  views,  and  of 
just  enough  people  to  dwell  upon. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  rose  the  fine  old  church,  and  next 
to  it,  facing  on  the  road  itself,  without  any  kind  of  fence 
before  it,  stood  the  grammar-school  of  many  generations. 
This  was  a  long  low  building,  ridged  with  mossy  slabs,  and 
ribbed  with  green,  where  the  drip  oozed  down  the  buttresses. 
But  the  long  reach  of  the  front  was  divided  by  a  gable  pro- 
jecting a  little  into  the  broad  high-road.  And  here  was  the 
way,  beneatli  a  low  stone  arch,  into  a  porch  with  oak  beams 
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bulging  and  a  bell-rope  dangling,  and  tlience  with  an  oaken 
door  flung  back  into  the  dark  arcade  of  leai'ning. 

This  Avas  the  place  to  learn  things  in,  with  some  possi- 
bility of  keeping  them,  and  herein  lay  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors.  Could  they  ever  have  known  half  as  much  as 
they  did,  and  ten  times  as  much  as  we  know,  if  they  had  let 
the  sun  come  in  to  dry  it  all  up,  as  we  do?  Will  even  the 
fourteen-coated  onion  root,  with  its  bottom  exposed  to  the 
sun,  or  will  a  clever  puppy  grow  long  ears  in  the  power  of 
strong  daylight  ? 

The  nature  and  nurture  of  solid  learning  were  better  un- 
derstood when  schools  were  built  from  which  came  Shaks- 
peare  and  Bacon  and  Raleigh ;  and  the  glare  of  the  sun  was 
not  let  in  to  baffle  the  light  of  the  eyes  upon  the  mind. 
And  another  consideration  is  that  wherever  there  is  light, 
boys  make  a  noise,  which  conduces  but  little  to  doctrine; 
whereas  in  soft  shadow  their  muscles  relax,  and  their  minds 
become  apprehensive.  Thus  had  this  ancient  grammar- 
school  of  Stonnington  fostered  many  scholars,  some  of  whom 
had  written  grammars  for  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

The  year  being  only  at  the  end  of  March,  and  the  day  go- 
ing on  for  five  o'clock,  the  light  was  just  right,  in  the  long 
low  room,  for  correction  of  manners  and  for  discipline. 
Two  boys  had  been  horsed  and  brushed  up  well,  which  had 
strengthened  the  conscience  of  all  the  rest,  while  sobs  and 
rubs  of  the  part  affected  diffused  a  tender  silence.  Doc- 
tor Swinks,  the  head-master,  was  leaning  back  in  his  cano- 
pied oaken  chair,  with  the  pride  inspired  by  noble  actions. 

*'  What  wonderfully  good  boys!"  Dolly  whispered,  as  she 
peeped  in  through  the  dark  porch  with  Faith,  while  her 
father  was  giving  the  horses  in  charge  to  the  hostler  from 
the  inn  across  the  way ;  "  I  declare  that  I  shall  be  frightened 
even  to  look  at  Mr.  Scudamore,  if  this  is  a  specimen  of  what 
he  does.  There  is  scarcely  a  boy  looking  off  his  book.  But 
how  old  he  does  look !  I  suppose  it  must  be  the  effect  of  so 
much  hard  teaching." 

' '  You  silly  thing, "  her  sister  answered ;  * '  you  are  looking 
at  the  great  head-master.  Mr.  Scudamore  is  here  at  the 
bottom  of  the  school.  Between  these  big  hinges  you  can 
see  him ;  and  he  looks  as  young  as  you  do." 

Miss  Dolly,  who  dearly  loved  any  sly  peep,  kept  her  light 
figure  back  and  the  long  skirt  pulled  in,  as  she  brought  her 
bright  eyes  to  the  slit  between  the  heavy  black  door  and  the 
stone-work.     And  she  speedily  gave  her  opinion. 
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'*He  is  nothing  but  a  regular  frump.  I  declare  I  am 
readfully  disappointed.  No  wonder  the  title  did  not  come 
n!  He  is  nothing  but  a  very  soft-natured  stupe.  Why, 
he  boys  can  do  what  they  like  with  him!" 

Certainly  the  scholars  of  the  Virgil  class,  which  Blyth 
Icudamore  was  dealing  with,  had  recovered  from  the  queri- 
aonies  of  those  two  sons  of  Ovid,  on  the  further  side  of 
ster,  and  were  having  a  good  laugh  at  the  face  of  "Captain 
Icuddy,"  as  they  called  their  beloved  preceptor.  For  he, 
eing  gifted  with  a  gentle  sense  of  humour,  together  with  a 
atient  love  of  the  origin  of  things,  was  questing  in  his 
uiet  mind  what  had  led  a  boy  to  render  a  well-known 
ine  as  follows:  "Such  a  quantity  of  salt  there  was,  to 
eason  the  Roman  nation."  Presently  he  hit  upon  the 
lue  to  this  great  mystery.  ^^  Mola,  the  salted  cake,"  he 
aid;  "and  the  next  a  little  error  of  conjugation.  You 
lave  looked  out  your  words.  Smith,  but  chanced  upon  the 
rrong  ones." 

"Oh,  Captain  Scuddy,"  cried  the  head  boy,  grinning 
?^isely,  though  he  might  have  made  just  the  same  blunder 
imself ;  ' '  after  that,  do  tell  us  one  of  your  sea-stories.  It 
rill  strike  five  in  about  five  minutes.  Something  about 
3'elson,  and  killing  ten  great  Frenchmen." 

"Oh,  do!"  cried  the  other  little  fellows,  crowding  round 
im.  "It  is  ever  so  much  better  than  Virgil,  Captain 
Icuddy." 

^'  I  am  not  Captain  Scuddy,  as  I  tell  you  every  day.  I'm 
fraid  I  am  a  great  deal  too  good-natured  with  you.  I  shall 
ave  to  send  a  dozen  of  you  up  to  be  caned." 

"No,  you  couldn't  do  that  if  you  tried,  Captain  Scuddy. 
>ut  what  are  you  thinking  of  all  this  time  ?  There  are  two 
retty  ladies  in  riding-habits  peeping  at  you  from  the  bell 
orch.  Why,  you  have  got  sweethearts.  Captain  Scuddy ! 
Vhat  a  shame  of  you  never  to  have  told  us !" 

The  youngest  and  fairest  of  all  the  boys  there  could 
carcely  have  blushed  more  deeply  than  their  classical  tutor 
id  as  he  stooped  for  his  hat,  and  shyly  went  between  the 
Id  desks  to  the  door  in  the  porch.  All  the  boys  looked 
fter  him  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  made  up  their  minds 
3  see  everything  he  did.  This  was  not  at  all  what  he  de- 
ired,  and  the  sense  of  it  increased  his  hesitation  and  con- 
usion.  Of  the  Admiral's  lovely  daughters  he  had  heard 
rhile  in  the  navy,  and  now  he  was  frightened  to  think 
hat  perhaps   they   were   come   here  to   reconnoitre   him. 
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But  luckily  the  Admiral  was  by  this  time  to  the  fore,  an( 
he  marclied  into  the  school  -  room  and  saluted  the  head 
master. 

"Dr.  Swinks,"  he  said,  "  I  am  your  very  humble  servant. 
Vice- Admiral  of  the  Blue,  Charles  Darling,  and  beg  a  tliou 
sand  pardons  for  intrusion  on  deep  learning.  But  they  tel 
me  that  your  watch  is  over  in  some  half  a  minute.  Allo'W 
me  to  ask  for  the  son  of  an  old  friend,  Blyth  Scudamoro, 
late  of  the  Diomede  frigate,  but  now  of  this  ancient  and 
learned  grammar-school.  When  his  labours  are  over,  I 
would  gladly  speak  with  him." 

"Boys  may  go," the  head-master  pronounced,  as  the  old 
clock  wheezed  instead  of  striking.  "Sir,  my  valued  young 
coadjutor  is  advancing  from  the  fourth  form  towards  you." 

The  Doctor  was  nice  in  his  choice  of  words,  and  prided 
himself  on  Johnsonian  precision,  but  his  young  coadjutor's 
advance  was  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  fine  retreat. 
Like  leaves  before  the  wind,  the  boys  rushed  out  by  a  back 
door  into  the  play-ground,  while  the  master  solemnly  passed 
to  his  house,  with  a  deep  slow  bow  to  the  ladies;  and  there 
was  poor  Scudamore — most  diffident  of  men  whenever  it 
came  to  lady-work — left  to  face  the  visitors  with  a  pleasing 
knowledge  that  his  neckcloth  was  dishevelled  and  his  hair 
sheafed  up,  the  furrows  of  his  coat  broadcast  with  pounce, 
and  one  of  his  hands  gone  to  sleep  from  holding  a  heavy 
Delphin  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

As  he  came  out  thus  into  the  evening  light,  which  dazed 
his  blue  eyes  for  a  moment.  Miss  Dolly  turned  away  to  hide 
a  smile,  but  Faith,  upon  her  father's  introduction,  took  his 
hand  and  looked  at  him  tenderly.  For  she  was  a  very  soft- 
hearted young  wom.an,  and  the  tale  of  his  troubles  and  good- 
ness to  his  mother  had  moved  her  affection  towards  him, 
while  as  one  who  was  forever  pledged — according  to  her 
own  ideas — to  a  hero  beyond  comparison,  she  was  able  to 
regard  young  men  with  mercy,  and  with  pity,  if  they  had 
none  to  love.  "How  hard  you  have  been  at  work!"  she 
said;  "it  makes  us  seem  so  lazy!  But  we  never  can  find 
any  good  thing  to  do." 

"That's  a  cut  at  me,"  cried  the  Admiral.  "Scudamore, 
when  you  come  to  my  age,  be  wiser  than  to  have  any 
daughters.  Sure  enough,  they  find  no  good  to  do ;  and  they 
not  only  put  all  the  fault  of  that  on  me,  but  they  make  me 
the  victim  of  all  the  mischief  they  invent.  Dolly,  my 
darling,  wear  that  cap  if  it  fits.     But  you  have  not  shaken 
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lands  with  Mr.  Scudamore  yet.     I  hope  you  will  do  so,  some 
lundreds  of  times." 

*'Not  all  at  once,  papa;  or  how  thankful  he  would  be! 
But  stop,  I  have  not  got  half  my  glove  off;  this  fur  makes 
hem  stick  so." 

Miss  Dolly  was  proud  of  her  hands,  and  lost  few  chances 
)f  getting  them  looked  at.  Then  with  a  little  smile,  partly 
it  herself  for  petulance,  partly  to  him  for  forgiveness,  she 
>ffered  her  soft,  warm,  rich  white  hand,  and  looked  at  him 
)eautifully  as  he  took  it.  Alack  and  alas  for  poor  "  Cap- 
ain  Scuddy" ! 

His  eyes,  with  a  quick,  shy  glance,  met  hers,  and  hers  with 
oft  inquiry  answered,  "I  wonder  what  you  think  of  me  ?" 
rVhenever  she  met  a  new  face  this  was  her  manner  of  con- 
idering  it. 

"Scudamore,  I  shall  not  allow  you  any  time  to  think 
,bout  it,"  Admiral  Darling  broke  in  suddenly,  so  that  the 
'oung  man  almost  jumped.  "Although  you  have  cut  the 
ervice  for  a  while,  because  of  our  stingy  peacefulness,  you 
,re  sure  to  come  back  to  us  again  when  England  wants 
English,  not  Latin  and  Greek.  I  am  your  commanding 
ifficer,  and  my  orders  are  that  you  come  to  us  from  Satur- 
iay  till  Monday.  I  shall  send  a  boat — or  at  least  I  mean  a 
luggy — to  fetch  you,  as  soon  as  you  are  off  duty,  and  re- 
urn  you  the  same  way  on  Monday.  Come,  girls,  'twill  be 
!ark  before  we  are  home;  and  since  the  patrols  were  with- 
'rawn,  I  hear  there's  a  highwayman  down  this  road  again. 
^hat  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  Scudamore,  even  as 
jatin  and  Greek  are.  '  Apertis  otia  portis' — Open  the  gates 
or  laziness.  Ah,  I  should  have  done  well  at  old  Winton, 
hey  tell  me,  if  I  had  not  happened  to  run  away  to  sea." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  MAROON. 

If  yet  there  remained  upon  our  southern  coast  a  home  for 
he  rarer  virtues,  such  as  gratitude,  content,  liberality  (not 
if  other  people's  goods  alone),  faith  in  a  gracious  Provi- 
ence,  and  strict  abstinence  from  rash  labour,  that  home  and 
tronghold  was  Springhaven.  To  most  men  good  success 
►rings  neither  comfort,  nor  tranquillity,  nor  so  much  as  a 
tool  to  sit  upon ;  but  comes  as  a  tread-mill  which  must  be 
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trodden  without  any  {getting  to  the  top  of  it.  Not  so  did 
these  wise  men  take  tlieir  luck.  If  ever  tliey  came  from 
the  lickle  wave-bosom  to  tlie  lirm  breast  of  Jand  on  a  Satur- 
day, with  a  fine  catch  of  fisli,  and  sold  it  well — and  such 
was  tlieir  sagacity  that  sooner  would  they  keep  it  for  canni- 
bal temptation  than  sell  it  badly — did  they  rush  into  tlie 
waves  again  before  they  had  dried  their  breeches  ?  Not 
they;  nor  did  their  wives,  who  w^ere  nearly  all  good  women, 
stir  them  up  to  be  off  again.  Especially  at  this  time  of 
year,  with  the  days  pulling  out,  and  the  season  quickening, 
and  the  fish  coming  back  to  wag  their  tails  upon  the  shal- 
lows, a  pleasant  race  of  men  should  take  their  pleasure,  and 
leave  flints  to  be  skinned  by  the  sons  of  flint. 

This  was  the  reason  why  Miss  Dolly  Darling  had  watched 
in  vain  at  the  Monday  morning  tide  for  the  bold  issue  of  the 
fishing  fleet.  The  weariless  tide  came  up  and  lifted  the 
bedded  keel  and  the  plunged  forefoot,  and  gurgled  with  a 
quiet  wash  among  the  straky  bends,  then  lurched  the  boats 
to  this  side  and  to  that,  to  get  tlieir  heft  correctly,  and  dan- 
dled them  at  last  with  their  bowsprits  dipped  and  their  little 
mast-heads  nodding.  Every  brave  smack  then  was  mount- 
ed, and  riding,  and  ready  for  a  canter  upon  the  broad  sea: 
but  not  a  blessed  man  came  to  set  her  free.  Tethered  by 
head  and  by  heel,  she  could  only  enjoy  the  poised  pace  of 
the  rocking-horse,  instead  of  the  racer's  delight  in  careering 
across  the  free  sweep  of  the  distance. 

Springhaven  had  done  so  well  last  week  that  this  week, 
it  meant  to  do  still  better,  by  stopping  at  home  till  the  mon- 
ey was  gone,  and  making  short  work  afterwards.  Every 
man  thoroughly  enjoyed  himself,  keeping  sober  whenever 
good  manners  allowed,  foregoing  all  business,  and  saunter- 
ing about  to  see  the  folk  hard  at  work  who  had  got  no 
money.  On  Wednesday,  however,  an  order  was  issued  by 
Captain  Zebedee  Tugwell  that  all  must  be  ready  for  a  three 
days'  trip,  when  the  tide  should  serve,  which  would  be  at 
the  first  of  the  ebb,  about  ten  in  the  morning.  The  tides 
were  slackening  now,  and  the  smacks  had  required  some 
change  of  berth,  but  still  they  were  not  very  far  from  the 
Admiral's  white  gate. 

"I  shall  go  down  to  see  them,  papa,  if  you  please,"  Dolly 
said  to  her  father  at  breakfast-time.  "They  should  have 
gone  on  Monday;  but  they  were  too  rich;  and  I  think  it 
very  shameful  of  them.  I  dare  say  they  have  not  got  a 
halfpenny  left,  and  that  makes  them  look  so  lively.     Of 
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course  tliey Ve  been  stuffing,  and  they  won't  move  fast,  and 
they  can't  expect  any  more  dinner  till  they  catch  it.  But 
they  have  got  so  much  bacon  that  they  don't  care." 

"What  could  they  have  better,  I  should  like  to  know  ?"' 
asked  the  Admiral,  who  had  seen  hard  times.  "Why,  I 
gave  seven  men  three  dozen  apiece  for  turning  their  noses 
up  at  salt  horse,  just  because  he  whisked  his  tail  in  the  cop- 
per. Lord  bless  my  soul!  what  is  the  nation  coming  to, 
when  a  man  can't  dine  upon  cold  bacon  ?" 

"No,  it  is  not  that,  papa.  They  are  very  good  in  that 
way,  as  their  wives  will  tell  you.  Jenny  Shanks  tells  me 
the  very  same  thing,  and  of  course  she  knows  all  about 
them.  She  knew  they  would  never  think  of  going  out  on 
Monday,  and  if  I  had  asked  her  I  might  have  known  it  too. 
But  she  says  that  they  are  sure  to  catch  this  tide." 

"Very  well,  Dolly.  Go  you  and  catch  them.  You  are 
never  content  without  seeing  something.  Though  what 
there  is  to  see  in  a  lot  of  lubberly  craft  pushing  off  with 
punt-poles — " 

"Hush,  papa,  hush!  Don't  be  so  contemptuous.  What 
did  my  godfather  say  the  other  day  ?  And  I  suppose  he  un- 
derstands things." 

' '  Don't  quote  your  godfather  against  your  father.  It 
was  never  intended  in  the  Catechism.  And  if  it  was,  I 
would  never  put  up  with  it." 

Dolly  made  off ;  for  she  knew  that  her  father,  while  proud 
of  his  great  impartiality,  candor,  and  scorn  of  all  trumpery 
feeling,  was  sometimes  unable  to  make  out  the  reason  why 
a  queer  little  middy  of  his  own  should  now  stand  upon  the 
^iddy  truck  of  fame,  while  himself,  still  ahead  of  him  in 
the  Navy  List,  might  pace  his  quarter-deck  and  have  hats 
touched  to  him,  but  never  a  heart  beat  one  pulse  quicker. 
Jealous  he  was  not;  but  still,  but  still,  at  least  in  his  own 
family — 

Leaving  her  dear  father  to  his  meditations — which  Faith 
ran  up  to  kiss  away — fair  Dolly  put  on  a  plain  hat  and  scarf, 
D[uite  good  enough  for  the  fishermen,  and  set  off  in  haste  for 
the  Round-house,  to  see  the  expedition  start.  By  the  time 
she  was  there,  and  had  lifted  the  sashes,  and  got  the  spy- 
glass ready,  the  flow  of  the  tide  was  almost  spent,  and  the 
brimming  moment  of  the  slack  was  nigh.  For  this  all  the 
folk  of  the  village  waited,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
place ;  the  manhood  and  boyhood,  to  launch  forth ;  old  age, 
womanhood,  and  childhood,  to  contribute  the  comfort  of 
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kind  looks  and  good-byo.  The  tides,  though  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  winds  in  lickleness,  are  capricious  here,  having 
sallies  of  irregularity  when  there  has  been  a  long  period  of 
northeast  winds,  bringing  a  counter-llow  to  the  Atlantic  in- 
llux.  And  a  man  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
coast,  as  well  as  the  moon  and  the  weather,  to  foretell  how 
the  water  will  rise  and  fall  there.  For  the  present,however, 
there  was  no  such  puzzle.  The  last  lift  of  the  quiet  tide 
shone  along  the  beach  in  three  straight  waves,  shallow  steps 
that  arose  inshore,  and  spent  themselves  without  breaking. 

"Toorn  o'  the  tide!"  the  Captain  shouted;  "all  aboord, 
aboord,  my  lads !  The  more  'e  bide  ashore,  the  wuss  'e  be. 
See  to  Master  Cheeseman's  craft !  Got  a  good  hour  af ront 
of  us.  Dan'el,  what  be  mooning  at  ?  Fetch  'un  a  clout  on 
his  head,  Harry  Shanks;  or,  Tim,  you  run  up  and  do  it. 
Doubt  the  young  hosebird  were  struck  last  moon,  and  his 
brains  put  to  salt  in  a  herring-tub.  Home  with  you,  wife! 
And  take  Dan,  if  you  will.  He'd  do  more  good  at  the  chip- 
ping job,  with  the  full  moon  in  his  head  so." 

"Then  home  I  will  take  my  son,  Master  Tugwell,"  his 
wife  answered,  with  much  dignity,  for  all  the  good  wives  of 
Springhaven  heard  him,  and  what  would  they  think  of  her 
if  she  said  nothing ?  "Home  I  will  take  my  son  and  yours, 
and  the  wisest  place  for  him  to  abide  in,  with  his  father  set 
agin  him  so.  Dan'el,  you  come  along  of  me.  I  won't  have 
my  eldest  boy  gainsayed  so." 

Zebedee  Tugwell  closed  his  lips,  and  went  on  with  his 
proper  business.  All  the  women  would  side  with  him,  if  he 
left  them  the  use  of  their  own  minds,  and  the  sound  of  his 
wife's  voice  last ;  while  all  the  men  in  their  hearts  felt  wis- 
dom. But  the  young  man,  loath  to  be  left  behind,  came 
doubtfully  down  to  the  stern  of  the  boat,  which  was  pushing 
off  for  the  Rosalie.  And  he  looked  at  the  place  where  he 
generally  sat,  and  then  at  his  father  and  the  rest  of  them. 

' '  No  gappermouths  here !"  cried  his  father,  sternly.  ' '  Get 
theezell  home  with  the  vemmelvolk.  Shove  off  without 
him,  Tim !     How  many  more  tides  would  'e  lose  V 

Young  Dan,  whose  stout  legs  were  in  the  swirling  water, 
snatched  up  his  striped  woolsey  from  under  the  tiller,  threw 
it  on  his  shoulder,  and  walked  off, without  a  farewell  to  any 
one.  The  whole  of  Springhaven  that  could  see  saw  it,  and 
they  never  had  seen  such  a  thing  before.  Captain  Zeb 
stood  up  and  stared,  w'ith  his  big  forehead  coming  out  under 
his  hat,  and  his  golden  beard  shining  in  the  morning  sun: 
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)ut  the  only  satisfaction  for  his  eyes  was  the  back  of  his  son 
growing  smaller  and  smaller. 

"Chip  of  the  old  block!"  "Sarve  'e  right,  Cap'enl" 
'Starve  'un  back  to  his  manners  again!"  the  inferior  chief- 
iains  of  the  expedition  cried,  according  to  their  several 
riews  of  life.  But  Zebedee  Tugwell  paid  no  heed  to  thoughts 
)utside  of  his  own  hat  and  coat.  "  Spake  when  I  ax  you," 
le  said,  urbanely,  but  with  a  glance  which  conveyed  to  any 
»o  urgent  sympathizer  that  he  would  be  knocked  down, 
vhen  accessible. 

But,  alas !  the  less-disciplined  women  rejoiced,  with  a  wink 
it  their  departing  lords,  as  Mrs.  Zebedee  set  off  in  chase  of 
ler  long-striding  Daniel.  The  mother,  enriched  by  home 
iffections,  and  course  of  duties  well  performed,  was  of  a 
•ounded  and  ample  figure,  while  the  son  was  tall,  and  as  thin 
IS  might  be  one  of  strong  and  well-knit  frame.  And  the 
;ense  of  wrong  would  not  permit  him  to  turn  his  neck,  or 
ake  a  glance  at  the  enterprise  which  had  rejected  him. 

' '  How  grand  he  does  look !  what  a  noble  profile !"  thought 
Dolly,  who  had  seen  everything  without  the  glass,  but  now 
wrought  it  to  bear  upon  his  countenance.  "He  is  like  the 
jenturion  in  the  painted  window,  or  a  Roman  medallion 
;vith  a  hat  on.  But  that  old  woman  will  never  catch  him. 
3he  might  just  as  well  go  home  again.  He  is  walking  about 
;en  miles  an  hour,  and  how  beautifully  straight  his  legs  are ! 
What  a  shame  that  he  should  not  be  a  gentleman !  He  is 
:en  times  more  like  one  than  most  of  the  officers  that  used 
;o  come  bothering  me  so.  I  wonder  how  far  he  means  to 
^o  ?  I  do  hope  he  won't  make  away  with  himself.  It  is  al- 
oiost  enough  to  make  him  do  it,  to  be  so  insulted  by  his  own 
father,  and  disgraced  before  all  the  village,  simply  because 
lie  can't  help  having  his  poor  head  so  full  of  me !  Nobody 
shall  ever  say  that  I  did  anything  to  give  him  the  faintest 
encouragement,  because  it  would  be  so  very  wicked  and  so 
3ruel,  considering  all  he  has  done  for  me.  But  if  he  comes 
back,  when  his  father  is  out  of  sight,  and  he  has  walked  off 
bis  righteous  indignation,  and  all  these  people  are  gone  to 
dinner,  it  might  give  a  turn  to  his  thoughts  if  I  were  to  put 
on  my  shell-coloured  frock  and  the  pale  blue  sash,  and  just 
go  and  see,  on  the  other  side  of  the  stepping-stones,  how 
much  longer  they  mean  to  be  with  that  boat  they  began  so 
long  ago." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ACROSS  THE  STEPPING-STONES. 

Very  good  boats  Avere  built  at  this  time  in  the  south  of 
England,  stout,  that  is  to  say,  and  strong,  and  fit  to  ride  over 
a  heavy  sea,  and  plunge  gallantly  into  the  trough  of  it.  But 
as  the  strongest  men  are  seldom  swift  of  foot  or  light  of 
turn,  so  these  robust  and  sturdy  boats  must  have  their  own 
time  and  swing  allowed  them,  ere  ever  they  would  come 
round  or  step  out.  Having  met  a  good  deal  of  the  sea,  they 
knew,  like  a  man  who  has  felt  a  good  deal  of  the  world,  that 
heavy  endurance  and  patient  bluffness  are  safer  to  get 
through  the  waves  somehow  than  sensitive  fibre  and  elegant 
frame. 

But  the  sea-going  folk  of  Springhaven  had  learned,  by 
lore  of  generations,  to  build  a  boat  with  an  especial  slieei 
forward,  beam  far  back,  and  deep  run  of  stern,  so  that  sh( 
was  lively  in  the  heaviest  of  weather,  and  strong  enough  tc 
take  a  good  thump  smiling,  when  unable  to  dance  over  it. 
Yet  as  a  little  thing  often  makes  all  the  difiPerence  in  great 
things,  it  was  very  difficult  for  anybody  to  find  out  exactly 
the  difiPerence  between  a  boat  built  here  and  a  boat  built  ten 
or  twenty  miles  ofi',  in  imitation  of  her.  The  sea,  however, 
knew  the  difference  in  a  moment  between  the  true  thing 
and  the  counterfeit,  and  encouraged  the  one  to  go  merrily 
on,  while  it  sent  back  the  other  staggering.  The  secret  lay 
chiefly  in  a  hollow  curve  forward  of  nine  or  ten  planks  upoi 
either  side,  which  could  only  be  compassed  by  skilful  use  ol 
adze  and  chisel,  frame-saw  and  small  tools,  after  choice  of 
the  very  best  timber,  free  from  knots,  tough  and  flexible. 
And  the  best  judge  of  these  points  was  Zebedee  Tugwell. 

Not  having  cash  enough  just  at  present  (by  reason  of 
family  expenses,  and  the  high  price  of  bread  and  of  every- 
thing else)  to  set  upon  the  stocks  the  great  smack  of  the 
future,  which  should  sail  round  theBosalie,  Captain  Tugwell 
was  easing  his  mind  by  building  a  boat  for  stormy  weather^ 
such  as  they  very  seldom  have  inshore,  but  are  likely  to 
meet  with  outside  the  Head.    As  yet  there  were  not  many 
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rowing  boats  here  fit  to  go  far  in  tumbling  water,  though  the 
few  that  could  do  it  did  it  well,  and  Tug  well's  intention  was 
to  beat  them  all  in  power  and  spring  and  buoyancy.  The 
fame  of  his  meaning  was  spread  for  as  much  as  twenty 
leagues  along  the  coast;  and  jealous  people  laughed,  instead 
of  waiting  for  him  to  finish  it. 

Young  Daniel  had  been  well  brought  up  in  the  mysteries 
of  his  father's  craft,  and  having  a  vigorous  turn  of  wrist,  as 
well  as  a  true  eye  and  quick  brain,  he  was  even  outgrowing 
the  paternal  skill,  with  experiments  against  experience.  He 
had  beautiful  theories  of  his  own,  and  felt  certain  that  he 
could  prove  them,  if  any  one  with  cash  could  be  brought  to 
see  their  beauty.  His  father  admitted  that  he  had  good 
ideas,  and  might  try  them,  if  any  fool  would  find  the  money. 

Wroth  as  he  had  been  at  the  sharp  rebuff  and  contumely 
of  his  father,  young  Daniel,  after  a  long,  strong  walk,  began 
to  look  at  things  more  peaceably.  The  power  of  the  land, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  sea,  and  the  goodness  of  the  sky  un- 
angered  him,  and  the  air  that  came  from  some  oyster  beds, 
as  the  tide  was  falling,  hungered  him.  Home  he  went,  in 
good  time  for  dinner,  as  the  duty  of  a  young  man  is ;  and  in- 
stead of  laughing  when  he  came  by,  the  maids  of  Spring- 
haven  smiled  at  him.  This  quite  righted  him  in  his  own 
opinion,  yet  leaving  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  which 
comes  from  a  shake  in  that  cradle  lately.  He  made  a  good 
dinner,  and  shouldered  his  adze,  with  a  frail  of  tools  hang- 
ing on  the  neck  of  it ;  and  troubled  with  nothing  but  love — 
which  is  a  woe  of  self-infiiction — whistled  his  way  to  the 
beach,  to  let  all  the  women  understand  that  he  was  not  a 
bit  ashamed.  And  they  felt  for  him  all  the  more  because 
he  stood  up  for  himself  a  little. 

Doubtful  rights  go  cheap ;  and  so  the  foreshore  westward 
of  the  brook  being  claimed  by  divers  authorities,  a  tidy  little 
cantle  of  it  had  been  leased  by  Admiral  Darling,  lord  of  the 
manor,  to  Zebedee  Tugwell,  boat-builder,  for  the  yearly 
provent  of  two  and  sixpence  sterling.  The  Admiral's  man 
of  law,  Mr.  Furkettle,  had  strongly  advised,  and  well  pre- 
pared the  necessary  instrument,  which  would  grow  into 
value  by-and-by  as  evidence  of  title.  And  who  could  serve 
summary  process  of  ejectment  upon  an  interloper  in  a  man- 
ner so  valid  as  Zebedee's  would  be  ?  Possession  was  certain 
as  long  as  he  lived ;  ousters  and  filibusters,  in  the  form  of 
railway  companies  and  communists,  were  a  bubble  as  yet  in 
the  womb  of  ages. 
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This  piece  of  land,  or  sand,  or  rush  seemed  very  unlikely 
to  be  wortli  dispute.  If  seisin  corporeal,  user  immemorial, 
and  prescription  for  levance  and  couchance  conferred  any 
title  indefeasible,  then  were  the  rabbits  the  owners  in  fee 
simple,  absolute,  paramount,  and  source  of  pedigree.  But 
they,  while  thoroughly  aware  of  this,  took  very  little  heed 
to  go  into  it,  nor  troubled  their  gentle  natures  much  about 
a  few  yards  of  sand  or  grass,  as  the  two-legged  creatures 
near  them  did.  Inasmuch  as  they  had  soft  banks  of  herb 
and  vivid  moss  to  sit  upon,  sweet  crisp  grass  and  juicy  clo- 
ver for  unlaboured  victuals — as  well  as  a  thousand  other 
nibbles  which  we  are  too  gross  to  understand — and  for  bev- 
erage not  only  all  the  abundance  of  the  brook  (whose  brill- 
iance might  taste  of  men),  but  also  a  little  spring  of  their 
own  which  came  out  of  its  hole  like  a  rabbit ;  and  then  for 
scenery  all  the  sea,  with  strange  things  running  over  it,  as 
well  as  a  great  park  of  their  own  having  countless  avenues 
of  rush,  ragwort,  and  thistle-stump— where  would  they  have 
deserved  to  be  if  they  had  not  been  contented?  Content 
they  were,  and  even  joyful  at  the  proper  time  of  day.  Joy- 
ful in  the  morning,  because  the  sun  was  come  again ;  joyful 
in  the  middle  day  to  see  how  well  the  world  went;  and  in 
the  evening  merry  with  the  tricks  of  their  own  shadows. 

Quite  fifteen  stepping-stones  stepped  up — if  you  counted 
three  that  were  made  of  wood — to  soothe  the  dignity  of  the 
brook  in  its  last  fresh-water  moments,  rather  than  to  gratify 
the  dry-skin'd  soles  of  gentlefolk.  For  any  one,  with  a  five 
shilling  pair  of  boots  to  terminate  in,  might  skip  dry-footed 
across  the  sandy  purlings  of  the  rivulet.  And  only  when  a 
flood  came  down,  or  the  head  of  some  spring-tide  came  up, 
did  any  but  playful  children  tread  the  lichened  cracks  of 
the  stepping-stones.  And  nobody  knew  this  better  than 
Horatia  Dorothy  Darling. 

The  bunnies  who  lived  to  the  west  of  the  brook  had  rec- 
onciled their  minds  entirely  now  to  the  rising  of  tl;at  boat 
among  them.  At  first  it  made  a  noise,  and  scratched  the 
sand,  and  creaking  things  came  down  to  it;  and  when  the 
moon  came  through  its  ribs  in  the  evening,  tail  was  the 
quarter  to  show  to  it.  But  as  it  went  on  naturally  growing, 
seldom  appearing  to  make  much  noise,  unless  there  was  a 
man  very  near  it,  and  even  then  keeping  him  from  doing 
any  harm — outside  the  disturbance  that  he  lives  in — without 
so  much  as  a  council  called,  they  tolerated  this  encroach 
ment.     Some  of  the  bolder  fathers  came  and  sat  inside  to 
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consider  it,  and  left  their  compliments  all  round  to  the  mas- 
ters of  the  enterprise.  And  even  when  Daniel  came  to 
work,  as  he  happened  to  do  this  afternoon,  they  carried  on 
their  own  work  in  its  highest  form — that  of  play — upon  the 
premises  they  lent  him. 

Though  not  very  large,  it  was  a  lively,  punctual,  well- 
conducted,  and  pleasant  rabbit-warren.  Sudden  death  was 
avoidable  on  the  part  of  most  of  its  members,  nets,  ferrets, 
gins,  and  wires  being  alike  forbidden,  foxes  scarcely  ever 
seen,  and  even  guns  a  rare  and  very  memorable  visitation. 
The  headland  staves  the  southern  storm,  sand-hills  shevelled 
with  long  rush  disarm  the  western  fury,  while  inland  gales 
from  north  and  east  leap  into  the  clouds  from  the  uplands. 
Well  aware  of  all  their  bliss,  and  feeling  worthy  of  it,  the 
blameless  citizens  pour  forth,  upon  a  mild  spring  evening, 
to  give  one  another  the  time  of  day,  to  gaze  at  the  labours  of 
men  upon  the  sea,  and  to  take  the  sweet  leisure,  the  breeze, 
and  the  browse.  The  gray  old  coneys  of  curule  rank,  prime 
senators  of  the  sandy  beach,  and  fathers  of  the  father-land, 
hold  a  just  session  upon  the  head  borough,  and  look  like 
brown  loaves  in  the  distance.  But  these  are  coneys  of  great 
mark  and  special  character,  full  of  light  and  leading,  be- 
cause they  have  been  shot  at,  and  understand  how  to  avoid 
it  henceforth.  They  are  satisfied  to  chew  very  little  bits  of 
stuff,  and  particular  to  have  no  sand  in  it,  and  they  hunch 
their  round  backs  almost  into  one  another^  and  double  up 
their  legs  to  keep  them  warm,  and  reflect  on  their  friends' 
gray  whiskers.  And  one  of  their  truest  pleasures  is,  sitting 
snug  at  their  own  doors,  to  watch  their  children's  gambols. 

For  this  is  the  time,  with  the  light  upon  the  slope,  and  the 
freshness  of  salt  flowing  in  from  the  sea,  when  the  spirit  of 
youth  must  be  free  of  the  air,  and  the  quickness  of  life  is 
abounding.  Without  any  heed  of  the  cares  that  are  com- 
ing, or  the  prick-eared  fears  of  the  elders,  a  fine  lot  of  young 
bunnies  with  tails  on  the  frisk  scour  everywhere  over  the 
warren.  Up  and  down  the  grassy  dips  and  yellow  piles  of 
wind-drift,  and  in  and  out  of  the  ferny  coves  and  tussocks 
of  rush  and  ragwort,  they  scamper,  and  caper,  and  chase 
one  another,  in  joy  that  the  winter  is  banished  at  last,  and 
the  glorious  sun  come  back  again. 

Suddenly,  as  at  the  wave  of  a  wand,  they  all  stop  short 
and  listen.  The  sun  is  behind  them,  low  and  calm,  there  is 
not  a  breath  of  wind  to  stir  their  flax,  not  even  the  feather 
of  a  last  year's  bloom  has  moved,  unless  they  moved  it.   Yet 
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signal  of  peril  has  passed  among  them;  they  curve  their  soft 
ears  for  the  sound  of  it,  and  open  their  sensitive  nostrils, 
and  pat  upon  the  ground  with  one  little  foot  to  encourage 
themselves  against  the  panting  of  their  hearts  and  the  trai- 
torous length  of  their  shadows. 

Ha!  Not  for  nothing  was  their  fear  this  day.  An  active 
and  dangerous  specimen  of  the  human  race  was  coming, 
lightly  and  gracefully  skimming  the  moss,  ahove  salt-water 
reach,  of  the  stepping-stones.  The  steps  are  said  to  be  a 
thousand  years  old,  and  probably  are  of  half  that  age,  be- 
longing to  a  time  when  sound  work  throve,  and  a  monastery 
flourished  in  the  valley.  Even  though  they  come  down 
from  great  Hercules  himself,  never  have  they  been  crossed 
by  a  prettier  foot  or  a  fairer  form  than  now  came  gaily  over 
them.  But  the  rabbits  made  no  account  of  that.  To  the 
young  man  with  the  adze  they  were  quite  accustomed,  and 
they  liked  him,  because  he  minded  his  own  business,  and 
cared  nothing  about  theirs;  but  of  this  wandering  maiden 
they  had  no  safe  knowledge,  an  (J  judged  the  worst,  and  all 
rushed  away,  some  tenscore  strong,  giving  notice  to  him  as 
they  passed  the  boat  that  he  also  had  better  be  cautious. 

Daniel  was  in  a  sweet  temper  now,  by  virtue  of  hard  la- 
bour and  gratified  wit.  By  skill,  and  persistence,  and  bodily 
strength  he  had  compassed  a  curve  his  father  had  declared 
impossible  without  a  dock-yard.  Three  planks  being  fixed, 
he  was  sure  of  the  rest,  and  could  well  afford  to  stop,  to  ad- 
mire the  effect,  and  feel  proud  of  his  work,  and  of  himself 
the  worker.  Then  the  panic  of  the  coneys  made  him  turn 
his  head,  and  the  quick  beat  of  his  heart  was  quickened  by 
worse  than  bodily  labour. 

Miss  Dolly  Darling  was  sauntering  sweetly,  as  if  there 
were  only  one  sex  in  the  world,  and  that  an  entirely  divine 
one.  The  gleam  of  spring  sunset  was  bright  in  her  hair, 
and  in  the  soft  garnish  of  health  on  her  cheeks,  and  the  vig 
orous  play  of  young  life  in  her  eyes;  while  the  silvery 
glance  of  the  sloping  shore,  and  breezy  ruffle  of  the  darken- 
ing sea,  did  nothing  but  offer  a  foil  for  the  form  of  the  shell 
coloured  frock  and  the  sky-blue  sash. 

Young  Daniel  fell  back  upon  his  half-shaped  work,  and 
despised  it,  and  himself,  and  everything,  except  what  he  was 
afraid  to  look  at.  In  the  hollow  among  the  sand-hills,  where 
the  cradle  of  the  boat  was,  fine  rushes  grew,  and  tufts  of 
ragwort,  and  stalks  of  last  year  s  thistles,  and  sea-osiers 
where  the  spring  oozed  down.    Through  these  the  white  rib 
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of  the  rising  boat  shone  forth  like  an  elephant's  skeleton; 
but  the  builder  entertained  some  hope,  as  well  as  some  fear, 
of  being  unperceived. 

But  a  far  greater  power  than  his  own  was  here.  Curved 
and  hollow  ships  are  female  in  almost  all  languages,  not 
only  because  of  their  curves  and  hollows,  but  also  because 
they  are  craft — so  to  speak. 

"Oh,  Captain  Tug  well,  are  you  at  work  still  ?  Why,  you 
really  ought  to  have  gone  with  the  smacks.  But  perhaps 
you  sent  your  son  instead.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you !  It  is 
such  nice  company  to  hear  you !  I  did  not  expect  to  be  left 
alone,  like  this." 

"If  you  please,  miss,  it  isn't  father  at  all.  Father  is  gone 
with  the  fishing  long  ago.  It  is  only  me,  Daniel,  if  you 
please,  miss." 

"No,  Daniel,  I  am  not  pleased  at  all.  I  am  quite  surprised 
that  you  should  work  so  late.  It  scarcelv  seems  respect- 
able." 

At  this  the  young  man  was  so  much  amazed  that  he  could 
only  stare,  while  she  walked  off,  until  the  clear  duty  of  right- 
ing himself  in  her  good  opinion  struck  him.  Then  he  threw 
on  his  coat  and  ran  after  her. 

"If  you  please.  Miss  Dolly — will  you  please.  Miss  Dolly  ?'^ 
he  called,  as  she  made  off  for  the  stepping-stones ;  but  she 
did  not  turn  round,  though  her  name  was  "  Miss  Dolly"  all 
over  Springhaven,  and  she  liked  it.  "You  are  bound  to 
stop,  miss,"  he  said,  sternly;  and  she  stopped,  and  cried, 
"What  do  you  mean  by  such  words  to  me  ?" 

"Not  any  sort  of  harm,  miss,"  he  answered,  humbly,  in- 
asmuch as  she  had  obeyed  him ;  ' '  and  I  ask  your  pardon 
for  speaking  so.  But  if  you  think  twice,  you  are  bound  to 
explain  what  you  said  concerning  me,  now  just." 

"Oh,  about  your  working  so  late,  you  mean.  I  offered 
good  advice  to  you.  I  think  it  is  wrong  that  you  should 
go  on,  when  everybody  else  has  left  off  long  ago.  But  per- 
haps your  father  makes  you." 

"  Father  is  a  just  man,"  said  young  Tugwell,  drawing  up 
his  own  integrity;  "now  and  then  he  may  take  a  crooked 
twist, or  such  like;  but  he  never  goeth  out  of  fair  play  to  his 
knowledge.  He  hath  a-been  hard  upon  me  this  day;  but 
the  main  of  it  was  to  check  mother  of  her  ways.  •  You  un- 
derstand, miss,  how  the  women-folk  go  on  in  a  house,  till 
the  other  women  hear  of  it,  And  then  out-of-doors  they 
are  the  same  as  lambs," 
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"  It  is  most  ungrateful  and  traitorous  of  you  to  your  own 
mother  to  talk  so.  Your  mother  spoils  you,  and  this  is  all 
the  thanks  slio  gets!  Wait  till  you  have  a  wife  of  your 
own,  Master  Daniel." 

"Wait  till  I  am  dead  then  I  may,  Miss  Dolly,"  he  an- 
swered, with  a  depth  of  voice  which  frightened  her  for  a 
moment ;  and  then  he  smiled  and  said,  ' '  I  beg  your  pardon," 
as  gracefully  as  any  gentleman  could  say  it;  "but  let  me 
see  you  safe  to  your  own  gate;  there  are  very  rough  people 
about  here  now,  and  the  times  are  not  quite  as  they  used  to 
be  when  we  were  a- fighting  daily." 

He  followed  her  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  then  ran  for- 
ward and  opened  the  white  gate.  "Good-night,  Daniel,'* 
the  young  lady  said,  as  he  lifted  his  working  cap  to  her, 
showing  his  bright  curls  against  the  darkening  sea;  "I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  I  do  hope  I  have  not  said 
anything  to  vex  you.  I  have  never  forgotten  all  you  did  for 
me,  and  you  must  not  mind  the  way  I  have  of  saying  things." 

' '  What  a  shame  it  does  appear— what  a  fearful  shame  it 
is,"  she  whispered  to  herself,  as  she  hurried  through  the  trees 
— "that  he  should  be  nothing  but  a  fisherman  1  He  is  a 
gentleman  in  everything  but  birth  and  education;  and  so 
strong,  and  so  brave,  and  so  good-looking  1" 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

NO    PROMOTION. 

"Do  it  again  now,  Captain  Scuddy;  do  it  again;  you 
know  you  must." 

"You  touched  the  rim  with  your  shoe  last  time.  You 
are  bound  to  do  it  clean  once  more." 

' '  No,  he  didn't.  You  are  a  liar ;  it  was  only  the  ribbon 
of  his  shoe." 

"  I'll  punch  your  head  if  you  say  that  again.  It  was  his 
heel,  and  here's  the  mark." 

"Oh,  Scuddy  dear,  don't  notice  them.  You  can  do  it 
fifty  times  running",  if  you  like.  Nobody  can  run  or  jump 
like  you.     Do  it  just  once  more  to  please  me." 

Kitty  Fanshawe,  a  boy  with  large  blue  eyes  and  a  purely 
gentle  face,  looked  up  at  Blyth  Scudamore  so  faithfully, 
that  to  resist  him  was  impossible. 

' '  Very  well,  then ;  once  more  for  Kitty,"  said  the  sweetest- 
tempered  of  mankind,  as  he  vaulted  back  into  the  tub. 
"But  you  know  that  I  always  leave  off  at  a  dozen.  Thir- 
teen— thirteen,  I  could  never  stop  at.  I  shall  have  to  do 
fourteen  at  least;  and  it  is  too  bad,  just  after  dinner.  Now 
all  of  you  watch  whether  I  touch  it  anywhere." 

A  barrel  almost  five  feet  in  height,  and  less  than  a  yard 
in  breadth,  stood  under  a  clump  of  trees  in  the  play-ground ; 
and  Blyth  Scudamore  had  made  a  clean  leap  one  day,  for 
his  own  satisfaction,  out  of  it.  Sharp  eyes  saw  him,  and 
sharp  wits  were  pleased,  and  a  strong  demand  had  arisen 
that  he  should  ]3erform  this  feat  perpetually.  Good  nerve 
as  well  as  strong  spring,  and  compactness  of  power  are 
needed  for  it;  and  even  in  this  athletic  age  there  are  few 
who  find  it  easy. 

"Come,  now,"  he  said,  as  he  landed  lightly,  with  both 
heels  together;  "one  of  you  big  fellows  come  and  do  it. 
You  are  three  inches  taller  than  I  am.  And  you  have  only 
got  to  make  up  your  minds." 

But  all  the  big  fellows  hung  back,  or  began  to  stimulate 
one  another,  and  to  prove  to  each  other  how  easy  it  was,  by 
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every  proof  but  practice.  *' Well,  then,  I  must  do  it  onco 
more,"  said  Blyth,  "for  I  dare  not  leave  off  at  thirteen,  for 
fear  of  some  great  calamity,  such  as  I  never  could  jump 
out  of." 

But  before  he  could  get  into  the  tub  again,  to  prepare  for 
the  clear  spring  out  of  it,  he  beheld  a  man  with  silver  but- 
tons coming  across  the  playing-field.     His  heart  fell  into 
his  heels,  and  no  more  agility  remained  in  him.     He  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  Admiral  Dar- 
ling would  forget  all  about  him  by 
Saturday;  and  though  the  fair  im- 
%"JBIHP'     age  of  Dolly  would  abide  in  that 
'i^      P^M^^^k         quiet  mind  for  a  long  while,  the 
jz^v^^      balance  of  his  wishes  (cast  by 
iQ^     .^^Mim^^!^      shyness)    was   heavily   against 

this  visit.     And  the 

boys,     who      under- 

.^      stood      his      nature, 

.^y^^    with  a  poignant  love 

/   -'  •- )' >^iW^^^MB^^[^^^^^<^      —like    that    of    our 

^^         friends  when  they 
find  us  in  a  fix — 
*>  L  '    fJ^^SJ^^^PSfflfci'  "^S^^  ■;  •  i:  began  to  probe  his 

I    ,   .  I^SBBU^^^^I^  ^&^v:';pl£'    tender  places. 

'"^^^^^  k"^   .■■''f''"fe'  "One     more 

iri'"^'         jump.    Captain 

\!^HKMIIirara8MlilSVWI1k  ^  Scuddy  !         You 

-w^am^^mSSammWW^. '  ...,         must ;    to     show 

E'.,::'      the  flunky  what 

•v.>       you  can  do." 

'-''  "Oh,    don't    I 

I  wKk       -^-  mil  ^  "'"~:3r^^  ''    "^ish   I    was  go- 

'     Uv'^    '■^'^^'^^^^"q^        ing?    He'll  have 

'•  ,       ^"^3        turtle    soup,  and 
'.   .   ,-^s^^        ^^       -^  venison,  and  two 

-  ""^  men    behind    his 

chair." 

"And  the  beautiful  young  ladies  looking  at  him  every 
time  he  takes  a  mouthful." 

"But  he  dare  not  go  courting  after  thirteen  jumps.  And 
he  has  vowed  that  he  will  have  another.  Come,  Captain 
Scuddy,  no  time  to  lose." 

But  Scudamore  set  off  to  face  his  doom,  with  his  old  hat 
hanging  on  the  back  of  his  head,  as  it  generally  did,  and 
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his  fuddy  face  and  mild  blue  eyes  full  of  liumorous  diffi- 
dence and  perplexity. 

"If  you  please,  sir,  his  honour  the  Hadmiral  have  sent 
me  to  fetch  'e  and  your  things;  and  hoss  be  baiting  along  of 
the  Blue  Dragon." 

*'I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  forgot  all  about  it,  or,  at  least, 
I  thought  that  he  would.  How  long  before  we  ought  to 
start  ?" 

"My  name  is  Gregory,  sir — Coachman  Gregory — accus- 
tomed always  to  a  pair,  but  doesn't  mind  a  single  hoss,  to 
oblige  the  Hadmiral,  once  in  a  way.  About  half  an  hour, 
sir,  will  suit  me,  unless  they  comes  down  to  the  skittle- 
alley,  as  ought  to  be  always  on  a  Saturday  afternoon;  but 
not  a  soul  there  when  I  looked  in." 

Any  man  in  Scudamore's  position,  except  himself,  would 
have  grieved  and  groaned.  For  the  evening  dress  of  that 
time,  though  less  gorgeous  than  of  the  age  before,  was  still 
an  expensive  and  elaborate  affair;  and  the  young  man,  in 
this  ebb  of  fortune,  was  poorly  stocked  with  raiment.  But 
he  passed  this  trouble  with  his  usual  calmness  and  disregard 
of  trifles.  "If  I  wear  the  best  I  have  got,"  he  thought,  "I 
cannot  be  charged  with  disrespect.  The  Admiral  knows 
what  a  sailor  is ;  and,  after  all,  who  will  look  at  me  ?"  Ac- 
cordingly he  went  just  as  he  was,  for  he  never  wore  an 
overcoat,  but  taking  a  little  canvas  kit,  with  pumps  and  silk 
stockings  for  evening  wear,  and  all  the  best  that  he  could 
muster  of  his  Volunteer  equipment. 

The  Admiral  came  to  the  door  of  the  Hall,  and  met  him 
with  such  hearty  warmth,  and  a  glance  of  such  kind  ap- 
proval at  his  open  throat  and  glowing  cheeks,  that  the 
young  man  felt  a  bound  of  love  and  tender  veneration  to- 
wards him,  which  endured  for  lifetime, 

"Your  father  was  my  dearest  friend,  and  the  very  best 
man  I  ever  knew.  I  must  call  you  'Blyth,'  "  said  the  Ad- 
miral, "for  if  I  call  you  'Scudamore,'  I  shall  think  per- 
petually of  my  loss." 

At  dinner  that  day  there  was  no  other  guest,  and  nothing 
to  disturb  the  present  one,  except  a  young  lady's  quick 
glances,  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  have  no  knowledge. 
Faith  Darling,  a  gentle  and  beautiful  young  woman,  had 
taken  a  natural  liking  to  him,  because  of  his  troubles,  and 
simplicity,  and  devotion  to  his  widowed  mother.  But  to 
the  younger,  Dolly  Darling,  he  was  only  a  visitor,  dull  and 
Stupid,  requiring,  without  at  all  repaying,  the  trouble  of 
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some  attention.  lie  "was  not  tall,  nor  handsome,  nor  of 
striking  appearance  in  anyway ;  and  although  he  was  clearly 
a  gentleman,  to  her  hasty  judgment  he  was  not  an  accom- 
plished or  even  a  clever  one.  His  inborn  modesty  and  shy- 
ness placed  liim  at  great  disadvantage,  until  well  known ;  and 
the  simple  truth  of  his  nature  forbade  any  of  the  large  talk 
and  bold  utterance  which  pleased  her  as  yet  among  young 
ofFicers. 

"What  a  plague  he  will  be  all  day  to-morrow!"  she  said 
to  her  sister  in  the  drawing-room.  "Father  was  obliged,  I 
suppose,  to  invite  him;  but  what  can  we  do  with  him  all 
the  day  ?  Sundays  are  dull  enough,  I  am  sure,  already, 
without  our  having  to  amuse  a  gentleman  who  has  scarcely 
got  two  ideas  of  his  own,  and  is  afraid  to  say  '  bo'  to  a  goose, 
I  do  believe.  Did  you  hear  what  he  said  when  I  asked  him 
whether  he  was  fond  of  riding  ?"  ■ 

"Yes;  and  I  thought  it  so  good  of  him  to  answer  so 
straightforwardly.  He  said  that  he  used  to  be  very  fond  of 
it,  but  was  afraid  that  he  should  fall  off  now." 

"I  should  like  to  see  him.  I  tell  you  what  we'll  do.  "We 
will  make  him  ride  back  on  Monday  morning,  and  put  him 
on  '  Blue  Bangles,'  who  won't  have  seen  daylight  since  Fri- 
day. Won't  he  jump  about  a  bit?  What  a  shame  it  is, 
not  to  let  us  ride  on  Sundays!" 

Ignorant  of  these  kind  intentions,  Scudamore  was  enjoy- 
ing himself  in  his  quiet,  observant  way.  Mr.  Twemlow,  the 
rector  of  the  parish,  had  chanced — as  he  often  chanced  on  a 
Saturday,  after  buckling  up  a  brace  of  sermons — to  issue  his 
mind  (with  his  body  outside  it)  for  a* little  relief  of  neigh- 
bourhood. And  these  little  airings  of  his  chastening  love 
— for  he  loved  everybody,  when  he  had  done  his  sermon — 
came,  whenever  there  was  a  fair  chance  of  it,  to  a  glass  of 
the  fine  old  port  which  is  the  true  haven  for  an  ancient 
Admiral. 

"Just  in  time.  Rector,"  cried  Admiral  Darling,  who  had 
added  by  many  a  hardship  to  his  inborn  hospitality.     ' '  This 
is  my   young    friend  Blj^th   Scudamore,  the   son  of  one 
of  my  oldest   friends.     You  have  heard  of  Sir  Edmondi 
Scudamore  ?"  J 

"And  seen  him  and  felt  him.     And  to  him  I  owe,  underl 
a  merciful  Providence,  the  power  of  drinking  in  this  fine 
port  the  health  of  his  son,  which  I  do  with  deep  pleasure, 
for  the  excellence  both  of  end  and  means." 

The  old  man  bowed  at  the  praise  of  his  wine,  and  thai 
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young  one  at  that  of  his  father.  Then,  after  the  usual  pinch 
of  snuff  from  the  Rector's  long  gold  box,  the  host  returned 
to  the  subject  he  had  been  full  of  before  this  interruption. 

' '  The  question  we  have  in  hand  is  this :  What  is  to  be  done 
with  our  young  friend  Blyth  ?  He  was  getting  on  famously, 
till  this  vile  peace  came.  Twemlow,  you  called  it  that  your- 
self, so  that  argument  about  words  is  useless.  Blyth's  lieu- 
tenancy was  on  the  books,  and  the  way  they  carry  things 
on  now,  and  shoot  poor  fellows'  heads  off,  he  might  have 
been  a  post-captain  in  a  twelvemonth.  And  now  there 
seems  nothing  on  earth  before  him  better  than  Holy  Orders." 

"Admiral  Darling  is  kind  enough  to  think,"  said  Scuda- 
more,  in  his  mild,  hesitative  way,  blushing  outwardly,  but 
smiling  inwardly,  "that  I  am  too  good  to  be  a  clergyman." 

"And  so  you  are,  and  Heaven  knows  it,  Blyth,  unless 
there  was  a  chance  of  getting  on  by  goodness,  which  there 
is  in  the  Navy,  but  not  in  the  Church.  Twemlow,  what  is 
your  opinion  ?" 

"It  would  not  be  modest  in  me,"  said  the  Eector,  "to 
stand  up  too  much  for  my  own  order.  We  do  our  duty, 
and  we  don't  get  on." 

"Exactly.  You  could  not  have  put  it  better.  You  get 
no  vacancies  by  shot  and  shell,  and  being  fit  for  another 
world,  you  keep  out  of  it.  Have  you  ever  heard  me  tell  the 
story  about  Gunner  MacCrab,  of  the  Bellerophon  f 

"Fifty  times,  and  more  than  that,"  replied  the  sturdy 
parson,  who  liked  to  make  a  little  cut  at  the  Church  some- 
times, but  would  not  allow  any  other  hand  to  do  it.  "But 
now  about  our  young  friend  here.  Surely,  with  all  that  we 
know  by  this  time  of  the  character  of  that  Boney,  we  can  see 
that  this  peace  is  a  mere  trick  of  his  to  bamboozle  us 
while  he  gets  ready.  In  six  months  we  shall  be  at  war 
again,  hammer  and  tongs,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Twem- 
low." 

"So  be  it!"  cried  the  Admiral,  with  a  stamp  on  his  oak 
floor,  while  Scudamore's  gentle  eyes  flashed  and  fell ;  "  if  it 
is  the  will  of  God,  so  be  it.  But  if  it  once  begins  again,  God 
alone  knows  where  France  will  be  before  you  and  I  are  in 
our  graves.  They  have  drained  all  our  patience,  and  our 
pockets  very  nearly ;  but  they  have  scarcely  put  a  tap  into 
our  energy  and  endurance.  But  what  are  they  ?  A  gang 
of  slaves  rammed  into  the  cannon  by  a  Despot." 

"They  seem  to  like  it,  and  the  question  is  for  them.  But 
the  struggle  will  be  desperate ;  mountains  of  carnage,  oceans 
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of  blood,  universal  mourning,  lamentation,  and  woe.  And 
I  have  had  enough  trouble  with  my  tithes  already." 

"Tithes  are  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Almighty,"  said 
the  Admiral,  who  paid  more  than  he  altogether  liked ;  "but 
a  war  goes  by  reason  and  good  management.  It  encourages 
the  best  men  of  the  day,  and  it  brings  out  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  which  are  quite  smothered  up  in 
peace  time.  It  keeps  out  a  quantity  of  foreign  rubbish  and 
stuff  only  made  to  be  looked  at,  and  it  makes  people  trust 
one  another,  and  know  what  country  they  belong  to,  and 
feel  how  much  they  have  left  to  be  thankful  for.  And 
what  is  the  use  of  a  noble  fleet,  unless  it  can  get  some  fight- 
ing ?  Blyth,  what  say  you  ?  You  know  something  about 
that." 

' '  No,  sir ;  I  have  never  been  at  close  quarters  yet.  And  I 
doubt — or  at  least  I  am  certain  that  I  should  not  like  it.  I 
am  afraid  that  I  should  want  to  run  down  below." 

Mr.  Twemlow,  having .  never  smelled  hostile  powder, 
gazed  at  him  rather  loftily,  while  the  young  man  blushed 
at  his  own  truth,  yet  looked  up  bravely  to  confirm  it. 

"Of  all  I  have  ever  known  or  met,"  said  Admiral  Dar- 
ling, quietly,  "there  are  but  three — Nelson  and  two  others, 
and  one  of  those  two  was  half-witted — who  could  fetch  up 
muzzle  to  muzzle  without  a  feeling  of  that  sort.  The  true 
courage  lies  in  resisting  the  impulse,  more  than  in  being  free 
from  it.  I  know  that  I  was  in  a  precious  fright  the  first 
time  I  was  shot  at,  even  at  a  decent  distance;  and  I  don't 
pretend  to  like  it  even  now.  But  I  am  pretty  safe  now  from 
any  further  chance,  I  fear.  When  we  cut  our  wisdom-teeth, 
they  shelf  us.  Twemlow,  how  much  wiser  you  are  in  the 
Church !  The  older  a  man  gets,  the  higher  they  promote 
him." 

"Then  let  them  begin  with  me,"  the  Eector  answered, 
smiling;  "I  am  old  enough  now  for  almost  anything,  and 
the  only  promotion  I  get  is  stiff  joints,  and  teeth  that  crave 
peace  from  an  olive.  Placitam pad  ;  Mr.  Scudamore  knows 
the  rest,  being  fresh  from  the  learned  Stonnington.  But, 
Squire,  you  know  that  I  am  content.  I  love  Springhaven, 
Springhaven  loves  me,  and  we  chasten  one  another." 

"A  man  who  knows  all  the  Latin  you  know,  Eector — for 
I  own  that  you  beat  me  to  the  spelling-book — should  be  at 
least  an  Archdeacon  in  the  Church,  which  is  equal  to  the 
rank  of  Rear- Admiral.  But  you  never  have  pushed  as  you 
should  do;  and  you  let  it  all  off  in  quotations.     Those  are 
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very  comforting  to  the  mind,  but  I  never  knew  a  man  do 
g-ood  with  them,  unless  they  come  out  of  the  Bible.  When 
Gunner  Matthew  of  the  Erigdoupos  was  waiting*  to  have 
his  leg  off,  with  no  prospect  before  him — except  a  better 
world — you  know  what  our  Chaplain  said  to  him ;  and  the 
effect  upon  his  mind  was  such  that  I  have  got  him  to  this 
day  upon  my  land." 

"Of  course  you  have — the  biggest  old  poacher  in  the 
county.  He  shoots  half  your  pheasants  with  his  wooden 
leg  by  moonlight.  What  your  Chaplain  said  to  him  was 
S'hockingly  profane  in  the  turn  of  a  text  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  it 
shows  how  our  cloth  is  spoiled  by  contact  with  yours" — for 
the  Admiral  was  laughing  to  himself  at  this  old  tale,  which 
he  would  not  produce  before  young  Scudamore,  but  loved 
to  have  out  with  the  Rector — "and  I  hope  it  will  be  a  good 
warning  to  you,  Squire,  to  settle  no  more  old  gunners  on 
your  property.  You  must  understand,  Mr.  Scudamore,  that 
the  Admiral  makes  a  sort  of  Naval  Hospital,  for  all  his  old 
salts,  on  his  own  estates." 

"I  am  sure  it  is  wonderfully  kind  of  him,"  the  young 
man  answered,  bravely,  "for  the  poor  old  fellows  are  thrown 
to  the  dogs  by  the  country,  when  it  has  disabled  them.  I 
have  not  seen  much  of  the  Service,  but  quite  enough  to 
know  that,  Mr.  Twemlow." 

"  I  have  seen  a  great  deal,  and  I  say  that  it  is  so.  And 
my  good  friend  knows  it  as  well  as  I  do,  and  is  one  of  the 
first  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  In  all  such  cases  he  does 
more  than  I  do,  whenever  they  come  within  his  knowledge. 
But  let  us  return  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Here  is  a  young 
man,  a  first-rate  sailor,  who  would  have  been  under  my 
guardianship,  I  know,  but  for — but  for  sad  circumstances. 
Is  he  to  be  grinding  at  Virgil  and  Ovid,  till  all  his  spirit  goes 
out  of  him,  because  we  have  patched  up  a  very  shabby 
peace  ?  It  can  never  last  long.  Every  Englishman  hates 
it,  although  it  may  seem  to  save  his  pocket.  Twemlow,  I 
am  no  politician.  You  read  the  papers  more  than  I  do. 
How  much  longer  will  this  wretched  compact  hold  ?  You 
have  predicted  the  course  of  things  before." 

"And  so  I  will  again,"  replied  the  Rector.  "Atheism, 
mockery,  cynicism,  blasphemy,  lust,  and  blood-thirstiness 
cannot  rage  and  raven  within  a  few  leagues  of  a  godly  and 
just  nation  without  stinking  in  their  nostrils.  Sir,  it  is  our 
mission  from  the  Lord  to  quench  Boney,  and  to  conquer  the 
bullies  of  Europe.     We  don't  look  like  doing  it  now,  I  con- 
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fess.     r>at  do  it  we  shall,  in  the  end,  as  sure  as  the  name  of 
our  country  is  England." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  Admiral,  simply;  ''but 
there  will  be  a  deal  of  fighting  betwixt  this  and  then. 
Blyth,  will  you  leave  me  to  see  what  I  can  do,  whenever 
we  get  to  work  again  ?" 

"  I  should  think  that  I  would,  sir,  and  never  forget  it.  ] 
am  not  fond  of  fighting;  but  how  I  have  longed  to  feel  my 
self  afloat  again !" 


CHAPTER  XII. 

AT    THE    YEW-TREE. 


All  the  common-sense  of  England,  more  abundant  in 
those  days  than  now,  felt  that  the  war  had  not  been  fought 
out,  and  the  way  to  the  lap  of  peace  could  only  be  won  by 
vigorous  use  of  arms.  Some  few  there  were  even  then, 
as  now  there  is  a  cackling  multitude,  besotted  enough  to 
believe  that  facts  can  be  undone  by  blinking  them.  But  our 
forefathers  on  the  whole  were  wise,  and  knew  that  nothing 
is  trampled  more  basely  than  right  that  will  not  right  itself. 

Therefore  they  set  their  faces  hard,  and  toughened  their 
hearts  like  knotted  oak,  against  all  that  man  could  do  to 
them.  There  were  no  magnificent  proclamations,  no  big 
vaunts  of  victory  at  the  buckling  on  of  armour,  but  the 
quiet  strength  of  steadfast  wills,  and  the  stern  resolve  to 
strike  when  stricken,  and  try  to  last  the  longest.  And  so 
their  mother-land  became  the  mother  of  men  and  freedom. 

In  November,  1802,  the  speech  from  the  Throne  apprised 
the  world  that  England  was  preparing.  The  widest,  longest, 
and  deadliest  war,  since  the  date  of  gunpowder,  was  lower- 
ing; and  the  hearts  of  all  who  loved  their  kin  were  heavy, 
but  found  no  help  for  it. 

The  sermon  which  Mr.  Twemlow  preached  in  Springhaven 
church  was  magnificent.  Some  parishioners,  keeping  mem- 
ory more  alert  than  conscience,  declared  that  they  had  re- 
ceived it  all  nine,  or  it  might  be  ten,  years  since,  when  the 
fighting  first  was  called  for.  If  so,  that  proved  it  none  the 
worse,  but  themselves,  for  again  requiring  it.  Their  Rector 
told  them  that  they  thought  too  much  of  their  own  flesh- 
pots  and  fish-kettles,  and  their  Country  might  go  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  if  it  left  them  their  own  fishing-grounds. 
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And  he  said  that  they  would  wake  up  some  day  and  find 
themselves  turned  into  Frenchmen,  for  all  things  were  pos- 
sible with  the  Lord;  and  then  they  might  smite  their 
breasts,  but  must  confess  that  they  had  deserved  it.  Neither 
would  years  of  prayer  and  fasting  fetch  them  back  into 
decent  Englishmen;  the  abomination  of  desolation  would 
be  set  up  over  their  doorways,  and  the  scarlet  woman  of 
Babylon  would  revel  in  their  sanctuaries. 

"Now don't  let  none  of  us  be  in  no  hurry,"  Captain  Tug- 
well  said,  after  dwelling  and  sleeping  upon  this  form  of 
doctrine;  "a  man  knoweth  his  own  trade  the  best,  the  very 
same  way  as  the  parson  doth.  And  I  never  knew  no  good 
to  come  of  any  hurry.  Our  lives  are  given  us  by  the  Lord. 
And  He  never  would  'a  made  'em  threescore  and  ten,  or  for 
men  of  any  strength  fourscore,  if  His  will  had  been  to  jerk 
us  over  them.  Never  did  I  see  no  Frenchman  as  could  be 
turned  to  an  Englishman — not  if  he  was  to  fast  and  pray  all 
day,  and  cut  himself  with  knives  at  the  going  down  of  the 
sun.  My  opinion  is  that  Parson  Twemlow  were  touched 
up  by  his  own  conscience  for  having  a  nephew  more  French 
than  English;  and  'Caryl  Carne'  is  the  name  thereof,  with 
more  Frencli  than  English  sound  to  it." 

"Why,  he  have  been  gone  for  years  and  years,"  said  the 
landlord  of  the  Darling  Arms,  where  the  village  was  hold- 
ing council;  "he  have  never  been  seen  in  these  parts  since 
the  death  of  the  last  Squire  Carne,  to  my  knowledge." 

"And  what  did  the  old  Squire  die  of,  John  Prater?  Not 
that  he  were  to  be  called  old — younger,  I  dare  say,  than  I 
be  now.  What  did  he  die  of,  but  marrying  with  a  long  out- 
landish 'ooman  ? — a  femmel  as  couldn't  speak  a  word  of 
English,  to  be  anyhow  sure  of  her  meaning!  Ah,  them 
was  bad  times  at  Carne  Castle ;  and  as  nice  a  place  as  need 
be  then,  until  they  dipped  the  property.  Six  gray  horses 
they  were  used  to  go  with  to  London  Parliament  every  year, 
before  the  last  Squire  come  of  age,  as  I  have  heered  my  fa- 
ther say  scores  of  times,  and  no  lie  ever  come  from  his 
mouth,  no  more  than  it  could  from  mine,  almost.  Then 
they  dropped  to  four,  and  then  to  two,  and  pretended  that 
the  roads  was  easier." 

"When  I  was  down  the  coast,  last  week,  so  far  as  Little- 
hampton,"  said  a  stout  young  man  in  the  corner,  "a  very 
coorous  thing  happened  me,  leastways  by  my  own  opinion, 
and  glad  shall  I  be  to  have  the  judgment  of  Cappen  Zeb 
consarning  it.     There  come  in  there  a  queer-rigged  craft  of 
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some  sixty  ton  from  Hal  vers,  desiring  to  set  up  trade  again* 
or  to  do  some  smoogling,  or  spying*  perhaps.  Her  name 
was  the  Doctor  Humm,  which  seem  a  great  favourite  witli 
they  Crappos,  and  her  skipper  had  a  queer  name  too,  as  if 
he  was  two  men  in  one,  for  he  called  himself  '  Jacks' ;  a  fel- 
low about  forty  year  old  as  I  hauled  out  of  the  sea  with  a 
boat-hook  one  night  on  the  Varners.  Well,  he  seemed  to 
think  a  good  deal  of  that,  though  contrary  to  their  nature, 
and  nothing  would  do  but  I  must  go  to  be  fated  with  him 
everywhere,  if  the  folk  would  change  his  money.  He  had 
picked  up  a  decent  bit  of  talk,  from  shipping  in  the  oyster 
line  before  the  war;  and  I  put  his  lingo  into  order  for  him, 
for  which  he  was  very  thankful." 

*'  And  so  he  was  bound  to  be.     But  you  had  no  call  to  do 
it,  Charley  Bowles."     Captain  Tugwell  spoke  severely,  and 
the  young  man  felt  that  he  was  wrong,  for  the  elders  shook  ^ 
their  heads  at  him,  as  a  traitor  to  the  English  language. 

*'Well,  main  likely,  I  went  amiss.  But  he  seemed  to^ 
take  it  so  uncommon  kind  of  me  hitching  him  with  a  boat- 
hook  that  we  got  on  together  wonderful,  and  he  called  me 
'Friar  Sharley,'  and  he  tried  to  take  up  with  our  manners ^ 
and  customs ;  but  his  head  was  outlandish  for  English  grog. 
One  night  he  was  three  sheets  in  the  wind,  at  a  snug  little 
crib  by  the  river,  and  he  took  to  the  brag  as  is  born  with 
them.  'All  dis  contray  in  one  year  now,'  says  he,  nod- 
ding over  his  glass  at  me,  '  shall  be  of  the  grand  nashong, 
and  I  will  make  a  great  man  of  you.  Friar  Sharley.  Do  you 
know  what  prawns  are,  my  good  friend  V  Well,  I  said  I 
had  caught  a  good  many  in  my  time ;  but  he  laughed  and 
said,  '  Prawns  will  catch  you  dis  time.  One  tousand 
prawns,  all  with  two  hondred  men  inside  him,  and  the  leetle 
prawns  will  come  to  land  at  your  house,  Sharley.  Booti- 
f  ul  place,  quiet  sea,  no  bad  rocks.  You  look  out  in  the 
morning,  and  the  white  coast  is  made  black  with  them.' 
Now  what  do  you  say  to  that,  Cappen  Tugwell  ?'* 

"I've  a-heered  that  style  of  talk  many  times  afore,"  Mas- 
ter Tugwell  answered,  solidly ;  * '  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  I 
should  have  punched  his  head.  And  you  deserve  the  same 
thing,  Charley  Bowles,  unless  you've  got  more  than  that  to 
tell  us." 

*'So  I  might,  Cappen,  and  I  won't  deny  you  there.  But 
the  discourse  were  consarning  Squire  Carne  now  just,  and 
the  troubles  he  fell  into,  before  I  was  come  to  my  judgment 
yet.     Why,  an  uncle  of  mine  served  footman  there— Jere- 
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miah  Bowles,  known  to  every  one,  until  he  was  no  more 
heard  of." 

Nods  of  assent  to  the  fame  of  Jeremiah  encouraged  the 
stout  young"  man  in  his  tale,  and  a  wedge  of  tobacco  re- 
kindled him. 

"Yes,  it  were  a  coorous  thing  indeed,  and  coorous  for  me 
to  hear  of  it,  out  of  all  mast-head  of  Springhaven.  Says 
Moosoo  Jacks  to  me,  that  night,  when  I  boused  him  up  un- 
pretending: 'You  keep  your  feather  eye  open,  my  tear,'  for 
such  was  his  way  of  pronouncing  it,  '  and  you  shall  arrive 
to  laglore,  laglore — and  what  is  still  nobler,  de  monnay. 
In  one  two  tree  month  you  shall  see  a  young  captain  re- 
turned to  his  contray  dominion,  and  then  you  will  go  to 
his  side  and  say  Jacks,  and  he  will  make  present  to  you  a 
sack  of  silver.'  Well,  I  hailed  the  chance  of  this  pretty 
smart,  you  may  suppose,  and  I  asked  him  what  the  sailor's 
name  would  be,  and  surprised  I  was  when  he  answered 
Came,  or  Carny,  for  he  gave  it  in  two  syllables.  Next 
morning's  tide,  the  Doctor  Humm  cleared  out,  and  I  had  no 
other  chance  of  discourse  with  Moosoo  Jacks.  But  I  want 
to  know  what  you  think,  Cappen  Zeb." 

"So  you  shall,"  said  the  captain  of  Springhaven,  sternly, 
"I  think  you  had  better  call  your  Moosoo  Jacks  *  Master 
Jackass'  or  'Master  Jackanapes,' and  put  your  own  name 
on  the  bade  of  him.  You  been  with  a  FrenchmaA  hob  and 
nobbing,  and  you  don't  even  know  how  they  pronounce 
themselves,  unchristian  as  it  is  to  do  so.  '  Jarks,'  were  his 
name,  the  very  same  as  Navy  beef,  and  a  common  one  in 
that  country.  But  to  speak  of  any  Carne  coming  nigh  us 
with  French  plottings,  and  of  prawns  landing  here  at  Spring- 
haven, 'tis  as  likely  as  I  should  drop  French  money  into 
the  till  of  this  baccy-box.  And  you  can  see  that  I  be  not 
going  to  play  such  a  trick  as  that,  John  Prater." 

"  Why,  to  my  mind  there  never  was  bigger  stuff  talked," 
the  landlord  spoke  out,  without  fear  of  offence,  for  there 
was  no  other  sign-board  within  three  miles,  ' '  than  to  carry 
on  in  that  way,  Charley.  What  they  may  do  at  Little- 
hampton  is  beyond  my  knowledge,  never  having  kept  a 
snug  crib  there,  as  you  was  pleased  to  call  it.  But  at  Spring- 
haven 'twould  be  the  wrong  place  for  any  hatching  of 
French  treacheries.  We  all  know  one  another  a  deal  »too 
well  for  that,  I  hope." 

"Prater, you  are  right,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Cheeseman,  owner 
of  the  main  shop  in  the  village,  and  universally  respected. 
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*'  Bowles,  you  must  have  an  imagination  the  same  as  your 
uncle  Jerry  had.  And  to  speak  of  the  Carnes  in  a  light ' 
way  of  talking,  after  all  their  misfortunes,  is  terrible.  Why, 
I  passed  the  old  castle  one  night  last  week,  with  the  moon 
to  one  side  of  it,  and  only  me  in  my  one-horse  shay  to  the 
other,  and  none  but  a  man  with  a  first-rate  conscience  would 
have  had  the  stomach  to  do  so.  However,  I  seed  no  ghosts 
that  time,  though  I  did  hear  some  noises  as  made  me  use 
the  whip;  and  the  swing  of  the  ivy  was  black  as  a  hearse. 
A  little  drop  more  of  my  own  rum,  John:  it  gives  me  quite 
a  chill  to  think  of  it." 

"I  don't  take  much  account  of  what  people  say,"  Harry 
Shanks,  who  had  a  deep  clear  voice,  observed,  "without  it  is 
in  my  own  family.     But  my  own  cousin  Bob  was  coming 
home  one  night  from  a  bit  of  sweethearting  at  Pebbleridge, 
when,  to  save  the  risk  of  rabbit-holes  in  the  dark — for  he  put 
out  his  knee-cap  one  time — what  does  he  do  but  take  the  | 
path  inland  through  the  wood  below  Carne  Castle,  the  op- 1 
posite  side  to  where  you  was.  Master  Cheeseman,  and  the  ' 
same  side  as  the  moon  would  be,  only  she  wasn't  up  that ' 
night.     Well,  he  had  some  misgivings,  as  anybody  must; 
still  he  pushed  along,  whistling  and  swinging  his  stick,  and  l 
saying  to  himself  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  cowardice  \ 
in  our  family,  till  just  at  the  corner  where  the  big  yew-tree  j 
is  that  we  sometimes  starboard  helm  by  when  the  tide  is  | 
making  with  a  nor'west  wind,  there  Bob  seed  a  sight  as  ' 
made  his  hair  crawl.     But  I  won't  say  another  word  about 
it  now,  and  have  to  go  home  in  the  dark  by  myself  arter'- 
ards." 

"Come,  now,  Harry!"  "Oh,  we  can't  stand  that!" 
"We'll  see  you  to  your  door,  lad,  if  you  out  with  it  fair 
and  forcible." 

Of  these  and  other  exhortations  Harry  took  no  notice,  but 
folded  his  arms  across  his  breast,  and  gazed  at  something  I 
which  his  mind  presented. 

"Harry  Shanks,  you  will  have  the  manners" — Captain 
Tugwell  spoke  impressively,  not  for  his  own  sake,  for  he  i 
knew  the  tale,  and  had  been  consulted  about  it,  but  from  j 
sense  of  public  dignity — "to  finish  the  story  which  you  be- 
gan.    To  begin  a  yarn  of  your  own  accord,  and  then  drop  1 
it  all  of  a  heap,  is  not  respectful  to  present  company. 
Springhaven  never  did  allow  such  tricks,  and  will  not  put 
up  with  them  from  any  young  fellow.     If  your  meaning; 
was  to  drop  it,  you  should  never  have  begun." 
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Glasses  and  even  pipes  rang  sharply  upon  the  old  oak 
able  in  applause  of  this  British  sentiment,  and  the  young 
nan,  with  a  sheepish  look,  submitted  to  the  A^oice  of  the 
>ublic. 

"Well,  then,  all  of  you  know  where  the  big  yew-tree 
tands,  at  the  break  of  the  hill  about  half  a  mile  inland,  and 
LOW  black  it  looms  among  the  other  stuff.  But  Bob,  with 
lis  sweetheart  in  his  head,  no  doubt,  was  that  full  of  cour- 
ge  that  he  forgot  all  about  the  old  tree,  and  the  murder 
one  inside  it  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  they  say, 
ntil  there  it  was,  over  his  head  a'most,  with  the  gaps  in  it 
taring  like  ribs  at  him.  'Bout  ship  was  the  word,  pretty 
harp,  you  may  be  sure,  when  he  come  to  his  wits  consarn- 
ig  it,  and  the  purse  of  his  lips,  as  was  whistling  a  jig,  went 
s  dry  as  a  bag  with  the  bottom  out.  Through  the  gray  of 
be  night  there  was  sounds  coming  to  him  such  as  had  no 
ight  to  be  in  the  air,  and  a  sort  of  a  shiver  laid  hold  of  his 
eart,  like  a  cold  hand  flung  over  his  shoulder.  As  hard 
s  he  could  lay  foot  to  the  ground,  away  he  went  down  hill, 
Drgetting  of  his  knee-cap,  for  such  was  the  condition  of  his 
lind  and  body. 

"You  must  understand,  mates,  that  he  hadn't  seen  notli- 
ig  to  skeer  him,  but  only  heard  sounds,  Avhicli  come  into 
is  ears  to  make  his  hair  rise ;  and  his  mind  might  have  put 
ato  them  more  than  there  was,  for  the  want  of  intarpreting. 
*erhaps  this  come  across  him,  as  soon  as  he  felt  at  a  better 
istance  with  his  wind  short;  anyhow,  he  brought  up  again' 

piece  of  rock-stuff  in  a  hollow  of  the  ground,  and  begun 
3  look  skeerily  backwards.  For  a  bit  of  a  while  there  was 
othing  to  distemper  him,  only  the  dark  of  the  hill  and  the 
[•ees,  and  the  gray  light  a-coming  from  the  sea  in  front. 
>ut  just  as  he  were  beginning  for  to  call  himself  a  fool,  and 
3  pick  himself  onto  his  legs  for  trudging  home,  he  seed  a 
bing  as  skeered  him  worse  than  ever,  and  fetched  him  flat 
pon  his  lower  end. 

*'  From  the  black  of  the  yew-tree  there  burst  a  big  light, 
Tighter  than  a  light-house  or  a  blue  thunder-bolt,  and  lly- 
ng  with  a  long  streak  down  the  hollow,  just  as  if  all  the 
iTorld  was  a-blazing.  Three  times  it  come,  with  three  dif- 
erent  colours,  first  blue,  and  then  white,  and  then  red  as 
Lew  blood;  and  poor  Bob  was  in  a  condition  of  mind  must 
•e  seen  before  saying  more  of  it.  If  he  had  been  brought 
Lp  to  follow  the  sea,  instead  of  t?ie  shoemaking,  maybe  his 
yits  would  have  been  more  about  him,  and  the  narves  of 
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his  symptom  more  ship-shape.  But  it  never  was  home  int( 
his  nihid  whatever  to  keep  a  lookout  upon  tlie  ofRng,  no: 
even  to  lie  snug  in  the  ferns  and  watch  the  yew-tree.  Al 
he  was  up  for  was  to  make  all  sail  the  moment  his  sticki 
would  carry  it;  and  he  feared  to  go  nigh  his  sweetheart  anj 
more,  till  she  took  up  with  another  fellow." 

"And  sarve  him  quite  right,"  was  the  judgment  of  th< 
room,  in  high  fettle  with  hot  rum  and  water,  "  to  be  skeerec 
of  his  life  by  a  smuggler's  signal !  Eh,  Cappen  Zebedee,  yoi 
know  that  were  it  ?" 

But  the  Captain  of  Springhaven  shook  his  head. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

WHENCE,  AND  WHEREFORE? 
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At  the  rectory,  too,  ere  the  end  of  that  week,  there  was 
no  little  shaking  of  heads  almost  as  wise  as  Zebedee  Tug- 
well's.  Mrs.  Twemlow,  though  nearly  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  acquainted  with  many  a  sorrow,  was  as  lively  and  busy 
and  notable  as  ever,  and  even  more  determined  to  be  the 
mistress  of  the  house.  For  by  this  time  her  daughter  Eliza, 
beginning  to  be  twenty-five  years  old — a  job  which  takes 
some  years  in  finishing — began  at  the  same  time  to  approve 
her  birth  by  a  vigorous  aim  at  the  mastery.  For,  as  every- 
body said,  Miss  Eliza  was  a  Came  in  blood  and  breed  and 
fibre.  There  was  little  of  the  Twemlow  stock  about  her — 
for  the  Twemlows  were  mild  and  humorous — but  plenty 
of  the  strength  and  dash  and  wildness  and  contemptuous 
spirit  of  the  ancient  Carnes. 

"Carne  comes  a  carne,''^  as  Mr.  Twemlow  said,  when  his 
wife  was  inclined  to  be  masterful — a  derivation  confirmed  by 
the  family  motto,  "  Came  non  caret  carne.''^  In  the  case, 
however,  of  Mrs.  Twemlow,  age,  afiiiction,  experience,  aflFec- 
tion,  and  perhaps  above  all  her  good  husband's  larger  benev- 
olence and  placidity,  had  wrought  a  great  change  for  the 
better,  and  made  a  nice  old  lady  of  her.  She  was  tall  and 
straight  and  slender  still,  and  knew  how  to  make  the  most,1 
by  grave  attire  and  graceful  attitude,  of  the  bodily  excel- 
lence entailed  for  ages  on  the  lineage  of  Carne.  Of 
moral  goodness  there  had  not  been  an  equally  strict  settle-^ 
ment,  at  least  in  male  heredity.  So  that  Mrs.  Twemlow's 
thoughts   about   her   kith   and  kindred  were  rather  sad 


chaii   proud,  unless    some   ignorance   was   shown   about 
them. 

"Poor  as  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Twemlow,  now  consulting  with 
|her,  "and  poor  as  every  beneficed  clergyman  must  be,  if 
jthis  war  returns,  I  would  rather  have  lost  a  hundred  pounds 
than  have  heard  what  you  tell  me,  Maria." 

' '  My  dear,  I  cannot  quite  see  that, "  his  wife  made  thought- 
ful answer;  "if  he  only  had  money  to  keep  up  the  place, 
and  clear  off  those  nasty  encumbrances,  I  should  rejoice  at 
his  coming  back  to  live  where  we  have  been  for  centuries." 

"My  dear,  you  are  too  poetical,  though  the  feeling  is  a 
fine  one.  Within  the  old  walls  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
room  that  has  a  sound  floor  to  it.  And  as  for  the  roof, 
when  that  thunder-storm  was,  and  I  took  shelter  with  my 
pony — well,  you  know  the  state  I  came  home  in,  and  all  my 
best  clothes  on  for  the  Visitation.  Luckily  there  seems  to 
be  no  rheumatism  in  your  family,  Maria;  and  perhaps  he 
is  too  young  as  yet  to  pay  out  for  it  till  he  gets  older.  But 
if  he  comes  for  business,  and  to  see  to  the  relics  of  his  proper- 
ty, surely  he  might  have  a  bedroom  here,  and  come  and  go 
at  his  liking.  After  all  his  foreign  fanglements,  a  course 
of  quiet  English  life  and  the  tone  of  English  principles 
might  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  him.  He  would  neve**  wish 
to  see  the  Continent  again." 

"It  is  not  to  be  thought  of,"  said  Mrs.  Twemlow.  "I 
would  not  have  him  to  live  in  this  house  for  fifty  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  You  are  a  great  deal  wiser  than  I  am, 
Joshua;  but  of  his  nature  you  know  nothing,  whereas  I 
inow  it  thoroughly.  And  Eliza  is  so  strong-willed  and 
stubborn — you  dislike,  of  course,  to  hear  me  say  it,  but  it 
s  the  fact;  it  is,  my  dear.  And  I  would  rather  stand  by 
3ur  daughter's  grave  than  see  her  fall  in  love  with  Caryl 
^arne.  You  know  what  a  handsome  young  man  he  must 
36  now,  and  full  of  French  style  and  frippery.  I  am  sure 
t  is  most  kind  of  you  to  desire  to  help  my  poor  family ;  but 
rou  would  rue  the  day,  my  dear,  that  brought  him  beneath 
)ur  quiet  roof.  I  have  lost  my  only  son,  as  it  seems,  by  the 
fvill  of  the  Lord,  who  afflicts  us.  But  I  will  not  lose  my 
)nly  daughter  by  any  such  folly  of  my  own." 

Tears  rolled  down  Mrs.  Twemlow's  cheeks  as  she  spoke  of 
ler  mysterious  affliction ;  and  her  husband,  who  knew  that 
ihe  was  not  weak-minded,  consoled  her  by  sharing  her  sor- 
row. 

*'It  shall  be  exactly  as  you  like,"  he  said,  after  a  quiet 
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interval.  "You  say  that  no  answer  is  needed;  and  there  is 
no  address  to  send  one  to.  We  shall  hear  of  it,  of  course, 
when  he  takes  possession,  if,  indeed,  he  is  allowed  to  do  so." 

"Who  is  to  prevent  him  from  coming,  if  he  chooses,  to 
live  in  the  home  of  his  ancestors  ?  The  estates  are  all  mort- 
gaged, and  the  park  is  gone,  turned  into  a  pound  for  Scotch 
cattle-breeding.  But  the  poor  old  castle  belongs  to  us  still, 
because  no  one  would  take  the  expense  of  it." 

"And  because  of  the  stories  concerning  it,  Maria.  Your 
nephew  Caryl  is  a  brave  young  fellow  if  he  means  to  live 
there  all  alone,  and  I  fear  he  can  afford  himself  no  com- 
pany. You  understand  him  so  much  better:  what  do  you 
suppose  his  motive  is  ?" 

"I  make  no  pretence  to  understand  him,  dear,  any  more 
than  his  poor  father  could.  My  dear  brother  was  of  head- 
strong order,  and  it  did  him  no  good  to  contradict  him,  and 
indeed  it  was  dangerous  to  do  so ;  but  his  nature  was  as  sim- 
ple as  a  child's  almost,  to  any  one  accustomed  to  him.  If 
he  had  not  married  that  grand  French  lady,  who  revelled  in 
every  extravagance,  though,  she  knew  how  we  all  were  im- 
poverished, he  might  have  been  living  and  in  high  position 
now,  though  a  good  many  years  my  senior.  And  the  worst 
of  it  was  that  he  did  it  at  a  time  when  he  ought  to  have 
known  so  mucli  better.  However,  he  paid  for  it  bitterly 
enough,  and  his  only  child  was  set  against  him." 

"A  very  sad  case  altogether,"  said  the  Rector.  "I  remem- 
ber, as  if  it  were  yesterday,  how  angry  poor  Montagu  Avas 
with  me.  You  remember  what  words  he  used,  and  his 
threat  of  attacking  me  with  his  horsewhip.  But  he  begged 
my  pardon  most  humbly  as  soon  as  he  saw  how  thoroughly 
right  I  was.  You  are  like  him  in  some  things,  as  I  often 
notice,  but  not  quite  so  generous  in  confessing  you  were 


wronof." 


Because  I  don't  do  it  as  he  did,  Joshua.  You  would 
never  understand  me  if  I  did.  But  of  course  for  a  man  you 
can  make  allowance.  My  rule  is  to  do  it  both  for  men  and 
women,  quite  as  fairly  as  if  one  was  the  other." 

' '  Certainly,  Maria — certainly.  And  therefore  you  can  do 
it,  and  have  always  done  it,  even  for  poor  Josephine.  No 
doubt  there  is  much  to  be  pleaded,  by  a  candid  and  gentle 
mind,  on  her  behalf." 

"What!  that  dreadful  creature  who  ruined  my  poor 
brother,  and  called  herself  the  Countess  de  Lune,  or  some' 
such  nonsense  1     No,  Joshua,  no !     I  have  not  go  entirely 
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lost  all  English  principle  as  to  quite  do  that.     Instead  of 
being"  largeness,  that  would  be  mere  looseness." 

"There  are  many  things,  however,  that  we  never  under- 
stood, and  perhaps  never  shall  in  this  world,"  Mr.  Twemlow 
continued,  as  if  talking  to  himself,  for  reason  on  that  sub- 
ject would  be  misaddressed  to  her;  "and  nothing  is  more 
natural  than  that  young  Caryl  should  side  with  his  mother, 
who  so  petted  him,  against  his  poor  father,  who  was  violent 
and  harsh,  especially  when  he  had  to  pay  such  bills.  But 
perhaps  our  good  nephew  has  amassed  some  cash,  though 
there  seems  to  be  but  little  on  the  Continent,  after  all  this 
devastation.  Is  there  anything,  Maria,  in  his  letter  to 
enable  us  to  hope  that  he  is  coming  home  with  money  ?" 

"Not  a  word,  I  am  afraid,"  Mrs.  Twemlow  answered, 
sadly.  "But  take  it,  my  dear,  and  read  it  to  me  slowly. 
You  make  things  so  plain,  because  of  practice  every  Sunday. 
Oh,  Joshua,  I  never  can  be  sure  which  you  are  greatest  in — 
the  Lessons,  or  the  Sermon.  But  before  you  begin,  I  will 
shoot  the  bolt  a  little,  as  if  it  had  caught  by  accident. 
Eliza  does  rush  in  upon  us  sometimes  in  the  most  unbe- 
coming, unladylike  way.  And  I  never  can  get  you  to  re- 
prove her." 

"  It  would  be  as  much  as  my  place  is  worth,  as  the  maids 
say  when  imagined  to  have  stolen  sugar.  And  I  must  not 
read  this  letter  so  loud  as  the  Lessons,  unless  you  wish 
Lizzie  to  hear  every  word,  for  she  has  all  her  mother's  quick 
senses.  There  is  not  much  of  it,  and  the  scrawl  seems 
hasty.  We  might  have  had  more  for  three  and  fourpence. 
But  I  am  not  the  one  to  grumble  about  bad  measure — as  the 
boy  said  about  old  Busby.  Now,  Maria,  listen,  but  say  noth- 
ing—  if  feminine  capacity  may  compass  it.  Why,  bless 
my  heart,  every  word  of  it  is  French !"  The  Rector  threw 
down  his  spectacles,  and  gazed  at  his  wife  reproachfully. 
But  she  smiled  with  superior  innocence. 

"What  else  could  you  expect,  after  all  his  years  abroad  ? 
[  cannot  make  out  the  whole  of  it,  for  certain.  But  surely 
it  is  not  beyond  the  compass  of  masculine  capacity." 

"Yes,  it  is,  Maria;  and  you  know  it  well  enough.  No 
bonest  Englishman  can  endure  a  word  of  French.  Latin, 
3r  Greek,  or  even  Hebrew — though  I  took  to  that  rather  late 
in  life.  But  French  is  only  fit  for  women,  and  very  few  of 
them  can  manage  it.  Let  us  hear  what  this  Frenchman 
says." 

"  He  is  not  a  Frenchman,  Joshua.     He  is  an  Englishman^ 
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and  probably  a  very  fine  one.  I  won't  be  sure  about  all  of 
his  letter,  because  it  is  so  long  since  I  was  at  school;  and 
French  books  are  generally  unfit  to  read.  But  the  general 
meaning  is  something  like  this : 

'  My  beloved  and  highly  valued  Aunt,— Since  I  heard 
from  you  there  are  many  years  now,  but  I  hope  you  have 
held  me  in  memory.  I  have  the  intention  of  returning  to 
the  country  of  England,  even  in  this  bad  time  of  winter, 
when  the  climate  is  most  funereal.  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
call  back,  if  possible,  the  scattered  ruins  of  the  property,  and 
to  institute  again  the  name  which  my  father  made  dis- 
pleasing. In  this  good  work  you  will,  I  have  faith,  afford 
me  your  best  assistance,  and  the  influence  of  your  high  con- 
nection in  the  neighbourhood.  Accept,  dear  Aunt,  the  as- 
surance of  my  highest  consideration,  of  the  most  sincere  and 
the  most  devoted,  and  allow  me  the  honour  of  writing  my- 
self your  most  loving  and  respectful  nephew, 

*  Caryl  Carne.^ 

Now,  Joshua,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 

"Fine  words  and  no  substance;  like  all  French  stuff. 
And  he  never  even  mentions  me,  who  gave  him  a  top,  when  j 
he  should  have  had  the  whip.  I  will  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand him,  for  he  always  was  beyond  me.  Dark  and  ex- 
citable, moody  and  capricious,  haughty  and  sarcastic,  and 
devoid  of  love  for  animals.  You  remember  his  pony,  and 
what  he  did  to  it,  and  the  little  dog  that  crawled  upon  her 
stomach  towards  him.  For  your  sake  I  would  have  put  up, 
with  him,  my  dear,  and  striven  to  improve  his  nature,  which 
is  sure  to  be  much  worse  at  six-and-twenty,  after  so  many 
years  abroad.  But  I  confess  it  is  a  great  relief  to  me  that 
you  wisely  prefer  not  to  have  him  in  this  house,  any  more 
at  least  than  we  can  help  it.  But  who  comes  here  ?  What 
a  hurry  we  are  in !     Lizzie,  my  darling,  be  patient." 

* '  Here's  this  plague  of  a  door  barred  and  bolted  again ! 
Am  I  not  to  have  an  atom  of  breakfast,  because  I  just  hap- 
pened to  oversleep  myself  ?  The  mornings  get  darker  and 
darker;  it  is  almost\impossible  to  see  to  dress  oneself." 

"There  is  plenty  of  tinder  in  the  house,  Eliza,  and  plenty 
of  good  tallow  candles,"  Mrs.  Twemlow  replied,  having  put 
away  the  letter,  while  her  husband  let  the  complainant  in. 
"For  the  third  time  this  week  we  have  had  prayers  without- 
you,  and  the  example  is  shocking  for  the  servants.     Wc 
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shall  have  to  establish  the  rule  you  suggest— too  late  to 
pray  for  food,  too  late  to  get  it.  But  I  have  kept  your  help 
3f  bacon  hot,  quite  hot,  by  the  fire.  And  the  teapot  is  un- 
ler  the  cozy," 

"Thank  you,  dear  mother,"  the  young  lady  answered, 
jareless  of  words,  if  deeds  were  in  her  favour,  and  too  clever 
,o  argue  the  question.  "I  suppose  there  is  no  kind  of  news 
,his  morning  to  reward  one  for  getting  up  so  early." 

"Nothing  whatever  for  you.  Miss  Lizzie,"  said  her  father, 
LS  soon  as  he  had  kissed  her.  "But  the  paper  is  full  of  the 
)rospects  of  war,  and  the  extent  of  the  preparations.  If 
ve  are  driven  to  fight  again,  we  shall  do  it  in  earnest,  and 
lot  spare  ourselves." 

"Nor  our  enemies  either,  I  do  hope  with  all  my  heart, 
low  long  are  we  to  be  afraid  of  them  ?  We  have  always 
nvaded  the  French  till  now.  And  for  them  to  talk  of  in- 
rading  us !  There  is  not  a  bit  of  spirit  left  in  this  island, 
ixcept  in  the  heart  of  Lord  Nelson." 

"What  a  hot  little  patriot  this  child  is!"  said  the  father, 
vith  a  quiet  smile  at  her.  ' '  What  would  she  say  to  an  Eng- 
isliman  who  was  more  French  than  English,  and  would 
>nly  write  French  letters  ?  And  yet  it  might  be  possible  to 
ind  such  people." 

"If  such  a  wretch  existed,"  cried  Miss  Twemlow,  "I 
hould  like  to  crunch  him  as  I  crunch  this  toast.  For  a 
rrenchman  I  can  make  all  fair  allowance,  because  he  can- 
lot  help  his  birth.  But  for  an  Englishman  to  turn  French- 
nan — " 

"However  reluctant  we  may  be  to  allow  it,"  the  candid 
Elector  argued,  "they  are  the  foremost  nation  in  the  world 
ust  now  for  energy,  valour,  decision,  discipline,  and  I  fear 
'.  must  add  patriotism.  The  most  wonderful  man  who  has 
ippeared  in  the  world  for  centuries  is  their  leader,  and  by 
and  his  success  has  been  almost  unbroken.  If  we  must 
lave  war  again,  as  I  fear  we  must,  and  very  speedily,  our 
ihief  hope  must  be  that  the  Lord  will  support  His  cause 
Lgainst  the  scoffer  and  the  infidel,  the  libertine  and  the 
issassin." 

"You  see  how  beautifully  your  father  puts  it,  Eliza;  but 
le  never  abuses  people.  That  is  a  habit  in  which,  I  am 
lorry  to  say,  you  indulge  too  freely.  You  show  no  good 
'eeling  to  anybody  who  differs  from  you  in  opinion,  and 
rou  talk  as  if  Frenchmen  had  no  religion,  no  principles, 
md  no  humanity.     And  what  do  you  know  about  them, 
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pray  ?  Have  you  ever  spoken  to  a  Frenchman  ?  Have  you 
ever  even  seen  one  ?  Would  you  know  one  if  you  even  set 
eyes  upon  }iini  ?" 

''Well,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  should,"  the  young 
lady  replied,  being  thoroughly  truthful;  "and  I  have  no 
wish  for  the  opportunity.  But  I  have  seen  a  French  wom- 
an, mother;  and  that  is  quite  enough  for  me.  If  they 
are  so,  what  must  the  men  be  ?" 

"There  is  a  name  for  this  process  of  feminine  reasoning, 
this  cumulative  and  syncopetic  x)rocess  of  the  mind,  entirely 
feminine  (but  regarded  by  itself  as  rational),  a  name  w^hich 
I  used  to  know  well  in  the  days  when  I  had  the  ten  Falla- 
cies at  my  fingers'  ends,  more  tenaciously  perhaps  than  the 
Decalogue.  Strange  to  say,  the  name  is  gone  from  my 
memory;  but — but — " 

"But  then  you  had  better  go  after  it,  my  dear,"  his  wife 
suggested  with  authority.  "  If  your  only  impulse  when  you 
hear  reason  is  to  search  after  hard  names  for  it,  you  are 
safer  outside  of  its  sphere  altogether." 

"  I  am  struck  with  the  truth  of  that  remark,"  observed  the 
Rector;  "and  the  more  so  because  I  descry  a  male  member 
of  our  race  approaching,  with  a  hat — at  once  the  emblem] 
and  the  crown  of  sound  reason.  Away  with  all  fallacies;! 
it  is  Church-warden  Cheeseman !" 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  HORRIBLE  SUGGESTION. 

"  Can  you  guess  what  has  brought  me  down  here  in  this 
hurry  ?"  Lord  Nelson  asked  Admiral  Darling,  having  jumped 
like  a  boy  from  his  yellow  post-chaise,  and  shaken  his  old 
friend's  broad  right  hand  with  his  slender  but  strenuous  lefl 
one,  even  as  a  big  bell  is  swung  by  a  thin  rope.  "  I  have  nc 
time  to  spare — not  a  day,  not  an  hour;  but  I  made  up  mj 
mind  to  see  you  before  I  start.  I  cannot  expect  to  come 
home  alive,  and  except  for  one  reason  I  should  not  wish  it.' 

"  Nonsense!"  said  the  Admiral,  who  was  sauntering  neai 
his  upper  gate,  and  enjoying  the  world  this  fine  spring  morn 
ing ;  ' '  you  are  always  in  such  a  confounded  hurry !  Wher 
you  come  to  my  time  of  life  you  will  know  better.  Wha 
is  it  this  time  ?     The  Channel  fleet  again  ?" 

No,  no;   Billy  Blue  keeps  that,  thank  God!     I  hat< 
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looking  after  a  school  of  herring-boats.  The  Mediterranean 
for  me,  my  friend.  I  received  the  order  yesterday,  and 
shall  be  at  sea  by  the  twentieth." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  for  your  sake.  If  ever  there 
^as  a  restless  fellow — in  the  good  old  times  we  were  not  like 
that.  Come  up  to  the  house  and  talk  about  it ;  at  least  they 
must  take  the  horses  out.  They  are  not  like  you;  they 
3an't  work  forever." 

"And  they  don't  get  knocked  about  like  me,  though  one 
Df  them  has  lost  his  starboard  eye,  and  he  sails  and  steers 
ill  the  better  for  it.  Let  them  go  up  to  the  stable,  Darling, 
while  you  come  down  to  the  beach  with  me.  I  want  to 
show  you  something." 

"  What  crotchet  is  in  his  too  active  brain  now  ?"  the  elder 
md  stronger  man  asked  himself,  as  he  found  himself  hooked 
3y  the  right  arm,  and  led  down  a  track  through  the  trees 
scarcely  known  to  himself,  and  quite  out  of  sight  from  the 
k^illage.  ' '  Why,  this  is  not  the  way  to  the  beach !  How- 
ever, it  is  never  any  good  to  oppose  him.  He  gets  his  own 
tvay  so,  because  of  his  fame.  Or  perhaps  that's  the  way  he 
^ot  his  fame.  But  to  show  me  about  over  my  own  land ! 
But  let  him  go  on — let  him  go  on." 

"You  are  wondering,  I  dare,  say,  what  I  am  about,"  cried 
N'elson,  stopping  suddenly,  and  fixing  his  sound  eye — 
tvhich  was  wonderfully  keen,  though  he  was  always  in  a 
fright  about  it — upon  the  large  and  peaceful  blinkers  of  his 
incient  commander;  "but  now  I  shall  be  able  to  convince 
y^ou,  though  I  am  not  a  land-surveyor,  nor  even  a  general 
3f  land-forces.  If  God  Almighty  prolongs  my  life — which 
is  not  very  likely — it  will  be  that  I  may  meet  that  scoundrel, 
N"apoleon  Bonaparte,  on  dry  land.  I  hear  that  he  is  eager 
:o  encounter  me  on  the  waves,  himself  commanding  a  line- 
)f -battle  ship,  I  should  send  him  to  the  devil  in  a  quarter 
)f  an  hour.  And  ashore  I  could  astonish  him,  I  think,  a 
'ittle,  if  I  had  a  good  army  to  back  me  up.  Remember  what 
[  did  at  Bastia,  in  the  land  that  produced  this  monster,  and 
fvhere  I  was  called  the  Brigadier ;  and  again,  upon  the  coast 
3f  Italy,  I  showed  that  I  understood  all  their  dry-ground 
business.  Tush!  I  can  beat  him,  ashore  and  afloat;  and  I 
shall,  if  I  live  long  enough.  But  this  time  the  villain  is  in 
earnest,  I  believe,  with  his  trumpery  invasion ;  and  as  soon 
is  he  hears  that  I  am  gone,  he  will  make  sure  of  having  his 
3wn  way.  We  know,  of  course,  there  are  fifty  men  as  good 
is  myself  to  stop  him,  including  you,  my  dear  Darling;  but 
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everything'  g-oes  by  reputation — the  noise  of  the  people — 
2)raise-pu[F.  That's  all  I  get,  while  the  luckier  fellows,  like 
Cathcart,  get  the  prize-money.  But  I  don't  want  to  grum- 
ble.    Now  what  do  you  see  ?" 

"Well,  I  see  you,  for  one  thing,"  the  Admiral  answered, 
at  his  leisure,  being  quite  inured  to  his  friend's  quick  fire, 
"and  wearing  a  coat  that  would  be  a  disgrace  to  any  other 
man  in  the  navy.  And  further  on  I  see  some  land  that  I 
never  shall  get  my  rent  for;  and  beyond  that  nothing  but 
the  sea,  with  a  few  fishing-craft  inshore,  and  in  the  offing 
a  sail,  an  outward-bound  East-Indiaman — some  fool  who 
wouldn't  wait  for  convoy,  with  war  as  good  as  proclaimed 
again." 

"  Nothing  but  the  sea,  indeed  ?  The  sweep  of  the  land, 
and  the  shelter  of  the  bay,  the  shoaling  of  the  shore  without 
a  rock  to  break  it,  the  headland  that  shuts  out  both  wind 
and  waves ;  and  outside  the  headland,  off  Pebbleridge,  deep 
water  for  a  fleet  of  line-of-battle  ships  to  anchor  and  com- 
mand the  land  approaches — moreover,  a  stream  of  the  purest 
water  from  deep  and  never-failing  springs — Darling,  the 
place  of  all  places  in  England  for  the  French  to  land  is  op- 
posite to  your  front  door." 

' '  I  am  truly  obliged  to  you  for  predicting,  and  to  them 
for  doing  it,  if  ever  they  attempt  such  impudence.  If  they 
find  out  that  you  are  away,  they  can  also  find  out  that  I  am 
here,  as  commander  of  the  sea  defences,  from  Dungeness  to 
Selsey  Bill." 

"That  will  make  it  all  the  more  delightful  to  land  at 
your  front  door,  my  friend ;  and  all  the  easier  to  do  it.  My 
own  plan  is  to  strike  with  all  force  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  enemy,  because  the  most  likely  to  be  unprepared.  About 
a  year  ago,  when  I  was  down  here,  a  little  before  my  dear 
father's  death,  without  your  commission  I  took  command  of 
your  fishing-craft  coming  home  for  their  Sunday,  and  showed 
them  how  to  take  the  beach,  partly  to  confirm  my  own  sus- 
picions. There  is  no  other  landing  on  all  the  south  coast, 
this  side  of  Hayling  Island,  fit  to  be  compared  with  it 
for  the  use  of  flat-bottomed  craft,  such  as  most  of  Boney's 
are.  And  remember  the  set  of  the  tide,  which  makes  the 
fortunes  of  your  fishermen.  To  be  sure,  he  knows  nothing 
of  that  himself;  but  he  has  sharp  rogues  about  him.  If 
they  once  made  good  their  landing  here,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  dislodge  them.  It  must  all  be  done  from  the  land' 
side  then,  for  even  a  forty-two-gun  frigate  could  scarcely 
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come  near  enough  to  pepper  them.  They  love  shoal  water, 
the  skulks,  and  that  has  enabled  them  to  baffle  me  so  often. 
Not  that  they  would  conquer  the  country — all  brag — but 
still  it  would  be  a  nasty  predicament,  and  scare  the  poor 
cockneys  like  the  very  devil." 

''But  remember  the  distance  from  Boulogne,  Hurry.  If 
they  cannot  cross  twenty-five  miles  of  channel  in  the  teeth 
of  our  ships,  what  chance  would  they  have  when  the  dis- 
tance is  nearer  eighty  ?" 

"A  much  better  chance,  if  they  knew  how  to  do  it.  All 
our  cruisers  would  be  to  the  eastward.  One  afternoon  per- 
liaps,  when  a  haze  is  on,  they  make  a  feint  with  light  craft 
towards  the  Scheldt — every  British  ship  crowds  sail  after 
them.  Then,  at  dusk,  the  main  body  of  the  expedition  slips 
with  the  first  of  the  ebb  to  the  westward;  they  meet  the 
flood  tide  in  mid- Channel,  and  using  their  long  sweeps  are 
in  Springhaven,  or  at  any  rate  the  lightest  of  them,  by  the 
top  of  that  tide,  just  when  you  are  shaving.  You  laugh  at 
such  a  thought  of  mine.  I  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  that 
v/ith  skill  and  good  luck  it  is  easy;  and  do  it  they  should,  if 
they  were  under  my  command." 

If  anybody  else  had  even  talked  of  such  a  plan  as  within 
the  bounds  of  likelihood.  Admiral  Darling  would  have  been 
almost  enraged.  But  now  he  looked  doubtfully,  first  at  the 
sea  (as  if  it  might  be  thick  with  prames  already),  and  then 
at  the  land — which  was  his  own — as  if  the  rent  might  go 
into  a  Frenchman's  pocket,  and  then  at  his  old  and  admired 
friend,  who  had  ruined  his  sleep  for  the  summer. 

"Happily  they  are  not  under  your  command,  and  they 
have  no  man  to  compare  with  you ;"  he  spoke  rather  ner- 
vously;  while  Nelson  smiled,  for  he  loved  the  praise  which, 
he  had  so  well  earned;  "and  if  it  were  possible  for  you  to 
talk  nonsense,  I  should  say  that  you  had  done  it  now.  But 
two  things  surely  you  have  overlooked.  In  the  first  place, 
the  French  can  have  no  idea  of  the  special  opportunities 
this  place  affords.  And  again,  if  they  had,  they  could  do 
nothing  without  a  pilot  well  acquainted  with  the  spot. 
Though  the  landing  is  so  easy,  there  are  shoals  outside  very 
intricate  and  dangerous,  and  known  to  none  except  the  na- 
tives of  the  place,  who  are  jealous  to  the  last  degree  about 
their  knowledge." 

"That  is  true  enough;  and  even  I  should  want  a  pilot 
here,  though  I  know  every  spit  of  sand  eastward.  But 
away  fly  both  your  difficulties  if  there  should  happen  to  be 
a  local  traitor." 
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"A  traitor  at  Sprinffhaven!  Such  a  thing  is  quite  im- 
possible. You  would  laugh  at  yourself,  if  you  only  knew 
the  character  of  our  people.  There  never  has  been,  and 
there  never  will  be,  a  Springhaven  man  capable  of  treach- 
ery." 

"  That  is  good  news,  ay,  and  strange  news  too,"  the  visit- 
or answered,  with  his  left  hand  on  his  sword,  for  he  was  now 
in  full  though  rather  shabby  uniform.  "There  are  not 
many  traitors  in  England,  I  believe;  but  they  are  as  likely 
to  be  found  in  one  place  as  another,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence. Well,  well,  I  am  very  glad  you  have  no  such  scoun- 
drels here.  I  won't  say  a  single  word  against  your  people, 
who  are  as  fine  a  lot  as  any  in  the  south  of  England,  and  as 
obstinate  as  any  I  could  wish  to  see.  Of  an  obstinate  man 
I  can  always  make  good ;  with  a  limp  one  I  can  do  nothing. 
But  bear  in  mind  every  word  you  have  heard  me  say,  be- 
cause I  came  down  on  ]3urpose  about  it;  and  I  generally  pen- 
etrate the  devices  of  the  enemy,  though  they  lead  me  on  a 
wild-goose  chase  sometimes,  but  only  when  our  own  folk  back 
them  up,  either  by  lies  or  stupidity.  Now  look  once  more, 
for  you  are  slower  as  Avell  as  a  great  deal  wiser  than  I  am.. 
You  see  how  this  land-locked  bight  of  Springhaven  seems' 
made  by  the  Almighty  for  flat-bottomed  craft,  if  once  they 
can  find  their  way  into  it;  while  the  trend  of  the  coast  to- 
wards Pebbleridge  is  equally  suited  for  the  covering  fleet,! 
unless  a  gale  from  southwest  comes  on,  in  which  case  they 
must  run  for  it.  And  you  see  that  the  landed  force,  by 
crowning  the  hill  above  your  house  and  across  the  valley, 
might  defy  our  noble  Volunteers,  and  all  that  could  be 
brought  against  them,  till  a  hundred  thousand  cut-throats 
w^ere  established  here.  And  Boney  would  make  his  head- 
quarters at  the  Hall,  with  a  French  cook  in  your  kitchen, 
and  a  German  butler  in  your  cellar,  and  my  pretty  god- 
child to  wait  upon  him,  for  the  rogue  loves  pretty  maidens.'' 

"That  will  do.  That  is  quite  enough.  No  wonder  you 
have  written  poems,  Nelson,  as  you  told  us  the  last  time  you 
were  here.  If  my  son  had  only  got  your  imagination— bul 
perhaps  you  know  something  more  than  you  have  told  me. 
Perhaps  you  have  been  told — " 

"Never  mind  about  that,"  the  great  sea-captain  answered, 
turning  away  as  if  on  springs;  "  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  hi 
off  again,  and  my  chaise  has  springs  on  her  cables." 

"Not  she.  I  have  ordered  her  to  be  docked.  Dine  with 
us  you  shall  this  day,  if  we  have  to  dine  two  hours  earlier. 
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and  though  Mother  Cloam  rage  furiously.  How  much 
longer  do  you  suppose  you  can  carry  on  at  this  pace  ?  Look 
at  me.  I  have  double  your  bodily  substance;  but  if  I  went 
on  as  you  do — you  remember  the  twenty-four-pounder  old 
Hotcoppers  put  into  the  launch,  and  fired  it,  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  say  to  him  ?  Well,  you  are  just  the  same.  You  have 
not  got  the  scantling  for  the  metal  you  carry  and  are  always 
working.  You  will  either  blow  up  or  else  scuttle  yourself. 
Look  here,  how  your  seams  are  opening !''  Here  Admiral 
Darling  thrust  his  thumb  through  the  ravelled  seam  of  his 
old  friend's  coat,  which  made  him  jump  back,  for  he  loved 
his  old  coat.  "Yes,  and  you  will  go  in  the  very  same  way. 
I  wonder  how  any  coat  lasts  so  much  as  a  month,  with  you 
inside  it." 

"This  coat,"  said  Nelson,  who  was  most  sweet-tempered 
with  any  one  he  loved,  though  hot  as  pepper  when  stirred 
up  by  strangers — "this  coat  is  the  one  I  wore  at  Copenha- 
gen, and  a  sounder  and  kinder  coat  never  came  on  a  man's 
back.  Charles  Darling,  you  have  made  a  bad  hit  this  time. 
If  I  am  no  more  worn  out  than  this  coat  is,  I  am  fit  to  go  to 
sea  for  a  number  of  years  yet.  And  I  hope  to  show  it  to  a 
good  many  Frenchmen,  and  take  as  many  ships,  every  time 
Lhey  show  fight,  as  there  are  buttons  on  it." 

"Then  you  will  double  all  your  captures  at  the  Nile;" 
such  a  series  of  buttons  had  this  coat,  though  many  lay  slack 
to  their  moorings,  for  his  guardian  angel  was  not  "do- 
mestic;" "but  you  may  be  trusted  not  to  let  them  drif»t  so. 
You  have  given  me  a  lesson  in  coast-defence,  and  now  you 
shall  be  boarded  by  the  ladies.  You  possess  some  gifts  of  the 
tongue,  my  friend,  as  well  as  great  gifts  of  hand  and  eye; 
but  I  will  back  my  daughters  to  beat  you  there.  Come  up 
to  the  house.     No  turning  of  tail." 

"I  spoke  very  well  in  the  House  of  Lords,"  said  Nelson, 
in  his  simple  way,  "in  reply  to  the  speech  of  his  Majesty, 
and  again  about  the  Commissioner's  Bill;  or  at  least  every- 
body tells  me  so.  But  in  the  House  of  Ladies  I  hold  my 
tongue,  because  there  is  abundance  without  it." 

This,  however,  he  failed  to  do  when  the  matter  came  to 
the  issue;  for  his  godchild  Horatia,  more  commonly  called 
Dolly,  happened  to  be  in  the  mood  for  taking  outrageous 
liberties  with  him.  She  possessed  very  little  of  that  gift — 
most  precious  among  women — the  sense  of  veneration ;  and  to 
her  a  hero  was  only  a  man  heroic  in  acts  of  utility.  "  He 
shall  do  it,"  she  said  to  Faith,  when  she  heard  that  he  was 
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come  aj^ain;  "  if  I  liavc  to  kiss  liim,  he  shall  do  it;  and  1 
don't  like  kissinj^  those  old  men." 

"Hush!"  said  her  elder  sister.  "Dolly,  you  do  say 
things  so  recklessly.  One  would  think  that  you  liked  to 
kiss  younger  men !  But  I  am  sure  that  is  not  your  mean- 
ing. I  would  rather  kiss  Lord  Nelson  than  all  the  young 
men  in  the  kingdom." 

"Well  done,  Faith!  All  the  young  men  in  the  kingdom! 
How  recklessly  you  do  say  things !  And  you  can't  kiss  him 
— he  is  my  godfather.  But  just  see  how  I  get  round  him,  if 
you  have  wits  enough  to  understand  it." 

So  these  two  joined  in  their  kind  endeavour  to  make  the 
visitor  useful,  the  object  being  so  good  that  doubtful  means 
might  be  excused  for  it.  In  different  ways  and  for  divers 
reasons  each  of  these  young  ladies  now  had  taken  to  like  Blyth 
Scudamore.  Faith,  by  power  of  pity  first,  and  of  grief  for 
her  own  misfortunes,  and  of  admiration  for  his  goodness  to 
his  widowed  mother — which  made  his  best  breeches  shine 
hard  at  the  knees ;  and  Dolly,  because  of  his  shy  adoration 
and  dauntless  defence  of  her  against  a  cow  (whose  calf  was 
on  the  road  to  terminate  in  veal),  as  well  as  his  special  skill 
with  his  pocket-knife  in  cutting  out  figures  that  could  dance 
and  almost  sing;  also  his  great  gifts,  Avhen  the  tide  was  out, 
of  making  rare  creatures  run  after  him.  What  avails  to 
explore  female  reason  precisely  ? — their  minds  were  made  up 
that  he  must  be  a  cax^tain,  if  Nelson  had  to  build  the  shij) 
with  his  one  hand  for  him. 

"After  that,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said,"  confessed 
the  vanquished  warrior;  "  but  the  daughters  of  an  Admiral 
should  know  that  no  man  can  be  posted  until  he  has  served 
his  time  as  lieutenant;  and  this  young  hero  of  yours  has 
never  even  held  the  King's  commission  yet.  But  as  he  has 
seen  some  service,  and  is  beyond  the  age  of  a  middy,  in  the 
present  rush  he  might  get  appointed  as  junior  lieutenant,  if 
he  had  any  stout  seconders.  Your  father  is  the  man ;  he  is 
always  at  hand,  and  can  watch  his  opportunity.  He  knows 
more  big-wigs  than  I  do,  and  he  has  not  given  offence  where 
I  have.     Get  your  father,  my  dears,  to  attend  to  it." 

But  the  ladies  were  not  to  be  so  put  off,  for  they  under- 
stood the  difference  of  character.  Lord  Nelson  Avas  as  sure 
to  do  a  thing  as  Admiral  Darling  was  to  drop  it  if  it  grew 
too  heavy.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  Blyth  Scudamore, 
though  failing  of  the  Victory  and  Amphion — which  he 
would  have  chosen,  if  the  choice  were  his — received  with 
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"after  that,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said." 

that  cheerful  philosophy  which  had  made  him  so  dear  to 
the  school-boys,  and  was  largely  required  among"  them,  his 
appointment  as  junior  lieutenant  to  the  tliirty-eight-gun 
frigate  Leda,  attached  to  the  Channel  fleet  under  Corn- 
wallis,  whose  business  it  was  to  deal  with  the  French  flotilla 
of  invasion. 


^  CHAPTER  XV. 

ORDEAL    OF    AUDIT. 

England  saw  the  growing  danger,  and  prepared,  with  an 
even  mind  and  well-girt  body,  to  confront  it.  As  yet  stood 
up  no  other  country  to  help  or  even  comfort  her,  so  cowed 
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was  all  the  Continent  by  the  lash  and  spur  of  an  upstart. 
Alone,  encumbered  with  tlie  pack  of  Ireland,  pinched  with 
liunpfcr  and  dearth  of  victuals,  and  cramped  with  the  colic 
of  Wliiggery,  she  set  her  strong  shoulder  to  the  wlieel  of 
fortune,  and  so  kept  it  till  the  hill  was  behind  her.  Some 
iiations  (which  owe  their  existence  to  her)  have  forgotten 
tliese  things  conveniently;  an  Englishman  hates  to  speak 
of  them,  through  his  unjust  abhorrence  of  self-praise;  and 
so  does  a  Frenchman,  by  virtue  of  motives  equally  respect- 
able. 

But  now  the  especial  danger  lay  in  the  special  strength 
of  England.  Scarcely  any  man  along  the  coast,  who  had 
over  come  across  a  Frenchman,  could  be  led  (by  quotations 
from  history  or  even  from  newspapers)  to  believe  that  there 
was  any  sense  in  this  menace  of  his  to  come  and  conquer  us. 
Even  if  he  landed — which  was  not  likely,  for  none  of  them 
could  box  the  compass — the  only  thing  he  took  would  be  a 
jolly  good  thrashing,  and  a  few  pills  of  lead  for  his  garlic. 
This  lofty  contempt  on  the  part  of  the  seafaring  men  had 
been  enhanced  by  Nelson,  and  throve  with  stoutest  vigour 
in  the  enlightened  breasts  of  Springhaven. 

Yet  military  men  thought  otherwise,  and  so  did  the  own- 
ers of  crops  and  ricks,  and  so  did  the  dealers  in  bacon  and 
eggs  and  crockery,  and  even  hardware,  Mr.  Cheeseman, 
for  instance,  who  left  nothing  unsold  that  he  could  turn  a 
penny  by,  was  anything  but  easy  in  his  mind,  and  dreamed 
sucli  dreams  as  he  could  not  impart  to  his  wife — on  account 
of  her  tendency  to  hysterics — but  told  with  much  power  to 
his  daughter  Polly,  now  the  recognised  belle  of  Springhaven. 
This  vigilant  grocer  and  butter  man,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and 
snuff  man,  hosier  also,  and  general  provider  for  the  outer  as 
well  as  the  inner  man,  had  much  of  that  enterprise  in  his 
nature  which  the  country  believes  to  come  from  London. 
His  possession  of  this  was  ascribed  by  all  persons  of  a 
thoughtful  turn  to  his  ownership  of  that  well-built  schooner 
the  London  Trader.  Sailing  as  she  did,  when  the  weather 
was  fine,  nearly  every  other  week,  for  London,  and  return- 
ing with  equal  frequency,  to  the  women  who  had  never 
been  ten  miles  from  home  she  was  a  mj^stery  and  a  watch- 
word. Not  one  of  them  would  allow  lad  of  liers  to  join  tliis 
romantic  galleon,  and  tempt  the  black  cloud  of  the  distance; 
neither  did  Mr.  Cheeseman  yearn  (for  reasons  of  his  own 
about  city  prices)  to  navigate  this  good  ship  with  natives. 
Moreover,  it  was  absurd,  as  he  said,  w^ith  a  keen  sense  of  his 
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own  cheapness,  to  suppose  that  he  could  find  the  funds  to 
buy  and  ply  such  a  ship  as  that! 

Truth  is  a  fugitive  creature,  even  when  she  deigns  to  be 
visible,  or  even  to  exist.  The  truth  of  Mr.  Cheeseman's 
statement  had  existed,  but  was  long  since  flown.  Such  was 
his  worth  that  he  could  now  afford  to  buy  the  London 
Trader  three  times  over,  and  pay  ready  money  every  time. 
But  when  he  first  invested  hard  cash  in  her — against  the 
solid  tears  of  his  prudent  wife — true  enough  it  was  that  he 
30uld  only  scrape  together  one-quarter  of  the  sum  required. 
Mrs.  Cheeseman,  who  was  then  in  a  condition  of  absorbing 
.nterest  with  Polly,  made  it  her  last  request  in  this  Avorld— 
^or  she  never  expected  to  get  over  it — that  Jemmy  should 
lot  run  in  debt  on  a  goose-chase,  and  fetch  her  poor  spirit 
'rom  its  grave  again.  James  Cheeseman  was  compelled— 
IS  the  noblest  man  may  be — to  dissemble  and  even  deny  his 
ntentions  until  the  blessed  period  of  caudle-cup,  when,  the 
veather  being  pleasant  and  the  wind  along  the  shore,  he 
'ound  himself  encouraged  to  jout  up  the  window  gently. 
Che  tide  was  coming  in  with  a  long  seesaw,  and  upon  it, 
ike  the  baby  in  the  cradle  full  of  sleep,  lay  rocking  anoth- 
er little  stranger,  or  rather  a  very  big  one,  to  the  lady's  con- 
jeption. 

Let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  There  were  some  reproaches ; 
)ut  the  weaker  vessel,  Mrs.  Cheeseman,  at  last  struck  flag, 
without  sinking,  as  she  threatened  to  do.  And  when  little 
i'olly  went  for  her  first  airing,  the  London  Trader  had  ac- 
;omplished  her  first  voyage,  and  was  sailing  in  triumphantly 
vith  a  box  of  "tops  and  bottoms"  from  the  ancient  firm  in 
^hreadneedle  Street  which  has  saved  so  many  infants  from 
he  power  that  cuts  the  thread.  After  that,  everything 
vent  as  it  should  go,  including  this  addition  to  the  commer- 
ial  strength  of  Britain,  which  the  lady  was  enabled  soon  to 
alk  of  as  "our  ship,"  and  to  cite  when  any  question  rose  of 
he  latest  London  fashion.  But  even  now,  when  a  score  of 
'■ears,  save  one,  had  made  their  score  and  gone,  Mrs.  Cheese- 
nan  only  guessed  and  doubted  as  to  the  purchase  of  her  ship, 
rames  Cheeseman  knew  the  value  of  his  own  counsel,  and 
o  kept  it;  and  was  patted  on  both  shoulders  by  the  world, 
vhile  he  patted  his  own  butter. 

He  wore  an  apron  of  the  purest  white,  with  shoulder-straps 
)f  linen  tape,  and  upon  his  counter  he  had  a  desk,  with  a 
carved  oak  rail  in  front  of  it  and  returned  at  either  end. 
Che  joy  of  his  life  was  here  to  stand,  with  goodly  shirt  sleeves 
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sliining",  his  bright  cheeks  also  shining  in  the  sun,  unless  it 
were  hot  enough  to  hurt  his  goods.  He  was  not  a  great 
man,  but  a  good  one — in  the  opinion  of  all  who  owed  liim 
nothing,  and  even  in  his  own  estimate,  though  he  owed  sc 
much  to  himself.  It  was  enougii  to  make  any  one  who  pos- 
sessed a  shilling  hungry  to  see  liim  so  clean,  so  ready  and 
ruddy,  among  the  many  good  things  which  his  looks  and 
manner,  as  well  as  his  words,  commended.  And  as  soon  as 
he  began  to  smack  his  rosy  lips,  which  nature  had  fitted  uy 
on  j)urpose,  over  a  rasher,  or  a  cut  of  gammon,  or  a  keg  oi 
best  Aylesbury,  or  a  fine  red  herring,  no  customer  having  a 
penny  in  his  pocket  might  struggle  hard  enough  to  keep  it 
there.  For  the  half-hearted  policy  of  fingering  one's  money, 
and  asking  a  price  theoretically,  would  recoil  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  strongest  man,  unless  he  could  detach  from 
all  co-operation  the  congenial  researches  of  his  eyes  and  nose. 
When  the  weather  was  cool  and  the  air  full  of  appetite,  and 
a  fine  smack  of  salt  from  the  sea  was  sparkling  on  the  mar-; 
gin  of  the  plate  of  expectation,  there  was  Mr.  CheesemanJ 
with  a  knife  and  fork,  amid  a  presence  of  hungrifying  goodji 
that  beat  the  weak  efforts  of  imagination.  Hams  of  the  first 
rank  and  highest  education,  springs  of  pork  sweeter  than  the 
purest  spring  of  poetry,  pats  of  butter  fragrant  as  the  most 
delicious  flattery,  chicks  with  breast  too  ample  to  require  tc 
be  broken,  and  sometimes  prawns  from  round  the  headlanc 
fresh  enough  to  saw  one  another's  heads  off  but  for  beinc 
boiled  already. 

Memory  fails  to  record  one-tenth  of  all  the  good  things 
gathered  there.  And  why?  Because  hope  was  the  powej 
aroused,  and  how  seldom  can  memory  endorse  it !  Even  ir 
the  case  of  Mr.  Cheeseman's  wares,  there  were  people  whc 
said,  after  making  short  work  with  them,  that  short  weigh' 
had  enabled  them  to  do  so.  And  every  one  living  in  th( 
village  was  surprised  to  find  his  own  scales  require  balancing 
again  every  time  he  sent  his  little  girl  to  Cheeseman's. 

This  upright  tradesman  was  attending  to  his  business  on< 
cold  day  of  May,  1803,  soon  after  Nelson  sailed  from  Ports 
mouth,  and  he  stood  with  his  beloved  pounds  of  farm-hous( 
butter,  bladders  of  lard,  and  new-laid  eggs,  and  squares  o 
cream-cheese  behind  him,  with  a  broad  butter-spathe  of  whit< 
wood  in  his  hand,  a  long  goose-pen  tucked  over  his  left  ear 
and  the  great  copper  scales  hanging  handy.  So  strict  wa: 
his  style,  though  he  was  not  above  a  joke,  that  only  his  owi 
hands  might  serve  forth  an  ounce  of  best  butter  to  the  pub 
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[Id.  And  whenever  this  was  weighed,  and  the  beam  adjust- 
d  handsomely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  purchaser,  down 
went  the  butter  to  be  packed  upon  a  shelf  uninvaded  by  the 
public  eye.  Persons  too  scantily  endowed  with  the  greatest 
:>f  all  Christian  virtues  had  the  hardihood  to  say  that  Mr. 
Jheeseman  here  indulged  in  a  process  of  high  art  discovered 
ay  himself.  Discoursing  of  the  weather,  or  the  crops,  or  per- 
liaps  the  war,  and  mourning  the  dishonesty  of  statesmen 
nowadays,  by  dexterous  undersweep  of  keen  steel  blade, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  round,  or  pat,  or  roll,  he  would  have 
I  way  a  thin  slice,  and  with  that  motion  jerk  it  into  the  bar- 
rel w^hich  he  kept  beneath  his  desk. 

"Is  this,  then,  the  establishment  of  the  illustrious  Mr. 
IJheeseman  ?"  The  time  was  yet  early,  and  the  gentleman 
,vho  put  this  question  was  in  riding  dress.  The  worthy 
radesman  looked  at  him,  and  the  rosy  tint  of  conscience  on 
lis  cheeks  was  touched  with  changes. 

"This  is  the  shop  of  the  'umble  James  Cheeseman,"  he 
mswered,  but  not  with  the  alacrity  of  business.  ' '  All  things 
^ood  that  are  in  season,  and  nothing  kept  unseasonable. 
liVith  what  can  I  have  the  honour  of  serving  you,  sir  ?" 

"With  a  little  talk."  The  stranger's  manner  w^as  not  un- 
)leasantly  contemptuous,  but  lofty,  and  such  as  the  English 
hopman  loves,  and  calls  "aristocratic." 

"To  talk  with  a  gentleman  is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  an 
ion  our,"  said  Cheeseman. 

"But  not  in  this  public  establishment."  The  visitor 
vaved  both  hands  as  he  spoke,  in  a  style  not  then  common 
vitli  Englishmen,  though  they  are  learning  eloquent  ges- 
iculation  now.  "  Ii  is  fine,  Mr.  Cheeseman;  but  it  is  not — 
)ali!  I  forget  your  English  words." 

"It  is  fine,  sir,  as  you  are  good  enough  to  observe" — the 
lumble  James  Cheeseman  was  proud  of  his  shop — "but  not, 
is  you  remarked,  altogether  private.  That  can  hardly  be 
ixpected  where  business  is  conducted  to  suit  universal  re- 
Luirements.  Polly,  my  dear,  if  your  mother  can  spare  you, 
ome  and  take  my  place  at  the  desk  a  few  minutes.  I  have 
)usiness  inside  with  this  gentleman.  You  may  sell  almost 
mything,  except  butter.  If  any  one  wants  that,  they  must 
vait  till  I  come  back." 

A  very  pretty  damsel,  with  a  cap  of  foreign  lace  both 
idorning  and  adorned  by  her  beautiful  bright  hair,  came 
ihyly  from  a  little  door  behind  the  counter,  receiving  with 
I  quick  blush  the  stranger's  earnest  gaze,  and  returning  with 
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a  curtsey  the  courteous  flourisli  of  his  looped-up  riding-hat. 
' '  What  a  handsome  gentleman !"  said  Polly  to  herself ;  ' '  but 
there  is  something  very  sad  and  very  wild  in  his  appear- 
ance." Her  father's  conclusion  was  the  same,  and  his  heart 
misgave  him  as  he  led  in  this  unexpected  guest. 

' '  There  is  no  cause  for  apologies.  This  place  is  a  very 
good  one,"  the  stranger  replied,  laying  down  his  hea.vy  whip 
on  the  table  of  a  stone-fLoored  room,  to  which  he  had  been 
shown.  "You  are  a  man  of  business,  and  I  am  come  upon 
dry  business.  You  can  conjecture — is  it  not  so  ? — who  I  am 
by  this  time,  although  I  am  told  that  I  do  not  bear  any 
strong  resemblance  to  my  father." 

He  took  ofP  his  hat  as  he  spoke,  shook  back  his  long  black 
hair,  and  fixed  his  jet-black  eyes  upon  Cheeseman.  Thai 
upright  dealer  had  not  recovered  his  usual  seif-possessioil 
yet,  but  managed  to  look  up — for  he  was  shorter  by  a  head 
than  his  visitor — with  a  doubtful  and  enquiring  smile. 

' '  I  am  Caryl  Carne,  of  Carne  Castle,  as  you  are  pleased  tc 
call  it.  I  have  not  been  in  England  these  many  years ;  from 
the  death  of  my  father  I  have  been  afar ;  and  now,  for  causes 
of  my  own,  I  am  returned,  with  hope  of  collecting  the  frag 
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ments  of  tlie  property  of  my  ancestors.  It  appears  to  have 
been  tlieir  custom  to  scatter,  but  not  gather  up  again.  My 
intention  is  to  make  a  slieaf  of  the  relics  spread  by  squan- 
derers, and  snapped  up  by  scoundrels." 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,"  cried  the  general  dealer;  "this 
is  vastly  to  your  credit,  sir,  and  I  wish  you  all  success,  sir, 
and  so  will  all  who  have  so  long  respected  your  ancient  and 
honourable  family,  sir.  Take  a  chair,  sir — please  to  take  a 
chair." 

"  I  find  very  little  to  my  credit,"  Mr.  Carne  said,  dryly,  as 
he  took  the  offered  chair,  but  kept  his  eyes  still  upon  Cheese- 
man's;  "but  among  that  little  is  a  bond  from  you,  given 
nearly  twenty  years  agone,  and  of  which  you  will  retain,  no 
doubt,  a  vivid  recollection." 

"A  bond,  sir — a  bond!"  exclaimed  the  other,  with  his 
bright  eyes  twinkling,  as  in  some  business  enterprise.  ' '  I 
never  signed  a  bond  in  all  my  life,  sir.  Why,  a  bond  re- 
quires sureties,  and  nobody  ever  went  surety  for  me." 

"Bond  may  not  be  the  proper  legal  term.  It  is  possible. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  English  law.  But  a  document  it  is, 
under  hand  and  seal,  and  your  signature  is  witnessed,  Mr. 
Cheeseman." 

' '  Ah,  well !  Let  me  consider.  I  begin  to  remember  some- 
thing. But  my  memory  is  not  as  it  used  to  be,  and  twenty 
years  makes  a  great  hole  in  it.  Will  you  kindly  allow  me 
to  see  this  paper,  if  you  have  it  with  you,  sir  ?" 

"It  is  not  a  paper ;  it  is  written  upon  parchment,  and  I 
have  not  brought  it  with  me.  But  I  have  written  down  the 
intention  of  it,  and  it  is  as  follows : 

' ' '  This  indenture  made  between  James  Cheeseman  (with 
a  long  description),  of  the  one  part,  and  Montagu  Carne 
(treated  likewise),  of  the  other  part,  after  a  long  account  of 
some  arrangement  made  between  them,  witnesseth  that  in 
consideration  of  the  sum  of  £300  well  and  truly  paid  by  the 
said  Montagu  Carne  to  Cheeseman,  he,  the  said  (Cheeseman, 
doth  assign,  transfer,  set  over,  and  so  on,  to  the  said  Carne, 
etc.,  one  equal  undivided  moiety,  and  one  half  part  of  the 
other  moiety  of  and  in  a  certain  vessel,  ship,  trading  craft, 
and  so  forth,  known  or  thenceforth  to  be  known  as  the  Lon- 
don  Trader,  of  Springhaven,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  by  way 
of  security  for  the  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per 
annum,  payable  half-yearly,  as  well  as  for  the  principal  sum 
of  £300,  so  advanced  as  aforesaid.' " 

"If  it  should  prove,   sir,   that  money  is  owing,"   Mr. 
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Clieescman  said,  witli  that  exalted  candor  wliicli  made  3 
weak  customer  misdoubt  liis  own  eyes  and  nose,  "no  ell'ort 
on  my  part  shall  be  wanting,  bad  as  the  times  are,  to  pro- 
cure it  and  discharge  it.  In  every  commercial  transaction 
I  liave  found,  and  my  experience  is  now  considerable,  that 
confidence,  as  between  man  and  man,  is  the  only  true  foot- 
ing to  go  upon.    And  how  can  true  confidence  exist,  unless — " 

"Unless  a  man  shows  some  honesty.  And  a  man  who 
keeps  books  such  as  these,"  pursued  the  visitor,  suggesting 
a  small  kick  to  a  pile  of  ledgers,  "can  hardly  help  knowing 
whether  he  owes  a  large  sum,  or  w^hether  he  has  paid  it. 
But  that  is  not  the  only  question  now.  In  continuation  of 
that  document  I  find  a  condition,  a  clause  provisional,  that 
it  shall  be  at  the  option  of  the  aforesaid  Montagu  Carne,  and 
his  representatives,  either  to  receive  the  interest  at  the  rate 
before  mentioned  and  thereby  secured,  or,  if  he  or  they 
should  so  prefer,  to  take  for  their  own  benefit  absolutely 
three-fourths  of  the  net  profits,  proceeds,  or  other  increment 
realized  by  the  trading  ventures,  or  other  employment  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  said  Londo7i  Trader.  Also  there  is  a 
covenant  for  the  insurance  of  the  said  vessel,  and  a  power 
of  sale,  and  some  other  provisions  about  access  to  trading 
books,  etc.,  with  which  you  have,  no  doubt,  a  good  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Cheeseman." 

That  enterprising  merchant,  importer  of  commodities,  and 
wholesale  and  retail  dealer  was  fond  of  assuring  his  numer- 
ous friends  that  "  nothing  ever  came  amiss  to  him."  But 
some  of  them  now  would  have  doubted  about  this  if  they 
had  watched  his  face  as  carefully  as  Caryl  Carne  was  watch- 
ing it.  Mr.  Cheeseman  could  look  a  hundred  people  in  the 
face,  and  with  great  vigour  too,  when  a  small  account  was 
running.  But  the  sad,  contemptuous,  and  piercing  gaze — 
as  if  he  were  hardly  worth  penetrating — and  the  twirl  of  the 
black  tuft  above  the  lip,  and  the  firm  conviction  on  the 
broad  white  forehead  that  it  was  confronting  a  rogue  too 
common  and  shallow  to  be  w^orth  frowning  at — all  these, 
and  the  facts  that  w^ere  under  them,  came  amiss  to  the  true 
James  Cheeseman. 

^  '  "I  scarcely  see  how  to  take  this,"  he  said,  being  clever 
enough  to  suppose  that  a  dash  of  candor  might  sweeten  the 
embroilment.  ' '  I  will  not  deny  that  I  was  under  obligation 
to  your  highly  respected  father,  who  was  greatly  beloved  for 
his  good-will  to  his  neighbours.  '  Cheeseman, '  he  used  to  say,; 
*  I  will  stand  by  you.     You  are  the  only  man  of  enterprise 
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n  these  here  parts.  Whatever  you  do  is  for  the  good  of 
jpringhaveii,  which  belonged  to  my  family  for  centuries  be- 
ore  those  new-fangled  Darlings  came.  And,  Cheeseman, 
;^ou  may  trust  to  the  honour  of  the  Games  not  to  grind  down 
I  poor  man  who  has  his  way  to  make. '  Them  were  his  words, 
lir;  how  well  I  recollect  them!" 

"Too  well  almost," replied  the  young  man,  coldly,  "  con- 
ddering  how  scanty  was  your  memory  just  now.  But  it 
nay  save  time,  and  painful  efforts  of  your  memory,  if  I  tell 
70U.  at  once  that  I  am  not  concerned  in  any  way  with  the 
lentiments  of  my  father.  I  owe  him  very  little,  as  you  must 
)e  well  aware;  and  the  matter  betwixt  you  and  me  is  strict- 
y  one  of  business.  The  position  in  which  I  am  left  is  such 
hat  I  must  press  every  legal  claim  to  the  extremest.  And 
laving  the  option  under  this  good  document,  I  have  deter- 
nined  to  insist  upon  three-quarters  of  the  clear  proceeds  of 
his  trading  ship,  from  the  date  of  the  purchase  until  the 
)resent  day,  as  well  as  the  capital  sum  invested  on  this 
ecurity." 

"Very  well,  sir,  if  you  do,  there  is  only  one  course  left 
Qe — to  go  into  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  see  all  my  little 
tock  in  trade  sold  up,  and  start  in  life  again  at  the  age  of 
Ifty-seven,  with  a  curse  upon  all  old  families." 

"Your  curse,  my  good  friend,  will  not  add  sixpence  to 
'Our  credit.  And  the  heat  you  exhibit  is  not  well  adapted 
or  calculations  commercial.  There  is  one  other  course 
7hich  I  am  able  to  propose,  though  I  will  not  give  a  promise 
'et  to  do  so — a  course  which  would  relieve  me  from  taking 
lossession  of  this  noble  ship  which  has  made  your  fortune, 
nd  perhaps  from  enforcing  the  strict  examination  of  your 
rading  books,  to  which  I  am  entitled.  But  before  I  propose 
ny  such  concession,  which' will  be  a  grand  abdication  of 
ights,  one  or  two  things  become  necessary.  For  example, 
must  have  some  acquaintance  with  your  character,  some 
ertitude  that  you  can  keep  your  own  counsel,  and  not  di- 
ulge  everything  that  arrives  within  your  knowledge;  also 
hat  you  have  some  courage,  some  freedom  of  mind  from 
mall  insular  sentiments,  some  desire  to  i)roraote  the  true 
[iterests  of  mankind,  and  the  destruction  of  national  prej- 
dices." 

"Certainly,  sir;  all  of  those  I  can  approve  of.  They  are 
ery  glorious  things,"  cried  Cheeseman — a  man  of  fine,  lib- 
ral  vein, whenever  two  half-crowns  were  as  good  as  a  crown. 
'  We  are  cramped  and  trampled  and  down- trodden  by  the 
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airs  big"  people  give  themselves,  and  the  lonj^ing  of  such  of 
us  as  thinks  is  to  speak  our  minds  about  it.  Upon  that  point 
of  freedom,  sir,  I  can  heartily  go  with  you,  and  every  stick 
upon  my  premises  is  well  insured." 

"Including,  I  hope,  the  London  Trader,  according  to 
your  covenant.  And  that  reminds  mc  of  another  question 
— is  it  well-found,  well-manned,  and  a  good,  rapid  ship  to 
make  the  voyage  ?  No  falsehood,  if  you  please,  about  this 
matter." 

"She  is  the  fastest  sailer  on  the  English  coast,  built  at 
Dunkirk,  and  as  sound  as  a  bell.  She  could  show  her  taff- 
rail,  in  light  weather,  to  any  British  cruiser  in  the  Channel. 
She  could  run  a  fine  cargo  of  French  cognac  and  foreign 
laces  any  day." 

" It  is  not  my  desire,"  Caryl  Carne  replied,  "to  cheat  the 
British  Revenue.  For  that  purpose  exist  already  plenty  of 
British  tradesmen.  For  the  present  I  impress  upon  you  one 
thing  only,  that  you  shall  observe  silence,  a  sacred  silence, 
regarding  this  conversation.  For  your  own  sake  you  will 
be  inclined  to  do  so,  and  that  is  the  only  sake  a  man  pays 
much  attention  to.  But  how  much  for  your  own  sake  you 
are  obliged  to  keep  your  counsel  you  will  very  soon  find  out 
if  you  betray  it." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

FOX-HILL. 

When  it  was  known  in  this  fine  old  village  that  young 
Squire  Carne  from  foreign  parts  was  come  back  to  live  in 
the  ancient  castle,  there  was  much  larger  outlay  (both  of 
words  and  thoughts)  about  th^t  than  about  any  French  in- 
vasion. "  Let  them  land  if  they  can,"  said  the  able-bodied 
men,  in  discussion  of  the  latter  question;  "they  won't  find 
it  so  easy  to  get  aw^ay  again  as  they  seem  to  put  into  their 
reckoning.  But  the  plague  of  it  all  is  the  damage  to  the 
fishing." 

Not  that  the  squadron  of  Captain  Tugwell  w^as  shorn  as 
yet  of  its  number,  though  all  the  young  men  were  under 
notice  to  hold  themselves  ready  as  "Sea-Fencibles."  The 
injury  to  their  trade  lay  rather  in  the  difficulty  of  getting 
to  their  fishing-grounds,  and  in  the  disturbance  of  these  by 
cruisers,  with  little  respect  for  their  nets  and  lines.     Again^ 
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IS  tlie  tidings  of  Frencli  preparation  waxed  more  and  more 
outrageous,  Zebedee  had  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  keep  all 
riis  young  hands  loyal.  All  their  solid  interest  lay  (as  he 
;old  them  every  morning)  in  sticking  to  the  Springhaven 
lag — a  pair  of  soles  couchant,  herring  salient,  and  mackerel 
^•egardant,  all  upon  a  bright  sea-green — rather  than  in  hank- 
ering after  roll  of  drum  and  Union- Jack.  What  could  come 
)f  these  but  hardship,  want  of  victuals,  wounds,  and  death; 
)r  else  to  stump  about  on  one  leg,  and  hold  out  a  hat  for  a 
lenny  with  one  arm  ?  They  felt  that  it  was  true;  they  had 
;een  enough  of  that;  it  had  happened  in  all  their  own 
amilies. 

Yet  such  is  the  love  of  the  native  land  and  the  yearning 
o  stand  in  front  of  it,  and  such  is  the  hate  of  being  tri- 
nnphed  over  by  fellows  who  kiss  one  another  and  weep, 
md  such  is  the  tingling  of  the  knuckles  for  a  blow  when 
he  body  has  been  kicked  in  sore  places,  that  the  heart  will 
it  last  get  the  better  of  the  head — or  at  least  it  used  to  be  so 
n  England.  Wherefore  Charley  Bowles  was  in  arms  al- 
eady  against  his  country's  enemies;  and  Harry  Shanks 
vaited  for  little  except  a  clear  proclamation  of  prize-money ; 
md  even  young  Daniel  was  tearing  at  his  kedge  like  a  lively 
iraft  riding  in  a  brisk  sea-way.  He  had  seen  Lord  Nelson, 
md  had  spoken  to  Lord  Nelson,  and  that  great  man  would 
lave  patted  him  on  the  head — so  patriotic  were  his  senti- 
nents — if  the  great  man  had  been  a  little  taller. 

But  the  one  thing  that  kept  Dan  Tugwell  firm  to  his 
noorings  at  Springhaven  was  the  deep  hold  of  his  steadfast 
leart  in  a  love  which  it  knew  to  be  hopeless.  To  die  for 
lis  country  might  become  a  stern  duty,  about  which  he 
vould  rather  not  be  hurried ;  but  to  die  for  Miss  Dolly  would 
)e  a  wild  delight ;  and  how  could  he  do  it  unless  he  were  at 
land  ?  And  now  there  were  so  many  young  officers  again, 
anding  in  boats,  coming  in  post-chaises,  or  charging  down 
he  road  on  horseback,  that  Daniel,  while  touching  up  the 
Inish  of  his  boat  with  paint  and  varnish  and  Venetian  red, 
vas  not  so  happy  as  an  artist  should  be  who  knows  how  to 
)Iace  the  whole.  Sometimes,  with  the  paint  stirred  up  and 
[•reaming,  and  the  ooze  of  the  brush  trimmed  warily,  through 
the  rushes  and  ragwort  and  sea-willow  his  keen,  unconquer- 
jible  eyes  would  spy  the  only  figure  that  quelled  them,  far 
bway,  shown  against  the  shining  water,  or  shadowed  upon 
ihe  fiat  mirror  of  the  sand.  But,  alas!  there  was  always 
(mother   figure  near  it,  bigger,  bulkier,  framed  with  ugly 
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angles,  jerking  about  with  the  elbow  sticking  out,  instead  of 
gliding  gracefully.  Likely  enough  the  lovely  form,  brought 
nearer  to  the  eyes  and  heart  by  love,  would  flit  about  beau- 
tifully for  two  sweet  moments,  filling  with  rapture  all  the 
flashes  of  the  sea  and  calm  of  the  evening  sky  beyond;  and 
then  the  third  moment  would  be  hideous.  For  the  figure 
of  the  ungainly  foe  would  stride  across  the  delicious  vision, 
huge  against  the  waves  like  Cyclops,  and  like  him  gesticu- 
lant,  but  unhappily  not  so  single-eyed  that  the  slippery  fail 
might  despise  him.  Then  away  would  fly  all  sense  of  arl 
and  joy  in  the  touch  of  perfection,  and  a  very  nasty  feeling; 
would  ensue,  as  if  nothing  were  worth  living  for,  and  ng- 
body  could  be  believed  in. 
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That  plaguesome  Polypheme  was  Captain  Stubbard,  be- 
girt with  a  wife,  and  endowed  with  a  family  almost  in  ex- 
cess of  benediction,  and  dancing  attendance  upon  Miss  Dolly, 
too  stoutly  for  his  own  comfort,  in  the  hope  of  procuring 
for  his  own  Penates  something  to  eat  and  to  sit  upon. 
Some  evil  genius  had  whispered,  or  rather  trumpeted,  into 
his  ear — for  he  had  but  one  left,  and  that  worked  rather 
thickly,  through  alarm  about  the  bullet  which  had  carried 
off  its  fellow — that  if  he  desired,  as  he  did  with  heart  and 
stomach,  to  get  a  clear  widening  by  £200  of  his  strait  ways 
and  restricted  means,  through  Admiral  Darling  it  might  be 
done,  and  Miss  Dolly  was  the  proper  one  to  make  him  do  it. 
For  the  Inspectorship  of  Sea-Fencibles  from  Selsey  Bill  to 
Dungeness  was  worth  all  that  money  in  hard  cash  yearly; 
and  the  late  Inspector  having  quitted  this  life — through  pork 
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boiled  in  a  copper  kettle — the  situation  was  naturally  vacant 
and  the  Admiral  being-  the  man  for  whose  check  the  In 
spectorship  was  appointed,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  (in  th 
spirit  of  fair  play)  the  appointment  was  vested  in  the  Ad 
niiral. 

The  opinion  of  all  who  knew  him  was  that  Captain  Stub 
bard  was  fairly  entitled  to  look  for  something  higher.     An 
he  shared  that  opinion,  taking  loftier  aim  than  figures  coul 
be  made  to  square  with,  till  the  latter  prevailed,  as  they  gen 
erally  do,  because  they  can  work  without  victuals.     For  al 
though  the  brave  Captain  had  lost  three  ribs — or  at  an 
rate  more  than  he  could  spare  of  them  (not  being  a  pig)— ir 
the  service  of  his  country,  he  required  as  much  as  ever  to 
put  inside  them ;  and  his  children,  not  having  inherited  that 
loss  as  scientifically  as  they  should  have  done,  were  hard  to 
bring  up  upon  the  £15  yearly  allowed  by  Great  Britain  for 
each  of  the  gone  bones.     From  the  ear  that  was  gone  he 
derived  no  income,  having  rashly  compounded  for  £25. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  which  the  names  have  followed, 
the  father  is  the  feeder;  and  the  world  is  full  of  remarks  un- 
less he  becomes  a  good  clothier  also.  But  everything  went 
against  this  father,  with  nine  little  Stubbards  running  after 
him,  and  no  ninepence  in  any  of  his  pockets,  because  he  was 
shelved  upon  half-pay,  on  account  of  the  depression  of  the 
times  and  of  his  ribs.  But  Miss  Dolly  Darling  was  resolved 
to  see  him  righted,  for  she  hated  all  national  meanness. 

"What  is  the  use  of  having  any  influence,"  she  asked  her 
good  father,  "unless  you  employ  it  for  your  own  friends  ? 
I  should  be  quite  ashamed  to  have  it  said  of  me,  or  thought, 
that  I  could  get  a  good  thing  for  any  one  I  was  fond  of,  and 
was  mean  enough  not  to  do  it,  for  fear  of  paltry  jealousy. 
Mean  is  much  too  weak  a  word;  it  is  downright  dishonest, 
and  what  is  much  worse,  cowardly.  What  is  the  govern- 
ment meant  for,  unless  it  is  to  do  good  to  people  ?" 

"Certainly,  my  dear  child,  certainly.  To  the  people  at 
large,  that  is  to  say,  and  the  higher  interests  of  the  country." 

"Can  there  be  any  people  more  at  large  than  Captain 
Stubbard  and  his  wife  and  children  ?  Their  elbows  are  com- 
ing out  of  their  clothes,  and  they  have  scarcely  got  a  bed  to 
sleep  upon.  My  income  is  not  enough  to  stop  to  count, 
even  when  I  get  it  punctually.  But  every  farthing  I  re- 
ceive shall  go — that  is  to  say,  if  it  ever  does  come — into  the 
lap  of  Mrs.  Stubbard,  anonymously  and  respectfully." 

"Pay  your  bills  first,"  said  the  Admiral,  taking  the  wea 
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"  '  PAY  YOUR   BILLS,  FIRST,'  SAID   THE   ADMIRAL." 

tlier-gage  of  the  discussion;  "  a  little  bird  tells  me  that  you 
owe  a  good  trifle,  even  in  Springhaven." 

"Then  the  little  bird  has  got  a  false  bill," replied  Dolly, 
who  was  not  very  easy  to  fluster.  "Who  is  there  to  spend 
sixpence  with  in  a  little  hole  of  this  kind  ?  I  am  not  a  cus- 
tomer for  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  snuff,  or  pepper,  nor  even  for 
whiting,  soles,  or  conger.     Old  Cheeseman  imports  all  the 
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faslilons,  ns  lie  says,  hut  I  g-o  by  my  own  jiulg-mont.     An( 
triiinpery  as  my  income  is,  very  little  of  it  goes  into  his  till! 
But  I  should  like  to  know  who  told  you  such  a  wicked  story] 
father  ?" 

"Things  are  mentioned  in  confidence,  and  I  put  thei 
together,"  said  the  Admiral.  "  Don't  say  another  word,  oj 
look  as  if  you  would  be  happier  if  you  had  something  to  ci 
about.  Your  dear  mother  used  to  do  it,  and  it  beats  me  aP 
ways.  I  have  long  had  my  eye  upon  Captain  Stubbard,  and 
I  remember  well  that  gallant  action  when  his  three  ribs  flev/ 
away.  We  called  him  Adam,  because  of  his  wife  coming 
just  when  his  middle  rib  went,  and  his  name  was  Adam 
Stubbard,  sure  enough.  Such  men,  in  the  prime  of  their 
life,  should  be  promoted,  instead  of  being  disabled,  for  a 
scratch  like  that.  Why,  he  walks  every  bit  as  well  as  I  do, 
and  his  watch  ribbon  covers  it.  And  nine  children !  Lord 
bless  my  heart,  I  scarcely  know  which  way  to  turn,  with 
only  four!" 

Within  a  short  fortnight  Captain  Stubbard  was  appoint- 
ed, with  an  office  established  at  the  house  of  Widow 
Shanks — though  his  real  office  naturally  was  at  the  public- 
house — and  Royal  Proclamations  aroused  the  valour  of  near- 
ly everybody  who  could  read  them.  Nine  little  Stubbards 
soon  w^ere  rigged  too  smart  to  know  themselves,  as  the  style 
is  of  all  dandies;  and  even  Mrs.  Stubbard  had  a  new  belt 
made  to  go  round  her,  when  the  weather  was  elastic. 

"These  are  the  things  that  prove  the  eye  of  an  All-wise 
Providence  over  us,"  said  the  Captain  to  the  Admiral,  point- 
ing out  six  pairs  of  short  legs,  galligaskined  from  one  roll 
of  cloth ;  "  these  are  the  things  that  make  one  feel  the  force 
of  the  words  of  David." 

"Certainly,  yes,  to  be  sure!"  replied  the  gallant  senior 
officer,  all  at  sea  as  to  the  passage  suggested.  "  Good  legs 
they  have  got,  and  no  mistake;  like  the  polished  corners  of 
the  Temple.  Let  them  go  and  dip  them  in  the  sea,  while 
you  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  opinion  here.  Not  here,  I 
mean,  but  upon  Fox-hill  yonder;  if  Mrs.  Stubbard  Avill 
spare  you  for  a  couple  of  hours,  most  kindly." 

Of  the  heights  that  look  down  with  a  breezy  air  upon  the 
snug  nest  of  Springhaven,  the  fairest  to  see  from  a  distance, 
and  to  tread  with  brisk  foot,  is  Fox-hill.     For  the  downsj 
which  are  channelled  with  the  springs  that  form  the  brook* 
keep  this  for  their  own  last  spring  into  the  air  before  bath- 
ing in  the  negligent  composure  of  the  sea.     All  the  other 
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hills  fall  back  a  little,  to  let  Fox-hill  have  the  first  choice  of 
aspect— or  bear  the  first  brunt,  as  itself  would  state  the  mat- 
ter. And  to  anybody  coming  up,  and  ten  times  to  a  stran- 
ger, this  resolute  foreland  offers  more  invitation  to  go  home 
again  than  to  come  visiting.     For  the  bulge  of  the  breast  is 
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stoop,  and  ribbod  witli  lioops  comiiif^  up  in  denial,  concrote 
witli  chalk,  nnu'icaiod  with  ilint,  and  thornily  crested  with 
good  stout  furze.  And  the  forefront  of  the  head,  when 
gained,  is  stilt'  with  brambles,  and  stubbed  with  sloes,  and 
mitred  with  a  choice  band  of  stanch  sting-nettles, 

"It  would  take  a  better  Frenchman,"  said  the  Admiral, 
with  that  brevity  which  is  the  happy  result  of  stoutness  up 
steep  hill,  "than  any  of  'they  flat-bottoms,' as  Swipes,  my 
gardener,  calls  them,  to  get  through  these   prickles.  Stub- 
bard,  without    Sark- blowing,  such    a    wonderfully    thin 
skinned  lot  they  are !    Did  I  ever  tell  you  the  story  of  oui 
boatswain's  mate  ?    But  that  takes  a  better  sailing  breez( 
than  I've  got  now.     You  see  where  w^e  are,  don't  you  ?" 

"Certainly,  Admiral,"  replied  Captain  Stubbard,  disdain-" 
ing  to  lay  hand  to  his  injured  side,  painfully  as  it  yearne 
for  pressure;  "we  have  had  a  long  pull,  and  we  get  a  fin 
outlook  over  the  country  for  leagues,  and  the  Channel.    Hov 
close  at  hand  everything  looks!    I  suppose  we  shall  have 
rain,  and  we  want  it.     I  could  thump  that  old  castle  among 
the  trees  into  smash,  and  your  church  looks  as  if  I  could  ])nt 
a  shot  with  a  rifle-gun  into  the  bell-chamber." 

"And  so  you  could.  What  I  want  to  show  you  is  that 
very  point,  and  the  importance  of  it.  With  a  battery  of 
long  twenty-fours  up  here,  the  landing,  the  bay,  and  all  the 
roads  are  at  our  mercy.  My  dear  old  friend  Nelson  drew 
my  attention  to  it." 

"It  is  plain  as  a  pikestaflP  to  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry:" 
Captain  Stubbard  was  a  frank,  straightforward  man,  and 
much  as  he  owed  to  the  Admiral's  aid,  not  a  farthing  would 
he  pay  in  flattery.  "But  why  should  we  want  to  command 
this  spot  ?  There  is  nothing  to  protect  but  a  few  common 
houses,  and  some  half-score  of  fishing  craft,  and  a  schooner 
that  trades  to  London,  and  yonder  old  church,  and— oh  yes, 
to  be  sure,  your  own  house  and  property,  Admiral." 

"Those  must  take  their  chance,  like  others.  I  hope  I 
know  better  than  to  think  of  them  in  comparison  with  the 
good  of  the  country.  But  if  we  fail  to  occupy  this  impor- 
tant post,  the  enemy  might  take  us  by  surprise,  and  do  so." 

"Possible,  but  most  improbable.  This  little  place  lies, 
by  the  trend  of  the  coast,  quite  out  of  their  course  from  Bou- 
logne to  London;  and  what  is  there  here  to  tempt  them? 
No  rich  town  to  sack,  no  great  commerce  to  rob,  no  valuable 
shipping  to  lay  hands  on." 

"No ;  but  there's  my  house  and  my  two  girls ;  and  I  don  I 
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want  my  old  roof  burned,  and  my  daughters  put  to  wait  on 
Boney.  But  to  think  of  self-interest  is  below  contempt, 
W'ith  our  country  going  through  such  trials.  Neither  should 
we  add  any  needless  expense  to  a  treasury  already  overbur- 
lened." 

"Certainly  not.  It  would  be  absolutely  wicked.  We 
lave  a  long  and  costly  war  before  us,  and  not  a  shilling 
should  be  spent  except  in  case  of  clear  necessity." 

"I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  find  your  opinion  so  decided, 
50  untainted  with  petty  self-interest."  As  Admiral  Darling 
jpoke  he  closed  a  little  silver  telescope,  with  which  he  had 
)een  gazing  through  the  wooded  coronet  of  the  hill.  "I 
bought  it  my  duty  to  consult  you,  Stubbard,  before  despatch- 
ng  this  letter,  which,  being  backed  by  Nelson's  opinion, 
ivould  probably  have  received  attention.  If  a  strong  bat- 
ery  were  thrown  up  here,  as  it  would  be  in  a  fortnight  from 
he  receipt  of  this  bit  of  foolscap,  the  appointment  of  com- 
nandant  would  rest  with  me,  and  I  could  appoint  nobody 
)ut  your  good  self,  because  of  your  well-known  experience 
n  earthworks.  The  appointment  would  have  doubled  your 
)resent  pay,  which,  though  better  than  nothing,  is  far  below 
rour  merits.  But  your  opinion  settles  the  question  other- 
rvise,  and  I  must  burn  my  letter.  Let  us  lose  no  more  time. 
^rs.  Stubbard  will  call  me  a  savage  for  keeping  you  away 
10  long." 

"Important  business,"  replied  the  CaiDtain,  "will  not 
vait  even  for  ladies,  or,  rather,  they  must  try  to  wait  for  it, 
md  give  way  to  more  solid  urgency.  Some  time  is  re- 
[uired  for  considering  this  matter,  and  deciding  what  is 
nost  for  the  interest  of  the  nation.  Oblige  me  with  your 
py-glass,  Admiral.  There  is  one  side  on  which  I  have  neg- 
ected  to  look  out,  and  that  may  of  all  be  the  most  impor- 
ant.  A  conclusion  arrived  at  by  yourself  and  Nelson  is 
lot  to  be  hastily  set  aside.  Your  knowledge  of  the  country 
s  so  far  beyond  mine,  though  I  may  have  had  more  to  do 
vith  land-works.  We  ought  to  think  twice,  sir,  if  the  gov- 
srnment  will  pay  for  it,  about  a  valuable  job  of  this  kind." 

With  these  words  Captain  Stubbard  began  to  use  the  tele- 
icope  carefully,  forming  his  opinion  through  it,  and  Avisely 
shaking  his  head,  now  and  then,  with  a  longer  and  longer 
ocus.  Then  he  closed  the  glass,  and  his  own  lips  firmly — 
;vhereby  a  man  announces  that  no  other  should  open  his 
igainst  them — and  sternly  striding  the  yard  exact,  took 
neasurement  for  the  battery.     The  hill  Avas  crowned  with  a 
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rin^  of  Scotcli  firs,  castiiip:  a  quiet  shade  upon  the  warliki 
haste  of  the  Captain.     If  Admiral  Darling-  siniled,  it  was  I 
the  landscape  and  the  oiling",  for  he  knew  that  Stuhhard  wa: 
of  rather  touchy  fihre,  and  relished  no  jokes  unless  of  homo 
production.     His  slow,  solid  face  was  enough  to  show  this, 
and  the  squareness  of  his  outline,  and  the  forward  thrust  of 
liis  knees  as  he  walked,  and  the  larkspur  impress  of  his  lin- 
g-ering  heels.     And  he  seldom  said  much,  without  sometliing 
to  say. 

*' Well,"  cried  the  Admiral,  growing  tired  of  sitting  so  long 
upon  a  fallen  trunk,  "what  conclusion  do  you  feel  inclined 
to  come  to  ?  'Tis  a  fine  breezy  place  to  clear  the  brain,  and 
a  briny  air  to  sharpen  the  judgment." 

"  Only  one  tree  need  come  down — this  crooked  one  at  the 
southeast  corner."  Captain  Stubbard  began  to  swing  his 
arms  about,  like  a  windmill  uncertain  of  the  wind.  "All 
gentlemen  hate  to  have  a  tree  cut  down,  all  blackguards  de- 
light in  the  process.  Admiral,  we  will  not  hurt  your  trees. 
They  will  add  to  our  strength  by  masking  it.  Six  long 
twenty-fours  of  the  new  make  here  in  front,  and  two  eight- 
eens  upon  either  flank,  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  whole 
of  the  Boulogne  flotilla  try  to  take  yonder  shore  by  day- 
light. That  is  to  say,  of  course,  if  I  commanded,  with  good 
old  salts  to  second  me.  With  your  common  artillery  offi- 
cers, landlubbers,  smell- the- wicks,  cross- the-braces  sons  of 
guns,  there  had  better  not  be  anything  at  all  put  up.  They 
can't  make  a  fortification ;  and  when  they  have  made  it,  they 
can't  work  it.  Admiral  Darling,  you  know  that,  though 
you  have  not  had  the  bad  luck  to  deal  with  them  as  I  have. 
I  may  thank  one  of  them  for  being  up  here  on  the  shelf." 

"Of  one  thing  you  may  be  quite  certain,"  replied  the 
commander  of  the  sea  defence:  "if  we  have  any  battery  on 
this  Fox-hill,  it  shall  be  constructed  and  manned  by  blue- 
jackets. I  have  a  large  draft  of  them  now  at  discretion. 
Every  man  in  Springhaven  will  lend  a  hand,  if  paid  for  it.: 
It  would  take  at  least  a  twelvemonth  to  get  it  done  from' 
Woolwich.  A  seaman  does  a  thing  before  a  landsman 
thinks  about  it." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

SEA-SIDE     LODGINGS. 

To  set  a  dog  barking  is  easier  than  to  stop  him  by  the 
soundest  reasoning.  Even  if  the  roof  above  his  honest  head, 
growing  loose  on  its  nails,  is  being  mended,  he  comes  out  to 
ask  about  the  matter,  and  in  strong  terms  proclaims  his 
opinion  to  the  distance. 

After  this  kind  behaved  the  people  about  to  be  protected 
by  this  battery.  They  had  dreamed  of  no  danger  till  they 
saw  their  houses  beginning  to  be  protected,  and  for  this — 
though  it  added  to  their  importance — they  were  not  truly 
thankful.  They  took  it  in  various  ways,  according  to  their 
rich  variety  of  reflection ;  but  the  way  in  which  nobody  took 
it  was  that  of  gratitude  and  humility. 

"Everything  upside  down,"  they  said,  "everything  gone 
clean  topsy-turvy!  And  the  deep  meaning  of  it  is  to  rob 
our  fishing,  under  pretence  of  the  Nationals.  It  may  bring 
a  good  bit  of  money  to  the  place,  for  the  lining  of  one  or 
two  pockets,  such  as  John  Prater's  and  Cheeseman's;  but  I 
never  did  hold  so  much  with  money,  when  shattery  ways 
comes  along  of  it.  No  daughter  of  mine  stirs  out-of-doors 
after  sundown,  I  can  tell  them." 

Thus  were  the  minds  of  the  men  disturbed,  or  at  any  rate 
those  of  the  elder  ones;  while  the  women,  on  the  whole, 
were  pleased,  although  they  pretended  to  be  contemptuous. 
"I'll  tell  you  what  I  think,  ma'am,"  Mrs.  Cheeseman  said 
to  Widow  Shanks  quite  early,  "if  you  take  a  farthing  less 
than  half  a  guinea  a  week  for  your  dimity-parlour,  with  the 
window  up  the  hill,  and  the  little  door  under  the  big  sweet- 
briar,  I  shall  think  that  you  are  not  as  you  used  to  be." 

"And  right  you  would  be,  ma'am,  and  too  right  there;" 
Mrs.  Shanks  sighed  deeply  as  she  thought  of  it.  "There  is 
nobody  but  you  can  understand  it,  and  I  don't  mind  saying 
it  on  that  account  to  you.  Whenever  I  have  wanted  for  a 
little  bit  of  money,  as  the  nature  of  lone  widows  generally 
does,  it  has  always  been  out  of  your  power,  Mrs.  Cheeseman, 
to  oblige  mCj  and  quite  right  of  you.     But  I  have  a  good 
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son,  thank  the  Lord,  by  the  name  of  Harry,  to  ])rovidc  fo 
me;  and  a  guinea  a  week  is  the  af^reement  now  for  tlie  dim' 
ity-parlour,  and  the  three-legged  bed,  and  cold  dinner  to  bd' 
])aid  for  extra,  such  as  I  might  send  for  to  your  good  sliop, 
Avith  the  money  ready  in  the  hand  of  my  little  girl,  and  jug 
below  her  apron  for  refreshment  from  the  Darling." 

"Well,  I  never!  My  dear  soul,  you  have  taken  all  my 
breath  away.  Why,  it  must  be  the  captain  of  all  the  gun- 
ners.    How  gunpowder  do  pay,  to  be  sure !" 

"  Lor,  ma'am,  why,  don't  you  know,"  replied  Mrs.  Shanks, 
with  some  contempt,  "that  the  man  with  three  ribs  is  the 
captain  of  the  gunners — the  man  in  my  back  sitting-room  ? 
No  dimity-parlour  for  him  with  his  family,  not  for  a  guinea 
and  a  half  a  week.  But  if  I  was  to  tell  you  who  the  gen- 
tleman is,  and  one  of  the  highest  all  round  these  parts, 
truthful  as  you  know  me,  Mrs.  Cheeseman,  you  would  say 
to  yourself,  what  a  liar  she  is !" 

"Mrs.  Shanks,  I  never  use  coarse  expressions,  even  to 
myself  in  private.  And  jDerhaps  I  could  tell  you  a  thing  or 
two  would  astonish  you  more  than  me,  ma'am.  Suppose  I 
should  tell  you,  to  begin  with,  who  your  guinea  lodger  is  V 

"  That  you  could  never  do,  Mrs.  Cheeseman,  with  all  you 
time  a-counting  changes.     He  is  not  of  the  rank  for  a  tw 
penny  rasher,  or  a  wedge  of  cheese  packed  in  old  petti- 
coat." 

These  two  ladies  now  looked  at  one  another.  Thej'"  ha 
not  had  a  quarrel  for  almost  three  months,  and  a  large  ar- 
i-ear  of  little  pricks  on  either  side  was  pending.  Sooner  o 
later  it  would  have  to  be  fought  out  (like  a  feud  betwee 
two  nations),  with  a  houseful  of  loss  and  woe  to  either  side, 
but  a  thimbleful  of  pride  and  glory.  Yet  so  much  wise 
were  these  women  than  the  most  sagacious  nations,  that 
they  put  off  to  a  cheaper  time  their  grudge  against  eac 
o'ther. 

"His  rank  may  be  royal,"  said  the  wife  of  Mr.  Cheese- 
man, "though  a  going-down-hill  kind  of  royalty,  perhaps 
and  yet  he  might  be  glad,  Mrs.  Shanks,  to  come  wher( 
the  butter  has  the  milk  spots,  and  none  is  in  the  cheese 
ma'am." 

"If  such  should  be  his  wish,  ma'am,  for  supper  or  fo] 
breakfast,  or  even  for  dinner  on  a  Sunday  when  the  rain 
comes  through  the  Castle,  you  may  trust  me  to  know  where 
to  send  him,  but  not  to  guarantee  him  at  all  of  his  money.' 

"  They  high  ones  is  very  apt  to  slip  in  that,"  Mrs.  Cheese 
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man  answered,  tliouglitfully ;  "  tliey  seem  to  be  less  particu- 
lar in  paying  for  a  thing  than  they  was  to  have  it  good.  But 
1  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,  as  they  say ;  and  a  young  man 
^vith  a  castlef ul  of  owls  and  rats,  by  reason  of  going  for  these 
liundred  years  on  credit,  will  have  it  brought  home  to  him 
to  pay  ready  money.  But  the  Lord  be  over  us!  if  I  don't 
see  him  agoing  your  way  already !  Good-bye,  my  dear  soul 
—good-bye,  and  preserve  you ;  and  if  at  any  time  short  of  ta- 
jle  or  bed  linen,  a  loan  from  an  old  friend,  and  coming  back 
^vell  washed,  and  it  sha'n't  be,  as  the  children  sing,  '  A  friend 
with  a  loan  has  the  pick  of  your  bone,  and  he  won't  let  you 
^^ery  long  alone.' " 

"Many  thanks  to  you  for  friendly  meaning,  ma'am,"  said 
:he  widow,  as  she  took  up  her  basket  to  go  home,  "and  glad 
[  may  be  to  profit  by  it,  with  the  time  commanding.  But 
IS  yet  I  have  had  neither  sleepers  or  feeders  in  my  little 
louse  but  the  children.  Though  both  of  them  reserves  the 
•ight  to  do  it,  if  nature  should  so  compel  them — the  three- 
ribbed  gentleman  with  one  ear,  at  five  shillings  a  week,  in 
.he  sitting-room,  and  the  young  man  up  over  him.  Their 
meaning  is  for  business,  and  studying,  and  keeping  of  ac- 
30unts,  and  having  of  a  quiet  place  in  bad  weather,  though 
feed  they  must,  sooner  or  later,  I  depend;  and  then  who  is 
:here  but  Mr.  Cheeseman  ?" 

' '  How  grand  he  do  look  upon  that  black  horse,  quite  as 
solid  as  if  he  was  glued  to  it!"  tlie  lady  of  the  shop  replied, 
IS  she  put  away  the  money;  "and  to  do  that  without  vict- 
uals is  beyond  a  young  man's  power.  He  looks  like  what 
Lliey  used  to  call  a  knight  upon  an  errand,  in  the  picture- 
books,  when  I  was  romantic,  only  for  the  hair  that  comes 
under  his  nose.  Ah !  his  errand  will  be  to  break  the  hearts 
Df  the  young  ladies  that  goes  down  upon  the  sands  in  their 
blue  gowns,  I'm  afraid,  if  they  can  only  manage  with  the 
liair  below  his  nose." 

"And  do  them  good,  some  of  them,  and  be  a  judgment 
from  the  Lord,  for  the  French  style  in  their  skirts  is  a  shock- 
ing thing  to  see.  What  should  we  have  said  when  you  and 
[  were  young,  my  dear  ?  But  quick  step  is  the  word  for  me, 
for  I  expect  my  Jenny  home  on  her  day  out  from  the  Ad- 
miral, and  no  Harry  in  the  house  to  look  after  her.  Ah ! 
dimity-parlours  is  a  thing  as  may  happen  to  cut  both  ways, 
Mrs.  Cheeseman." 

Widow  Shanks  had  good  cause  to  be  proud  of  her  cot- 
tage, which  was  the  prettiest  in  Springhaven,  and  one  of  the 
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most  commodious.  She  liad  fought  a  hard  fight,  when  her 
widowhood  began,  and  the  children  were  too  young  to  help 
her,  rather  than  give  up  the  liome  of  her  love-time,  and  the 
cradle  of  her  little  ones.  Some  of  her  neighbours  (who 
wanted  the  house)  were  sadly  pained  at  her  stubbornness,  and 
even  dishonesty,  as  they  put  it,  when  she  knew  that  she  nev- 
er could  pay  her  rent.  But  "never  is  a  long  time," accord- 
ing to  the  proverb ;  and  with  the  forbearance  of  the  Admiral, 
the  kindness  of  his  daughters,  and  the  growth  of  her  own 
children,  she  stood  clear  of  all  debt  now,  except  the  sweet 
one  of  gratitude. 

And  now  she  could  listen  to  the  moaning  of  the  sea  (which 
used  to  make  her  weep  all  night)  with  a  milder  sense  of  the 
cruel  woe  that  it  had  drowned  her  husband,  and  a  lull  of 
sorrow  that  was  almost  hope;  until  the  dark  visions  of 
wrecks  and  corpses  melted  into  sweet  dreams  of  her  son 
upon  the  waters,  finishing  his  supper,  and  getting  ready  for 
his  pipe.  For  Harry  was  making  his  own  track  well  in  the 
wake  of  his  dear  father. 

Now  if  she  had  gone  inland  to  dwell,  from  the  stroke  of 
her  great  calamity — as  most  people  told  her  to  make  haste 
and  do — not  only  the  sympathy  of  the  sea,  but  many  of  the 
little  cares,  which  are  the  ants  that  bury  heavy  grief,  would 
have  been  wholly  lost  to  her.  And  amongst  these  cares  the 
foremost  always,  and  the  most  distracting,  was  that  of  keep- 
ing her  husband's  cottage — as  she  still  would  call  it — tidy,- 
comfortable,  bright,  and  snug,  as  if  he  were  coming  on  Sat- 
urday. 

Where  the  brook  runs  into  the  first  hearing  of  the  sea,  to 
defer  its  own  extinction  it  takes  a  lively  turn  inland,  leav- 
ing a  pleasant  breadth  of  green  between  itself  and  its  des- 
tiny. At  the  breath  of  salt  the  larger  trees  hang  back,  and 
turn  their  boughs  up;  but  plenty  of  pretty  shrubs  come 
forth,  and  shade  the  cottage  garden.  Neither  have  the  cot- 
tage walls  any  lack  of  leafy  mantle,  where  the  summer  sun 
works  his  own  defeat  by  fostering  cool  obstruction.  For 
here  are  the  tamarisk,  and  jasmine,  and  the  old-fashioned 
corchorus  flowering  all  the  summer  through,  as  well  as  the 
myrtle  that  loves  the  shore,  with  a  thicket  of  stiff  young 
sprigs  arising,  slow  of  growth,  but  hiding  yearly  the  havoc 
made  in  its  head  and  body  by  the  frost  of  1795,  when  the 
mark  of  every  wave  upon  the  sands  was  ice.  And  a  vine, 
that  seems  to  have  been  evolved  from  a  miller,  or  to  havr 
prejected  him,  clambers  with  gray  silver  pointrels  througt 
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lie  more  glossy  and  darker  green.  And  over  these  you  be- 
old  the  thatch,  thick  and  long  and  parti-coloured,  eaved 
r'lth  little  windows,  where  a  bird  may  nest  forever. 

But  it  was  not  for  this  outward  beauty  that  Widow  Shanks 
:uck  to  her  house,  and  paid  the  rent  at  intervals.  To  her 
;eadfast  and  well -managed  mind  the  number  of  rooms, 
nd  the  separate  staircase  which  a  solvent  lodger  might  en- 
)y,  were  the  choicest  grant  of  the  household  gods.  The 
mes  were  bad — as  they  always  are  when  conscientious  peo- 
le  thi.nk  of  them — and  poor  Mrs.  Shanks  was  desirous  of 
aying  her  rent,  by  the  payment  of  somebody.  Every  now 
ud  then  some  well-fed  family,  hungering  (after  long  car- 
age)  for  fish,  would  come  from  village  pastures  or  town 
lambles  to  gaze  at  the  sea,  and  to  taste  its  contents.  For 
1  those  days  fish  w^ere  still  in  their  duty,  to  fry  well,  to  boil 
'^ell,  and  to  go  into  the  mouth  well,  instead  of  being  disso- 
ite — as  nowadays  the  best  is — with  dirty  ice,  and  flabby 
'ith  arrested  fermentation.  In  the  pleasant  dimity-parlour 
len,  commanding  a  fair  view  of  the  lively  sea  and  the 
iream  that  sparkled  into  it,  were  noble  dinners  of  sole,  and 
lackerel,  and  smelt  that  smelled  of  cucumber,  and  dainty 
ory,  and  pearl-buttoned  turbot,  and  sometimes  even  the 
risp  sand-lance,  happily  for  himself,  unhappily  for  white- 
ait,  still  unknown  in  London.  Then,  after  long  rovings 
shore  or  afloat,  these  diners  came  back  with  a  new  light 
led  upon  them — that  of  the  moon  outside  the  house,  of  the 
ipper  candles  inside.  There  was  sure  to  be  a  crab  or  lobster 
3ady,  and  a  dish  of  prawns  sprigged  with  parsley ;  if  the  sea 
'ere  beginning  to  get  cool  again,  a  keg  of  philanthropic 
ysters ;  or  if  these  were  not  hospitably  on  their  hinges  yet, 
jrtainly  there  would  be  choice-bodied  creatures,  dried  with, 
dash  of  salt  upon  the  sunny  shingle,  and  lacking  of  per- 
ktion  nothing  more  than  to  be  warmed  through  ujion  a 
)>asting-fork. 

I  By  none,  however,  of  these  delights  was  the  newly  won 
I'dger  tempted.  All  that  he  wanted  was  peace  and  quiet, 
Ime  to  go  through  a  great  trunk  full  of  papers  and  parch- 
jents,  which  he  brought  with  him,  and  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
iom  the  downs  on  the  north  and  the  sea  to  the  south  to  en- 
ven  him.  And  in  good  truth  he  wanted  to  be  enlivened, 
;  Widow  Shanks  said  to  her  daughter  Jenny;  for  his  eyes 
ere  gloomy,  and  his  face  was  stern,  and  he  seldom  said  any- 
ing  good-natured.  He  seemed  to  avoid  all  company,  and 
be  wrapped  up  wholly  in  his  own  concerns,  and  to  take  little 
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pleasure  in  anything.  As  yet  lie  liad  not  used  the  bed  at  liis 
lodgings,  nor  broken  his  fast  there  to  her  knowledge,  though 
he  rode  down  early  every  morning  and  i)ut  up  his  horse  at 
Cheeseman's,  and  never  rode  away  again  until  the  dark  liad 
fallen.  Neither  had  he  cared  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Captain  Stubbard,  who  occupied  the  room  beneath  his  for  a 
Royal  Ollice — as  the  landlady  proudly  entitled  it;  nor  had  he 
received,  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge,  so  much  as  a  single 
visitor,  though  such  might  come  by  his  private  enti'ancc 
among  the  shrubs  unnoticed.  All  these  things  stirred  with 
deep  interest  and  wonder  the  enquiring  mind  of  the  widow. 

"And  what  do  they  say  of  him  up  at  the  Hall?"  she 
asked  her  daughter  Jenny,  who  was  come  to  spend  holidaj! 
at  home.    "What  do  they  say  of  my  new  gentleman,  youn 
Squire  Carne  from  the  Castle  ?    The  Carnes  and  the  Darling; 
was  never  great  friends,  as  every  one  knows  in  Spring 
haven.     Still,  it  do  seem  hard  and  unchristianlike  to  kee 
up  them  old  enmities ;  most  of  all,  when  the  one  side  is  dow 
in  the  world,  with  the  owls  and  the  bats  and  the  coneys." 

"No,  mother,  no.  They  are  not  a  bit  like  that,"  repliec 
Jenny — a  maid  of  good  loyalty;  "it  is  only  that  he  has  no 
called  upon  them.  All  gentlefolks  have  their  proper  rule 
of  behaviour.  You  can't  be  expected  to  understand  them 
mother." 

"But  why  should  he  go  to  them  more  than  they  shoul 
come  to  him, particular  with  young  ladies  there  ?  And  hin 
with  only  one  horse  to  their  seven  or  eight.  I  am  righ 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  Jenny;  and  my  mother,  you 
grandmother,  was  a  lady's-maid  in  a  higher  family  thai 
Darling — it  depends  upon  them  to  come  and  look  him  u 
first,  and  he  have  no  call  to  knock  at  their  door  without  i1 
Why,  it  stands  to  reason,  poor  young  man !  And  not  a  bi 
hath  he  eaten  from  Monday." 

"Well,  I  believe  I  am  right;  but  I'll  ask  Miss  Dolly.  Sh 
is  that  sharp,  she  knows  everything,  and  I  don't  mind  wh£ 
I  say  to  her,  when  she  thinks  that  she  looks  handsome.  An 
it  takes  a  very  bad  dress,  I  can  tell  you,  to  put  her  out  c 
that  opinion." 

"She  is  right  enough  there:"  Mrs.  Shanks  shook  her  liea 
at  her  daughter  for  speaking  in  this  way.  "The  uglie- 
frock  as  ever  come  from  France  couldn't  make  her  any  bi 
a  booty.  And  the  Lord  knows  the  quality  have  come  t 
queer  shapes  no\v.  Undecent  would  be  the  name  for  it  i 
our  ranks  of  women.     Why,  the  last  of  her  frocks  she  ga\ 
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>^ou,  Jenny,  how  mucli  did  I  put  on,  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
l^ou  three  inches  shorter  than  she  is!  And  the  slips  they 
,ies  round  them — oh  dear!  oh  dear!  as  if  that  was  to  hold 
liem  up  and  buckle  them  together !  Won't  they  have  the 
^roaning's  by  the  time  they  come  to  my  age?" 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FRENCH    AND     ENGLISH. 

Admiral  Darling  was  now  so  busy  and  so  continually 
ailed  from  home  by  the  duties  of  his  commandership  that 
le  could  not  fairly  be  expected  to  call  upon  Mr.  Caryl  Carne. 
iTet  that  gentleman,  being  rather  sensitive — which  some- 
imes  means  very  spiteful — resented  as  a  personal  slight  this 
ailure;  although,  if  the  overture  had  been  made,  he  would 
lave  ascribed  it  to  intrusive  curiosity,  and  a  low  desire  to 
)ehold  him  in  his  ruins.  But  truly  in  the  old  man's  kindly 
leart  there  was  no  sour  corner  for  ill  blood  to  lurk  in,  and 
lo  dull  fibre  for  ill-will  to  feed  on.  He  kept  on  meaning  to 
^o  and  call  on  Caryl  Carne,  and  he  had  quite  made  up  his 
nind  to  do  it,  but  something  always  happened  to  prevent 
dm. 

Neither  did  he  care  a  groat  for  his  old  friend  Twemlow's 
.dvice  upon  that  subject.  "Don't  go  near  him,"  said  the 
lector,  taking  care  that  his  wife  was  quite  safe  out  of  hear- 
ng;  "it  would  ill  become  me  to  say  a  word  against  my  dear 
life's  own  nephew,  and  the  representative  of  her  family, 
^nd  to  the  utmost  of  my  knowledge  there  is  nothing  to  be 
aid  against  him.  But  I  can't  get  on  with  him  at  all.  I 
lon't  know  why.  He  has  only  honoured  us  with  a  visit 
wice,  and  he  w^ould  not  even  come  to  dinner.  Nice  man- 
lers  they  learn  on  the  Continent!  But  none  of  us  wept 
^lien  he  declined;  not  even  his  good  aunt,  my  wife;  though 
le  must  have  got  a  good  deal  to  tell  us,  and  an  extraordi- 
lary  knowledge  of  foreign  ways.  But  instead  of  doing  that, 
le  seems  to  sneer  at  us.  I  can  look  at  a  question  from  ev 
ry  point  of  view,  and  I  defy  anybody  to  call  me  narrow^ 
ninded.  But  still  one  must  draw  the  line  somewhere,  or 
lirow  overboard  all  i)rinciples ;  and  I  draw  it,  my  dear  Ad- 
airal,  against  infidels  and  against  Frenchmen." 

"No  rational  person  can  do  otherwise"^ — the  Admiral's 
opinion  was  decisive— "  but  this  young  man  is  of  good  Eng- 
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lisli  birtli,  and  one  can't  lielp  feeling  sorry  for  his  circum- 
stances. And  I  assure  you,  Twemlow,  that  I  feel  respect  as 
well  for  the  courage  that  he  shows  and  the  perseverance  in 
coming  home  and  facing  those  vile  usurers.  And  your  own 
wife's  nephew !  Why,  you  ought  to  take  his  part  through 
thick  and  thin,  whatever  you  may  think  of  him.  From  all 
I  hear  he  must  be  a  young  man  of  exceedingly  high  priiici- 
X)le;  and  I  shall  make  a  point  of  calling  upon  him  the  first 
half-hour  I  can  get  to  spare.  To-morrow,  if  possible;  or  if 
not,  the  day  after,  at  the  very  latest." 

But  the  needful  half-hour  had  not  yet  been  found;  and 
Carne,  who  was  w^ont  to  think  the  worst  of  everybody,  con- 
cluded that  the  Darling  race  still  cherished  the  old  grudge, 
which  had  always  been  on  his  own  side.  For  this  he  cared 
little,  and  perhaps  was  rather  glad  of  it.  For  the  old  dwell- 
ing-place of  his  family  (the  Carne  Castle  besieged  by  the 
Roundheads  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  agone)  now  threat- 
ened to  tumble  about  the  ears  of  any  one  knocking  at  the 
gate  too  hard.  Or  rather  the  remnants  of  its  walls  did  so; 
the  greater  part,  having  already  fallen,  lay  harmless,  and 
produced  fine  blackberries. 

As  a  castle,  it  had  been  well  respected  in  its  day,  though 
not  of  mighty  bulwarks  or  impregnable  position.  Standing 
on  a  knoll,  between  the  ramp  of  high  land  and  the  slope  of 
shore,  it  would  still  have  been  conspicuous  to  traveller  and 
to  voyager  but  for  the  tall  trees  around  it.  These  hid  tho 
moat,  and  the  relics  of  the  drawbridge,  the  groined  archway, 
and  cloven  tower  of  the  keep — which  had  twice  been  struck 
by  lightning — as  well  as  the  windows  of  the  armoury,  and 
tliG  chapel  hushed  with  ivy.  The  banqueting  hall  was  in 
better  repair,  for  the  Carnes  had  been  hospitable  to  the  last; 
but  the  windows  kept  no  wind  off,  neither  did  the  roof  re- 
l^ulse  the  rain.  In  short,  all  the  front  was  in  a  pretty  state 
of  ruin,  very  nice  to  look  at,  very  nasty  to  live  in,  except 
for  toads,  and  bats,  and  owls,  and  rats,  and  efts,  and  brindled 
slugs  with  yellow  stripes;  or  on  a  summer  eve  the  cock- 
roach and  the  carrion-beetle. 

At  the  back,  however,  and  above  the  road  wliich  Cheese- 
man  travelled  in  his  pony-chaise,  was  a  range  of  rooms  still 
fit  to  dwell  in,  though  poorly  furnished,  and  floored  with, 
stone.  In  better  times  these  had  been  the  domain  of  the 
housekeeper  and  the  butler,  the  cook,  and  the  other  upper; 
servants,  who  had  minded  their  duty  and  heeded  their  com- 
fort more  trulv  than  the  master  and  mistress  did.     For  tliQ 
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own  fall  of  this  family,  as  of  very  many  others,  had  been 
hiefly  caused  by  unwise  marriage.  Instead  of  choosing 
ensible  and  active  wives  to  look  after  their  home  affairs  and 
egulate  the  household,  the  Carnes  for  several  generations 
LOW  had  wedded  flighty  ladies  of  good  birth  and  pretty  man- 
lers,  none  of  whom  brought  them  a  pipkinful  of  money, 
;rhile  all  helped  to  spend  a  potful.  Therefore  their  de- 
cendant  was  now  living  in  the  kitchens,  and  had  no  idea 
low  to  make  use  of  them,  in  spite  of  his  French  education; 
f  comfort  also  he  had  not  much  idea,  which  was  all  the 
etter  for  him;  and  he  scarcely  knew  what  it  was  to  earn 
nd  enjoy  soft  quietude. 

One  night,  when  the  summer  was  in  full  prime,  and  the 
,^eather  almost  blameless,  this  young  Squire  Carne  rode 
lowly  back  from  Springhaven  to  his  worn-out  castle.  The 
eauty  of  the  night  had  kept  him  back,  for  he  hated  to  meet 
eople  on  the  road.  The  lingering  gossips,  the  tired  fagot- 
earers,  the  youths  going  home  from  the  hay-rick,  the  man 
rith  a  gun  who  knows  where  the  hares  play,  and  beyond 
lem  all  the  truant  sweethearts,  who  cannot  have  enough 
f  one  another,  and  wish  "good-night"  at  every  corner  of 
le  lane,  till  they  tumble  over  one  or  other's  cottage  steps — 
.1  these  to  Caryl  Carne  were  a  smell  to  be  avoided,  an  eyc- 
)re  to  shut  the  eyes  at.  He  let  them  get  home,  and  pull 
leir  boots  off,  and  set  the  frying-pan  a-bubbling — for  they 
ided  the  day  with  a  bit  of  bacon,  whenever  they  could 
ish  or  credit  it — and  then  he  set  forth  upon  his  lonely 
de,  striking  fear  into  the  heart  of  any  bad  child  that  lay 
wake. 

"Almost  as  good  as  France  is  this,"  he  muttered  in 
rench,  though  for  once  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  good  Eng- 
sh  air;  "and  better  than  France  would  it  be,  if  only  it 
ere  not  cut  short  so  suddenly.  There  will  come  a  cold 
ind  by-and-by,  or  a  chilly  black  cloud  from  the  east,  and 
len  all  is  shivers  and  rawness.  But  if  it  only  remained 
ke  this,  I  could  forgive  it  for  producing  me.     After  all,  it 

my  native  land ;  and  I  saw  the  loveliest  girl  to-day  that 
rev  I  set  eyes  on.  None  of  their  made-up  and  highly  fin- 
hed  demoiselles  is  fit  to  look  at  her — such  simple  beauty, 
ich  charms  of  nature,  such  enchanting  innocence!  Ah, 
lat  is  where  those  French  girls  fail — they  are  always 
udying  how  they  look,  instead  of  leaving  us  to  think  of  it. 
ah !  What  odds  to  me  ?  I  have  liigher  stakes  to  play  for. 
at  according  to  old  Twemlow's  description,  she  must  bo 
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the  dauglitcr  of  that  old  bear  Darling",  with  whom  I  shall 
have  to  pick  a  bone  some  day.  Ha !  How  amusing  is  that 
battery  to  me!  How  little  John  Bull  knows  the  nature  of 
French  troops!  To-morrow  we  arc  to  have  a  grand  prac- 
tice-day; and  I  hope  they  won't  shoot  me  in  my  new  lodg- 
ings. Nothing  is  impossible  to  such  an  idiot  as  Stubbai'd. 
What  a  set  of  imbeciles  I  have  found  to  do  with!  They 
have  scarcely  wit  enough  to  amuse  oneself  with.  Pest  of 
my  soul !  Is  that  you,  Charron  ?  Again  you  have  broken 
my  orders." 

"Names  should  be  avoided  in  the  open  air,"  answered 
the  man  who  was  swinging  on  a  gate  with  the  simple  de- 
light of  a  Picard.  "The  climate  is  of  France  so  much  to- 
night that  I  found  it  my  duty  to  encourage  it.  For  what 
reason  shall  I  not  do  that  ?  It  is  not  so  often  that  I  have 
occasion.  My  dear  friend,  scold  not,  but  accept  the  com 
pliment  very  seldom  truthful  to  your  native  land.  Then 
are  none  of  your  clod-pates  about  to-night." 

"Come  in  at  once.  The  mere  sound  of  your  breath  i.' 
enough  to  set  the  neighbourhood  wondering.  Could  I  evei 
have  been  burdened  with  a  more  French  Frenchman,  thougl 
you  speak  as  good  English  as  I  do  ?" 

"  It  was  all  of  that  miserable  Cheray,"  the  French  gentle 
man  said,  when  they  sat  in  the  kitchen,  and  Jerry  Bowie 
was  feeding  the  fine  black  horse.      "Fruit  is  a  thing  tha 
my  mouth  prepares  for,  directly  there  is  any  warmth  in  th 
sun.     It  puts  itself  up,  it  is  elevated,  it  will  not  have  meal 
or  any  substance  coarse.     Wine  of  the  softest  and  fruit  o 
the  finest  is  what  it  must  then  have,  or  unmouth  itselJ 
That  miserable  Cheray,  his  maledictioned  name  put  m 
forth  to  be  on  lire  for  the  good  thing  he  designs.     Cheray 
you  call  them,  and  for  cherays  I  despatched  him,  suspende 
between  the  leaves  in  the  good  sun.     Bah !  there  is  nothin 
ever  fit  to  eat  in  England.     The  cherays  look  very  fin< 
very  fine  indeed ;  and  go  many  did  I  consume  that  to  trav 
on  a  gate  was  the  only  palliation.     Would  you  have  n: 
stay  all  day  in  this  long  cellar  ?     No  diversion,  no  solac 
no  change,  no  conversation !     Old  Cheray  may  sit  with  h 
hands  upon  his  knees,  but  to  Renaud  Charron  that  is  n< 
sufficient.     How  much  longer  before  I  sally  forth  to  do  tl 
things,  to  fight,  to  conquer  the  nations  ?     Where  is  eve 
my  little  ship  of  despatch  ?" 

"  Captain,"  answered  Caryl  Carne,  preparing  calmly  i 
his  frugal  supper,  "you  are  placed  under  my  command,  ai 
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mother  such,  speech  will  despatch  you  to  Dunkirk,  bound 
land  and  foot,  in  the  hold  of  the  Little  Corporal,  with 
vhich  I  am  now  in  communication.  Unless  by  the  time  I 
lave  severed  this  bone  you  hand  me  your  sword  in  submis- 
ion,  my  supper  will  have  to  be  postponed,  while  I  march 
""ou  to  the  yew-tree,  signal  for  a  boat,  and  lay  you  strapped 
>eneath  the  oarsmen." 

Captain  Charron,  who  had  held  the  command  of  a  French 
orvette,  stared  furiously  at  this  man,  younger  than  himself, 
o  strongly  established  over  him.  Carne  was  not  concerned 
o  look  at  him ;  all  he  cared  about  was  to  divide  the  joint 
►f  a  wing-rib  of  cold  roast  beef,  where  some  good  pickings 
urked  in  the  hollow.  Then  the  Frenchman,  whose  chance 
v^ould  have  been  very  small  in  a  personal  encounter  with 
lis  chief,  arose  and  took  a  naval  sword,  short  but  rather 
leavy,  from  a  hook  which  in  better  days  had  held  a  big 
lish-cover,  and  making  a  salute  rather  graceful  than  gra- 
dous,  presented  the  fringed  handle  to  the  carver. 

"This  behaviour  is  sensible,  my  friend,  and  worthy  of 
rour  distinguished  abilities."  Game's  resolute  face  seldom 
aelded  to  a  smile,  but  the  smile  when  it  came  was  a  sweet 
)ne.  "Pardon  me  for  speaking  strongly,  but  my  instruc- 
ions  must  be  the  law  to  you.  If  you  were  my  commander 
as,  but  for  local  knowledge,  and  questions  of  position  here, 
/■ou  would  be),  do  you  think  then  that  you  would  allow  me 
o  rebel,  to  grumble,  to  wander,  to  demand  my  own  pleas- 
ire,  when  you  knew  that  it  would  ruin  things  ?" 

"Bravo !  It  is  well  spoken.  My  captain,  I  embrace  you. 
]n  you  lives  the  spirit  of  the  Grand  Army,  which  we  of  the 
lea  and  of  the  ships  admire  always,  and  always  desire  to 
emulate.  Ah,  if  England  possessed  many  Englishmen  like 
rou,  she  would  be  hard  to  conquer." 

The  owner  of  this  old  English  castle  shot  a  searching 
glance  at  the  Frenchman  for  any  sign  of  irony  in  his  words. 
Seeing  none,  he  continued,  in  the  friendly  vein : 

"Our  business  here  demands  the  greatest  caution,  skill, 
'eserve,  and  self-denial.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  no 
nan  of  any  keen  penetration  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  least 
)f  those  in  authority  and  concerned  with  public  matters. 
A.S  one  of  an  ancient  family,  possessing  the  land  for  cen- 
turies, I  have  every  right  to  be  here,  and  to  pursue  my  pri- 
v^ate  business  in  privacy.  But  if  it  once  gets  talked  about 
that  a  French  officer  is  with  me,  these  stupid  people  will 
awake  their  suspicion  more  strongly  by  their  own  stupidity. 
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Ill  this  queer  island  you  may  do  wliat  you  like  till  tin 
neighbourhood  turns  against  you;  and  then,  if  you  rcvolv( 
upon  a  pin,  you  cannot  suit  them.  You  understand  ?  Yoi 
have  heard  me  before.  It  is  this  that  I  never  can  knocl 
into  you." 

Renaud  Charron,  who  considered  himself — as  all  French] 
men  did  then,  and  perhaps  do  now — far  swifter  of  intellec 
than  any  Englishman,  found  himself  not  well  pleased  a 
this,  and  desired  to  know  more  about  it. 

"Nothing can  be  simpler,"  the  Englishman  replied;  "am 
therefore  nothing  surer.  You  know  the  old  proverb — '  Ev 
erything  in  turn,  except  scandal,  whose  turn  is  always. 
And  again  another  saying  of  your  own  land — 'The  secoiK 
side  of  the  bread  takes  less  time  to  toast.'  We  must  not  le 
the  first  side  of  ours  be  toasted ;  we  will  shun  all  the  fire 
suspicion.  And  to  do  this,  you  must  not  be  seen,  my  dea 
friend.  I  may  go  abroad  freely;  you  must  hide  your  gal 
lant  head  until  matters  are  ripe  for  action.  You  know  tlia 
you  may  trust  me  not  to  keep  you  in  the  dark  a  day  longe 
than  is  needful.  I  have  got  the  old  shopkeeper  under  m^ 
thumb,  and  can  do  what  I  please  with  his  trading  ship.  Bu 
before  I  place  you  in  command  I  must  change  some  more  o 
the  crew,  and  do  it  warily.  There  is  an  obstinate  Cornish 
man  to  get  rid  of,  who  sticks  to  the  planks  like  a  limpet 
If  we  throw  him  overboard,  we  shall  alarm  the  others ; 
we  discharge  him  without  showing  cause,  he  Avill  go  to  th< 
old  Admiral  and  tell  all  his  suspicions.  He  must  be  got  ri( 
of  in  London  with  skill,  and  then  we  ship  three  or  fou: 
Americans,  first-rate  seamen,  afraid  of  nothing,  who  wil 
pass  here  as  fellows  from  Lancashire.  After  that  Ave  ma] 
run  among  the  cruisers  as  we  like,  with  the  boldness  an( 
skill  of  a  certain  Captain  Charron,  who  must  be  ill  in  hii 
cabin  when  his  ship  is  boarded." 

"  It  is  famous,  it  is  very  good,  my  friend.  The  patience  '. 
will  have,  and  the  obedience,  and  the  courage;  and  so  mucl 
the  more  readily  because  my  pay  is  good,  and  keeps  itscl 
going  on  dry  land  as  well  as  sea." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

IN  THE  LINE  OF  FIRE. 

No  wonder  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  talking  in  the 
dllage  all  that  evening,  for  the  following  notice  had  ap- 
>eared  in  a  dozen  conspicuous  places,  beginning  with  the 
^ate  of  the  church-yard,  and  ending  with  two  of  the  biggest 
Qooring  posts,  and  not  even  sparing  the  Admiral's  white 
[•ate,  where  it  flapped  between  the  two  upper  rails.  It  was 
lot  printed,  but  written  in  round  hand,  with  a  liberal  sup- 
>ly  of  capitals,  on  a  stiff  sheet  of  official  paper,  stamped  with 
he  Royal  Arms  at  the  top.  And  those  who  were  in  the 
ecret  knew  that  Master  Bob  Stubbard,  the  Captain's  eldest 
on,  had  accomplished  this  great  literary  feat  at  a  guerdon 
if  one  shilling  from  the  public  service  funds  every  time  he 
ucked  his  pen  at  the  end  of  it. 

*'  By  order  of  his  Majesty  King  George  III.  To-morrow 
leing  Wednesday,  and  the  fishing-boats  at  sea,  Artillery 
>ractice  from  Fox-hill  fort  will  be  carried  on  from  twelve 
,t  noon  until  three  p.m.  at  a  mark-boat  moored  half  a  mile 
rom  the  shore.  Therefore  his  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  arc 
s^arned  to  avoid  the  beach  westward  of  the  brook  between 
he  white  flag-staffs,  as  well  as  the  sea  in  front  of  it,  and  not 
0  cross  the  line  of  fire  below  the  village  but  at  their  own 
isk  and  peril. 

"(Signed)         Adam  Jackson  Stubbard,  R.N., 

commanding  Fox-hill  Battery." 

Some  indignation  was  aroused  by  this;  for  Mrs.  Caper 
unior  (who  was  Mrs.  Prater's  cousin)  had  been  confined, 
•ut  of  proper  calculation,  and  for  the  very  first  time,  the 
noment  the  boats  were  gone  on  Monday;  and  her  house, 
)eing  nearest  to  the  fort,  and  in  a  hollow  where  the  noise 
vould  be  certain  to  keep  going  round  and  round,  the  effect 
ipon  her  head,  not  to  mention  the  dear  baby's,  was  more 
ban  any  one  dared  to  think  of,  with  the  poor  father  so  far 
iway.     And  if  Squire  Darling  had  only  been  at  home,  not 
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a,  woman  \vlio  could  walk  would  have  tliought  twice  about 
it,  but  gone  all  togctlier  to  insist  upon  it  that  he  should  stop 
this  wicked  bombardment.  And  this  was  most  unselfish  of 
all  of  them,  they  were  sure,  because  they  had  so  long*  looked 
forward  to  putting  cotton-wool  in  their  ears,  and  seeing  how 
all  the  enemies  of  England  would  be  demolished.  But  Mrs. 
Caper  junior  and  Caper  natu  minimus  fell  fast  asleep  to- 
gether, as  things  turned  out,  and  heard  not  a  single  bang 
of  it. 

And  so  it  turned  out,  in  another  line  of  life,  with  things 
against  all  calculation,  resenting  to  be  reckoned  as  they  al- 
ways do,  like  the  countless  children  of  Israel.  For  Admiral 
Darling  was  gone  far  away  inspecting,  leaving  his  daugh- 
ters to  inspect  themselves. 

"You  may  just  say  exactly  what  you  consider  right,  dear," 
said  Miss  Dolly  Darling  to  her  sister  Faith;  "and  I  dare 
say  it  makes  you  more  comfortable.  But  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  there  is  no  reason  in  it.  Father  is  a  darling; 
but  he  must  be  wrong  sometimes.  And  how  can  he  tell 
whether  he  is  wrong  or  right,  when  he  goes  away  fifty  miles 
to  attend  to  other  people  ?  Of  course  I  would  never  disobey 
his  orders  any  more  than  you  would.  But  facts  change 
according  to  circumstances,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  if  he 
were  here  he  would  say,  '  Go  down  and  see  it,  Dolly.' " 

"We  have  no  right  to  speculate  as  to  what  he  might 
say,"  replied  Faith,  who  was  very  clear-headed.  "His  or- 
ders were  definite :  '  Keep  within  the  grounds  when  notice 
is  given  of  artillery  practice.'  And  those  orders  I  mean  to 
obey." 

"And  so  do  I;  but  not  to  misunderstand  them.  The 
beach  is  a  part  of  our  grounds,  as  I  have  heard  him  say  fifty 
times  in  argument,  when  people  tried  to  come  encroaching. 
And  I  mean  to  go  on  that  part  of  his  grounds,  because  I 
can't  see  well  from  the  other  part.  That  is  clearly  what  he 
meant,  and  he  would  laugh  at  us  if  we  could  tell  him  noth- 
ing when  he  comes  home.  Why,  he  promised  to  take  us 
as  far  as  Portsmouth  to  see  some  artillery  practice." 

' '  That  is  a  different  thing  altogether,  because  we  should 
be  under  his  control.  If  you  disobey  him,  it  is  at  your  own 
risk,  and  I  shall  not  let  one  of  the  servants  go  with  you,  for 
I  am  mistress  of  the  household,  if  not  of  you." 

' '  What  trumpery  airs  you  do  give  yourself !  One  would 
think  you  were  fifty  years  old  at  least.  Stay  at  home,  if 
you  are  such  a  coward.     I  am  sure  dear  daddy  would  be 
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quite  asliamed  of  you.     They  are  popping  already,  and  I 
mean  to  watch  them." 

"You  won't  go  so  very  far,  I  am  quite  sure  of  that,"  an- 
swered Faith,  who  understood  her  sister.  "You  know 
your  own  value,  darling  Dolly,  and  you  would  not  go  at  all 
if  you  had  not  been  forbidden." 

"When  people  talk  like  that,  it  goads  me  up  to  almost 
anything.  I  intend  to  go  and  stand  as  near  as  can  be  in 
the  middle  of  the  space  that  is  marked  off  '  dangerous.'  " 

"Do,  that's  a  dear.  I  will  lend  you  my  shell-silk  that 
measures  twenty  yards,  that  you  may  be  sure  of  being  hit, 
dear." 

"Inhuman,  selfish,  wicked  creature  1"  cried  Dolly,  and  it 
was  almost  crying;  "you  shall  see  what  comes  of  your 
cold-bloodedness.  I  shall  pace  to  and  fro  in  the  direct  line 
of  fire,  and  hang  on  my  back  the  King's  proclamation,  inside 
out,  and  written  on  it  in  large  letters — 'By  order  of  my  sis- 
ter I  do  this.'  Then  what  will  be  said  of  you  if  they  only 
kill  me  ?  My  feelings  might  be  very  sad,  but  I  should  not 
envy  yours,  Faith." 

"  Kiss  me,  at  any  rate,  before  you  perish,  in  token  of  for- 
giveness;" and  Dolly  (who  dearly  loved  her  sister  at  the 
keenest  height  of  rebellion)  ran  up  and  kissed  Faith,  with  a 
smile  for  her,  and  a  tear  for  her  own  self-sacrifice.  "  I  sliall 
put  on  my  shell-pink,"  she  said,  "and  they  won't  have  the 
heart  to  fire  shells  at  it." 

The  dress  of  the  ladies  of  the  present  passing  period  had 
been  largely  affected  by  the  recent  peace,  which  allowed  the 
"French  babies" — as  the  milliners'  dolls  were  called — to 
come  in  as  quickly  as  they  were  conceived.  In  war  time 
scores  of  these  "doxy-dummies" — as  the  rough  tars  called 
them — were  tossed  overboard  from  captured  vessels  or  set  up 
as  a  mark  for  tobacco-juice,  while  sweet  eyes  in  London 
wept  for  want  of  them.  And  even  Mr.  Cheeseman  had 
failed  to  bring  any  type  genuinely  French  from  the  whole- 
sale house  in  St.  Mary's  Axe,  which  was  famed  for  canon- 
ical issue.  But  blessed  are  the  patient,  if  their  patience  lasts 
long  enough.  The  ladies  of  England  were  now  in  full  en- 
joyment of  all  the  new  French  discoveries,  which  proved  to 
be  the  right  name,  inasmuch  as  they  banished  all  reputable 
forms  of  covering.  At  least  so  Mrs.  Twemlow  said;  and 
the  Rector  went  further  than  she  did,  obtaining  for  his  sym- 
pathy a  recommendation  to  attend  to  his  own  business. 
But  when  he  showed  the  Admiral  his  wife's  last  book  of 
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patterns — from  a  drawer  which  he  liad  no  right  to  go  to- 
great  laughter  was  held  between  the  twain,  witli  some 
glancing  over  shoulders,  and  much  dread  of  bad  example. 
"  Whatever  you  do,  don't  let  my  girls  see  it;  I'll  be  bound 
you  won't  let  your  Eliza,"  said  the  Admiral,  after  a  pinch 
of  snutr  to  restore  the  true  balance  of  his  principles.  "Faith 
would  pitch  it  straight  into  the  fire;  but  I  am  not  quite  so 
sure  that  my  Dolly  would.  She  loves  a  bit  of  finery,  and 
she  looks  well  in  it." 

"  Tonnish  females,"  as  the  magazine  of  fashion  called  th( 
higher  class  of  popinjays,  would  have  stared  with  contenip 
at  both  Faith  and  Dolly  Darling  in  their  simple  walking 
dress  that  day.  Dowdies  would  have  been  the  name  foi 
them,  or  frumps,  or  frights,  or  country  gawks,  because 
their  attire  was  not  statuesque  or  classic,  as  it  should  hav 
been,  which  means  that  they  were  not  half  naked. 

Faith,  the  elder  sister,  had  meant  to  let  young  Dolly  take 
the  course  of  her  own  stubbornness;  but  no  sooner  did  she 
see  her  go  forth  alone  than  she  threw  on  cloak  and  hat,  and 
followed.  The  day  was  unsuited  for  classic  apparel,  a 
English  days  are  apt  to  be,  and  a  lady  of  fashion  would 
have  looked  more  foolish  and  even  more  indecent  than 
usual.  A  brisk  and  rather  crisp  east  wind  had  arisen, 
which  had  no  respect  for  persons,  and  even  Faith  and  Dollyj 
in  their  high-necked  country  dresses  had  to  handle  thei 
tackle  warily. 

Dolly  had  a  good  start,  and  growing  much  excited  with] 
the  petulance  of  the  wind  and  with  her  own  audacity,  crossed! 
the  mouth  of  the  brook  at  a  very  fine  pace,  with  the  east 
erly  gusts  to  second  her.  She  could  see  the  little  mark-boat 
well  out  in  the  offing,  with  a  red  flag  flaring  merrily,  defy- 
ing all  the  efforts  of  the  gunners  on  the  hill  to  plunge  it 
into  the  bright  dance  of  the  waves.  And  now  and  then  she 
heard  what  she  knew  to  be  the  rush  of  a  round  shot  far  above 
her  head,  and  following  the  sound  saw  a  little  silver  fountain 
leap  up  into  the  sunshine  and  skim  before  the  breeze;  then 
glancing  up  the  hill  she  saw  the  gray  pufiP  drifting,  and 
presently  felt  the  dull  rumble  of  the  air.  At  the  root  of  the 
smoke-puffs  once  or  twice  she  descried  a  stocky  figure 
moving  leisurely,  and  in  spite  of  the  distance  and  huddle  of 
vapour  could  declare  that  it  was  Captain  Stubbard.  Then 
a  dense  mass  of  smoke  was  brought  down  by  an  eddy  of 
wind,  and  set  her  coughing. 

"Come  away,  come  away  this  very  moment,  Dolly !"  cried 
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raitli,  who  liad  hurried  up  and  seized  her  hand.  "You  are 
)ast  the  danger-post,  and  I  met  a  man  back  there  who  says 
hey  are  going  to  fire  shells,  and  they  have  got  two  short 
^uns  on  purpose.  He  says  it  will  be  very  dangerous  till 
hey  get  the  range,  and  he  begged  me  most  earnestly  not  to 
!ome  on  here.  If  I  were  anybody  else,  he  said,  he  would 
ay  hands  on  me  and  hold  me  back," 

*'Some  old  fisherman,  no  doubt.  What  do  they  know 
ibout  gun  practice  ?  I  can  see  Captain  Stubbard  up 
here;  he  would  rather  shoot  himself  than  me,  he  said  yes- 
erday." 

While  Dolly  was  repeating  this  assurance,  the  following 
v^ords  were  being  exchanged  upon  the  smoky  parapet:  "If 
'^ou  please,  sir,  I  can  see  two  women  on  the  beach,  half-way 
»etween  the  posts  a'most."  "  Can't  help  it — wouldn't  stop 
or  all  the  petticoats  in  the  kingdom.  If  they  choose  to  go 
here,  they  must  take  their  chance.  A  bit  more  up,  and  to 
^ou,  my  good  man.  Are  you  sure  you  put  in  twenty-three  ? 
)teady !  so,  so — that's  beautiful." 

"  What  a  noisy  thing !  What  does  it  come  here  for  ?  I 
lever  saw  it  fall.  There  must  be  some  mistake.  I  hope 
here's  nothing  nasty  inside  it.  Run  for  your  life.  Faith ; 
t  means  to  burst,  I  do  believe." 

"Down  on  your  faces!"  cried  a  loud,  stern  voice;  and 
)olly  obeyed  in  an  instant.  But  Faith  stood  calmly,  and 
aid  to  the  man  who  rushed  past  her,  "I  trust  in  the  Lord, 
ir." 

There  was  no  time  to  answer.  The  shell  had  left  off  roll- 
ng,  and  sputtered  more  fiercely  as  the  fuse  thickened.  The 
aan  laid  hold  of  this,  and  tried  to  pull  it  out,  but  could  not, 
nd  jumped  with  both  feet  on  it;  while  Faith,  who  quite  ex- 
ected  to  be  blown  to  pieces,  said  to  herself,  ' '  What  pretty 
oots  he  has !" 

"A  fine  bit  of  gunnery!"  said  the  young  man,  stooping 
ver  it,  after  treading  the  last  spark  into  the  spongy  sand. 
f  The  little  artillery  man  is  wanted  here.  Ladies,  you  may 
iifely  stay  here  now.  They  will  not  make  two  hits  in 
iroximity  to  each  other." 

I  "You  shall  not  go,"  said  Faith,  as  he  was  hurrying  away, 
t  until  we  know  who  has  been  so  reckless  of  his  life  to  save 
jie  lives  of  others.  Both  your  hands  are  burned — very 
priously,  I  fear." 

I  "And  your  clothes,  sir,"  cried  Dolly,  running  up  in  hot 
prror,  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over — "your  clothes  are 
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spoiled  sadly.  Oli,  how  good  it  was  of  you!  And  the 
whole  fault  was  mine — or  at  least  Captain  Stubbard's.  lie 
will  never  dare  to  face  me  again,  I  should  hope." 

"Young  ladies,  if  I  have  been  of  any  service  to  you," 
said  the  stranger,  with  a  smile  at  their  excitement,  "I  beg 
you  to  be  silent  to  the  Captain  Stubbard  concerning  my 
share  in  this  occasion.  He  would  not  be  gratified  by  the 
interest  I  feel  in  his  beautiful  little  bombardments,  especially 
that  of  fair  ladies.  Ha,  there  goes  another  shell!  They 
will  make  better  aim  now ;  but  you  must  not  delay.  I  be- 
seech you  to  hasten  home,  if  you  would  do  me  kindness." 

The  fair  daughters  of  the  Admiral  had  enjoyed  enough 
of  warfare  to  last  them  till  the  end  of  their  honeymoon,  and 
they  could  not  reject  the  entreaty  of  a  man  who  had  risked 
h  is  life  to  save  them.  Trembling  and  bewildered,  they  made 
off  at  the  quickest  step  permitted  by  maiden  dignity,  with 
one  or  two  kindly  turns  of  neck  to  show  that  he  was  meant 
to  follow  them.  But  another  sulphurous  cloud  rushed  down 
from  the  indefatigable  Stubbard,  and  Avhen  it  had  passed 
them  they  looked  back  vainly  for  the  gentleman  who  had^ 
spoiled  his  boots. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

AMONG     THE     LADIES, 


It  would  have  surprised  the  stout  Captain  Stubbard,  who 
thought  no  small  beer  of  his  gunnery,  to  hear  that  it  was 
held  in  very  light  esteem  by  the  "Frenchified  young  man 
overhead,"  as  he  called  Caryl  Carne  to  his  landlady.  And 
it  would  have  amazed  him  to  learn  that  this  young  man 
was  a  captain  of  artillery  in  the  grand  army  mustering 
across  the  sea,  and  one  of  the  most  able  among  plenty  ofi 
ability,  and  favoured  by  the  great  First  Consul.  J 

In  the  gully  where  the  Tugwell  boats  were  built,  behind  a 
fringe  of  rough  longshore  growth,  young  Carne  had  been 
sitting  with  a  good  field-glass,  observing  the  practice  of  the 
battery.  He  had  also  been  able  to  observe  unseen  the  dis-[ 
obedient  practices  of  young  ladies,  Avhen  their  father  is  wide4 
ly  out  of  sight.  Upon  Faith,  however,  no  blame  could  fallj 
for  she  went  against  her  wish,  and  only  to  retrieve  tbe^ 
rebellious  Dolly. 

Secure  from  the  danger,  these  two  held  council  in  th^ 
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jomfort  of  llie  Admiral's  Eound-house.  There  Miss  Dolly, 
,vho  considered  it  her  domain,  kept  sundry  snug-  appliances 
congenial  to  young  ladies,  for  removing  all  traces  of  sudden 
excitement,  and  making  them  fit  to  be  seen  again.  Simple 
ind  unfashionable  as  they  were  in  dress,  they  were  sure  to 
lave  something  to  do  to  themselves  after  the  late  derange- 
nent,  ere  ever  they  could  run  the  risk  of  meeting  any  of  the 
Drave  young  officers  who  were  so  mysteriously  fond  of  coni- 
ng for  orders  to  Springhaven  Hall. 

"You  look  well  enough,  dear,"  said  Faith  at  last,  "and 
nuch  better  than  you  deserve  to  look,  after  leading  me  such 
I  dance  by  your  self-will.  But  one  thing  must  be  settled 
before  we  go  back — are  we  to  speak  of  this  matter  or  not  V 

"How  can  you  ask  such  a  question.  Faith  ?"  Miss  Dolly 
oved  a  bit  of  secrecy.  "  Of  course  we  must  rather  bite  our 
,ongues  out  than  break  the  solemn  pledges  which  we  have 
jiven."  She  had  cried  a  good  deal,  and  she  began  to  cry  again. 

"Don't  cry,  that's  a  darling,"  said  the  simple-hearted  sis- 
ier.  "You  make  the  whole  world  seem  so  cruel  when  you 
Ty,  because  you  look  so  innocent.  It  shall  be  as  you  please, 
f  I  can  only  think  it  right.  But  I  cannot  see  how  we  gave 
I  pledge  of  any  sort,  considering  that  we  ran  away  without 
ipeaking.  The  question  is,  have  we  any  right  to  conceal 
t,  when  father  has  a  right  to  know  everything." 

"  He  would  be  in  such  a  sad  passion,"  pleaded  Dolly,  with 
b  stock  of  fresh  tears  only  waiting,  ' '  and  he  never  would 
ook  again  at  poor  Captain  Stubbard,  and  what  would  be- 
come of  all  his  family  ?" 

"Father  is  a  just  and  conscientious  man,"  replied  the 
laughter  who  inherited  those  qualities;  "he  would  not 
)lame  Captain  Stubbard ;  he  would  blame  us,  and  no  others." 

"Oh,  I  could  not  bear  to  hear  you  blamed.  Faith.  I 
hould  have  to  say  that  it  was  all  my  fault.  And  then  how 
'.  should  catch  it,  and  be  punished  for  a  month!  Confined 
o  the  grounds  for  a  month  at  least,  and  never  have  a  bit  of 
Lppetite.  But  I  am  not  thinking  of  myself,  I  am  quite  sure 
>f  that.  You  know  that  I  never  do  that  much.  I  am 
hinking  of  that  heroic  gentleman  who  stamped  out  the 
parks  so  cleverly.  All  the  time  I  lay  on  the  sand  I  watched 
lim,  though  I  expected  to  be  blown  to  pieces  every  single 
noment.  Oh!  what  a  nasty  sensation  it  was!  I  expected 
o  find  all  my  hair  turned  grey.  But,  thank  Heaven,  I  don't 
ee  a  streak  in  it !"  To  make  sure  of  that  she  went  to  tho 
;lass  again.  - 
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"If  all  mine  had  turned  grey  'twould  he  no  odds  to  no- 
body—  as  Captain  Zeb  says  about  his  income— because  1 
am  intended  for  an  old  maid."  Miss  Darling,  whose  beauty 
still  lacked  many  years  of  its  prime,  turned  away  for  a  mo-| 
ment,  because  her  eyes  were  glistening,  and  her  sister  was 
tired  of  the  subject.  "  But  for  yours  there  are  fifty  to  weep, 
Dolly.  Especially  perhaps  this  young  gentleman  towards 
whom  you  feel  so  much  gratitude." 

"How  unkind  you  are.  Faith  1  All  the  gratitude  I  owe 
him  is  for  saving  your  life.  As  for  myself,  I  was  flat  upon 
the  sand,  with  a  heap  of  sea-weed  between  me  and  the  thing. 
If  it  had  gone  off,  it  would  have  gone  over  me;  but  you 
chose  to  stand  up,  like  a  stupid.  Your  life  was  saved,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  by  him;  and  the  way  you  acknowledge  it 
is  to  go  and  tell  his  chief  enemy  that  he  was  there  observing 
him !" 

"Well,  I  never !"  Faith  exclaimed,  with  more  vigour  than 
grace  of  language.  "A  minute  ago  you  knew  nothing  of 
him,  and  even  wondered  who  he  was,  and  now  you  know 
all  about  his  enemies!  I  am  afraid  that  you  stick  at  noth- 
ing." 

"I  don't  stick  thinking,  as  you  do,  miss,"  Dolly  answered, 
without  abashment,  and  knowing  that  the  elder  hated  to  be 
so  addressed ;  ' '  but  things  come  to  me  by  the  light  of  nat- 
ure, without  a  twelvemonth  of  brown-study.  When  I  said 
what  you  remind  me  of,  in  such  a  hurry,  it  was  perfectly 
true — so  true  that  you  need  have  no  trouble  about  it,  with 
all  your  truth.  But  since  that  a  sudden  idea  flashed  across 
me,  the  sort  of  idea  that  proves  itself.  Your  hero  you  are 
in  such  a  hurry  to  betray  can  be  nobody  but  the  mysterious 
lodger  in  Widow  Shanks's  dimity-parlour,  as  she  calls  it; 
and  Jenny  has  told  me  all  she  knows  about  him,  which  is  a 
great  deal  less  than  she  ought  to  know.  I  meant  to  have ., 
told  you,  but  you  are  so  grand  in  your  lofty  contempt  of 
what  you  call  gossip,  but  which  I  call  good  neighbourly  in 
tercourse.  You  know  that  he  is  Mr.  Caryl  Carne,  of  course 
Everybody  knows  that,  and  there  the  knowledge  seems  to 
terminate.  Even  the  Twemlows,  his  own  aunt  and  uncle 
are  scarcely  ever  favoured  with  his  company;  and  I,  who 
am  always  on  the  beach  or  in  the  village,  have  never  had 
the  honour  of  beholding  him,  until— until  it  came  to  this" 
here  she  imitated  with  her  lips  the  spluttering  of  the  fuse  so 
well  that  her  sister  could  not  keep  from  laughing.  "He 
never  goes  out,  and  he  never  asks  questions,  any  more  thaq 
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he  answers  tliem,  and  lie  never  cares  to  hear  what  fisli  they 
have  caught,  or  anything  else,  about  anybody.  He  never 
cats  or  drinks,  and  he  never  says  a  word  about  the  flowers 
they  put  upon  his  table;  and  what  he  does  all  day  long  no- 
body knows,  except  that  he  has  a  lot  of  books  with  him. 
Widow  Shanks,  who  has  the  best  right  to  know  all  about 
him,  has  made  up  her  mind  that  his  head  has  been  turned 
by  the  troubles  of  his  family,  except  for  his  going  without 
dinner,  which  no  lunatic  ever  does,  according  to  her  knowl- 
edge. And  he  seems  to  have  got  'Butter  Cheeseman,'  as 
they  call  him,  entirely  at  his  beck  and  call.  He  leaves  his 
black  horse  there  every  morning,  and  rides  home  at  night 
to  his  ancestral  ruins.  There,  now,  you  know  as  much  as 
I  do." 

*'  There  is  mischief  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,"  said  Failli ; 
"in  these  dangerous  times  it  must  not  be  neglected.  We 
are  bound,  as  you  say,  to  consider  his  wishes,  after  all  that 
he  has  done  for  us.  But  the  tale  about  us  will  be  over  the 
place  in  a  few  hours  at  the  latest.  The  gunners  will  have 
known  where  their  bad  shot  fell,  and  perhaps  they  will  have 
seen  us  with  their  glasses.  How  will  it  be  possible  to  keep 
this  affair  from  gossip  ?" 

"They  may  have  seen  us,  without  seeing  him  at  all,  on 
account  of  the  smoke  that  came  afterwards.  At  any  rate, 
let  us  say  nothing  about  it  until  we  hear  what  other  people 
say.  The  shell  will  be  washed  away  or  buried  in  the  sand, 
for  it  fell  upon  the  shingle,  and  then  rolled  towards  the  sea ; 
ind  there  need  be  no  fuss  unless  we  choose  to  make  it,  and 
30  perhaps  ruin  Captain  Stubbard  and  his  family.  And  his 
wife  has  made  such  pretty  things  for  us !  If  he  knew  what 
tie  had  done,  he  would  go  and  shoot  himself,  he  is  so  ex- 
3essively  humane  and  kind." 

"  We  will  not  urge  his  humanity  to  that  extreme.  I  hate 
ill  mystery,  as  you  know  well.  But  about  this  affair  I  will 
say  nothing,  unless  there  is  cause  to  do  so,  at  least  until  fa- 
ther comes  back;  and  then  I  shall  tell  him  if  it  seems  to  be 
my  duty." 

' '  It  won't  be  your  duty,  it  can't  be  your  duty,  to  get  good 
people  into  trouble.  Faith.  I  find  it  my  duty  to  keep  out  of 
trouble,  and  I  like  to  treat  others  the  same  as  myself." 

"You  are  such  a  lover  of  duty,  dear  Dolly,  because  ev- 
erything you  like  becomes  your  duty.  And  now  your  next 
iuty  is  to  your  dinner.  Mrs.  Twemlow  is  coming — I  forgot 
;o  tell  you — as  well  as  Eliza,  and  Mrs.  Stubbard.     And  ii 
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Joliiiny  comes  home  in  time  from  Harrow,  to  be  Jaclq 
among  tlie  ladies,  we  shall  hear  some  wonders,  you  may  boj 
quite  sure." 

"Oh,  I  vow,  I  forgot  all  about  that  wicked  Johnny. 
What  a  blessing  that  he  was  not  here  just  now!  It  is  my 
black  Monday  when  his  holidays  begin.  Instead  of  getting 
steadier,  he  grows  more  plaguesome.  And  the  wonder  of  it 
is  that  he  would  tie  your  kid  shoes,  while  he  pulls  out  my 
jaconet,  and  sits  on  my  French  hat.  How  I  wish  he  was 
old  enough  for  his  commission!  To-morrow  he  will  be 
dancing  in  and  out  of  every  cottage,  boat,  or  gun,  or  rabbit- 
hole,  and  nothing  shall  be  hidden  from  his  eyes  and  ears. 
Let  him  come.  'I  am  accustomed  to  have  all  things  go 
awry, '  as  somebody  says  in  some  tragedy.  The  only  chance 
is  to  make  him  fall  in  love,  deeply  in  love,  with  Miss  Stub- 
bard.  He  did  it  with  somebody  for  his  Easter  week,  and 
became  as  harmless  as  a  sucking  dove,  till  he  found  his 
nymph  eating  onions  raw  with  a  pocketful  of  boiled  lim- 
pets. Maggie  Stubbard  is  too  perfect  in  her  style  for  that. 
She  is  twelve  years  old,  and  has  lots  of  hair,  and  eyes  as- 
large  as  oysters.  I  shall  introduce  Johnny  to-morrow,  and" 
hope  to  keep  him  melancholy  all  his  holidays."  ' 

"Perhaps  it  will  be  for  his  good,"  said  Faith,  "because, 
without  some  high  ideas,  he  gets  into  such  dreadful  scrapes; 
and  certainly  it  will  be  for  our  good." 

After  making  light  of  young  love  thus,  these  girls  de- 
served the  shafts  of  Cupid,  in  addition  to  Captain  Stubbard's 
shells.  And  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  fairer  marks 
when  they  came  down  dressed  for  dinner.  Mrs.  Twemlow 
arrived  with  her  daughter  Eliza,  but  without  her  husband, 
who  was  to  fetch  her  in  the  evening;  and  Mrs.  Stubbard 
came  quite  alone,  for  her  walkable  children — as  she  called 
them — were  all  up  at  the  battery.  "  Can't  smell  powder  too 
young  in  such  days  as  these,"  was  the  Captain's  utterance; 
and,  sure  enough,  they  took  to  it  like  sons  of  guns. 

"I  should  be  so  frightened,"  Mrs.  Twemlow  said,  when 
Johnny  (who  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  table  representing  his  fa-  • 
ther  most  gallantly)  had  said  grace  in  Latin,  to  astonish 
their  weak  minds,  "so  nervous  all  the  time,  so  excessively, 
anxious  the  whole  time  that  dreadful  din  was  proceeding  1  \ 
It  is  over  now,  thank  goodness!     But  how  can  you  have 
endured  it,  how  can  you  have  gone  about  your  household 
duties  calmly,  with  seven  of  your  children — I  think  you'! 
said — going  about  in  that  fiery  furnace  ?" 
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"Because,  ma'am,"  replied  Mrs.  Stubbard,  who  was  dry 
of  speech,  and  fit  mother  of  heroes,  *'the  cannons  are  so 
made,  if  you  can  understand,  that  they  do  not  shoot  out  of 
their  back  ends." 

"We  are  quite  aware  of  that" — Miss  Twemlow  came  to 
her  mother's  relief  very  sharply — "but  still  they  are  apt  to 
burst,  or  to  be  overloaded,  or  badly  directed,  or  even  to  fly 
back  suddenly,  as  I  have  heard  on  good  authority." 

"Very  likely,  miss,  when  they  are  commanded  by  young 
women." 

Eliza  Twemlow  coloured,  for  she  was  rather  quick  of  tem- 
per; but  she  did  not  condescend  to  pay  rudeness  in  kind. 

"  It  would  hardly  be  a  lady-like  position,  I  suppose,"  she 
answered,  with  a  curve  of  her  graceful  neck — the  Carnes 
had  been  celebrated  for  their  necks,  which  were  longer  than 
those  of  the  Darlings;  "but  even  under  the  command  of  a 
most  skilful  man,  for  instance  Captain  Stubbard,  little  ac- 
cidents will  happen,  like  the  fall  of  a  shell  upon  the  beach 
this  afternoon.  Some  people  were  close  to  it,  according  to 
the  rumour;  but  luckily  it  did  not  explode." 

" How  providential !"  cried  Mrs.  Twemlow;  "but  the  stu- 
pid people  would  have  gone  without  much  pity,  whatever 
had  befallen  them,  unless  they  were  blind,  or  too  ignorant 
to  read.     Don't  you  think  so,  Faith,  my  dear?" 

"I  don't  believe  a  single  word  of  that  story,"  Mrs.  Stub- 
bard cut  short  the  question ;  ' '  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
never  could  have  happened.  My  husband  was  to  direct  ev- 
ery gun  himself.  Is  it  likely  he  would  have  shelled  the 
beach  ?" 

"Well,  the  beach  is  the  proper  place  for  shells;  but  if  I 
had  only  known  it,  wouldn't  I  have  come  a  few  hours  ear- 
lier?" said  Johnny.  "Even  now  there,  must  be  something 
left  to  see ;  and  I  am  bound  to  understand  that  sort  of  thing. 
Ladies,  I  entreat  you  not  to  think  me  rude,  if  I  go  as  soon 
as  ever  you  can  do  without  me.  I  think  I  have  got  you 
nearly  everything  yovi  want ;  and  perhaps  you  would  rath- 
er be  without  me." 

With  many  thanks  and  compliments — such  a  pretty  boy 
he  was — the  ladies  released  him  gladly;  and  then  Mrs. 
Twemlow,  having  reasons  of  her  own,  drew  nigh  to  Mrs. 
Stubbard  with  lively  interest  in  her  children.  At  first  she 
received  short  answers  only;  for  the  Captain's  wife  had 
drawn  more  sour  juices  than  sweet  uses  from  adversity. 
But  the  wife  of  the  man  of  peace  outflanked  the  better  half 
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of  the  man  of  war,  drove  in  licr  outposts,  and  secured  the 
key  of  all  lier  communications. 

"I  can  scarcely  believe  that  you  are  so  kind.  My  dear 
Mrs.  Twemlow,  how  good  you  are!  My  Bob  is  a  nice  boy, 
so  manly  and  clever,  so  gentle  and  well-behaved,  even 
when  he  knows  that  I  am  not  likely  to  find  him  out.  But 
that  you  should  have  noticed  it  is  what  surprises  me— so 
few  people  now  know  the  difference !  But  in  the  House  of 
God — as  you  so  well  observe — you  can  very  soon  see  what 
a  boy  is.  When  I  tell  him  that^he  may  ride  your  grey  pony, 
I  wish  you  could  be  there  to  '^tch  the  fine  expression  of 
his  face.  How  he  does  love  dumb  animals !  It  was  only 
last  Saturday  he  knocked  down  a  boy  nearly  three  times 
his  own  size  for  poking  a  pin  into  a  poor  donkey  with  the 
fish.  And  Maggie  to  have  a  flower-bed  on  your  front  lawn ! 
They  won't  let  her  touch  a  plant  at  our  cottage,  though  she 
understands  gardening  so  thoroughly.  She  won't  sleep  a 
wink  to-night,  if  I  tell  her,  and  I  had  better  keep  that  for 
the  morning.  Poor  children !  They  have  had  a  hard  time 
of  it ;  but  they  have  come  out  like  pure  gold  from  the  fire — 
I  mean  as  many  of  them  as  can  use  their  legs.  But  to  be  on 
horseback — what  will  Bob  say  ?" 

"You  must  have  met  with  very  little  kindness,  Mrs. 
Stubbard,  to  attach  any  importance  to  such  perfect  trifles. 
It  makes  me  blush  to  think  that  there  can  be  a  spot  in  Eng- 
land where  such  children  as  yours  could  pass  unnoticed. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  religious  feeling  only.  Far  from  it; 
in  fact,  quite  the  opposite;  though  my  husband,  of  course, 
is  quite  right  in  insisting  that  all  our  opinions  and  actions 
must  be  referred  to  that  one  standard.  Buit  I  look  at  things 
also  from  a  motherly  point  of  view,  because  I  have  suffered 
such  sad  trials.  Three  dear  ones  in  the  church-yard,  and 
the  dearest  of  all — the  Almighty  only  knows  where  he  is. 
Sometimes  it  is  more  than  I  can  bear,  to  live  on  in  this  dark 
and  most  dreadful  uncertainty.  My  medical  man  has  for- 
bidden me  to  speak  of  it.  But  how  can  he  know  what  it  is 
to  be  a  mother?  But  hush!  Or  darling  Faith  may  hear 
me.     Sometimes  I  lose  all  self-command." 

Mrs.  Twemlow's  eyes  were  in  need  of  wiping,  and  stout 
Mrs.Stubbard's  in  the  same  condition.  "How  I  wish  I  could 
help  you,"  said  the  latter,  softly:  "is  there  anything  in  the 
world  that  I  can  do  ?" 

"No,  my  dear  friend;  I  wish  there  was,  for  I'm  sure  that 
it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  you.    But  another  anxiety,  though 
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far  less  painful,  is  worrying  me  as  well  just  now.  My  poor 
brother's  son  is  behaving  most  strangely.  He  hardly  ever 
comes  near  us,  and  he  seems  to  dislike  my  dear  husband. 
He  has  taken  rooms  over  your  brave  husband's  office,  and 
he  comes  and  goes  very  mysteriously.  It  is  my  duty  to 
know  something  about  this;  but  I  dare  not  ask  Captain 
Stubbard." 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Twemlow,  it  has  puzzled  me  too.  But 
thinking  that  you  knew  all  about  it,  I  concluded  that  every- 
thing must  be  quite  right.  What  you  tell  me  has  surprised 
me  more  than  I  can  tell.  I  shall  go  to  work  quietly  to  find 
out  all  about  it.  Mystery  and  secrecy  are  such  hateful 
things ;  and  a  woman  is  always  the  best  hand  at  both  of 
them." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

A     GRACIOUS    MERCY. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  every  gunner  at  the  fort  was  ready 
to  make  oath  by  every  colour  of  the  rainbow  that  never 
shot,  shell,  wad,  sponge,  or  even  powder-flakes  could  by 
any  possibility  have  fallen  on  the  beach.  And  before  they 
liad  time  to  grow  much  more  than  doubly  positive — that  is 
to  say,  within  three  days'  time — the  sound  of  guns  fired  in 
earnest  drowned  all  questions  of  bad  practice. 

For  the  following  Sunday  beheld  Springhaven  in  a  state 
of  excitement  beyond  the  memory  of  the  very  oldest  inhab- 
itant, or  the  imagination  of  the  youngest.  Excitement  is  a 
crop  that,  to  be  large,  must  grow — though  it  thrives  all  the 
better  without  much  root — and  in  this  particular  field  it  be- 
gan to  grow  before  noon  of  Saturday.  For  the  men  who 
were  too  old  to  go  to  sea,  and  the  boys  who  were  too  young, 
and  the  women  who  were  never  of  the  proper  age,  all  these 
kept  looking  from  the  best  lookouts,  but  nothing  could  they 
see  to  enable  them  to  say  when  the  kettle,  or  the  frying- 
pan,  or  gridiron  would  be  wanted.  They  rubbed  their 
eyes  grievously,  and  spun  round  three  times,  if  time  had 
brought  or  left  them  the  power  so  to  spin ;  and  they  pulled 
an  Irish  halfpenny,  with  the  harp  on,  from  their  pockets, 
and  moistened  it  with  saliva — which  in  English  means  spat 
on  it — and  then  threw  it  into  the  pocket  on  the  other  side  of 
body.  But  none  of  these  accredited  appeals  to  heaven  put 
a  speck  upon  the  sea  where  the  boats  ought  to  have  been,  or 
cast  upon  the  clouds  a  shade  of  any  sail  approaching.  Un- 
easily wondering,  the  grannies,  wives,  and  little  ones  went 
home,  when  the  nightfall  quenched  all  eyesight,  and  told 
one  another  ancient  tales  of  woe. 

Yet  there  is  a  salve  for  every  sore,  a  bung  for  every  bung- 
hole.  Upon  the  Sunday  morning,  when  the  tide  was  com- 
ing in,  and  a  golden  haze  hung  upon  the  peaceful  sea,  and 
the  seven  bells  of  the  old  grey  church  were  speaking  of  the 
service  cheerfully,  suddenly  a  deep  boom  moved  the  bosom 
of  distance,  and  palpitated  all  along  the  shore.    Six  or  seven 
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liale  old  gaffers  (not  too  stiff  to  walk,  witli  the  help  of  a 
staff,  a  little  further  than  the  rest)  were  coming  to  hear  par- 
son by  the  path  below  the  warren,  where  a  smack  of  salt 
would  season  them  for  doctrine.  They  knew  from  long 
experience,  the  grandmother  of  science,  that  the  mist  of  the 
sea,  coming  on  at  breakfast-time,  in  the  month  of  August 
(with  the  wind  where  it  was  and  the  tides  as  they  were), 
would  be  sure  to  hold  fast  until  dinner-time.  Else,  good  as 
they  v/ere,  and  preparing  punctually  once  a  week  for  a  bet- 
ter world,  the  hind  buttons  of  their  Sunday  coats  would 
have  been  towards  the  church,  and  the  front  ones  to  the 
headland.  For  the  bodies  of  their  sons  were  dearer  to  them, 
substantially  dearer,  than  their  own  old  souls. 

They  were  all  beginning  to  be  deaf,  or  rather  going  on 
with  it  very  agreeably,  losing  thereby  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
turbance, and  gaining  great  room  for  reflection.  And  now 
when  the  sound  of  a  gun  from  the  sea  hung  shaking  in  the 
web  of  vapour,  each  of  these  wise  men  gazed  steadfastly  at 
the  rest,  to  see  his  own  conclusion  reflected  or  concluded. 
A  gun  it  was  indeed — a  big  well-shotted  gun,  and  no  deaf- 
ness could  throw  any  doubt  on  it.  There  might  not  be  any- 
thing to  see,  but  still  there  would  be  plenty  to  hear,  at  the 
headland — a  sound  more  arousing  than  the  parson's  voice,  a 
roar  beyond  that  of  all  the  gallery.  " 'Tis  a  battle !"  said 
one,  and  his  neighbour  cried,  "A  rare  one!"  They  turned 
to  the  parish  church  the  quarters  of  farewell,  and  those  of 
salutation  to  the  battle  out  at  sea. 

It  was  all  over  the  village,  in  the  time  it  takes  to  put  a 
hat  on,  that  the  British  and  the  French  fleets  were  hammer 
and  tociigs  at  it,  within  the  distance  you  may  throw  an  apple 
off  Springhaven  headland. 

Even  the  young  women  knew  that  this  was  quite  impos- 
sible, beoause  there  was  no  water  there  for  a  collier  brig  to 
anchor;  nevertheless,  in  the  hurry  and  scare,  the  thoughts 
of  that  new  batter}'^,  and  Lord  Nelson,  and  above  all  in  the 
fog,  they  believed  it.  So  that  there  was  scarcely  any  room 
to  stand,  at  the  Watch-point,  inside  the  Shag-rock ;  while  in 
church  there  was  no  one  who  could  help  being  there,  by 
force  of  holy  office  or  example. 

These  latter  were  not  in  a  devout  frame  of  mind,  and  (but 
for  the  look  of  it)  would  have  done  more  good  by  joining 
the  other  congregation.  For  the  sound  of  cannon-shot  came 
into  their  ears,  like  balls  of  unadulterated  pepper,  and  every 
report  made  them  look  at  one  another,  and  whisper — "  Ah  I 
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there  goes  some  poor  fellow's  head."     For  the  sacred  huild* 
ing  was  constructed  so  that  the  sounds  outside  of  it  hj 
more  power  than  the  good  things  offered  in  the  inside. 

However,  as  many,  or  as  few,  as  did  their  duty,  by  join- 
ing tlie  good  company  of  the  minister,  found  tliemselves  all 
the  better  for  it,  and  more  fresh  for  a  start  than  the  runa- 
gates. Inasmuch  as  these  latter  had  nearly  got  enough  of 
listening  without  seeing  anything,  while  the  steady  church- 
goers had  refreshed  the  entire  system  by  looking  about  with- 
out listening.  And  to  show  the  truant  people  where  their 
duty  should  have  bound  them,  the  haze  had  been  thickening 
all  over  the  sea,  Avhile  the  sun  kept  the  time  on  the  old 
church  dial.  This  was  spoken  of  for  many  years,  through- 
out the  village,  as  a  Scriptural  token  of  the  proper  thing  to 
do. 

*' Well,  and  what  have  'e  seen  ?"  asked  the  senior  church- 
warden—not Cheeseman,  who  was  onlj'  the  junior,  and  had 
neither  been  at  church  nor  on  the  headland — but  Farmer 
Graves,  the  tenant  of  the  Glebe  and  of  Up-farm,  the  Ad- 
miral's best  holding;  "what  have  'e  seen,  good  people  all, 
to  leave  parson  to  prache  to  hisself  a' most  a  sarmon  as  he's 
bathn't  prached  for  five  year,  to  my  knowledge  ?  Have  'o 
seen  fat  bulls  of  Basan  V 

"Naw,  but  us  have  heer'd  un  roar,"  replied  one  who  was 
sure  to  say  something.  "  Wust  of  it  is,  there  be  no  making 
out  what  language  un  do  roar  in." 

"  One  Englishman,  I  tell  'e,  and  tw^o  Frenchmen,"  said  an 
ancient  tar  who  had  served  under  Keppel;  "by  the  ring  of 
the  guns  I  could  swear  to  that  much.  And  they  loads  thera 
so  different,  that  they  do." 

Before  the  others  had  well  finished  laughing  at  him,  it  be- 
came his  turn  to  laugh  at  them.  The  wind  was  in  the  east, 
and  the  weather  set  fair,  and  but  for  the  sea-mist  the  power 
of  the  sun  w^ould  have  been  enough  to  dazzle  all  beholders. 
Already  this  vapour  was  beginning  to  clear  oflP,  coiling  up 
in  fleecy  wisps  above  the  glistening  water,  but  clinging  still 
to  any  bluff  or  cliff  it  could  lay  hold  oi>. 

"Halloa,  Jem!  Where  be  going  of  now?"  shouted  one 
or  two  voices  from  the  Oar-stone  point,  the  furthest  outlook 
of  the  Havenhead  hill. 

"To  see  them  Frenchy  hoppers  get  a  jolly  hiding,"  Jem 
Prater  replied,  without  easing  his  sculls.  He  was  John 
Prater's  nephew,  of  the  "Darling  Arms,"  and  had  stopped 
behind  the  fishing  to  see  his  uncle's  monthly  beer  in.     "You 
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can't  see  up  there,  I  reckon,  the  same  as  I  do  here.  One 
English  ship  have  got  a  job  to  tackle  two  Crappos,  But,  by- 
George  !  she'll  do  it,  mates.  Good-bye,  and  the  Lord  defend 
you!" 

He  had  nobody  but  his  little  brother  Sam,  who  was  hold- 
ing the  tiller,  to  help  him,  and  his  uncle's  boat  (which  he 
had  taken  without  leave)  was  neither  stout  nor  handy.  But 
the  stir  of  the  battle  had  fetched  him  forth,  and  he  meant  to 
see  the  whole  of  it  without  taking  harm.  Every  English- 
man had  a  full  right  to  do  this,  in  a  case  of  such  French  au- 
LJacity,  and  the  English  sea  and  air  began  to  give  him  fair 
Dccasion.  For  now  the  sun  had  swept  the  mist  with  a  besom 
of  gold  wire,  widening  every  sweep,  and  throwing  brilliant 
prospect  down  it.  The  gentle  heave  of  the  sea  flashed  forth 
with  the  white  birds  hovering  over  it,  and  the  curdles  of 
Fugitive  vapour  glowed  like  pillars  of  lire  as  they  floated  off. 
riien  out  of  the  drift  appeared  three  ships,  partly  shrouded 
in  their  own  fog. 

The  wind  was  too  light  for  manoeuvring  much,  and  the 
combatants  swung  to  their  broadsides,  having  taken  the 
;)reath  of  the  air  away  by  the  fury  of  their  fire.  All  three 
ivere  standing  to  the  north-northwest,  under  easy  sail,  and 
)n  the  larboard  tack,  but  scarcely  holding  steerage-way, 
md  taking  little  heed  of  it.  Close  quarters,  closer  and 
closer  still,  muzzle  to  muzzle,  and  beard  to  beard,  clinched 
teeth,  and  hard  pounding,  were  the  order  of  the  day,  Avith 
the  crash  of  shattered  timber  and  the  cries  of  dying  men. 
A.nd  still  the  ships  came  onward,  forgetting  where  they 
were,  heaving  too  much  iron  to  have  thought  of  heaving 
lead,  ready  to  be  shipwrecks  if  they  could  but  w^reck  the 
memy. 

Between  the  bulky  curls  of  smoke  could  be  seen  the  scars 
3f  furious  battle,  splintered  masts,  and  shivered  yards,  tatter- 
ed sails  and  yawning  bulwarks,  and  great  gaps  even  of  the 
solid  side;  and  above  the  ruck  of  smoke  appeared  the  tri- 
color flag  upon  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  and  the  Union- 
Jack  in  the  middle. 

"SheVe  a-got  more  than  she  can  do,  I  reckon,"  eaid  an 
old  man  famous  in  the  lobster  line;  "other  a  one  of  they  is 
as  big  as  she  be,  and  two  to  one  seemeth  onfair  odds.  Wish 
her  well  out  of  it — that's  all  as  can  be  done." 

"Kelks,  you're  a  fool,  "replied  the  ancient  navyman,  steady- 
ing his  spy-glass  upon  a  ledge  of  rock.  ' '  In  my  time  we  made 
very  little  of  that ;  and  the  breed  may  be  slacked  off  a  little, 
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but  not  quite  so  bad  as  that  would  be.  Ah!  you  should  'a 
heard  what  old  Keppel — on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  July 
it  was,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1778,  Talk  about  Nclsoii !  tc 
my  mind  old  Keppel  could  have  boxed  his  compass  back 
ward.  Not  but  what  these  men  know  how  to  fight  quite  a? 
well  as  need  be  nowadays.  Why,  if  I  was  aboard  of  thai 
there  frigate,  I  couldn't  do  much  more  than  she  have  done 
She'll  have  one  of  them,  you  see  if  she  don't,  though  she 
look  to  have  the  worst  of  it,  till  you  comes  to  understand 
The  Leader  hev  name  is,  of  thirty-eight  guns,  and  she'll  leaci 
one  of  they  into  Portsmouth,  to  refit."  | 

It  was  hard  to  understand  the  matter,  in  its  present  as! 
pect,  at  all  as  the  ancient  sailor  did ;  for  the  fire  of  the  Ledc 
ceased  suddenly,  and  she  fell  behind  the  others,  as  if  ham 
pered  with  her  canvas.  A  thrill  of  pain  ran  through  al 
the  gazing  Britons. 

"How  now,  old  Navy-Mike?"  cried  the  lobster  man 
"Strike  is  the  word,  and  no  mistake.  And  small  blame  t' 
her  either.  She  hathn't  got  a  sound  thread  to  draw,  I  d' 
believe.  Who  is  the  fool  now,  Mike  ?  Though  vexed  I  b 
to  ask  it," 

"Wait  a  bit,  old  lobster-pot.  Ah,  there  now,  she  breezes 
Whistle  for  a  wind,  lads,  whistle,  whistle.  Sure  as  I'm 
sinner,  yes !  She's  laying  her  course  to  board  the  Frencl 
man  on  the  weather  quarter.  With  a  slant  of  wind  she'j 
do  it,  too,  if  it  only  holds  two  minutes.  Whistle  on  you. 
nails,  my  boys,  for  the  glory  of  old  England." 


"wait  a  bit,  old  lobsteu-pot." 
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In  reply  to  their  shrill  appeal — for  even  the  women  tried 
3  whistle — or  perhaps  in  compulsory  sequence  of  the  sun, 
[le  wind  freshened  briskly  from  the  sunny  side  of  east. 
'he  tattered  sails  of  the  brave  ship  filled,  with  the  light 
illing  through  them  upon  one  another,  the  head  swung 
ound  at  the  command  of  helm,  the  pennons  flew  gaily  and 
[le  ensign  flapped,  and  she  bore  down  smoothly  on  the 
uter  and  therefore  un wounded  side  of  the  enemy. 

"That's  what  I  call  judgmatical,"  old  Mike  shouted,  with 
voice  that  rivalled  cannon ;  "whoever  thought  of  that  dc- 
3rves  three  epulets,  one  on  each  shoulder  and  one  upon  his 
ead.  Doubt  if  old  Keppel  would  have  thought  of  that 
ow.  You  see,  mates,  the  other  Crappo  can't  fire  at  her 
without  first  hitting  of  her  own  consort.  And  better  than 
lat — ever  so  much  better — the  tilt  of  the  charge  will  throw 
er  over  on  her  wounds.  Master  Muncher  hath  two  great 
oles  'twixt  wind  and  water  on  his  starboard  side,  and  won't 
ley  suck  the  briny,  with  the  weight  of  our  bows  upon  the 
irboard  beam  ?  'Twill  take  fifty  hands  to  stop  leaks,  in- 
tead  of  stopping  boarders." 

The  smoke  was  drifting  off,  and  the  sun  shone  bravely, 
'he  battle  had  been  gliding  towards  the  feet  of  the  spectators ; 
nd  now  from  the  height  of  the  cliff  they  could  descry  the 
ecks,  the  guns,  the  coils  of  rope,  the  turmoil,  and  dark 
ush  of  men  to  their  fate.  Small  fights,  man  to  man,  de- 
landed  still  the  power  of  a  telescope,  and  distance  made 
tie  trenchant  arms  of  heroes,  working  right  and  left,  appear 
Lke  the  nippers  of  an  earwig.  The  only  thing  certain  was 
liat  men  were  being  killed,  and  glory  was  being  manufac- 
iired  largely. 

"She've  a-doed  it,  she've  a-doed  it  rarely.     There's  not  a 

d  froggy  left  to  go  to  heaven;  or  if  there  be  so,  he's 

rbattened  down  below,"  old  Mike  shouted,  flourishing  his 
py-glass,  which  rattled  in  its  joints  as  much  as  he  did. 
'Down  comes  the  blood,  froth,  and  blue  blazes,  as  they 
all  the  Rei^ublican  emrods,  and  up  goes  the  Union-Jack, 
ly  hearties.  Three  cheers!  three  cheers!  Again!  again! 
gain !" 

From  the  sea  far  below,  and  far  away,  came  also  the  vol- 
me  of  a  noble  English  shout,  as  the  flag  began  to  flutter  in 
he  quickening  breeze,  and  the  sea  arose  and  danced  with 
anshine.  No  one  who  had  got  all  his  blood  left  in  him 
ould  think  of  anything  but  glory. 

' '  My  certy,  they  had  better  mind  their  soundings, though !" 
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said  the  old  navy  man,  with  a  stitch  in  his  side  and  a  lumj 
in  his  throat  from  loud  utterance;  "five  fathoms  is  everj 
inch  of  it  where  they  be  now,  and  the  tide  making  strong, 
and  precious  little  wind  to  claw  off  with.  Jem  Prater!  Jen 
Prater!  oar  up,  and  give  signal.  Ah!  he's  too  far  ofF  t( 
do  any  good.  In  five  minutes  more  they'll  be  on  the  'Whit( 
Pig,  where  no  ship  ever  got  off  again.  Oh,  thank  the  Lord. 
mates!  thank  the  Lord,  for  His  mercy  endureth  forever 
The  other  froggy  is  stuck  hard  and  fast,  and  our  lads  wit 
just  fetch  out  in  time." 

Old  Navy-Mike  had  made  no  mistake.  The  consort  o: 
the  captured  frigate,  a  corvette  of  twenty-four  guns,  ha( 
boldly  stood  on  with  the  intention  of  rounding  to  the  wind 
crossing  the  bows  of  the  other  twain,  and  retrieving  th< 
fortunes  of  the  day,  perhaps,  by  a  broadside  into  the  shatter 
ed  upper  works  of  the  terribly  hampered  British  ship.  Th( 
idea  was  clever  and  spirited,  and  had  a  very  fair  chance  o 
success ;  but  the  land  below  the  sea  forefended  it.  Full  o 
fine  ardour  and  the  noble  thirst  for  fame,  speeding  on  fo: 
the  palm  of  high  enterprise  and  the  glory  of  the  native  laud 
alas !  they  stuck  fast  in  a  soft  bit  of  English  sand !  It  wa 
in  their  power  now  to  swear  by  all  they  disbelieved  in,  an( 
in  everything  visible  and  too  tangible;  but  their  power  wa 
limited  strictly  to  that;  and  the  faster  they  swore,  the  faste 
they  were  bound  to  stick. 

Springhaven  dined  well,  with  its  enemy  so  placed,  and  j 
message  from  the  Leda.hj  Jem  Prater,  that  the  fishing  flee 
was  rescued,  and  would  be  home  to  early  supper,  and  s< 
much  to  be  talked  about  all  dinner-time,  that  for  once  ii 
his  life  nearly  everybody  found  it  more  expedient  to  ea 
with  his  fork  than  his  knife.  Then  all  who  could  be  spare( 
from  washing  up,  and  getting  ready  for  further  cookery 
went  duly  to  church  in  the  afternoon  to  hear  the  gooi 
Rector  return  humble  thanks  for  a  Gracious  Mercy  to  th< 
British  arms,  and  to  see  a  young  man,  who  had  lande( 
with  despatches,  put  a  face  full  of  gunpowder  in  at  i 
window  to  learn  whether  Admiral  Darling  was  there. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

A    SPECIAL    URGENCY. 

Admiral  Darling  was  not  in  church.  His  duty  to  his 
iountry  kept  him  up  the  hill,  and  in  close  consultation  with 
Captain  Stubbard,  who  was  burning  to  fire  his  battery. 

"  I  never  knew  such  bad  luck  in  all  my  life.  The  devil 
las  been  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  weather  ever  since  I 
;ame  to  Springhaven . "  As  Stubbard  declared  these  great 
ruths  he  strode  about  in  his  little  fortress,  delivering  a  kick 
^t  the  heels  of  things  which  had  no  right  to  be  lumbering 
here.  "  To  think  that  I  should  never  have  seen  those  beg- 
[•ars,  when  but  for  the  fog  I  could  have  smashed  them  right 
^nd  left !  Admiral,  these  things  make  a  Christian  an 
nfidel." 

"Nonsense,  sir!"  said  the  Admiral,  sternly,  for  a  man  of 
lis  kind  nature ;  "you  forget  that  without  the  fog,  or  rather 
he  mist — for  it  was  only  that — those  fellows  would  never 
lave  come  within  range.  We  have  very  great  blessings  to 
►e  thankful  for,  though  the  credit  falls  not  to  our  battery. 
?he  Frenchmen  fought  wonderfully  well — as  well  as  the 
»est  Englishman  could  have  done — and  to  capture  them  both 
3  a  miracle  of  luck,  if  indeed  we  can  manage  to  secure  them. 
fly  friend,  young  Honyman,  of  the  Leda,  has  proved  him- 
elf  just  what  I  said  he  would  be,  and  has  performed  a  very 
gallant  exploit,  though  I  fear  he  is  severely  wounded.  But 
ve  shall  know  more  now,  for  I  see  a  young  fellow  jumping 
ip  the  hill,  like  a  kangaroo,  and  probably  he  comes  for 
>rders.  One  thing  we  have  learned,  Stubbard,  and  must 
ake  the  hint  to-morrow — put  a  hut  on  the  Haven  head,  and 
:eep  a  watchman  there.  Why,  bless  my  heart,  it  is  Blytli 
)Cudamore  that's  coming!  There  is  nobody  else  that  can 
kip  like  that." 

The  young  lieutenant  entered  between  two  guns — the 
:unners  were  dismissed  in  great  disgust  to  dinner — with  his 
•leasant  face  still  a  little  grimed  with  gunpowder,  and  flushed 
>y  his  hurry  up  the  steep  hill-side. 

"This  for  you,  sir,"  he  said,  saluting  the  Admiral,  pre- 
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scnting'  liis  letter,  and  then  drawing  back;  "and  I  am  tc 
wait  your  convenience  for  reply." 

"  What  next  will  the  service  come  to,"  asked  the  Admii'al 
of  Captain  Stubbard,  "when  a  young  man  just  commis- 
sioned gives  himself  such  mighty  airs  ?  Shake  hands,  Blyth, 
and  promise  you  will  come  and  dine  with  us,  unless  you  are 
ordered  to  return  on  board  at  once.  How  is  your  good  cap- 
tain ?  I  knew  him  when  he  wore  Nankins.  Jem  Prater 
brought  word  that  he  was  wounded.  I  hope  it  is  not 
serious." 

"No,  sir;  not  much  to  speak  of.  He  has  only  lost  three 
fingers.  That  was  why  I  had  to  write  this  letter — or  report, 
I  ought  to  call  it,  if  anybody  else  had  written  it.  Oh,  sir,  I 
cannot  bear  to  think  of  it!  I  was  fifth  luff  when  the  fight 
began,  and  now  there  is  only  one  left  above  me,  and  he  is  ini 
command  of  our  biggest  prize,  the  Ville  d^Am^ers.  But, 
Admiral,  here  you  will  find  it  all,  as  I  wrote  it,  from  the  lips, 
when  they  tied  up  the  fingers,  of  Captain  Honyman." 

"How  could  you  tie  them  up  when  they  were  gone?" 
Captain  Stubbard  inquired,  with  a  sneer  at  such  a  youth. 
He  had  got  on  very  slowly  in  his  early  days,  and  could  not 
bear  to  see  a  young  man  with  such  vacancies  before  him. 
"  Why,  you  are  the  luckiest  lad  I  ever  saw !  Sure  to  go  up 
at  least  three  steps !  How  well  you  must  have  kept  out  oi 
it !    And  how  happy  you  must  feel,  Lieutenant  Scudamore !'" 

"I  am  not  at  all  happy  at  losing  dear  friends,"  the  young 
man  answered,  gently,  as  he  turned  away  and  patted  the 
breech  of  a  gun,  upon  which  there  was  a  little  rust  next  day. 
"  Tiiat  feeling  comes  later  in  life,  I  suppose." 

The  Admiral  was  not  attending  to  them  now,  but  absorbed 
in  the  brief  account  of  the  conflict,  begun  by  Captain  Hony- 
man in  his  own  handwriting,  and  finished  by  his  voice,  but 
not  his  x^en.  Any  one  desirous  to  read  this  may  do  so  in 
the  proper  place.  For  the  present  purpose  it  is  enough  tc 
say  that  the  modesty  of  the  language  was  scarcely  surpassed 
by  the  brilliance  of  the  exploit.  And  if  anything  were  need- 
ed to  commend  the  writer  to  the  deepest  good-will  of  the 
reader,  it  was  found  in  the  fact  that  this  enterprise  sprang 
from  warm  zeal  for  the  commerce  of  Springhaven.  The 
Leda  had  been  ordered  on  Friday  last  to  protect  the  peace- 
ful little  fishing  fleet  from  a  crafty  design  for  their  capture, 
and  this  she  had  done  with  good  effect,  having  justice  on 
her  side,  and  fortune.  The  particulars  of  the  combat  werji 
not  so  clear,  after  the  captain's  three  fingers  were  gone;  buj 
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one  made  proper  allowance  for  that,  there  was  not  very 
luch  to  complain  of.  The  Admiral  considered  it  a  vei-y 
3od  report;  and  then  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  thought  it 
ill  better. 

"Why!  why!  why!"  he  said — for  without  affectation 
lany  officers  had  caught  the  style  of  his  then  Gracious 
[ajesty — "what's  this?  what's  this?  Something  on  tlio 
iier  side,  in  a  different  man's  handwriting,  and  impossi- 
e  to  read,  in  my  opinion.     Stubbard,  did  you  ever  see  such 

scrawl  !  Make  it  out  for  me.  You  have  good  eyes, 
ke  a  hawk,  or  the  man  who  saw  through  a  milestone, 
judamore,  what  was  his  name  ?     You  know." 

"  Three  fingers  at  five  pounds  apiece  per  annum  as  long 
1  he  lives !"  Captain  Stubbard  computed  on  his  own ;  "  fif- 
en  pounds  a  year  perhaps  for  forty  years,  as  you  seem  to 
y  how  young  he  is ;  that  comes  to  just  £600,  and  his  hand 
;  good  as  ever" — ("  I'll  be  hanged  if  it  is,  if  he  wrote  this!" 
le  Admiral  interjected) — "and  better,  I  may  say,  from  a 
Ifish  point  of  view,  because  of  only  two  nails  left  to  clean, 
id  his  other  hand  increased  in  value.  Why,  the  scale  is  dis- 
•aceful,  iniquitous,  boobyish,  and  made  without  any  knowl- 
[ge  of  the  human  frame,  and  the  comparative  value  of  its 
embers.  Lieutenant  Scudamore,  look  at  me.  Here  you 
e  me  without  an  ear,  damaged  in  the  fore-hatch,  and  with 
e  larboard  bow  stove  in — and  how  much  do  I  get,  though 
'  much  older  ?" 

"Well,  if  you  won't  help  me,  Stubbard,"  said  the  Ad- 
iral,  who  knew  how  long  his  friend  would  carry  on  upon 
at  tack,  "I  must  even  get  Scudamore  to  read  it,  though  it 
ems  to  have  been  written  on  purpose  to  elude  him.  Bly  th, 
y  dear  boy,  can  you  explain  it  ?" 

"It  was — it  was  only  something,  sir" — the  lieutenant 
ushed,  and  hesitated,  and  looked  into  an  eighteen-poundcr 
"which  I  asked  Captain  Honyman  to  leave  out,  because — 
jcause  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  mean,  because  it 
as  of  no  importance,  even  if  he  happened  to  have  that 
)inion.  His  hand  was  tied  up  so  that  I  did  not  like  to  say 
o  much,  and  I  thought  that  he  would  go  to  sleep,  because 
le  doctor  had  made  him  drink  a  poppy  head  boiled  down 
ith  pigtail.  But  it  seems  as  if  he  had  got  up  after  that— 
V  he  always  will  have  his  own  way — while  I  was  gone  to 
it  this  coat  on ;  and  perhaps  he  wrote  that  with  his  left 
md,  sir.     But  it  is  no  part  of  the  business." 

"Then  we  will  leave  it,"  said  Admiral  Darling,  "for 
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younf^er  eyes  tlian  mine  to  read.  Nelson  wrote  better  witl 
his  left  hand  than  ever  he  did  with  his  right,  to  my  think 
ing,  the  very  hrst  time  that  he  tried  it.  But  we  can't  expec 
everybody  to  do  that.  There  is  no  sign  of  any  change  o 
weather,  is  there,  Stubbard  ?  My  orders  will  depend  ver; 
much  upon  that.  I  must  go  home  and  look  at  the  quick 
silver  before  I  know  what  is  best  to  do.  You  had  bette 
come  with  me,  Scudamore." 

Admiral  Darling  was  quite  right  in  this.  Everything  d( 
pended  upon  the  weather;  and  although  the  rough  autum; 
was  not  come  yet,  the  prime  of  the  hopeful  year  was  past 
The  summer  had  not  been  a  grand  one,  such  as  we  get  aboi; 
once  in  a  decade,  but  of  loose  and  uncertain  character,  sucl 
as  an  Englishman  has  to  make  the  best  of.  It  might  t 
taking  up  for  a  golden  autumn,  ripening  corn  and  fru 
and  tree,  or  it  might  break  up  into  shower  and  tempest,  so( 
den  earth,  and  weltering  sky. 

"Your  captain  refers  to  me  for  orders,"  said  Admin 
Darling  to  Scudamore,  while  they  were  hastening  to  tl 
Hall,  "as  Commander  of  the  Coast  Defence,  because  he  h; 
been  brought  too  far  inshore,  and  one  of  the  Frenchmen 
stranded.  The  frigate  you  boarded  and  carried  is  the  Vil 
d^Anvers,  of  forty  guns.  The  corvette  that  took  the  grount 
so  luckily  for  you,  when  half  of  your  hands  were  aboard  tl 
prize,  is  the  Blonde,  teak-built,  and  only  launched  last  yea 
We  must  try  to  have  her,  whatever  happens.  She  wor 
hurt  where  she  is,  unless  it  comes  on  to  blow.  Our  san< 
hold  fast  without  nipping,  as  you  know,  like  a  well-br( 
sheep-dog,  and  the  White  Pig  is  the  toughest  of  all  of  ther 
She  may  stay  there  till  the  equinox,  without  much  mischie 
if  the  present  light  airs  continue.  But  the  worst  job  will 
with  the  prisoners ;  they  are  the  plague  of  all  these  affaii 
and  we  can't  imitate  Boney  by  poisoning  them.  On  tl 
whole,  it  had  better  not  have  happened,  perhaps.  Thou^ 
you  must  not  tell  Honyman  that  I  said  so.  It  was  a  vei 
gallant  action,  very  skilful,  very  beautiful ;  and  I  hope  1 
will  get  a  fine  lift  for  it;"  and  you  too,  my  dear  Blyth,  f 
you  must  have  fought  well." 

"  But,  Admiral,  surely  you  would  have  been  grieved  if   ' 
many  of  your  tenants,  and  their  boats  as  well,  had  he* 
swept  away  into  a  French  harbour.     What  would  Sprin 
haven  be  without  its  Captain  Zebedee  ?" 

"You  are  right,  Blyth;  I  forgot  that  for  the  momei 
There  would  have  been  weeping  and  wailing  indeed,  even 
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ur  own  household.  But  they  could  not  have  kept  them 
)ng,  though  the  loss  of  their  boats  would  have  been  most 
jrrible.  But  I  cannot  make  out  why  the  French  should 
ave  wanted  to  catch  a  few  harmless  fishing-smacks. 
Vqiiila  non  capiat  muscas,  as  you  taught  the  boys  at  Ston- 
ington.  And  two  ships  despatched  upon  a  i^altry  job  of 
lat  sort!  Either  Captain  Honyman  was  strangely  misin- 
)rmed,  or  there  is  something  in  the  background  entirely 
eyond  our  knowledge.  Pay  attention  to  this  matter,  and 
)t  me  know  what  you  hear  of  it — as  a  friend,  Blyth,  as  a 
:*iend,  I  mean.  But  here  we  are !  You  must  want  feeding. 
[rs.  Cloam  will  take  care  of  you,  and  find  all  that  is  needful 
)r  a  warrior's  clean-up.  I  must  look  at  the  barometer,  and 
insider  my  despatches.  Let  us  have  dinner,  Mrs.  Cloam,  in 
venty  minutes,  if  possible.    For  we  stand  in  real  need  of  it. " 

Concerning  that  there  could  be  no  doubt.  Glory,  as  all 
Inglish  officers  know,  is  no  durable  stay  for  the  stomach, 
he  urgency  of  mankind  for  victuals  may  roughly  be  gauged 
y  the  length  of  the  jaw.  Captain  Stubbard  had  jaws  of 
'emendous  length,  and  always  carried  a  bag  of  captain's 
iscuits,  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  in  the 
eight  of  the  hottest  engagement.  Scudamore  had  short 
iws,  well  set  up,  and  powerful,  without  rapacity.  But 
ven  these,  after  twelve  hours  of  fasting,  demanded  some- 
ling  better  than  guni^owder.  He  could  not  help  thinking 
lat  his  host  was  regarding  the  condition  of  affairs  very 
almly,  until  he  remembered  that  the  day  was  Sunday,  when 
o  Briton  has  any  call  to  be  disturbed  by  any  but  sacred  in- 
Lstency.  At  any  rate,  he  was  under  orders  now,  and  those 
rders  were  entirely  to  his  liking.  So  he  freshened  up  his 
heerful  and  simple-minded  face,  put  his  sailor-knot  neck- 
loth  askew,  as  usual,  and  with  some  trepidation  went  down 
)  dinner. 

The  young  ladies  would  not  have  been  young  women  if 
ley  had  not  received  him  warmly.  Kind  Faith,  who 
)ved  him  as  a  sister  might — for  she  had  long  discovered  his 
ood  qualities — had  tears  in  her  beautiful  eyes  as  she  gave 
im  both  hands,  and  smiled  sweetly  at  his  bashfulness.  And 
ven  the  critical  Dolly,  who  looked  so  sharply  at  the  outside 
f  everything,  allowed  her  fair  hand  to  stay  well  in  his,  and 
lid  something  which  was  melody  to  him.  Then  Johnny, 
'ho  was  of  a  warlike  cast,  and  hoped  soon  to  destroy  the 
'rench  nation,  shook  hands  with  this  public  benefactor  al- 
2ady  employed  in  that  great  work. 
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*'  I  shall  scarcely  have  time  for  a  bit  of  dinner,"  said  Admi- 
ral Darling-,  as  they  sat  down.  "I  have  sent  word  to  have 
the  Protector  launched,  and  to  give  little  Billy  a  feed  of  corn. 
All  you  young  people  may  take  your  leisure.  Youth  is  the 
time  that  commands  time  and  space.  But  for  my  part,  if  I 
can  only  manage  this  plate  of  soup,  and  a  slice  of  that  fish, 
and  then  one  help  of  mutton,  and  just  an  apple-fritter,  or 
some  trifle  of  that  sort,  I  shall  be  quite  as  lucky  as  I  can  hope 
to  be.  Duty  perpetually  spoils  my  dinner,  and  I  must  get 
some  clever  fellow  to  invent  a  plate  that  will  keep  as  hot  as 
duty  is  in  these  volcanic  times.  But  I  never  complain ;  I 
am  so  used  to  it.  Eat  your  dinners,  children,  and  don't  think 
of  mine." 

Having  scarcely  afforded  himself  an  hour,  the  Admiral,  in 
full  uniform,  embarked  upon  little  Billy,  a  gentle-minded 
pony  from  the  west  country,  who  conducted  his  own  diges- 
tion while  he  consulted  that  of  his  rider.  At  the  haven  they 
found  the  Protector  ready,  a  ten-oared  galley  manned  by 
Captain  Stubbard's  men,  good  samples  of  Sea-Fencibles. 
And  the  Captain  himself  was  there,  to  take  the  tiller,  and  do 
any  fighting  if  the  chance  should  arise,  for  he  had  been  dis- 
appointed all  the  morning.  The  boat  which  brought  Scuda- 
more  had  been  recalled  by  signal  from  the  Leda,  and  that 
active  young  officer  having  sought  her  vainly,  and  thereby 
missed  the  Protector,  followed  steadily  in  Mr.  Prater's  boat, 
with  the  nephew,  Jem,  pulling  the  other  oar,  and  Johnny  ^ 
Darling,  who  raged  at  the  thought  of  being  left  behind,; 
steering  vaguely.  And  just  as  they  rounded  the  harbour- 
head,  the  long  glassy  sweep  of  the  palpitating  sea  bore  in-  - 
ward  and  homeward  the  peaceful  squadron  so  wistfully 
watched  for  and  so  dearly  welcome. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

YOH-HEAVE-OH I 


"Her  condition  was  very  bad,  as  bad  as  could  be,  with- 
out going  straight  to  the  bottom,"  the  Admiral  said  to  the 
Rector  that  night,  as  they  smoked  a  pipe  together;  "and  to 
the  bottom  she  must  have  gone,  if  the  sea  had  got  up,  before 
we  thrummed  her.  Honyman  wanted  to  have  her  brought 
inside  the  Head ;  but  even  if  we  could  have  got  her  there, 
she  would  ground  at  low  water  and  fill  with  the  tide.     And 
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rhat  could  we  do  with  all  those  prisoners  ?  With  our  fresh 
ands  at  the  pumps,  we  very  soon  fetched  the  water  out  of 
er,  and  made  her  as  tight  as  we  could;  and  I  think  they 
dll  manage  to  take  her  to  Portsmouth.  She  has  beautiful 
nes.  I  never  saw  a  smarter  ship.  How  she  came  to  the 
dnd,  with  all  that  water  in  her !  The  wind  is  all  right  for 
'ortsmouth,  and  she  will  be  a  fine  addition  to  the  Navy." 

"  But  what  is  become  of  the  other  vessel,  craft,  corvette, 
c  whatever  you  call  her  ?  You  say  that  she  is  scarcely 
urt  at  all.  And  if  she  gets  off  the  White  Pig's  back  in  the 
ight,  she  may  come  up  and  bombard  us.  Not  that  I  am 
fraid ;  but  my  wife  is  nervous,  and  the  rectory  faces  the  sea 
)  much.  If  you  have  ordered  away  the  Leda,  which  seems 
)  have  conquered  both  of  them,  the  least  you  can  do  is  to 
eep  Captain  Stubbard  under  arms  all  night  in  his  bat- 
Ty." 

' '  I  have  a  great  mind  to  do  so ;  it  would  be  a  good  idea, 
)r  he  was  very  much  inclined  to  cut  up  rough  to-day.  But 
B  never  would  forgive  me,  he  is  such  a  hog  at  hammock — 
5  we  used  to  say,  until  we  grew  too  elegant.  And  he  knows 
lat  the  Blonde  has  hauled  down  her  colours,  and  Scuda- 
lore  is  now  prize-captain.  I  have  sent  away  most  of  her 
'ew  in  the  Leda,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  we  ought 
ot  to  blow  her  up.  In  the  end,  we  shall  have  to  do  so,  no 
Dubt;  for  nothing  larger  than  a  smack  has  ever  got  off 
lat  sand,  and  floated.  But  let  our  young  friend  try;  let 
im  have  a  fair  trial.  He  has  the  stuff  of  a  very  fine  sea- 
lan  in  him.  And  if  he  should  succeed,  it  would  be  scored 
ith  a  long  leg  for  him.  Halloa!  Why,  I  thought  the 
iris  were  fast  asleep  long  ago !" 

"As  if  we  could  sleep,  papa,  with  this  upon  our  minds  1" 
oily  waved  an  open  letter  in  the  air,  and  then  presented  it. 
Perhaps  Faith  might,  but  I  am  sure  I  never  could.  You 
3fied  us  to  make  out  this  which  is  on  the  other  leaf;  and 
len,  without  giving  us  fair  play,  you  took  it  to  the  desk  in 
Dur  Oak-room,  and  there  you  left  it.  Well,  I  took  the 
berty  of  going  there  for  it,  for  there  can't  be  any  secret 
3out  a  thing  that  will  be  printed ;  and  how  are  they  to  print 

if  they  can't  contrive  to  read  it  ?  How  much  will  you 
ly  me  for  interpreting,  papa  ?  Mr.  Twemlow,  I  think  I 
ight  to  have  a  guinea.  Can  you  read  it  now,  with  all 
:3ur  learning,  and  knowledge  of  dead  languages  ?" 

"  My  dear,  it  is  not  my  duty  to  read  it,  and  not  at  all  my 
isiness.     It  seems  to  be  written  with  the  end  of  a  stick  by 
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a  boy  who  was  learning  liis  letters.     If  you  can  interpret  it, 
you  must  be  almost  a  Daniel." 

''  Do  you  hear  that,  papa,  you  who  think  I  am  so  stupid  ? 
Faith  gave  it  up;  she  has  no  perseverance,  or  perhaps  no 
curiosity.  And  I  was  very  nearly  beaten  too,  till  a  very 
fine  idea  came  into  my  head,  and  I  have  made  out  every 
word  except  three,  and  perhaps  even  those  three,  if  Captain 
Honyman  is  not  very  particular  in  his  spelling.  Can  you 
tell  me  anything  about  that,  papa?" 

"Yes,  Dolly,  just  what  you  have  heard  from  me  before. 
Honyman  is  a  good  officer;  a  very  good  one,  as  he  has  just 
proved.  No  good  officer  ever  spells  well,  Avhether  in  the 
army  or  the  navy.  Look  at  Nelson's  letters.  I  am  inclined 
to  ascribe  my  own  slow  promotion  to  the  unnatural  accuracy 
of  my  spelling,  which  offended  my  lords,  because  it  puzzled 
them." 

"Then  all  is  straight  sailing,  as  you  say,  papa.  But  I 
must  tell  you  first  how  I  found  it  out,  or  perhaps  you  won'il 
believe  me.  I  knew  that  Captain  Honyman  wrote  this  post- 
script, or  whatever  it  is,  with  his  left  hand,  so  I  took  a  per 
in  my  own  left  hand,  and  practised  all  the  letters,  and  tht 
way  they  join,  which  is  quite  different  from  the  other  hand, 
And  here  is  the  copy  of  the  words,  as  my  left  hand  taughi 
niy  right  to  put  them  down,  after  inking  ever  so  manj 
fingers : 

* ' '  We  never  could  have  done  it  without  Scudamore.  Hf 
jumped  a  most  wonderful  jump  from  our  jib-boom  into  he: 
mizzen  chains,  when  our  grappels  had  slipped,  and  we  couh 
get  no  nyer,  and  there  he  made  fast,  though  the  enem^ 
came  at  him  with  cutlashes,  pikes,  and  muskets.  By  thi 
means  we  horded  and  carried  the  ship,  with  a  loss  as  abov 
reported.  When  I  grew  faint  from  a  trifling  wound,  Lui 
Scudamore  led  the  borders  with  a  cool  courige  that  discom 
forted  the  fo.' " 

"Robert  Honyman  all  over!"  cried  the  Admiral,  wit] 
delight.  "I  could  swear  that  he  wrote  it,  if  it  was  writte] 
With  his  toes.  'Twas  an  old  joke  against  him,  when  he  wa 
lieutenant,  that  he  never  could  spell  his  own  title ;  and  h 
never  would  put  an  e  after  an  o  in  any  word.  He  is  far  to 
straightforward  a  man  to  spell  well;  and  now  the  loss  c 
three  fingers  will  cut  his  words  shorter  than  ever,  and  be 
fine  excuse  for  him.  He  was  faint  again,  when  I  boarde 
the  Leda,  partly  no  doubt  through  strong  medical  measures 
for  the  doctor,  who  is  an  ornament  to  his  profession,  ha 
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auterized  liis  stumps  with  a  marlin-spike,  for  fear  of  inflam- 
lation.  And  I  heard  that  he  had  singed  the  other  finger 
ff.  But  I  hope  that  may  prove  incorrect.  At  any  rate,  I 
ould  not  bear  to  disturb  him,  but  left  written  orders  with 
cudamore ;  for  the  senior  was  on  board  the  prize.  Dolly, 
e  off  to  bed,  this  moment." 

"Well,  now,"  said  the  Rector,  drawing  near,  and  filling 
nother  deliberative  pipe,  "I  have  no  right  to  ask  what  your 
rders  were,  and  perhaps  you  have  no  right  to  tell  me.  But 
s  to  the  ship  that  remains  in  my  parish,  or  at  any  rate  on 
.s  borders,  if  you  can  tell  me  anything,  I  shall  be  very 
rateful,  both  as  a  question  of  parochial  duty  and  also  be- 
ause  of  the  many  questions  I  am  sure  to  have  to  answer 
rom  my  wife  and  daughter." 
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"There  is  no  cause  for  secrecy;  I  will  tell  you  every] 
thing;"  the  Admiral  hated  mystery.      "Why,  the  Loiidoi 
papers  will  publish  the  whole  of  it,  and  a  great  deal  moi 
than  that,  in  three  days'  time.     I  have  sent  off  the  Ledc 
with  her  prize  to  Portsmouth.     With  this  easterly  breezy 
and  smooth  water,  they  will  get  there,  crippled  as  they  are^ 
in  some  twenty-four  hours.     There  the  wounded  will  he 
cared  for,  and  the  prisoners  drafted  off.     The  Blonde,  tlie" 
corvette  which  is  aground,  surrendered,  as  you  know,  wheuj 
she  found  herself  helpless,  and  within  range  of  our  new  bat 
tery.     Stubbard's  men  longed  to  have  a  few  shots  at  herj 
but  of  course  we  stopped  any  such  outrage.     Nearly  all  he^ 
oflBcers  and  most  of  her  crew  are  on  board  the  Leda,  havinj 
given  their  parole  to  attempt  no  rising;  and  Frenchmen  ar« 
always   honourable,  unless   they  have   some  very  wickec 
leader.     But  we  left  in  the  corvette  her  captain,  an  exceec 
ingly  fine  fellow,  and  about  a  score  of  hands  who  volunteer} 
ed  to  stay  to  help  to  work  the  ship,  upon  condition  that  if  wi 
can  float  her  they  shall  have  their  freedom.     And  we  put 
prize  crew  from  the  Leda  on  board  her,  only  two-and-twent] 
hands,  which  was  all  that  could  be  spared,  and  in  comman( 
of  them  our  friend  Blyth  Scudamore.     I  sent  him  to  ask 
Robert  Honyman  about  it,  when  he  managed  to  survive  the 
doctor,  for  a  captain  is  the  master  of  his  own  luffs ;  and  he 
answered  that  it  was  exactly  what  he  wished.     Our  gallant 
frigate  lost  three  lieutenants  in  this  very  spirited  action, 
two  killed  and  one  very  heavily  wounded.     And  the  first 
is  in  charge  of  the  Ville  d'Anvers,  so  there  was  nobody  for 
this  enterprise  except  the  gentle  Scuddy,  as  they  call  him. 
He  is  very  young  for  such  a  business,  and  we  must  do  all  we 
can  to  help  him." 

"I  have  confidence  in  that  young  man,"  said  Mr.  Twem- 
low,  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  theology;  "he  has  very 
sound  views,  and  his  principles  are  high ;  and  he  would  have 
taken  holy  orders,  I  believe,  if  his  father's  assets  had  permit- 
ted it.  He  perceives  all  the  rapidly  growing  dangers  with 
which  the  Church  is  surrounded,  and  when  I  was  in  doubt 
about  a  line  of  Horace,  he  showed  the  finest  diffidence,  and 
yet  proved  that  I  was  right.  The  '  White  Pig,'  as  the  name 
of  a  submarine  bank,  is  most  clearly  of  classic  origin.  We 
find  it  in  Homer,  and  in  Virgil  too ;  and  probably  the  Ro- 
mans, who  undoubtedly  had  a  naval  station  in  Springhaven,] 
and  exterminated  the  oyster,  as  they  always  did—" 

"  Come,  come,  Twemlow,"  said  the  Admiral,  with  a  smih 
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^rhich  smoothed  the  breach  of  interruption,  ''you  carry  me 
lut  of  my  deptlj  so  far  that  I  long  to  be  stranded  on  my  pil- 
ow.  When  your  great  book  comes  out,  we  shall  have  in 
lerfect  form  all  the  pile  of  your  discoveries,  which  you  break 
ip  into  little  bits  too  liberally.  The  Blonde  on  the  Pig  is 
ike  Beauty  and  the  Beast.  If  gentle  Scuddy  rescues  her,  it 
\ron't  be  by  Homer,  or  Horace,  or  even  holy  orders,  but  by 
lard  tugs  and  stout  seamanship." 

"With  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  shall  be  done,"  said  the 
lector,  knocking  his  pipe  out ;  "  and  I  trust  that  Providence 
nay  see  fit  to  have  it  done  very  speedily;  for  I  dread  the 
ffect  which  so  many  gallant  strangers,  all  working  in  their 
hirt-sleeves  and  apparently  in  peril,  may  produce  upon  the 
smales  of  this  parish." 

But  the  Admiral  laughed,  and  said,  "  Pooh,  pooh !"  for  he 
lad  faith  in  the  maids  of  Springhaven. 

For  these  there  was  a  fine  time  now  in  store — young  men 
ip  and  doAvn  everywhere,  people  running  in  and  out  with 
ome  new  news,  before  they  could  get  their  hats  on,  the  ket- 
le  to  boil  half  a  dozen  times  a  day,  and  almost  as  much  to 
ee  as  they  could  talk  of.  At  every  high-water  that  came 
>y  daylight — and  sometimes  there  were  two  of  them — every 
Qaid  in  the  parish  was  bound  to  run  to  the  top  of  a  sand-hill 
ligh  enough  to  see  over  the  neck  of  the  Head,  and  there  to 
>e  up  among  the  rushes  all  together,  and  vepulse  disdainful- 
y  the  society  of  lads.  These  took  the  matter  in  a  very  dif- 
erent  light,  and  thought  it  quite  a  pity  and  a  piece  of  fickle- 
nindedness,  tliat  they  might  go  the  round  of  crab-pots,  or  of 
nshore  lug-lines,  without  anybody  to  watch  them  off,  or 
ome  down  with  a  basket  to  meet  them. 

For  be  it  understood  that  the  great  fishing  fleet  had  not 
aunched  forth  upon  its  labours.  Their  narrow  escape  from 
he  two  French  cruisers  would  last  them  a  long  time  to  think 
►ver,  and  to  say  the  same  thing  to  each  other  about  it  that 
sach  other  had  said  to  them  every  time  they  met.  And  they 
:new  that  they  could  not  do  this  so  well  as  to  make  a  new 
sredit  of  it  every  time,  when  once  they  were  in  the  same 
sraft  together,  and  could  not  go  asunder  more  than  ten 
rards  and  a  half.  And  better,  far  better,  than  all  these  rea- 
lons  for  staying  at  home  and  enjoying  themselves,  was  the 
^reat  fact  that  they  could  make  more  money  by  leisure  than 
)y  labour  in  this  nobly  golden  time. 

Luck  fostered  skill  in  this  great  affair,  which  deserves  to 
36  recorded  for  the  good  of  any  village  gifted  with  like  op- 
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portunity.     It  appears  that  the  British  Admiralty  had  lorjgi 
been  eager  for  the  capture  of  the  Blonde^  because  of  her' 
speed  and  strength  and  beauty,  and  the  mischief  she  had 
done  to  English  trade.     To  destroy  her  would  be  a  great 
comfort,  but  to  employ  her  aright  would  be  glorious;  and] 
her  proper  employment  was  to  serve  as  a  model  for  Eng 
lish  frigates  first,  and  then  to  do  mischief  to  French  trade. 
Therefore,  no  sooner  did  their  lordships  hear  what  had  hap- 
pened at  Springhaven  than  they  sent  down  a  rider  express 
to  say  that  the  ship  must  be  Saved  at  any  price.     And  as 
nothing  could  be  spared  from  the  blockading  force,  or  the* 
fleet  in  the  Downs,  or  the  cruising  squadron,  the  Commander 
of  the  coast-defence  Avas  instructed  to  enrol,  impress,  or 
adapt  somehow  all  the   men   and  the   matter   available,  j 
Something  was  said  about  free  use  of  money  in  the  servicov 
of  His  Majesty,  but  not  a  penny  was  sent  to  begin  upon. 
But  Admiral  Darling  carried  out  his  orders,  as  if  he  had  re- 
ceived them  framed  in  gold.      "They  are  pretty  sure  to  pay 
me  in  the  end,"  he  said;  "and  if  they  don't,  it  won't  break 
me.     I  would  give  £500,  on  my  own  account,  to  carry  that: 
corvette  to  Spithead.     And  it  would  be  the  making  of  Scuda-i 
more,  who  reminds  me  of  his  father  more  and  more  every 
time  I  come  across  him." 

The  fleet  under  Captain  Tugwell  had  quite  lately  fallen 
off  from  seven  to  five,  through  the  fierce  patriotism  of  some 
younger  members,  and  their  sanguine  belief  in  bounty- 
money.  Captain  Zeb  had  encountered  them  with  his  experi- 
ence in  a  long  harangue — nearly  fifty  words  long — and  they 
looked  as  if  they  were  convinced  by  it.  However,  in  the 
morning  they  were  gone,  having  mostly  had  tiffs  with  their 
sweethearts — which  are  fervent  incentives  to  patriotism— 
and  they  chartered  themselves,  and  their  boats  were  num- 
bered for  the  service  of  their  Country.  They  had  done 
their  work  well,  because  they  had  none  to  do,  except  to 
draw  small  wages,  and  they  found  themselves  qualified 
now  for  more  money,  and  came  home  at  the  earliest  chance 
of  it. 

Two  guineas  a  day  for  each  smack  and  four  hands  were 
the  terms  offered  by  the  Admiral,  whose  hard-working  con- 
science was  twitched  into  herring-bones  by  the  strife  be- 
tween native  land  and  native  spot.  "I  have  had  many 
tussles  with  uncertainty  before,"  he  told  Dolly,  going  down 
one  evening,  "but  never  such,  vexation  of  the  mind  as  now. 
AH  our  people  expect  to  get  more  for  a  day  than  a  month 
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of  fine  fishing  would  bring  tliem;  while  the  Government 
^oes  by  the  worst  time  they  make,  and  expects  them  to  throw 
in  their  boats  for  nothing.  'The  same  as  our  breeches,' 
Tugwell  said  to  me;  'whenever  we  works,  we  throws  in 
they,  and  we  ought  to  do  the  very  same  with  our  boats.' 
This  makes  it  very  hard  for  me." 

But  by  doing  liis  best  he  got  over  the  hardship,  as  people 
generally  do.  He  settled  the  daily  wages  as  above,  with  a 
bonus  of  double  that  amount  for  the  day  that  saw  the  Bloyide 
upon  her  legs  again.  Indignation  i)re vailed,  or  x^retended 
to  do  so ;  but  common-sense  conquered,  and  all  set  to  work. 
Hawsers,  and  chains,  and  buoys,  and  all  other  needful  gear 
and  tackle  were  provided  by  the  Admiralty  from  the  store- 
liouse  built  not  long  ago  for  the  Fencibles.  And  Zebedee 
lugwell,  by  right  of  position,  and  witiiout  a  word  said  for 
it — because  who  could  say  a  word  against  it  ? — became  the 
commander  of  the  Rescue  fleet,  and  drew  double  pay  natu- 
rally for  himself  and  family. 

"  I  does  it,"  he  said,  "if  you  ask  me  whj^  I  does  it,  with- 
out any  intention  of  bettering  myself,  for  the  Lord  hath 
■)laced  me  above  thought  of  that;  but  mainlj^  for  the  sake  of 
liscipline,  and  the  respectability  of  things.  Suppose  I  was 
jnder  you,  sir,  and  knew  you  was  getting  no  more  than  I 
vas,  why,  my  stomach  would  fl}^  every  time  that  you  gave 
ne  an  oi'der  without  a  '  Please,  Zebedee !'  But  as  soon  as  I 
'eels  that  you  pocket  a  shilling  in  the  time  I  takes  pocketing 
twopence,  the  value  of  your  brain  ariscth  plain  before  me; 
and  instead  of  thinking  what  you  says,  I  does  it." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ACCORDING  TO  CONTRACT. 


When  the  Blonde  had  been  on  the  White  Pig  for  a  week, 
in  spite  of  all  the  science  of  Scudamore,  I'eady  money  of  the 
A^dmiral,  and  efforts  of  the  natives,  there  began  to  be  signs 
of  a  change  in  the  weather.  The  sea  was  as  smooth,  and 
the  sky  as  bright,  and  the  land  as  brown  as  ever ;  but  the 
feel  of  the  air  was  not  the  same,  and  the  sounds  that  came 
through  it  were  different.  "  Rain  afore  Friday,"  said  Cap- 
tain Zeb, "  and  a  blow  from  sowwest  afore  Sunday.  'Twill 
break  up  the  Blunder,  I  reckon,  my  lads." 

With  various  aspects  they  looked  at  him,  all  holding  sweet 
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converse  at  the  Darling  Arms,  after  the  manifold  struj^- 
gles  of  the  day.  The  eyes  of  the  young^er  men  were  filled 
with  disappointment  and  anger,  as  at  a  sure  seer  of  evil ;  the 
elder,  to  wliom  cash  was  more  important,  gazed  with  anxiety 
and  dismay ;  while  a  pair,  old  enough  to  be  sires  of  Zebcdee, 
nodded  approval,  and  looked  at  one  another,  expecting  to  re- 
ceive, but  too  discreet  to  give,  a  wink.  Then  a  lively  dis- 
course arose  and  throve  among  the  younger;  and  the  elders 
let  them  hold  it,  while  they  talked  of  something  else. 

On  the  following  morning  two  dialogues  were  held  upon 
different  parts  of  Springhaven  shore,  but  each  of  great  im- 
port to  the  beautiful  captive  still  fast  aground  in  the  offing. 
The  first  was  between  Captain  Zebedee  Tugwell  and  Lieu- 
tenant Scudamore.  The  gentle  Scuddy,  still  hoping  against 
hope,  had  stuck  fast  to  his  charge,  upon  whose  fortunes  so 
much  of  his  own  depended.  If  he  could  only  succeed  in 
floating  and  carrying  her  into  Portsmouth,  his  mark  would 
be  made,  his  position  secured  far  quicker  than  by  ten  gallant 
actions ;  and  that  which  he  cared  for  a  hundredfold,  the  com- 
fort of  his  widowed  mother,  would  be  advanced  and  estab- 
lished. For  upon  the  valuation  of  the  prizes,  a  considerable 
sum  would  fall  to  him,  and  every  farthing  of  it  would  be 
sent  to  her.  Bright  with  youthful  hope,  and  trustful  in  the 
rising  spring  of  tide,  which  had  all  but  released  them  yes- 
terday, according  to  his  firm  belief,  he  ran  from  the  Hall 
through  the  Admiral's  grounds,  to  meet  the  boat  which  was 
w^aiting  for  him  while  he  was  having  breakfast  and  council 
with  his  chief.  Between  the  Eound-house  and  the  old  white 
gate  he  heard  a  low  whistle  from  a  clump  of  shrubs,  and 
turning  that  way,  met  Tugwell.  With  that  prince  of  fisher- 
men he  shook  hands,  according  to  the  manner  of  Spring- 
haven,  for  he  had  learned  to  admire  the  brave  habit  of  the 
man,  his  strong  mind,  and  frank  taciturnity.  And  Tugwell 
on  his  part  had  taken  a  liking  to  the  simple  and  cheerful 
young  officer,  who  received  his  suggestions,  was  kind  to  all 
hands,  and  so  manfully  bore  the  daily  disappointment. 

"Nobody  in  there  ?"  asked  Zeb,  with  one  finger  pointing 
to  the  Round-house ;  "then  sit  down  on  this  bit  of  bank,  sir, 
a  minute.     Less  chance  to  be  shot  at  by  any  French  ship." 

The  bit  of  bank  really  was  a  bit  of  hollow,  where  no  one 
could  see  them  from  the  beach,  or  lane,  or  even  from  the 
Eoimd-house.  Scudamore, who  understood  his  man,  obeyed ; 
and  Tugwell  came  to  his  bearings  on  a  clump  of  fern  before' 
him. 
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"How  much  will  Government  pay  the  chaps  as  fetches 
ler  out  of  that  snug  little  berth  ?  For  division  to  self  and 
)artners,  how  much  ?  For  division  to  self  and  family,  how 
auch  ?" 

"I  have  thought  about  that,"  the  lieutenant  answered, 
vitli  little  surprise  at  the  question,  but  much  at  the  secrecy 
hrown  around  it;  "and  I  think  it  would  be  very  unsafe  to 
ount  upon  getting  a  penny  beyond  the  Admiral's  terms — 
iouble  pay  for  the  day  that  we  float  her." 

Captain  Zebedee  shook  his  head,  and  the  golden  sheaf  of 
lis  Olympian  beard  ruffled  and  crisped,  as  to  an  adverse  wind. 

"  Can't  a'most  believe  it,"  he  replied,  with  his  bright  eyes 
teadily  settled  on  Scudamore's.     "  The  English  country,  as 
belongs  to,  can't  quite  'a  coom  to  that  yet !" 

' '  I  fear  that  it  has  indeed, "  Bly th  answered,  very  gravely ; 
'  at  least  I  am  sure  of  this,  Master  Tugwell,  that  you  must 
lot  look  forward  to  any  bounty,  bonus,  or  premium,  or  what- 
ver  it  is  called,  from  the  Authorities  who  should  provide  it. 
)Ut  for  myself,  and  the  difference  it  will  make  to  me  Avhether 
re  succeed  or  fail,  I  shall  be  happy,  and  will  give  my  word, 
3  send  you  £50,  to  be  divided  at  your  discretion  among  the 
macks.     I  mean,  of  course,  as  soon  as  I  get  paid." 

Scudamore  was  frightened  by  the  size  of  his  own  promise ; 
3r  he  had  never  yet  owned  £50  in  the  solid.  And  then  he 
ras  scared  at  the  wholesale  loss  of  so  large  a  sum  to  his 
lother. 

"Never  fear,  lad,"  honest  Tugwell  replied,  for  the  young 
lan's  face  w^as  fair  to  read ;  ' '  we'll  not  take  a  farden  of  thy 
ard  airnings,  not  a  brass  farden,  so  help  me  Bob !  Gentle- 
Dlks  has  so  much  call  for  money,  as  none  of  us  know  noth- 
ig  of.  And  thou  hast  helped  to  save  all  the  lot  of  us 
com  Frenchies,  and  been  the  most  forrardest,  as  I  hear  tell. 
>ut  if  us  could  'a  got  £50  out  of  Government,  why,  so  much 
lore  for  us,  and  none  the  less  for  they.  But  a  Englishman 
lust  do  his  duty,  in  reason,  and  when  'a  don't  hurt  his  self 
y  the  same.  There's  a  change  in  the  weather,  as  forbids 
lore  sport.  You  shall  have  the  Blunder  off  to-morrow, 
id.     Wouldn't  do  to  be  too  sudden  like." 

"I  fear  I  am  very  stupid.  Master  Tugwell.  But  I  don't 
36  how  you  can  manage  it  so  surely,  after  labouring  nine 
ays  all  in  vain." 

Zebedee  hesitated  half  a  moment,  betwixt  discretion  and 
ae  pride  of  knowledge.  Then  the  latter  vanquished  and 
^lieved  his  mind. 
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"I  trust  in  your  honour,  sir,  of  course,  to  keep  me  clear. 
I  might  haVe  brought  'e  olT  the  Pig,  first  day,  or  second  to 
the  latest,  if  it  Avere  sound  business.  But  with  winter-time 
coming,  and  the  Aveek's  fishing  lost,  our  duty  to  our  families 
and  this  place  was  to  pull  'e  on  harder,  sir,  to  pull  'e  aground 
firmer ;  and  with  the  help  of  the  Lord  we  have  a-doed  it  well. 
We  wasn't  a-going  to  kill  the  goose  as  laid  the  golden  eggs. 
No  offence  to  you,  sir;  it  wasn't  you  as  was  the  goose." 

Master  Tugwell  rubbed  his  pockets  with  a  very  pleasant 
smile,  and  then  put  his  elbows  on  his  great  square  knees, 
and  complacently  studied  the  lieutenant's  smaller  mind. 

"I  can  understand  how  you  could  do  such  a  thing,"  said 
Scudamore,  after  he  had  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  then  looked 
away  for  fear  of  laughing,  "but  I  cannot  understand  by 
what  power  on  earth  you  are  enabled  to  look  at  me  and  tell 
me  this.  For  nine  days  you  have  been  paid  every  night, 
and  paid  pretty  well,  as  you  yourself  acknowledge,  to  haul  a 
ship  off  a  shoal ;  and  all  the  time  you  have  been  hauling  hei 
harder  upon  it !" 

"Young  man,"  replied  Tugwell,  with  just  indignation. 
"a  hofficer  should  be  above  such  words.  But  I  forgive  'e. 
and  hope  the  Lord  will  do  the  same,  with  allow^ance  foi 
youth  and  ill-convenience.  I  might  'a  knowed  no  better 
at  your  age  and  training." 

"But  what  were  you  paid  for,  just  answer  me  that,  unles! 
it  was  to  pull  the  Blonde  off  the  sand-bank  ?  And  hov. 
can  you  joretend  that  you  have  done  an  honest  thing  by  puU 
ing  her  further  upon  the  bank  ?" 

"I  won't  ask  'e,  sir,  to  beg  my  pardon  for  saying  wha 
never  man  said  to  me,  without  reading  the  words  of  the  con 
traction ;"  Zeb  pulled  out  a  paper  from  his  hat,  and  spread  it 
and  laid  a  stone  at  every  corner.  ' '  This  contraction  was  sigB 
ed  by  yourself  and  Squire  Darling,  for  and  on  behalf  of  th 
kingdom ;  and  the  words  are  for  us  to  give  our  services,  t 
pull,  haul,  tow,  warp,  or  otherwise  as  directed,  release,  reliev 
set  free,  and  rescue  the  aforesaid  ship,  or  bark,  or  vessel 
craft,  or — " 

"Please  not  to  read  all  that,"  cried  Scuddy,  "or  a  gale  c 
wind  may  come  before  you  are  half-way  through.  It  w? 
Admiral  Darling's  lawyer,  Mr,  Furkettle,  who  prepared  i 
to  prevent  any  chance  of  misunderstanding." 

"Provided  always,"  continued  Tugwell,  slowly,  "and  tli 
meaning,  condition,  purport,  object,  sense,  and  intention  ( 
this  agreement  is,  that  the  aforesaid  Zebedee  Tngwell  sha 
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ubmit  in  everything  to  the  orders,  commands,  instructions, 
ounsel,  directions,  injunctions,  authority,  or"  discretion, 
whether  in  writing  or  otherwise,  of  the  aforesaid — " 

"I  would  not  interrupt  you  if  I  could  help  it" — Scuda- 
lore  had  a  large  stock  of  patience  (enhanced  by  laborious 
Tactice  at  Stonnington),  but  who  might  abide,  when  time 
ras  precious,  to  see  Zebedee  feeling  his  way  with  his  fingers 
long  the  bottom  and  to  the  end  of  every  -word,  and  then 
topping  to  congratulate  himself  at  the  conquest  of  every 
ne  over  tw^o  syllables  ?  "  But  excuse  me  for  saying  that  I 
now  all  these  conditions ;  and  the  tide  will  be  lost,  if  we 
top  here." 

"Very  good,  sir;  then  you  see  how  it  standeth.  Who 
ath  broken  them  ?  Not  us!  We  was  paid  for  to  haul ;  and 
aul  us  did,  according  to  superior  orders.  She  grounded 
.'om  the  south,  with  the  tide  making  uppard,  somewhere 
bout  three-quarter  flow ;  and  the  Squire,  and  you,  and  all 
le  rest  of  'e,  without  no  knowledge  of  the  Pig  whatsomever, 
istens  all  your  pulley-haulies  by  the  starn,  and  says,  'Now% 
ull  I'  And  pull  us  did,  to  the  tune  of  sixteen  guineas  a  day, 
)r  the  honour  and  comfort  of  Springhaven." 

"And  you  knew  all  the  time  that  it  Avas  wrong!  Well, 
never  came  across  such  people.  But  surely  some  one  of 
ou  would  have  had  the  honesty — I  beg  pardon,  I  mean  the 
ood-will — to  tell  us.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  some  forty 
len  and  boys  preserving  such  a  secret  for  nine  whole  days, 
auling  for  their  lives  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  never  even 
y  a  wink  or  smile — " 

"  Springhaven  is  like  that,"  said  Master  Tugwell,  proudly. 
'We  does  a  thing  one  and  all  together,  even  if  us  reasons  con- 
arning  it.  And  over  and  above  that,  sir,  there  is  but  two 
len  in  Springhaven  as  understands  the  White  Pig,  barring 
ly  own  self.  The  young  'uns  might  'a  smelt  a  rat,  but  they 
new  better  than  to  say  so.  Where  the  Blunder  grounded 
-and  she  hath  aimed  her  name,  for  the  good  of  the  dwellers 
1  this  village — is  the  chine  of  the  Pig;  and  he  hath  a  dou- 
le  back,  with  the  outer  side  higher  than  the  inner  one. 
he  came  through  a  narrow  nick  in  his  outer  back,  and  then 
lumped,  stem  on,  upon  the  inner  one.  You  may  haul  at 
er  forever  by  the  starn,  and  there  she'll  'bide,  or  lay  up 
gain  on  the  other  back.  But  bring  her  weight  forrard,  and 
ackle  her  by  the  head,  and  off  she  comes,  the  very  next  fair 
ide ;  for  she  hath  berthed  herself  over  the  biggest  of  it,  and 
here  hain't  but  a  basketful  under  her  forefoot." 
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"Then,  Master  Tug-well,  let  us  lose  no  time,  but  have  ai 
her  at  once,  and  be  done  with  it."  Scudamore  jumped  up, 
to  give  action  to  his  words ;  but  Tugwell  sate  aground  still^ 
as  firmly  as  the  Blonde. 

' '  Begging  of  your  pardon,  sir,  I  would  invite  of  you  noi 
to  be  in  no  sart  of  hurry  hasting  f  orrardly.  Us  must  come 
off  gradual,  after  holding  on  so  long  there,  and  better  to  have 
Squire  Darling  round  the  corner  first,  sir.  Not  that  he 
knoweth  much  about  it,  but  'a  might  make  believe  to  do  so. 
And  when  'a  hath  seen  us  pull  wrong  ways  a  hundred  and 
twenty  guineas'  worth,  'a  might  grudge  us  the  reward  for 
pulling  right  ways.  I've  a-knowed  'un  get  into  that  state 
of  mind,  although  it  was  his  own  tenants." 

The  lieutenant  was  at  length  compelled  to  laugh,  though 
for  many  reasons  loth  to  do  so.  But  the  quiet  contempt  for 
the  Admiral's  skill,  and  the  brief  hint  about  his  character, 
touched  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous  more  softly  than  the  ex- 
planation of  his  own  mishaps.  Then  the  Captain  of  Spring- 
haven  smiled  almost  imperceptibly;  for  he  was  a  serious 
man,  and  his  smiles  were  accustomed  to  be  interior. 

"I  did  hear  tell,"  he  said,  stroking  his  beard,  for  fear  of 
having  discomposed  it,  "that  the  Squire  w^ere  under  com- 
pulsion to  go  a  bit  westward  again  to-morrow.  And  w^hen 
he  Cometh  back  he  would  be  glad  to  find  us  had  managed 
the  job  without  him.  No  fear  of  the  weather  breaking  up ' 
afore  Friday,  and  her  can't  take  no  harm  for  a  tide  or  two. 
If  you  thinks  well,  sir,  let  us  heave  at  her  to-day,  as  afore, 
by  superior  orders.  Then  it  come  into  your  mind  to  try 
t'other  end  a  bit,  and  you  shift  all  the  guns  and  heavy  lum- 
ber forrard  to  give  weight  to  the  bows  and  lift  the  starn,  and 
off  her  will  glide  at  the  first  tug  to-morrow,  so  sure  as  my 
name  is  Zebedee.  But  mind  one  thing,  sir,  that  you  keep 
her  when  you've  got  her.  She  hath  too  many  f urriner  na- 
tives aboard  of  her  to  be  any  way  to  my  liking." 

"Oh, there  need  be  no  doubt  about  them,"  replied  Blyth; 
"we  treat  them  like  ourselves,  and  they  are  all  upon  their 
honour,  which  no  Frenchman  ever  thinks  of  breaking. 
But  my  men  will  be  tired  of  waiting  for  me.  I  shall  leave 
you  to  your  own  plans,  Tugwell." 

"Ah,  I  know  the  natur'  of  they  young  men,"  Captain 
Zebedee  mused,  as  he  sate  in  his  hollow  till  Scudamore's  boat 
was  far  away ;  ' '  they  be  full  of  scruples  for  themselves  and; 
faith  in  other  fellows.  He'll  never  tell  Squire,  nor  no  one 
else  here,  what  I  laid  him  under,  and  the  laugh  would  go 
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yain'  him  if  he  did.  We  shall  get  to-day's  money,  I  reck- 
1,  as  well  as  double  pay  to-morrow,  and  airn  it.  Well,  it 
light  'a  been  better,  and  it  might  be  wuss." 

About  two  miles  westward  of  the  brook  some  rocks  marked 
le  end  of  the  line  Springhaven  sands  and  the  beginning 
:  a  far  more  rugged  beach,  the  shingles  and  flint,  shelves  of 
ebbleridge.  Here  the  chalk  of  the  Sussex  backbone  (which 
as  been  plumped  over  and  sleeked  by  the  flesh  of  the  valley) 
its  forth,  like  the  scrags  of  a  skeleton,  and  crumbles  in  low 
it  rugged  clift's  into  the  flat  domain  of  sea.  Here  the 
ending  is  bad,  and  the  anchorage  worse,  for  a  slippery 
lale  rejects  the  fluke,  and  the  water  is  usually  kept  in  a 
iget  between  the  orders  of  the  west  wind  and  scurry  of 
le  tide. 

This  very  quiet  morning,  with  the  wind  off  shore,  and 
!arcely  enough  of  it  to  comb  the  sea,  four  smart-looking 
renchmen,with  red  cajDS  on  their  heads,  were  barely  hold- 
ig  way  upon  the.  light  gig  of  the  Blonde,  while  their  Cax3- 
dn  was  keeping  an  appointment  with  a  stranger  not  far 
om  the  weed-strewn  line  of  waves.  In  a  deep  rocky 
lannel  where  a  land-spring  rose  (which  was  still-born  ex- 
;pt  at  low  water),  and  laver,  and  dilsk,  and  claw-coral 
lowed  that  the  sea  had  more  dominion  there  than  the  sky, 
vo  men  stood  facing  each  other;  and  their  words,  though 
^longing  to  the  most  polite  of  tongues,  were  not  so  courte- 
is  as  might  be.  Each  man  stood  with  his  back  to  a  rock — 
ot  touching  it,  however,  because  it  was  too  wet;  one  was 
5  cold  and  as  firm  as  the  rock,  the  other  like  the  sea,  tu- 
Lultuous.  The  passionate  man  was  Captain  Desportes,  and 
le  cold  one  Caryl  Carne. 

"Then  you  wish  me  to  conclude,  monsieur,"  Carne  spoke 
3  one  offering  repentance,  "that  you  will  not  do  your  duty 
)  your  country  in  the  subject  set  before  you  ?  I  pray  you 
)  deliberate,  because  your  position  hangs  upon  it." 

"Never!  Never!  Once  more,  Captain,  with  all  thanks 
)r  your  consideration,  I  refuse.  My  duty  to  my  own 
onour  has  first  place.  After  that  my  duty  to  my  country, 
peak  of  it  no  more,  sir ;  it  quite  is  to  insult  me." 

"No,  Captain  Desportes,  it  is  nothing  of  that  kind,  or  I 
lould  not  be  here  to  propose  it.  Your  parole  is  given 
nly  as  long  as  your  ship  continues  upon  the  sand.  The 
loment  she  floats,  you  are  liberated.  Then  is  the  time  for 
noble  stroke  of  fortune.     Is  it  not  so,  my  dear  friend  ?" 

"No, sir.    This  affair  is  impossible.     My  honour  has  been 
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pledged,  not  until  the  ship  is  floating,  but  until  I  am  myself 
set  free  in  France.  I  am  sorry  not  to  see  things  as  you  se< 
them  for  me ;  but  the  question  is  for  my  own  consideration.' 

Captain  Desportes  had  resented,  as  an  lionest  man  mus 
do,  especially  when  more  advanced  in  years,  tlie  other'j 
calm  settlement,  without  invitation,  of  matters  which  con- 
cerned his  own  conscience.  And  as  most  mankind — if  at 
all  perceptive — like  or  dislike  one  another  at  a  glance,  Des- 
portes, being  very  quick  and  warm  of  nature,  had  felt  at 
first  sight  a  strong  rejiulsion  from  the  cold  and  arrogant 
man  who  faced  him.  His  age  was  at  least  twice  that  of 
Carne,  he  had  seen  much  service  in  the  better  days  of 
France,  and  had  risen  slowly  by  his  own  skill  and  valour; 
he  knew  that  his  future  in  the  service  depended  upon  his 
decision  in  this  matter,  and  he  had  a  large  family  to  main- 
tain.    But  his  honour  was  pledged,  and  he  held  fast  by  it. 

"There  is  one  consideration,"  Carne  replied,  with  rancour 
rjlowly  kindling  in  his  great  black  eyes,  "which  precedes 
iill  others,  even  that  of  honour,  in  the  mind  of  a  trusted  offi- 
cer. It  is  not  that  of  patriotism — Avhich  has  not  its  usual 
weight  wdth  monsieur — but  it  is  that  of  obedience,  discipline, 
loyalty,  faith  towards  those  who  have  placed  faith  in  him. 
Captain  Desportes,  as  commander  of  a  ship,  is  entrusted 
with  property;  and  that  confidence  is  the  first  debt  upon 
his  honour." 

To  Desportes,  as  to  most  men  of  action,  the  right  was' 
plainer  than  the  reason.  He  knew  that  this  final  plea  waa 
unsound,  but  he  did  not  see  how  to  contest  it.  So  he  came 
back  to  fact,  which  was  easier  for  him. 

"How  am  I  to  know,  monsieur,  what  would  be  the  wishes 
of  those  who  have  intrusted  me  with  my  position  ?  You 
are  placed  in  authority  by  some  means  here,  in  your  owr 
country,  but  against  it.  That  much  you  have  proved  t( 
me  by  papers.  But  your  credentials  are  general  only 
They  do  not  apply  to  this  especial  case.  If  the  Chief  of  th( 
State  knew  my  position,  he  would  wish  me  to  act,  as  I  meai 
to  act,  for  the  honour  and  credit  of  our  nation." 

"Are  you  then  acquainted  with  his  signature?  If  so 
perhaps  you  will  verify  this,  even  if  you  are  resolved  t( 
reject  it." 

Carne  drew  a  letter  from  an  inner  pocket,  and  carefulb 
unfolded  it.  There  were  many  words  and  minute  direction 
upon  various  subjects,  written  by  the  hand  of  the  nios 
minute,  and  yet  most  comprehensive,  of  mankind. 
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"There  is  notliing"  in  this  that  concerns  you,"  he  said, 
ter  showing  the  date,  only  four  days  old,  "except  these 
w  words  at  the  end,  which  j)erhaps  you  may  like  to  read 
ifore  you  make  final  decision.  The  signature  of  the  Chief 
clear."' 

Captain  Desj^ortes  read  aloud:  "It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
)rtance  to  me  that  the  Blonde  should  not  he  captured  by 
le  enemy,  as  the  Ville  cVAnvers  has  been.  You  tell  me 
tat  it  is  ashore  near  you,  and  the  Captain  and  crew  upon 
irole,  to  be  liberated  if  they  assist  in  the  extrication  of  the 
jssel.  This  must  not  be.  In  the  service  of  the  State,  I 
jmand  that  they  consider  not  at  all  tlieir  x^ai'ole.  The 
ell-known  speed  and  light  draught  of  that  vessel  have 
ndered  her  almost  indispensable  to  me.     When  the  vessel 

free,  thej'  must  rise  upon  the  enemy,  and  make  for  the 
rarest  of  our  ports  w^ithout  delay.  Upon  this  I  insist,  and 
ace  confidence  in  your  established  courage  and  manage- 
ent  to  accomplish  it  to  my  satisfaction.'' 

"Your  orders  are  clear  enough,"  said  Caryl  Carne. 
What  reason  can  you  give,  as  an  ofiicer  of  the  Republic, 
Y  disobeying  them  ?" 

Desportes  looked  at  his  ship  in  the  distance,  and  then  at 
le  sea  and  the  sky,  witli  a  groan,  as  if  he  were  bidding 
rewell  to  them.  Carne  felt  sure  that  he  had  prevailed, 
id  a  smile  shed  light,  but  not  a  soft  light,  on  his  hard,  pale 
►untenance. 

"Be  in  no  rash  haste,"  said  the  French  sea-captain,  and 
)  could  not  have  found  words  more  annoying  to  the  cold, 
'oud  man  before  him ;  "  I  do  not  recognise  in  this  mandate 
e  voice  of  my  country,  of  the  honourable  France,  which 
ould  never  say,  '  Let  my  sons  break  their  word  of  honour !' 
tiis  man  speaks,  not  as  Chief  of  a  grand  State,  not  as  leader 
'  noble  gentlemen,  but  as  Emperor  of  a  society  of  serfs, 
ranee  is  no  empire;  she  is  a  grand  nation  of  spirit,  of 
dour,  above  all,  of  honour.  The  English  have  treated 
e,  as  I  would  treat  them,  with  kindness,  with  largeness, 
ith  confidence.  In  the  name  of  fair  France  I  will  not  do 
is  thing." 

Carne  was  naturally  pale,  but  now  he  grew  white  with 
ge,  and  his  black  eyes  flashed. 

"  France  will  be  an  empire  within  six  months;  and  your 
)nour  will  be  put  upon  prison  diet,  while  your  family 
arve  for  the  sake  of  it." 

"If  I  ever  meet  you  under  other  circumstances,"  replied 
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the  brave  Frenchman,  now  equally  pale,  *'I  shall  demam 
reparation,  sir." 

"Witli  great  pleasure,"  replied  Carne,  contemptuously 
''meanwhile  monsieur  will  have  enough  to  do  to  repair  hii 
broken  fortunes." 

Captain  Desportes  turned  his  back,  and  gave  a  whistle  for 
his  crew,  then  stepped  with  much  dignity  into  his  boat. 
"To  the  Blonde,  lads,"  he  cried,  "to  the  unsullied  Blondey 
Then  he  sate,  looking  at  her,  and  stroked  his  grizzled  beard, 
into  which  there  came  trickling  a  bitter  tear  or  two,  as  he 
thought  of  his  wife  and  family.  He  had  acted  well;  but, 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  present  world,  unwisely. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

NO  CONCERN  OF  OURS. 


The  very  next  morning  it  was  known  to  the  faithful  of 
Springhaven  that  the  glory  of  the  place  would  be  trebled 
that  day,  and  its  income  increased  desirably.  That  day 
the  fair  stranger  (which  had  so  long  awakened  the  admira- 
tion of  the  women  and  the  jealousy  of  the  men)  would  by 
the  consummate  skill  of  Captain  Zeb — who  had  triumphed 
over  all  the  officers  of  the  British  Navy — float  forth  mag- 
nificently from  her  narrow  bed,  hoist  her  white  sails,  and 
under  British  ensign  salute  the  new  fort,  and  shape  a  course 
for  Portsmouth.  That  she  had  stuck  fast  and  in  danger  soi 
long  was  simply  because  the  cocked  hats  were  too  proud  to 
give  ear  to  the  wisdom  in  an  old  otter-skin.  Now  Admiral 
Darling  was  baffled  and  gone;  and  Captain  Tugwell  would 
show  the  world  what  he  could  do,  and  what  stuff  his  men 
were  made  of,  if  they  only  had  their  way.  From  old  Daddy 
Stakes,  the  bald  father  of  the  village,  to  Mrs.  Caper  junior's 
baby — equally  bald,  but  with  a  crop  as  sure  of  coming  as 
mustard  and  cress  beneath  his  flannel — some  in  arms,  some 
on  legs,  some  upon  brave  crutches,  all  were  abroad  in  the  soft 
air  from  the  west,  which  had  stolen  up  under  the  stiff  steel 
skirt  of  the  east  wind,  exactly  as  wise  Captain  Zeb  predicted, 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Twemlow  to  the  solid  Mrs.  Stub- 
bard — for  a  very  sweet  friendship  had  sprung  up  between 
these  ladies,  and  would  last  until  their  interests  should  hap- 
pen to  diverge — "this will  be  a  great  day  for  my  dear  hus- 
band's parish.     Perhaps  there  is  no  other  parish  in  the' 
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ingdom  capable  of  acting  as  Springhaven  has,  so  obedient, 
)  disciplined,  so  faithful  to  their  contract!  I  am  told  that 
ley  even  pulled  the  vessel  more  aground,  in  preference  to 
jtting  up  their  own  opinions.  I  am  told  that  as  soon  as 
16  Admiral  was  gone — for  between  you  and  me  he  is  a  lit- 
e  overbearing,  with  the  very  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
Lit  too  confident  in  his  own  sagacity — then  that  clever  but 
jceedingly  modest  young  man.  Lieutenant  Scudamore, 
as  allowed  at  last  to  listen  to  our  great  man  Tugwell,  who 
as  long  been  the  oracle  of  the  neighbourhood  about  the 
5a,  and  the  weather,  and  all  questions  of  that  kind.  And 
3tween  you  and  me,  my  dear,  the  poor  old  Admiral  seems  a 
ttle  bit  jealous  of  his  reputation.  And  what  do  you  think 
e  said  befoi'e  he  went,  which  shows  his  high  opinion  of  his 
5V11  abilities  ?  Tugwell  said  something  in  his  rough  and 
;ady  way,  which,  I  suppose,  put  his  mightiness  upon  the 
igli  ropes,  for  he  shouted  out,  in  everybody's  hearing,  '  I'll 
'11  you  what  it  is,  my  man,  if  you  can  get  her  off.  by  any 
f  your' — something  I  must  not  repeat — '  devices,  I'll  give 
ou  fifty  guineas:  five-and-twenty  for  yourself,  and  the  rest 
>  be  divided  among  these  other  fellows.'  Then  Zebedee 
Lilled  out  a  Testament  from  his  jDocket,  for  he  is  a  man  of 
3ep  religious  convictions,  and  can  read  almost  all  the  easy 
laces,  though  he  thinks  most  of  the  hard  ones,  and  he  made 
Ls  son  Dan  (who  is  a  great  scholar,  as  thej'  say,  and  a  very 
ne-looking  youth  as  well)  put  down  at  the  end  what  the 
dmiral  had  said.  Now,  what  do  you  think  of  that,  dear 
>s.  Stubbard  ?'' 

"I  think,"  replied  that  strong-minded  lady,  ''that  Tug- 
ell  is  an  arrant  old  fox;  and  if  he  gets  the  fifty  guineas, 
3  will  put  eveiy  farthing  into  his  own  pocket.'' 

"Oh  no!  He  is  honest  as  the  day  itself.  He  will  take 
is  own  twentj'-five,  and  then  leave  the  rest  to  settle  wheth- 
•  he  should  share  in  their  twenty-five.  But  we  must  be 
lick,  or  we  shall  lose  the  sight.  Quite  a  number  of  people 
•e  come  from  inland.  How  wonderfully  quickly  these 
lings  spread!  ThcA'  came  the  first  day,  and  then  made  up 
leir  minds  that  nothing  could  be  done,  and  so  they  stopped 
i  home.  But  now,  here  they  are  again,  as  if  by  magic ! 
'  the  ship  gets  off,  it  will  be  known  half-way  to  London 
jfore  nightfall.  But  I  see  Captain  Stubbard  going  up  the 
ill  to  your  charming  battery.  That  shows  implicit  faith 
L  Tugwell,  to  return  the  salute  of  the  fair  captive.  It  is 
ideed  a  ]proud  dav  for  Springhaven  I" 
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"But  it  isn't  clone  yet.  And  perhaps  it  won't  be  clone. 
I  would  rather  trust  officers  of  the  navy  tlian  people  wlio 
catch  crabs  and  oysters.  I  would  go  up  to  the  battery,  to 
laug-h  at  my  husband,  but  for  the  tricks  the  children  play 
me.  My  authority  is  gone,  at  the  very  first  puff  of  smoke. 
How  children  do  delight  in  that  vile  gunpowder!" 

"So  they  ought,  in  the  j)resent  state  of  our  country,  and 
with  five  hundred  thousand  of  Frenchmen  coming.  My  dear 
Mrs.  Stubbard,  how  thankful  we  should  be  to  have  children 
who  love  gunpowder  1" 

"  But  not  when  they  blow  up  their  mother,  ma'am." 

"Oh,  here  comes  Eliza!"  cried  Mrs.  Twemlow,  "I  am 
so  glad,  because  she  knows  everything.  I  thought  we  had 
missed  her.  My  dear  child,  where  are  Faith  and  Dolly 
Darling  gone  ?  There  are  so  many  strangers  about  to-day 
that  the  better  class  should  keep  together," 

"Here  are  three  of  us,  at  any  rate,"  replied  the  youn" 
lady,  who  considered  her  mother  old-fashioned:  "enough 
to  secure  one  another's  sanctity  from  the  lower  orders. 
Faith  has  gone  on  to  the  headland,  with  that  heroic  manni- 
kin,  Johnny.  Dolly  was  to  follow,  with  that  Shanks  maic 
to  jDrotect  her,  as  soon  as  her  hat  was  trimmed,  or  some  suet 
era.  But  I'll  answer  for  it  that  she  loses  herself  in  th( 
crowd,  or  some  fib  of  that  sort." 

"Eliza !"  said  her  mother,  and  very  severely,  because  Mrs  j 
Stubbard  was  present,  "I  am  quite  astonished  at  your  talk 
ing  so.  You  might  do  the  greatest  injury  to  a  very  lively 
and  harmless,  but  not  over-prudent  girl,  if  any  one  hearc 
you  who  would  repeat  it.  We  all  know  that  the  Admira 
is  so  wrapped  up  in  Dolly  that  he  lets  her  do  many  thing 
which  a  mother  would  forbid.  But  that  is  no  concern  o 
ours;  and  once  for  all,  if  such  things  must  be  said,  I  be< 
that  they  may  not  be  said  by  you." 

In  the  present  age,  Mrs.  Twemlow  would  have  got  shar] 
answer.  But  her  daughter  only  looked  aggrieved,  an( 
glanced  at  Mrs.  Stubbard,  as  if  to  say,  "Well,  time  wil 
show  whether  I  deserve  it."  And  then  they  hastened  on 
among  the  worse  class,  to  the  headland. 

Not  only  all  the  fishing-smacks,  and  Captain  Stubbard' 
galley,  but  every  boat  half  as  sound  as  a  hat,  might  now  b 
seen  near  the  grounded  vessel,  preparing  to  labour  or  loo 
on.  And  though  the  White  Pig  was  allowed  to  be  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  nearest  point,  the  mighty  voic 
of  Captain  Zeb  rode  over  the  fl.ickering  breadth  of  sea,  an 
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hrougli  the  soft  babble  of  the  waves  ashore.  The  wind  was 
Lght  from  southwest,  and  the  warp  being  nearly  in  the 
ame  direction  now,  the  Blonde  began  to  set  her  courses,  to 
atch  a  lift  of  air  when  the  tide  should  come  busily  work- 
fig  under  her.  And  this  would  be  the  best  tide  since  she 
3ok  the  ground,  last  Sunday  week,  when  the  springs  were 
oing  off.  As  soon  as  the  hawsei's  were  made  fast,  and  the 
liouts  of  Zebedee  redoubled  with  great  strength  (both  of 
Duud  and  of  language),  and  the  long  ropes  lifted  with  a 
ash  of  splashes,  and  a  creak  of  heavy  wood,  and  the  cry 
''as,  "With  a  will!  with  a  will,  ray  gay  lads!"  every  body 
aving  a  sound  eye  in  it  was  gazing  intently,  and  every 
eart  was  fluttering,  except  the  loveliest  eyes  and  quickest 
eart  in  all  Springhaven. 

Miss  Dolly  had  made  up  her  mind  to  go,  and  would  have 
ad  warm  words  ready  for  any  one  rash  enough  to  try  to 
;op  her.  But  a  very  short  note  which  was  put  into  her 
and  about  10  a.m.  prevented  her. 

"If  you  wish  to  do  me  a  real  service,  according  to  your 
iud  words  of  Saturday,  be  in  the  upper  shrubbery  at  half 
ast  eleven;  but  tell  no  one  except  the  bearer.  You  will 
iQ  all  that  happens  better  there  than  on  the  beach,  and 
will  bring  a  telescope." 

Dolly  knew  at  once  who  had  written  this,  and  admired  it 
11  the  more  because  it  was  followed  by  no  signature.  For 
ears  she  had  longed  for  a  bit  of  romance;  and  the  common- 
mse  of  all  the  world  irked  her.  She  knew  as  well  as  possi- 
le  that  what  she  ought  to  do  was  to  take  this  letter  to  her 
ister  Faith,  and  be  guided  by  her  advice  about  it.  Faith 
ras  her  elder  by  three  years  or  more,  and  as  steadfast  as  a 
3ck,  yet  as  tender  as  young  moss.  There  was  no  fear  that 
'aith  would  ride  the  high  horse  with  her,  or  lay  down  the 
iw  severely;  she  was  much  more  likely  to  be  too  indulgent, 
rioiigh  certain  not  to  play  with  wrong. 

All  this  the  younger  sister  knew,  and  therefore  resolved 
>  eschew  that  knowledge.  She  liked  her  own  way,  and 
lie  meant  to  have  it,  in  a  harmless  sort  of  way;  her  own 
igli  spirit  should  be  her  guide,  and  she  was  old  enough 
o\v  to  be  her  own  judge.  Mr.  Carne  had  saved  her  sis- 
M''s  life,  w^hen  she  stood  up  in  that  senseless  style ;  and  if 
'aith  had  no  gratitude,  Dolly  must  feel  and  endeavour  to 
xpress  it  for  her. 

Reasoning  thus,  and  much  better  than  this,  she  was  very 
articular  about  her  hat,  and  French  pelerine  of  fluted  lawn, 
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and  frock  of  pale  violet  trimmed  on  either  side  with  gathet 
ed  muslin.  Her  little  heart  lluttered  at  beinf^  drawn  in 
when  it  should  have  been  plumped  up  to  her  neck,  and  ver 
nearly  displayed  to  the  public;  but  her  father  was  sten 
upon  some  points,  and  never  would  hear  of  the  classic  dij 
coveries.     She  had  not  even  Grecian  sandals,  nor  a  ''sui 


"there  was  no  one  who  could  say  her  nay. 


prise  fan"  to  flutter  from  her  wrist,  nor  hair  oiled  into  flj 
Lesbian  coils,  but  freedom  of  rich  young  tresses,  and  < 
graceful  figure,  and  taper  limbs.  There  was  no  one  wl 
could  say  her  nay,  of  the  lovers  of  maiden  nature. 

However,  maidens  must  be  discreet,  even  when  most  a' 
venturous ;  and  so  she  took  another  maid  to  help  her,  of  i 
Ispected  but  not  romantic  name— Jenny  Shanks,  who  hi 
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Drought  her  that  letter.  Jenny  was  much  prettier  than  her 
lame,  and  the  ground  she  trod  on  was  worshipped  by  many, 
)ven  when  her  shoes  were  down  at  heel.  Especially  in  this 
rack  remained  the  finer  part  of  Charley  Bowles's  heart 
while  the  coarser  was  up  against  the  Frenchmen),  as  well 
is  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Prater's  nephew's,  and  of  several  other 
;ole-fishers.  This  enabled  Jenny  to  enter  kindly  into  ten- 
ler  questions.  And  she  fetched  her  Sunday  bonnet  down 
;he  trap-ladder  where  she  kept  it — because  the  other  maids 
;vere  so  nasty — as  soon  as  her  letter  was  delivered. 

"Your  place,  Jenny, is  to  go  behind,"  Miss  Dolly  said, 
vith  no  small  dignity,  as  this  zealous  attendant  kept  step 
or  step  with  her,  and  swung  her  red  arm  against  the  lady's 
air  one.  "I  am  come  upon  important  business,  Jenny, 
;uch  as  you  cannot  understand,  but  may  stay  at  a  proper 
listance." 

"  Lor,  miss,  I  am  sure  I  begs  your  pardon.  I  thought  it 
vas  a  kind  of  coor ting-match,  and  you  might  be  glad  of  my 
experience." 

*'  Such  things  I  never  do,  and  have  no  idea  what  you  mean. 
'.  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,  Jenny,  if  you  will  hold  your 
ongue." 

"Oh  yes,  miss;  no  fear  of  my  telling  anybody.  Wild 
lorses  would  never  pull  a  syllable  out  of  me.  The  young 
nen  is  so  aggravating  that  I  keep  my  proper  distance  from 
hem.    But  the  mind  must  be  made  up,  at  one  time  or  other. " 

Dolly  looked  down  at  her  with  vast  contempt,  which  she 
vould  not  lower  herself  by  expressing,  even  with  favour  of 
ime  and  place.  Then  turning  a  corner  of  the  grassy  Avalk, 
)etween  ground-ash  and  young  larches,  they  came  upon  an 
)pening  planted  round  with  ilex,  arbutus,  juniper,  and  laurel, 
md  backed  by  one  of  the  rocks  which  form  the  outworks  of 
he  valley.  From  a  niche  in  this  rock,  like  the  port-hole  of 
I  ship,  a  rill  of  sparkling  water  poured,  and  beginning  to 
nake  a  noise  already,  cut  corners — of  its  own  production — 
ihort,  in  its  hurry  to  be  a  brook,  and  then  to  help  the  sea. 
ind  across  its  exit  from  the  rock  (like  a  measure  of  its  in- 
significance) a  very  comfortable  seat  was  fixed,  so  that  any 
gentleman — or  even  a  lady  with  divided  skirts — might  free- 
ly sit  with  one  foot  on  either  bank  of  this  menacing  but  not 
Y^t  very  formidable  stream.  So  that  on  the  whole  this  nook 
)f  shelter  under  the  coronet  of  rock  was  a  favourite  place  for 
I  sage  cock-pheasant,  or  even  a  woodcock  in  wintry  weather. 

Upon  that  bench  (where  the  Admiral  loved  to  sit,  in  the 
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"  LOR,  MISS,  I   AM   SURE   I  BEGS  YOUR  PARDON.' 

afternoon  of  peace  and  leisure,  observing  witli  a  spy-glass 
the  manoeuvres  of  his  tranquil  fishing  fleet)  Caryl  Carne 
was  sitting  now,  with  his  long  and  strong  legs  well  spread 
out,  his  shoulders  comfortably  settled  back,  and  his  head  cast 
a  little  on  one  side,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  compute  his  prop- 
erty. Then,  as  Dolly  came  into  the  opening,  he  arose,  made 
a  bow  beyond  the  compass  of  any  true  Briton,  and  swingings 
his  hat,  came  to  meet  her.     Dolly  made  a  curtsey  in  the 
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style  impressed  upon  her  by  her  last  governess  but  one — a 
French  lady  of  exceedingly  high  ancestry  and  manners — and 
Carne  recognised  it  as  a  fine  thing  out  of  date. 

"Jenny,  get  away !"  said  Dolly — words  not  meant  for  him 
to  hear,  but  he  had  grave  command  of  countenance. 

"This  lays  me  under  one  more  obligation:"  Carne  spoke 
in  a  low  voice,  and  with  a  smile  of  diffidence  which  remind- 
ed her  of  Scudamore,  though  the  two  smiles  were  as  differ- 
ent as  night  and  day.  ' '  I  have  taken  a  great  liberty  in  ask- 
ing you  to  come,  and  that  multiplies  my  gratitude  for  your 
good-will.  For  my  own  sake  alone  I  would  not  have  dared 
to  sue  this  great  favour  from  you,  though  I  put  it  so,  in  ter- 
ror of  alarming  you.  But  it  is  for  my  own  sake  also,  since 
anything  evil  to  you  would  be  terrible  to  me." 

"No  one  can  wish  to  hurt  me,"  she  answered,  looking  up 
at  him  bravely,  and  yet  frightened  by  his  gaze,  ' '  because  I 
have  never  harmed  any  one.  And  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  I 
have  many  to  defend  me,  even  when  my  father  is  gone  from 
home." 

"It  is  beyond  doubt.  Who  would  not  rush  to  do  so? 
But  it  is  from  those  who  are  least  suspected  that  the  danger 
comes  the  worst.  The  most  modest  of  all  gentlemen,  w^ho 
blushes  like  a  damsel,  or  the  gallant  officer  devoted  to  his 
wife  and  children,  or  the  simple  veteran  with  his  stars  and 
scars  and  downright  speech — these  are  the  people  that  do 
the  wrong,  because  no  one  believes  it  is  in  them." 

"Then  which  of  the  three  is  to  carry  me  off  from  home 
and  friends  and  family — Lieutenant  Scudamore,  Captain 
Stubbard,  or  my  own  godfather.  Lord  Nelson  ?" 

This  young  man  nourished  a  large  contempt  for  the  in- 
tellect of  women,  and  was  therefore  surprised  at  the  quickness 
and  spirit  of  the  girl  whom  he  wished  to  terrify.  A  sterner 
tone  must  be  used  with  her. 

"I  never  deal  in  jokes,"  he  said,  with  a  smile  of  sad  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  do;  "my  life  is  one  perpetual  peril, 
and  that  restrains  facetiousness.  But  I  can  make  allowance 
for  those  who  like  it." 

Miss  Dolly,  the  pet  child  of  the  house,  and  all  the  peo 
pie  round  it — except  the  gardener,  Mr.  Swipes,  who  found 
her  too  inquisitive — quick  as  she  was,  could  not  realise  at 
once  the  possibility  of  being  looked  down  upon. 

"I  am  sorry  that  you  have  to  be  so  grave,"  she  said,  "be- 
cause it  prevents  all  enjoyment.  But  why  should  you  be 
in  such  continual  danger  ?     You  promised  to  explain  it,  on 


"a  favourite  place  for  a  sage  cock-pheasant. 

Saturday,  only  you  liad  no  time  then.  We  are  all  in  dan- 
ger from  the  French,  of  course,  if  they  ever  should  succeed 
in  landing.  But  you  mean  something  more  than  that;  and 
it  seems  so  hard,  after  all  your  losses,  that  you  should  not 
be  safe  from  harm."  ■ 

With  all  her  many  faults— many  more  than  she  dreamed 
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of — fair  Dolly  had  a  warm  and  gentle  heart,  which  filled 
her  eyes  with  tender  loveliness  whenever  it  obtained  com- 
mand of  them.  Carne,  who  was  watching  them  steadfastly 
for  his  own  purpose,  forgot  that  purpose,  and  dropped  his 
dark  eyes,  and  lost  the  way  to  tell  a  lie. 

"If  I  may  ask  you,"  he  said,  almost  stammering,  and 
longing  without  knowledge  for  the  blessing  of  her  touch, 
"to — to  allow  me  just  to  lead  you  to  this  seat,  I  may  -pev- 
haps  be  able — I  will  not  take  the  liberty  of  sitting  at  your 
side — but  I  may  i^erhaps  be  able  to  explain  as  much  of  my 
affairs  as  you  can  wish  to  hear  of  them,  and  a  great  deal 
more,  I  fear,  a  great  deal  more.  Miss  Darling." 

Dolly  blushed  at  the  rich  tone  in  which  he  pronounced 
her  name,  almost  as  if  it  were  an  adjective ;  but  she  allowed 
him  to  take  her  hand,  and  lead  her  to  the  bench  beneath  the 
rock.  Then,  regardless  of  his  breeches,  although  of  fine 
padusoy,  and  his  coat,  though  of  purple  velvet,  he  sat 
down  on  the  bank  of  the  rill  at  her  feet,  and  waited  for  her 
to  say  somethmg.  The  young  lady  loved  mainly  to  take 
the  lead,  but  would  liefer  have  followed  suit  just  now. 

"You  have  promised  to  tell  me,"  she  said,  very  softly, 
and  with  an  unusual  timidity,  which  added  to  her  face  and 
manner  almost  the  only  charm  they  lacked,  "some  things 
which  I  do  not  understand,  and  which  I  have  no  right  to 
ask  you  of,  except  for  your  own  offer.  Why  should  you, 
without  injuring  any  one,  but  only  having  suffered  loss  of 
all  your  family  property,  and  of  all  your  rights  and  com- 
forts, and  living  in  that  lonely  place  which  used  to  be  full 
of  company — why  should  you  be  in  danger  now,  when  you 
have  nothing  more  to  be  robbed  of  ?  I  beg  your  pardon — I 
mean  when  all  your  enemies  must  have  done  their  worst  ?" 

"You  are  too  young  yet  to  understand  the  world,"  he 
answered,  with  a  well-drawn  sigh;  "and  I  hope  most  truly 
that  you  may  never  do  so.  In  your  gentle  presence  I  can- 
not speak  with  bitterness,  even  if  I  could  feel  it.  I  will  not 
speak  harshly  of  any  one,  however  I  may  have  been  treat- 
ed. But  you  will  understand  that  my  life  alone  remains 
betwixt  the  plunderers  and  their  prey,  and  that  my  errand 
here  prevents  them  from  legally  swallowing  up  the  spoil." 

Miss  Dolly's  idea  of  the  law,  in  common  with  that  of 
most  young  ladies,  suggested  a  horrible  monster  ravening 
to  devour  the  faUen.  And  the  fall  of  the  Carnes  had  long 
been  a  subject  of  romantic  interest  to  her. 

*'  Oh,  I  seel"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  deep  wisdom. 
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**  I  can  quite  understand  a  thing  like  that,  from  what  I  havo 
heard  about  witnesses.  I  hope  you  will  be  very  careful. 
My  sister  owes  so  much  to  you,  and  so  do  I." 

"You  must  never  speak  of  that  again,  unless  you  wnsh  to 
grieve  me.  I  know  that  I  have  said  too  much  about  my- 
self; but  you  alone  care  to  know  anything  about  me;  and 
that  beguiles  one  out — out  of  one's  wits.  If  I  speak  bad 
English,  you  will  forgive  me.  I  have  passed  so  many  years 
on  tlie  Continent,  and  am  picking  up  the  language  of  my 
childhood  very  slowly.  You  will  pardon  me  when  I  am 
misled  by — by  my  own  signification." 

"Well  done!"  cried  the  innocent  Dolly.  "Now  that  is 
the  very  first  piece  of  bad  English  you  have  used,  to  the  best 
of  my  belief,  and  I  am  rather  quick  in  that.  But  you  have 
not  yet  explained  to  me  my  own  danger,  though  you  asked 
me  to  come  here  for  that  purpose,  I  believe." 

"But  you  shall  not  be  so;  you  shall  not  be  in  danger. 
My  life  shall  be  given  for  your  defence.  What  imports  my 
peril  compared  with  yours?  I  am  not  of  cold  blood.  I 
will  sacrifice  all.  Have  faith  in  me  purely,  and  all  shall  be 
done." 

"All  what?"  Dolly  asked,  with  a  turn  of  common-sense, 
which  is  the  most  provoking  of  all  things  sometimes;  and 
she  looked  at  him  steadily,  to  follow  up  her  question. 

"You  cannot  be  persuaded  that  you  are  in  any  danger. 
It  is  possible  that  I  have  been  too  anxious.  Do  you  speak 
the  French  language  easily  ?  Do  you  comprehend  it,  when 
spoken  quickly  ?" 

"Not  a  word  of  it.  I  have  had  to  learn,  of  course,  and 
can  pronounce  very  well,  my  last  mistress  said ;  but  I  can- 
not make  it  out  at  all  in  the  way  the  French  people  pro- 
nounce it  when  one  comes  to  talk  with  them." 

"It  is  very  wrong  of  them,  and  the  loss  is  theirs.  They 
expect  us  to  copy  them  even  in  their  language,  because  we 
do  it  in  everything  else.  Pardon  me — one  moment.  May 
I  look  at  the  great  enterprise  which  is  to  glorify  Spring- 
haven  ?  It  is  more  than  kind  of  you  to  be  here  instead  of 
there.  But  this,  as  I  ventured  to  say,  is  a  far  better  place  to 
observe  the  operation.  Your  words  reminded  me  of  Cap- 
tain Desportes,  who  has  been,  I  think,  your  father's  guest. 
A  very  gallant  sailor,  and  famed  for  the  most  unexpected 
exploits.  Without  doubt,  he  would  have  captured  all  three 
ships,  if  he  had  not  contrived  to  run  his  own  aground." 

"How  could  he  captui-e  his  own  ship?     I  thought  that 
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you  never  dealt  in  jokes.  But  if  tou  dislikB  them,  you 
seem  to  be  fond  of  a  little  mystery.  I  like  the  French  cap- 
tain very  much,  and  he  took  the  trouble  to  speak  slowly  for 
me.  My  father  says  that  he  bears  his  misfortune  nobly,  and 
like  a  perfect  gentleman.  Mr.  Scudamore  admires  him,  and 
they  are  great  friends.  And  yet,  sir,  you  seem  inclined  to 
hint  that  I  am  in  danger  from  Captain  DesportesI" 

"Ha!  she  is  afloat!  They  have  succeeded.  I  thought 
that  they  had  so  arranged  it.  The  brave  shix?  spreads  her 
pinions.  How  clever  the  people  of  Springhaven  are !  If 
you  "will  condescend  to  look  through  this  glass,  you  will  see 
much  embracing  of  the  Saxon  and  the  Gaul,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  of  the  Saxon  by  the  Gaul.  Old  Tugwell  is  not 
fond  to  be  embraced.'' 

' '  Oh,  let  me  see  that !  I  must  see  that !"  cried  Dolly,  with 
all  reserve  and  caution  flown;  ''to  see  Capp'en  Zeb  in  the 
arms  of  a  Frenchman — yes,  I  declare,  two  have  got  him,  if 
not  three,  and  he  puts  his  great  back  against  the  mast  to  dis- 
entangle it.  Oh,  -what  will  he  do  next  ?  He  has  knocked 
down  two,  in  reply  to  excessive  cordiality.  "What  wonder- 
ful creatures  Frenchmen  are!  How  kind  it  is  of  you  to 
show  me  this!  But  excuse  me,  Mr.  Carne;  there  will  be 
twenty  people  coming  to  the  house  before  I  can  get  back  al- 
most. And  the  ship  will  salute  the  battery,  and  the  bat- 
tery will  return  it.  Look  I  there  goes  a  great  puff  of  smoke 
already !  They  can  see  me  ux^  here,  when  they  get  to  that 
corner." 

"But  this  spot  is  not  private ?  I  trust  that  I  have  not  in- 
truded. Your  father  allows  a  sort  of  foot-path  through 
this  upper  end  of  his  grounds  V 

"  Yes,  to  all  the  villagei*s,  and  you  are  almost  one  of  them ; 
but  there  is  no  right  of  way  at  all;  and  they  very  seldom 
come  this  way,  because  it  leads  to  nowhere.  Faith  is  fond 
of  sitting  here,  to  watch  the  sea,  and  think  of  things.  And 
so  am  I— sometimes,  I  mean. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

LONG-PIPE   TIMES. 


Daily  now  the  roar  and  clank  of  war  grew  loud  and 
louder  across  the  narrow  seas,  and  up  the  rivei^s,  and  around 
the  quiet  homes  of  England.     If  any  unusual  cloud  of  dust, 
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any  moving  shade,  appeared  afar,  if  the  tramp  of  horses  in 
the  lane  were  heard,  or  neigh  of  a  colt  from  the  four  cross- 
roads, people  at  dinner  would  start  up  and  cry, ' '  The  French, 
the  French  have  landed !"'  while  the  men  in  the  fields  would 
get  nearer  the  hedge  to  peep  through  it,  and  then  run  away 
down  the  ditch. 

But  the  nation  at  large  and  the  governing  powers  cer- 
tainly were  not  in  any  great  fright.  Nay,  rather  they  erred, 
if  at  all,  on  the  side  of  tranquillity  and  self-confidence;  as 
one  who  has  been  fired  at  with  blank-cartridge  forgets  that 
the  click  of  the  trigger  will  not  tell  him  when  the  bullet  has 
been  dropped  in.  The  bullet  was  there  this  time;  and  it 
missed  the  heart  of  Britannia  only  through  the  failure  of 
the  powder  to  explode  all  at  once. 

It  was  some  years  before  all  this  was  known ;  even  Nel- 
son had  no  perception  of  it;  and  although  much  alarm  was 
indulged  in  on  the  sly,  the  few  who  gave  voice  to  it  were 
condemned  as  faint-hearted  fellows  and  "alarmists."  How 
then  could  Springhaven,  which  never  had  feared  any  ene- 
mies, or  even  neighbours,  depart  from  its  habits,  while  still 
an  eye-witness  of  what  had  befallen  the  Frenchman  ?  And 
in  this  state  of  mind,  having  plenty  to  talk  of,  it  did  not  (as 
otherwise  must  have  been  done)  attach  any  deep  importance 
to  the  strange  vagaries  of  the  London  Trader. 

That  great  Institution,  and  Royal  Exchange,  as  well  as 
central  embassy  of  Fashion,  had  lately  become  most  uncer- 
tain in  its  dates,  which  for  years  had  announced  to  loose- 
reckoning  housewives  the  day  of  the  week  and  the  hour  to 
buy  candles.  Instead  of  coming  home  on  a  Saturday  eve 
in  the  van  of  all  the  fishing  fleet,  returning  their  cheers  and 
those  of  customers  on  the  beach,  the  London  Trader  arrived 
anywhen,  as  often  in  the  dark  as  daylight,  never  took  the 
ground  at  all,  and  gave  a  very  wide  berth  to  Captain  Zeb 
Tugwell,  his  craft,  and  his  crews.  At  times  she  landed 
packages  big  and  bulky,  which  would  have  been  searched 
(in  spite  of  London  bills  of  lading)  if  there  had  been  any 
Custom-house  here,  or  any  keen  Officer  of  Customs.  But 
these  were  delivered  bv  davlig-ht  alwavs,  and  carted  by  Mr. 
Cheeseman  s  hoi'se  direct  to  his  master's  cellai's ;  and  Cheese- 
man  had  told  everybody  that  his  wife,  having  come  into  a 
little  legacy,  was  resolved,  in  spite  of  his  advice,  to  try  a  bit 
of  speculation  in  hai'dware,  through  her  sister  miles  away  at 
Uckfield.  Most  of  the  neighbours  liked  Mrs.  Cheeseman,  be- 
cause she  gave  good  weight  (scarcely  half  an  ounce  short, 


vith.  her  conscience  to  her  family  thrown  in  against  it),  as 
veil  as  the  soundest  piece  of  gossip  to  be  had  for  the  money 
n  Springhaven.  And  therefore  they  wished  her  well,  and 
)oxed  their  children's  ears  if  they  found  them  jDoking  nose 
nto  her  packages.  Mrs.  Cheeseman  shook  her  head  when 
inquired  of  on  the  subject,  and  said  with  grave  truth  that 
he  Lord  alone  can  tell  how  any  poor  woman  is  to  turn  an 
lonest  penny. 

Some  other  things  puzzled  the  village,  and  would  in  more 
ensible  times  have  produced  a  sensation.  Why  did  Mr. 
]Jheeseman  now  think  nothing  of  as  much  as  three  spots  on 
lis  white  linen  apron,  even  in  the  first  half  of  the  week  ? 
Nhy  was  he  seldom  at  John  Prater's  now,  and  silent  in  a 
:orner  even  when  he  did  appear  ?  What  was  become  of  the 
'uddy  polish,  like  that  of  a  Winter  Redstrake,  on  his  cheeks, 
vhich  made  a  man  long  for  a  slice  of  his  ham  ?  Why,  the 
)nly  joke  he  had  made  for  the  last  three  months  was  a  ter- 
ible  one  at  his  own  expense.  He  had  rushed  down  the 
treet  about  ten  o'clock  one  morning,  at  a  pace  quite  insane 
or  a  middle-aged  man,  with  no  hat  on  his  head  and  no  coat 
)n  his  back,  but  the  strings  of  his  apron  dashed  wild  on  the 
)reeze,  and  his  biggest  ham-carver  making  flashes  in  his 
land.  It  was  thought  that  some  boy  must  have  run  off 
vitli  a  penny,  or  some  visitor  changed  a  bad  shilling;  but 
10,  there  was  no  such  good  reason  to  give  for  it. 

The  yearning  of  all  ages,  especially  dotage,  is  for  a  relapse 
o  the  infantile  state  when  all  playthings  were  held  in  com- 
non.  And  this  wisest  of  all  places  (in  its  own  opinion) 
lad  a  certain  eccentric  inclination  towards  the  poetic  per- 
"ection  when  it  will  be  impossible  to  steal,  because  there 
;vill  be  nothing  left  worth  stealing.  Still  everybody  here 
stuck  to  his  own  rights,  and  would  knock  down  anybody 
icross  them,  though  finding  it  very  nice  to  talk  as  if  others 
jould  have  no  such  standing-point.  Moreover,  they  had 
;ufiicient  common-sense  to  begin  with  the  right  end  fore- 
nost,  and  to  take  a  tender  interest  in  one  another's  goods, 
novable,  handy,  and  divisible;  instead  of  hungering  after 
lungry  land,  which  feeds  nobody,  until  itself  well  fed  and 
;ended,  and  is  as  useless  without  a  master  as  a  donkey  or  a 
nan  is.  The  knowledge  of  these  rudiments  of  civilization 
vas  not  yet  lost  at  Springhaven ;  and  while  everybody  felt 
md  even  proved  his  desire  to  share  a  neighbour's  trouble, 
lobody  meddled  with  any  right  of  his,  save  his  right  to  be 
issisted. 
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Among  them  throve  the  old  English  feeling  of  respect] 
for  ancient  families,  which  is  nowadays  called  "toadyism"] 
"by  those  whom  it  baulks  of  robbery.  To  trade  upon  this] 
good-will  is  almost  as  low  a  thing  as  any  man  can  do,  even] 
when  he  does  it  for  good  uses.  But  to  trade  upon  it  for  the 
harm  of  those  who  feel  it,  and  the  ruin  of  his  country,  is] 
without  exception  the  very  lowest — and  this  was  what  Caryl 
Carno  was  at. 

He  looked  at  the  matter  in  a  wholly  diflPerent  light,  and 
would  have  stabbed  any  man  who  put  it  as  above;  for  his 
sense  of  honour  w^as  as  quick  and  hot  as  it  was  crooked  and 
misguided.  His  father  had  been  a  true  Came,  of  the  old 
stamp  —  hot-blooded,  headstrong,  stubborn,  wayward,  nar- 
row-minded, and  often  arrogant;  but — to  balance  these 
faults  and  many  others — truthful,  generous,  kind-hearted, 
affectionate,  stanch  to  his  friends,  to  his  inferiors  genial, 
loyal  to  his  country,  and  respectful  to  religion.  And  he 
might  have  done  well,  but  for  two  sad  evils — he  took  a  bur- 
dened property,  and  he  plunged  into  bad  marriage. 

His  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  might  have  done  w^ell,  if  she 
had  married  almost  anybody  else.  But  her  nature  was  too 
like  his  own,  with  feminine  vanity  and  caprice,  French  con- 
ceit, and  the  pride  of  noble  birth — in  the  proudest  age  of 
nobility — hardening  all  her  faults,  and  hammering  the  riv- 
ets of  her  strong  self-will.  To  these  little  difficulties  must 
be  added  the  difference  of  religion;  and  though  neither  of 
them  cared  two  pins  for  that,  it  Avas  a  matter  for  crossed 
daggers.  A  pound  of  feathers  weighs  as  much  as  (and  in 
some  poise  more  than)  a  pound  of  lead,  and  the  leaden-head- 
ed Squire  and  the  feather-headed  Madame  swung  always  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  beam,  until  it  broke  between  them. 
Tales  of  rough  conflict,  imprisonment,  starvation,  and  even 
vile  blows,  were  told  about  them  for  several  years;  and 
then  "Madame  la  Comtesse"  (as  her  husband  disdainfully 
called  her)  disappeared,  carrying  off  her  one  child,  Caryl. 
She  was  still  of  very  comely  face  and  form;  and  the  Squire 
made  known  to  all  whom  it  concerned,  and  many  whom  it 
did  not  concern,  that  his  French  wife  had  run  away  with  a 
young  Frenchman,  according  to  the  habit  of  her  race  and 
kind.  In  support  of  this  charge  he  had  nothing  whatever 
to  show,  and  his  friends  disbelieved  it,  knowing  him  to  be 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  leave  such  a  wrong  unre-  , 
sented. 

During  the  last  three  generations  the  fortunes  of  the 
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yarnes  had  been  declining,  slowly  at  first,  and  then  faster 
,nd  faster;  and  now  they  fell  with  the  final  crash.  The 
ady  of  high  birth  and  great  beauty  had  bi^ought  nothing 
Ise  into  the  family,  but  rather  had  imiDOverished  it  bj^  her 
ettlement,  and  wild  extravagance  afterwards.  Her  hus- 
>and  Montagu  Carne  staved  off  the  evil  day,  just  for  the 
•resent,  by  raising  a  large  sum  upon  second  mortgage  and 
he  security  of  a  trustful  friend.  But  this  sum  was  dissi- 
lated  like  tlie  rest;  for  the  Squire,  beiug  deeply  wounded 
y  his  wife's  desertion,  proved  to  the  world  his  indifference 
bout  it  by  plunging  into  still  more  reckless  ways.  He  had 
one  to  succeed  him;  for  he  vowed  that  the  son  of  the  adul- 
sress — as  he  called  her — should  never  have  Carne  Castle; 
nd  his  last  mad  act  was  to  buy  five-and-twenty  barrels  of 
owder,  wherewith  to  blow  up  his  ancestral  home.  But  ere 
e  could  accomplish  that  stroke  of  business  he  stumbled 
nd  fell  down  the  old  chapel  steps,  and  was  found  the  next 
lorniug  by  faithful  Jeremiah,  as  cold  as  the  ivy  which  had 
aught  his  feet,  and  as  dead  as  the  stones  he  would  have 
mt  to  heaven. 

Xo  marvel  that  his  son  had  no  love  for  his  memory,  and 
ttle  for  the  land  that  gave  him  birth.  In  very  earh'  days 
lis  bo}'  had  shown  that  his  French  blood  was  predominant, 
[e  would  bite,  and  kick,  and  scratch,  instead  of  striking,  as 
n  English  child  does,  and  he  never  cared  for  dogs  or  horses, 
either  worshipped  he  the  game-keeper,  France  was  the 
roper  land  for  him,  as  his  mother  always  said  with  a  sweet 
roud  smile,  and  his  father  with  a  sneer,  or  a  brief  word 
ow  condemned.  And  France  was  the  land  for  him  (as 
icts  ordained)  to  be  nourished,  and  taught,  and  grown  into 
dl  manhood,  and  formed  into  the  principles  and  habitude 
nd  character  which  every  nation  stamps  u^Don  the  nature 
f  its  members. 

However,  our  strong  point — like  that  of  all  others — is  ab- 
3lute  freedom  from  prejudice:  and  the  few  English  people 
^ho  met  Caryl  Carne  were  well  pleased  with  his  difference 
'om  themselves.  Even  the  enlightened  fishermen,  imbued 
rith  a  due  contempt  for  Crappos,  felt  a  kindly  will  towards 
im,  and  were  touched  by  his  return  to  a  ruined  home  and 

lonely  life.  But  the  women,  romantic  as  they  ought  to 
e,  felt  a  tender  interest  in  a  young  man  so  handsome  and 
0  unlucky,  who  lifted  his  hat  to  them,  and  paid  his  way. 

Among  the  rising  spirits  of  the  place,  who  liked  to  take  a 
irger  view,  on  the  strength  of  more  education,  than  their 
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fathers  had  found  confirmed  by  life,  Dan  Tugwell  was  per- 
haps the  foremost.  In  the  present  days  he  might  have 
been  a  hot  radical,  even  a  socialist;  but  things  were  not 
come  to  that  pass  yet  among  people  brought  up  to  their 
duty.  And  Dan's  free  sentiments  had  not  been  worked  by 
those  who  make  a  trade  of  such  work  now.  So  that  he  was 
pleased  and  respectful,  instead  of  carping  and  contradictory, 
when  persons  of  higher  position  than  his  own  v/ould  dis- 
cuss the  condition  of  the  times  with  him.  Carne  had  dis- 
covered this,  although  as  a  rule  he  said  little  to  his  neigh- 
bours, and  for  reasons  of  his  own  he  was  striving  to  get 
a  good  hold  upon  this  young  fellow.  He  knew  that  it 
could  not  be  done  in  a  moment,  nor  by  any  common  cor- 
ruption, the  mind  of  the  youth  being  keen,  clear-sighted, 
and  simple — by  reason  of  soundness.  Then  Carne  acci- 
dentally heard  of  something  which  encouraged  and  helped 
him  in  his  design  upon  Dan. 

Business  was  slack  upon  the  sea  just  now,  but  unusually 
active  upon  land,  a  tide  of  gold  having  flowed  into  Springha- 
ven,  and  bubbled  up  in  frying-pans  and  sparkled  in  new 
bonnets.  The  fishing  fleet  had  captured  the  finest  French 
frigate — according  to  feminine  history — that  ever  endeav- 
oured to  capture  them.  After  such  a  prisoner,  let  the  fish 
go  free,  till  hunger  should  spring  again  in  the  human 
breast,  or  the  part  that  stands  up  under  it.  The  hero  of 
the  whole  (unlike  most  heroes)  had  not  succeeded  in  ruin- 
ing himself  by  his  services  to  his  country,  but  was  able  to 
go  about  patting  his  pocket,  with  an  echo  in  his  heart,  ev- 
ery time  it  tinkled,  that  a  quantity  more  to  come  into  it  v/as 
lying  locked  up  in  a  drawer  at  home.  These  are  the  things, 
that  breed  present  happiness  in  a  noble  human  nature,  all 
else  being  either  of  the  future  or  the  past;  and  this  is  the, 
reason  why  gold  outweighs  everything  that  can  be  said 
against  it. 

Captain  Tugwell,  in  his  pithy  style,  was  wont  to  divide 
all  human  life  into  two  distinctive  tenses — the  long-pipl 
time  and  the  short-pipe  time.  The  long-pipe  time  was  ol 
ease  and  leisure,  comfort  in  the  way  of  hot  victuals  anc 
cool  pots,  the  stretching  of  legs  without  strain  of  muscle 
and  that  ever-fresh  well-spring  of  delight  to  the  hard  work 
er,  the  censorial  but  not  censorious  contemplation  of  equal 
ly  fine  fellows,  equally  lazy,  yet  pegging  hard,  because  o 
nothing  in  their  pockets  to  tap.  Such  were  the  goldei 
periods  of  standing,  or,  still  better,  sitting  with  his  bad 
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against  a  tree,  and  a  cool  yard  of  clay  between  his  gently 
smiling  lips,  shaving  "with  his  girdle-knife  a  cake  of  rich 
tobacco,  and  then  milling  it  complacently  betwixt  his 
horny  palms,  with  his  resolute  eyes  relaxing  into  a  gentle 
gaze  at  the  laboiu'ing  sea,  and  the  part  (where  his  supper 
soon  would  be)  warming  into  a  fine  condition  for  it  by 
good-will  towards  all  the  world.  As  for  the  short-pipo 
times,  with  a  bitter  gale  dashing  the  cold  spray  into  his 
eyes,  legs  drenched  with  sleet,  and  shivering  to  the  fork» 
and  shoulders  racked  with  rheumatism  against  the  groan- 
ing mast,  and  the  stump  of  a  pipe  keeping  chatter  with  his 
teeth— away  with  all  thought  of  such  hardship  now,  except 
what  would  serve  to  fatten  present  comfort. 

But  fatherly  feeling  and  sense  of  right  compelled  Captain 
Zeb  to  check  idle  enjoyment  from  going  too  far — i.  e.,  fur- 
ther than  himself.  Every  other  member  of  his  family  but 
himself,  however  good  the  times  might  be.  must  work  away 
as  hard  as  ever,  and  earn  whatever  victuals  it  should  pleaso 
the  Lord  to  send  them.  There  was  always  a  job  to  be  found — 
he  knew  that — if  a  young  man  or  maid  had  a  mind  for  it; 
and  ''no  silver  no  supper"-  was  the  order  of  his  house.  His 
eldest  son  Dan  was  the  first  to  be  driven — for  a  good  exam- 
ple to  the  younger  ones — and  now  he  was  set  to  work,  full 
time  and  overtime,  upon  a  heavy  job  at  Pebbleridge. 

Young  Daniel  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  work,  whenever 
there  was  any  kind  of  skill  to  be  shown  or  bodily  strength 
to  be  proved  by  it.  But  the  present  task  was  hateful  to 
him ;  for  any  big-armed  yokel  or  common  wood-hewer 
might  have  done  as  much  as  he  could  do.  and  perhaps  more, 
at  it,  and  could  have  taken  the  same  wage  over  it.  !Mr. 
Coggs,  of  Pebbleridge,  the  only  wheelwright  within  ten 
miles  of  Springhaven.  had  taken  a  G-overnment  contract  to 
supply  within  a  certain  time  five  hundi*ed  spoke-wheels  for 
ammunition  tumbrils,  and  as  many  block- wheels  for  small 
artillery:  and  to  hack  out  these  latter  for  better  men  to  fin- 
ish was  the  daily  task  of  Dan  Tugwell. 

This  job  swelled  his  muscles  and  enlarged  his  calves,  and 
fetched  away  all  the  fat  he  had  been  enabled  to  form  in 
loftier  walks  of  art ;  but  these  outward  improvements  were 
made  at  the  expense  of  his  inner  and  nobler  qualities.  To 
hack  and  hew  timber  by  the  cubic  foot,  without  any  grow- 
ing pleasure  of  proportion  or  design,  to  knit  the  brows  hard 
for  a  struggle  with  knots,  and  smile  the  stern  smile  of  de- 
letion :  and  then,  after  a  long  and  rough  walk  in  the 
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dark — for  the  equinox  now  was  impending — to  bo  joked  at 
by  his  father  (who  had  lounged  about  all  day),  and  have 
all  his  money  told  into  the  paternal  pocket,  with  narrow 
enquiries,  each  Saturday  night.  But,  worst  of  all,  to  know 
that  because  he  was  not  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his 
mouth,  he  had  no  heart — no  heart  that  he  could  offer  where 
he  laid  it;  but  there  it  must  lie,  and  be  trodden  on  in  si- 
lence, while  rakish-looking  popinjays —  But  this  reflection 
stopped  him,  for  it  was  too  bitter  to  be  thought  out,  and 
fetched  down  his  quivering  hand  upon  his  axe.  Or  some- 
times coming  home,  along  the  shore,  through  the  lonely 
nightfall,  he  would  sing  for  comfort  and  for  company  a 
song  of  a  rakish  and  reckless  order  then  popular  among 
the  fishermen ;  to  wit, 

THE  BALLAD  OF  BARBARIE. 

Three  gallant  fishermen  had  a  house  of  their  own  at  Charbury, 
And  a  smart  little  smack,  called  the  Try-again^  and  a  sweetheart  named 
Miss  Barbaric. 
Sing  hi  for  the  wind,  and  ho  for  the  boat, 

And  the  three  brave  men  aboard  her ! 
As  long  as  they  only  had  one  coat. 
They  kept  their  minds  in  order. 

But  the  mackerel  and  white  herrings  came  for  a  summer  month  to  Cliar 

bury. 
And  the  three  young  men  had  such  a  game  that  they  all  proposed  to  Bar 
baric. 
With  a  so  for  the  nets,  and  an  oh  for  the  fish, 

And  the  three  young  men  at  the  landing !  ■ 

How  happy  they  were  till  they  began  to  wish  1 

Beyond  their  understanding ! 

*'  How  glad  I  should  be,  if  I  could  have  all  three  !"  was  the  answer  of  Miss 

Barbarie ; 
*'  But  that  is  beyond  propriety,  in  England,  or  in  Charbury." 
"With  a  fie  for  the  she,  and  a  sigh  for  the  three. 

And  their  hearts  tied  up  in  a  kinkle ! 
They  were  much  worse  off  than  a  John  Doree, 
Because  he  is  dead  in  a  twinkle. 

But  the  three  men  spoke  with  one  accord— "Then  we  must  be  off,  Mis.'| 

Barbarie ; 
We  are  bound  to  hold  fast  by  the  laws  of  the  Lord,  and  of  England,  an(| 

of  Charbury." 
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Give  a  sigh  for  the  laws  that  are^cruel  to  those 

"Who  have  no  heart  left  to  sigh  with ; 
For  a  young  man  is  not  allowed  to  propose, 

Until  he  has  enough  to  die  with. 

"In  that  case,  I  shall  be  glad,"  said  she,  "to  have  sometluns  settled 

varbai'v — 
I  will  marry  the  man  that  brings  to  me  the  prettiest  fish  in  Charbury." 
With  a  puff  for  the  wind,  and  a  pooh  for  the  sky, 

"When  it  comes  to  a  woman's  consistence  ! 
It  is  better  to  let  their  bait  swim  by, 
And  keep  a  respectful  distance. 

"  Oh,  Miss !"  they  exclaimed  in  sore  amaze ;  but  they  went  to  do  their 

cleverest. 
While  they  counselled  about  women's  ways,  which  are  like  the  waves  that 
never  rest. 
Sing  hush  for  the  hooks,  and  tush  for  the  fish, 

And  the  trouble  there  is  to  catch  them  ! 
When  will  they  be  taught  to  swim  into  the  dish 
By  the  wiseacres  that  hatch  them  ? 

Then  back  they  came  with  basket?  three,  and  presented  them  most 

cadgery ; 
"You  may  lift  the  cloths  yourselves,"  said  she,  "for  there  might  be 
snakes,  or  a  badgery  !" 
Sing  up  for  the  cover,  and  out  for  the  brock. 

And  hiss  for  the  snakes  suspected  ! 
No  man  ever  knows  how  to  read  the  clock 
Until  he  has  been  rejected. 

Said  fisherman  Harry — "  Here's  a  dish !    There  never  was  the  like  in 

Charbury, 
As  bright  as  a  rainbow  every  fish,  or  a  honeymoon,  Miss  Barbarie !" 
Heigho  for  the  mackerel,  smelts,  and  brill, 

That  she  scorned  to  lay  her  hands  on  ! 
If  you  give  them  a  rainbow,  they  fret  still 
For  the  pot  of  gold  it  stands  on. 

Said  fisherman  Bob — "  To  my  mind  now,  a  fish  for  to  eat  is  foolery; 
And  the  right  thing  for  them  anyhow,  is  to  turn  their  flesh  to  jew'lery." 
Heigho  for  the  coral,  and  the  pearls,  and  jet. 

And  the  sparkling  eyes  that  love  them ! 
If  you  give  them  the  rainbow  and  the  gold,  they  fret 
For  the  dove  that  soars  above  them. 
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But  fisherman  Willie  just  unpilcd  liis  coverlet  from  the  moidery, 
Aud  hisj  sister's  babypeepedand  smiled,  like  a  moss-rose  through  its  broidcryl 
Sing  peep  for  the  baby,  and  boh  for  his  smile 

At  the  dream  of  the  world  before  him, 
With  the  joy  of  the  heart  that  knew  no  guile, 
And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  spread  o'er  him ! 

"Oh  Willie !"  the  maiden  cried,  "  here  lies  the  prettiest  fish  in  Charbury : 
The  heart  is  lord  of  the  mouth  and  eyes,  and  you  have  caught  your  Bar- 
baric." 
Three  cheers  for  the  one  who  got  the  wife, 

And  tha  two  who  went  without  it ! 
They  managed  to  lead  a  very  happy  life, 
Because  they  never  thought  about  it. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

FAIR  IN  THEORY. 

One  Saturday  evening,  when  the  dusk  was  just  begin- 
ning to  smooth  the  break  of  billow  and  to  blunt  the  edge 
of  rock,  young  Dan  Tugwell  swung  his  axe  upon  his  shoul- 
der, with  the  flag  basket  hanging  from  it  in  which  his  food 
had  been,  aud  in  a  rather  crusty  state  of  mind  set  forth 
ujion  his  long  walk  home  to  Springhaven.  As  Harry  Slianks 
had  said,  and  almost  everybody  knew,  an  ancient  foot-path, 
little  used,  but  never  yet  obstructed,  cut  off  a  large  bend  of 
the  shore,  and  saved  half  a  mile  of  plodding  over  rock  and 
shingle.  This  path  was  very  lonesome,  and  infested  with 
dark  places,  as  well  as  waylaid  with  a  very  piteous  ghost, 
who  never  would  keep  to  the  spot  where  he  was  murdered, 
but  might  appear  at  any  shady  stretch  or  woody  corner. 
Dan  Tugwell  knew  three  courageous  men  who  had  seen 
this  ghost,  and  would  take  good  care  to  avoid  any  further 
interview,  and  his  own  faith  in  ghosts  was  as  stanch  as  in 
gold;  yet  such  was  his  mood  this  evening  that  he  deter- 
mined to  go  that  way  and  chance  it,  not  for  the  saving  of 
distance,  but  simply  because  he  had  been  told  in  the  yard 
that  day  that  the  foot-path  was  stopped  by  the  land-owner. 
"Well  see  about  that,"  said  Dan;  and  now  he  was  going  to 
see  about  it. 

For  the  first  field  or  two  there  was  no  impediment,  except 
the  usual  stile  or  gate;  but  when  he  had  crossed  a  little 
woodland  hollow,  where  the  fence  of  the  castle  grounds  raa 
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lown  to  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  he  found  entrance  barred. 
Chree  stout  oak  rails  had  been  nailed  across  from  tree  to 
ree,  and  on  a  board  above  them  was  roughly  painted: 
'No  thoroughfare.  Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted."  For 
I  moment  the  young  man  hesitated,  his  dread  of  the  law 
)eing  virtuously  deep,  and  his  mind  well  assured  that  his 
'atlier  would  not  back  him  up  against  settled  authorities. 
3ut  the  shame  of  turning  back,  and  the  quick  sense  of  wrong, 
vhich  had  long  been  demanding  some  outlet,  conquered  his 
;almer  judgment,  and  he  cast  the  basket  from  his  back. 
Chen  swinging  his  favourite  axe,  he  rushed  at  the  oaken 
3ars,  and  with  a  few  strokes  sent  them  rolling  down  the 
;teep  bank-side. 

"That  for  your  stoppage  of  a  right  of  w^ay !"  he  cried; 
'and  now  perhaps  you'll  want  to  know  who  done  it." 

To  gratify  this  natural  curiosity  he  drew  a  piece  of  chalk 
■rom  his  pocket,  and  wrote  on  the  notice-board,  in  large 
•ound  hand,  "Daniel  Tugwell,  son  of  Zebedee  Tugwell,  of 
^pringhaven."  But  suddenly  his  smile  of  satisfaction  fled, 
md  his  face  turned  as  white  as  the  chalk  in  his  hand.  At 
;he  next  turn  of  the  path,  a  few  yards  before  him,  in  the 
^ray  gloom  cast  by  an  ivy-mantled  tree,  stood  a  tall,  dark 
Sgure,  with  the  right  arm  raised.  The  face  was  indistinct, 
Dut  (as  Dan's  conscience  told  him)  hostile  and  unforgiving; 
:here  was  nothing  to  reflect  a  ray  of  light,  and  there  seemed 
:o  be  a  rustle  of  some  departure,  like  the  spirit  fleeing. 

The  ghost !  What  could  it  be  but  the  ghost  ?  Ghosts 
Duglit  to  be  white ;  but  terror  scorns  all  i^rejudice.  Probably 
iiis  murdered  one  was  buried  in  his  breeches.  Dan's  heart 
3eat  quicker  than  his  axe  had  struck;  and  his  feet  were  off 
:o  beat  the  ground  still  quicker.  But  no  Springhaven  lad 
3ver  left  his  baggage.  Dan  leaped  aside  first  to  catch  up 
iiis  basket,  and  while  he  stooped  for  it,  he  heard  a  clear 
strong  voice. 

"Who  are  you,  that  have  dared  to  come  and  cut  my  fence 
lown?" 

No  ghost  could  speak  like  that,  even  if  he  could  put  a 
■ence  up.  The  inborn  courage  of  the  youth  revived,  and 
he  shame  of  his  fright  made  him  hardier.  He  stepped  for- 
rt^ard  again,  catching  breath  as  he  spoke,  and  eager  to  meet 
iny  man  in  the  flesh. 

"I  am  Daniel  Tugwell,  of  Springhaven.  And  no  living 
nan  shall  deny  me  of  my  rights.  I  have  a  right  to  pass 
lere,  and  I  mean  to  do  it." 
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Caiyl  Carne,  looking  stately  in  his  suit  of  black  velvet, 
drew  sword  and  stood  behind  the  shattered  barrier.  "  Ai-e 
you  ready  to  run  against  this  ?"  he  asked.  "  Poor  peasant, 
go  back;  what  are  your  rights  worth  ?" 

"  I  could  smash  that  skewer  at  a  blow,"  said  Daniel,  flour- 
ishing his  axe  as  if  to  do  it;  "but  my  rights,  as  you  say,  are 
not  worth  the  hazard.  What  has  a  poor  man  to  do  with 
rights?  Would  you  stop  a  man  of  your  own  rank,  Squire 
Carne  ?" 

"Ah,  that  would  be  a  different  thing  indeed!  Justice 
wears  a  sword,  because  she  is  of  gentle  birth.  Work-people 
with  axes  must  not  prate  of  rights,  or  a  prison  will  be  their 
next  one.  Your  right  is  to  be  disdained,  young  man,  be- 
cause you  were  not  born  a  gentleman ;  and  your  duty  is  to 
receive  scorn  with  your  hat  off.  You  like  it,  probably,  be- 
cause your  father  did.  But  come  in,  Daniel;  I  will  not 
deny  you  of  the  only  right  an  English  peasant  has — the 
right  of  the  foot  to  plod  in  his  father's  footsteps.  The  right 
of  the  hand,  and  the  tongue,  and  the  stomach,  even  the 
right  of  the  eye,  is  denied  him ;  but  by  some  freak  of  law  he 
has  some  little  right  of  foot,  doubtless  to  enable  him  to  go 
and  serve  his  master." 

Dan  was  amazed,  and  his  better  sense  aroused.  Why 
should  this  gentleman  step  out  of  the  rank  of  his  birth  to 
talk  in  this  way  ?  Now  and  then  Dan  himself  had  indulged 
in  such  ideas,  but  always  with  a  doubt  that  they  were  wicked, 
and  not  long  enough  to  make  them  seem  good  in  his  e3"es. 
He  knew  that  some  fellows  at  "  the  Club"  talked  thus;  bul 
they  were  a  lot  of  idle  strangers,  who  came  there  chiefly  tc 
corrupt  the  natives,  and  work  the  fish  trade  out  of  theii 
hands.  These  wholesome  reflections  made  him  doubt  abou' 
accepting  Squire  Game's  invitation ;  and  it  would  have  beer 
good  for  him  if  that  doubt  had  prevailed,  though  he  trudgec 
a  thousand  miles  for  it. 

"  What!  Break  down  a  fence,  and  then  be  afraid  to  en 
ter  I  That  is  the  style  of  your  race,  friend  Daniel.  That  i. 
"why  you  never  get  your  rights,  even  when  you  dare  to  tall 
of  them.  I  thought  you  were  made  of  different  stuff.  G( 
home  and  boast  that  you  shattered  my  fence,  and  then  feare( 
to  come  through  it  when  I  asked  you."  Carne  smiled  a 
his  antagonist,  and  waved  his  hand. 

Dan  leaped  in  a  moment  through  the  hanging  splinters 
and  stood  before  the  other,  with  a  frown  upon  his  face 
"Then  mind  one  thing,  sir,"  he  said,  with  a  look  of  defi 
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ance,  while  touching  his  hat  from  force  of  habit,  "I  pass 
liere,  not  with  your  permission,  but  of  right." 

"Very  well.  Let  us  not  split  words,"  said  Carne,  who 
had  now  quite  recovered  his  native  language.  "I  am  glad 
to  find  a  man  that  dares  to  claim  his  rights,  in  the  present 
state  of  England.  I  am  going  towards  Springhaven.  Give 
me  the  pleasure  of  your  company,  and  the  benefit  of  your 
opinion  upon  i^olitics.  I  have  heard  the  highest  praise  of 
your  abilities,  my  friend.  Speak  to  me  just  as  you  would 
to  one  of  your  brother  fishermen.  By  the  accident  of  birth 
I  am  placed  differently  from  you ;  and  in  this  country  that 
makes  all  the  difference  between  a  man  and  a  dog  in  our 
value,  though  you  may  be,  and  probably  are,  the  better 
man — more  truthful,  more  courageous,  more  generous,  more 
true-hearted,  and  certain  to  be  the  more  humble  of  the  two. 
I  have  been  brought  up  where  all  men  are  equal,  and  the 
things  I  see  here  make  a  new  world  to  me.  Very  likely 
these  are  right,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  quite  wrong. 
Englishmen  always  are  certain  of  that;  and  as  I  belong  to 
the  privileged  classes,  my  great  desire  is  to  believe  it.  Only 
I  want  to  know  how  the  lower  orders — the  dregs,  the  scum, 
the  dirt  under  our  feet,  the  slaves  that  do  all  the  work  and 
get  starved  for  it — how  these  trampled  wretches  regard  the 
question.  If  they  are  happy,  submissive,  contented,  delight- 
ed to  lick  the  boots  of  their  betters,  my  conscience  will  be 
clear  to  accept  their  homage,  and  their  money  for  any  stick 
of  mine  they  look  at.  But  you  have  amazed  me  by  a  most 
outrageous  act.  Because  the  lower  orders  have  owned  a 
path  here  for  some  centuries,  you  think  it  wrong  that  they 
should  lose  their  right.  Explain  to  me,  Daniel,  these  ex- 
traordinary sentiments." 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Dan,  who  was  following  in  the 
track,  though  invited  to  walk  by  the  side,  of  Caryl  Carne, 
"I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  the  lower  orders  feel,  because 
father  and  me  don't  belong  to  them.  Our  family  have 
always  owned  their  own  boat,  and  worked  for  their  own 
hand,  this  two  hundred  years,  and  for  all  we  know,  ever 
since  the  Romans  was  here.  We  call  them  the  lower  or- 
ders as  come  round  to  pick  up  jobs,  and  have  no  settlement 
iu  our  village." 

"A  sound  and  very  excellent  distinction,  Dan.  But  as 
against  those  who  make  the  laws,  and  take  good  care  to  en- 
force them,  even  you  (though  of  the  upper  rank  here)  must 
be  counted  of  the  lower  order.     For  instance,  can  you  look 
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at  a  phecasant  or  a  liare  without  being  put  into  prison  1 
Can  you  dine  in  the  same  room  with  Admiral  Darling,  or' 
ask  how  his  gout  is,  without  being  stared  at  ?" 

"No,  sir.  He  would  think  it  a  great  impertinence  even 
if  I  dared  to  do  sucli  a  tiling.  But  my  father  might  do  it, 
as  a  tenant  and  old  neighbour.  Though  he  never  gets  the 
gout  when  he  rides  about  so  much." 

"What  a  matter-of-fact  youth  it  is!  But  to  come  to 
things  every  man  has  a  right  to.  If  you  saved  the  life  of 
one  of  the  Admiral's  daughters,  and  she  fell  in  love  with  you, 
as  young  people  will,  would  you  dare  even  lift  your  eyes  to 
her  ?  Would  you  not  be  kicked  out  of  the  house  and  the 
parish  if  you  dared  to  indulge  the  right  of  every  honest 
heart  ?  Would  you  dare  to  look  upon  her  as  a  human  be- 
ing, of  the  same  order  of  creation  as  yourself,  who  might  one 
day  be  your  wife,  if  you  were  true  and  honest,  and  helped  to 
break  down  the  absurd  distinctions  built  up  by  vile  tyranny 
between  you  ?  In  a  word,  are  you  a  man — as  every  man  is 
on  the  Continent — or  only  an  English  slave,  of  the  lower 
classes  ?" 

The  hot  flush  of  wrath  and  the  soft  glow  of  shame  met 
and  deepened  each  other  on  the  fair  cheeks  of  this  "  slave," 
while  his  mind  would  not  come  to  him  to  make  a  fit  reply. 
That  his  passion  for  Dolly,  his  hopeless  passion,  should  thus 
be  discovered  by  a  man  of  her  own  rank,  but  not  scorned  or 
ridiculed,  only  pitied,  because  of  his  want  of  manly  spirit; 
that  he  should  be  called  a  "  slave"  because  of  honest  modes- 
ty, and  even  encouraged  in  his  wild  hopes  by  a  gentleman 
who  had  seen  all  the  world,  and  looked  down  from  a  lofty 
distance  on  it;  that  in  his  true  estimate  of  things  there 
should  be  nothing  but  prejudice,  low  and  selfish  prejudice, 
between —  Well,  he  could  not  think  it  out;  that  would 
take  him  many  hours ;  let  this  large-minded  gentleman  begin 
again.  It  was  so  dark  now  that  if  he  turned  round  on  him, 
unless  he  was  a  cat,  he  would  be  no  wiser. 

"You  do  well  to  take  these  things  with  some  doubt," 
continued  Carne,  too  sagacious  to  set  up  argument,  which 
inures  even  young  men  in  their  own  opinions;  "if  I  were 
in  your  place,  I  should  do  the  same.  Centuries  of  oppres- 
sion have  stamped  out  the  plain  light  of  truth  in  those  who 
are  not  allowed  it.  To  me,  as  an  individual,  it  is  better  so. 
Chance  has  ordained  that  I  should  belong  to  the  order  of 
those  who  profit  by  it.  It  is  against  my  interest  to  speak 
as  I  have  done.     Am  I  likely  to  desire  that  my  fences 
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tiould  be  broken,  my  property  invaded,  the  distinction  so 
leasing  to  me  set  aside,  simply  because  I  consider  it  a  false 
ne  ?  Xo,  no,  friend  Daniel ;  it  is  not  for  me  to  more.  The 
resent  state  of  things  is  entirely  in  my  favour.  And  I 
ever  give  expression  to  my  sense  of  right  and  '^rong,  un- 
jss  it  is  surprised  from  me  by  circumstances.  Your  bold 
nd  entirely  just  proceedings  have  forced  me  to  explain  "why 
feel  no  resentment,  but  rather  admiration,  at  a  thing  ^hich 
uy  other  land-owner  in  England  vrould  not  rest  in  his  bed 
ntil  he  had  avenged.  He  would  drag  you  before  a  bench 
f  magistrates  and  fine  you.  Your  father,  if  I  know  him, 
'ould  refuse  to  i)ay  the  fine;  and  to  prison  you  would  go, 
-ith  the  taint  of  it  to  lie  upon  your  good  name  forever. 
he  penalty  would  be  wrong,  outrageous,  ruinous ;  no  rich 
lan  would  submit  to  it,  but  a  poor  man  must.  Is  this  the 
'uth,  Daniel,  or  is  it  what  it  ought  to  be — a  scandalous 
lisdescription  of  the  laws  of  England  ?" 

''  No,  sir;  it  is  true  enough,  and  too  true,  I  am  afraid.  I 
ever  thought  of  consequences  when  I  used  my  axe.  I  only 
lought  of  what  was  right  and  fair  and  honest,  as  between 
man  who  has  a  right  and  one  who  takes  it  from  him.'' 

'*  That  is  the  natural  way  to  look  at  things,  but  never  per- 
litted  in  this  country.  You  are  fortunate  in  having  to 
eal  with  one  who  has  been  brought  up  in  a  juster  land, 
^here  all  mankind  are  equal.  But  one  thing  I  insist  upon; 
ad  remember  it  is  the  condition  of  my  forbearance.  Not 
single  word  to  any  one  about  your  dashing  exploit.  No 
entleman  in  the  county  would  ever  speak  to  me  again,  if 
were  known  to  have  put  u])  with  it."' 

*'  I  am  sure,  sh',''  said  Daniel,  in  a  truly  contrite  tone,  "  I 
ever  should  have  done  such  an  impudent  thing  against 
ou  if  I  had  only  known  what  a  nice  gentleman  you  are. 
took  you  for  nothing  but  a  haughty  land-owner,  without 
word  to  fling  at  a  poor  fisherman.  And  now  you  go  ever 
)  far  beyond  what  the  Club  doth,  in  speaking  of  the  right 
lat  every  poor  man  hasn't.  I  could  listen  to  you  by  the 
our,  sir,  and  learn  the  difference  between  us  and  abroad." 

"Tug well,  I  could  tell  you  things  that  would  make  a  real 
lan  of  you.  But  why  should  I  ?  You  are  better  as  you  are ; 
ad  so  are  we  who  get  all  the  good  out  of  you.  And  besides,  I 
ave  no  time  for  politics  at  present.  All  my  time  is  occupied 
ith  stern  business — collecting  the  ruins  of  my  property." 

"But,  sir — but  you  come  down  here  sometimes  from  the 
istle  in  the  evening ;  and  if  I  might  cross,  without  claiming 
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right  of  way,  sometimes  I  might  have  the  luck  to  meet 
you." 

"Certainly  you  may  pass,  as  often  as  you  please,  and  so 
may  anybody  wlio  sets  value  on  his  rights.  And  if  I  should 
meet  you  again,  I  shall  be  glad  of  it.  You  can  open  my 
eyes,  doubtless,  quite  as  much  as  I  can  yours.  Good-night, 
my  friend,  and  better  fortunes  to  you !" 

"It  was  worth  my  while  to  nail  up  those  rails,"  Carne 
said  to  himself,  as  he  went  home  to  his  ruins.  "I  have 
hooked  that  clod  as  firm  as  ever  he  hooked  a  cod.  But,  i 
thousand  thunders!  what  does  he  mean  by  going  away 
without  touching  his  hat  to  me  ?" 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

FOUL  IN  PRACTICE. 

"I  HOPE,  my  dear,  that  your  ride  has  done  you  good,"  sak 
the  Rector's  wife  to  the  Rector,  as  he  came  into  the  hall  witl 
a  wonderfully  red  face  one  fine  afternoon  in  October, 
colour  proves  health,  you  have  gained  it." 

"Maria,  I  have  not  been  so  upset  for  many  years.  Un 
wholesome  indignation  dyes  my  cheeks,  and  that  is  almos 
as  bad  as  indigestion.  I  have  had  quite  a  turn — as  you  worn 
en  always  put  it.  I  am  never  moved  by  little  things,  a. 
you  know  well,  and  sometimes  to  your  great  disgust ;  but  tc 
day  my  troubles  have  conspired  to  devour  me.  I  am  not  s« 
young  as  I  was,  Maria.  And  what  will  the  parish  come  tc 
if  I  give  in  ?" 

"  Exactly,  dear ;  and  therefore  you  must  not  give  in. 
Mrs.  Twemlow  replied  with  great  spirit,  but  her  hands  wer 
trembling  as  she  helped  him  to  pull  off  his  new  riding-coai 
' '  Remember  your  own  exhortations,  Joshua — I  am  sure  the  \ 
were  beautiful — last  Sunday.  But  take  something,  dear,  t  ; 
restore  your  circulation.  A  reaction  in  the  system  is  so  dai 
gerous." 

"Not  anything  at  present,"  Mr.  Twemlow  answered,  firn 
ly;  "these  mental  cares  are  beyond  the  reach  of  bodily  r 
freshments.  Let  me  sit  down,  and  be  sure  where  I  am,  an 
then  you  may  give  me  a  glass  of  treble  X.  In  the  fir 
place,  the  pony  nearly  kicked  me  off,  when  that  idiot  of 
Stubbard  began  firing  from  his  battery.  What  have  I  don 
or  my  peaceful  flock,  that  a  noisy  set  of  guns  should  be  s 
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ip  amidst  us  ?  However,  I  showed  Juniper  tliat  he  had  a 
naster,  though  I  shall  find  it  hard  to  come  down-stairs  to- 
norrow.  Well,  the  next  thing  was  that  I  saw  James 
Dheeseman,  Church-warden  Cheeseman,  Buttery  Cheese- 
nan,  as  the  bad  boys  call  him,  in  the  lane,  in  front  of  me 
lot  more  than  thirty  yards,  as  plainly  as  I  now  have  the 
)leasure  of  seeing  you,  Maria;  and  while  I  said  'kuck'  to 
he  pony,  he  was  gone!  I  particularly  wished  to  speak  to 
])heeseman,  to  ask  him  some  questions  about  things  I  have 
)bserved,  and  especially  his  sad  neglect  of  public  worship — 
I  most  shameful  example  on  the  part  of  a  church- warden — 
md  I  was  thinking  how  to  put  it,  affectionately  yet  firmly, 
ivhen,  to  my  great  surprise,  there  was  no  Cheeseman  to  re- 
ceive it !  I  called  at  his  house  on  my  return,  about  three 
lours  afterwards,  having  made  up  my  mind  to  have  it  out 
;vith  him,  when  they  positively  told  me — or  at  least  Polly 
IJheeseman  did — that  I  must  be  mistaken  about  her  'dear 
3apa,'  because  he  was  gone  in  the  pony- shay  all  the  way  to 
Jckfield,  and  would  not  be  back  till  night." 

"The  nasty  little  story-teller!"  Mrs.  Twemlow  cried. 
"But  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it,  when  I  saw  how  she 
lad  got  her  hair  done  up  last  Sunday." 

''No;  Polly  believed  it.  I  am  quite  sure  of  that.  But 
fvhat  I  want  to  tell  you  is  much  stranger  and  more  impor- 
;ant,  though  it  cannot  have  anything  at  all  to  do  with 
Cheeseman.  You  know  I  told  you  I  was  going  for  a  good 
iong  ride;  but  I  did  not  tell  you  where,  because  I  knew  that 
j'-ou  would  try  to  stop  me.  But  the  fact  was  that  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  see  what  Caryl  Carne  is  at,  among  his 
5wls  and  ivy.  You  remember  the  last  time  I  went  to  the 
3ld  place  I  knocked  till  I  was  tired,  but  could  get  no  answer, 
md  the  window  was  stopped  with  some  rusty  old  spiked 
railings,  Avhere  we  used  to  be  able  to  get  in  at  the  side.  All 
the  others  are  out  of  reach,  as  you  know  well;  and  being  of 
a,  yielding  nature,  I  came  sadly  home.  And  at  that  time  I 
still  had  some  faith  in  your  friend  Mrs.  Stubbard,  who  prom- 
ised to  find  out  all  about  him,  by  means  of  Widow  Shanks 
ind  the  dimity- parlour.  But  nothing  has  come  of  that. 
Poor  Mrs.  Stubbard  is  almost  as  stupid  as  her  husband ;  and 
IS  for  Widow  Shanks,  I  am  quite  sure,  Maria,  if  your  neph- 
3w  were  plotting  the  overthrow  of  King,  Church,  and  Gov- 
ernment, that  deluded  woman  would  not  listen  to  a  word 
against  him." 

"She  calls  him  a  model,  and  a  blessed  martyr" — Mrs. 
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Twemlow  was  smiling  at  the  thought  of  it — "and  she 
says  she  is  a  woman  of  great  penetration,  and  never  will 
listen  to  anything.  But  it  only  shows  what  I  have  al- 
ways said,  that  our  family  has  a  peculiar  power,  a  sort  of 
attraction,  a  superior  gift  of  knowledge  of  their  own  minds, 
which  makes  them —  But  there,  you  are  laughing  at  meJ 
Joshua !"  1 

' '  Not  I ;  but  smiling  at  my  own  good-fortune  that  ever' 
I  get  my  own  way  at  all.  But,  Maria,  you  are  right ;  your 
family  has  always  been  distinguished  for  having  its  own 
way — a  masterful  race,  and  a  mistressful.  And  so  much 
the  more  do  the  rest  of  mankind  grow  eager  to  know  alllj 
about  them.  In  an  ordinary  mind,  such  as  mine,  that  feel- 
ing becomes  at  last  irresistible ;  and  finding  no  other  way  to 
gratify  it,  I  resolved  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  or  rather 
by  the  tail,  this  morning.  The  poor  old  castle  has  been 
breaking  up  most  grievously,  even  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  you,  who  have  played  as  a  child  among  the  ruins 
of  the  ramparts,  would  scarcely  know  them  now.  You  can- 
not bear  to  go  there,  which  is  natural  enough,  after  all  the 
sad  things  that  have  happened ;  but  if  you  did,  you  would 
be  surprised,  Maria;  and  I  believe  a  great  part  has  been 
knocked  down  on  purpose.  But  you  remember  the  little 
way  in  from  the  copse,  where  you  and  I,  five-and-thirty 
years  ago — " 

"Of  course  I  do,  darling.  It  seems  but  yesterday;  and  I  , 
have  a  flower  now  which  you  gathered  for  me  there.  It  ' 
grew  at  a  very  giddy  height  upon  the  wall,  full  of  cracks 
and  places  where  the  evening-star  came  through;  but  up 
you  went,  like  a  rocket  or  a  race-horse ;  and  what  a  fright 
I  was  in  until  you  came  down  safe!  I  think  that  must 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  have  nobody  except  my  Joshua." 

' '  Well,  my  dear,  you  might  have  done  much  worse.  But  ( 
I  happened  to  think  of  that  way  in,  this  morning,  when  you 
put  up  your  elbow,  as  you  made  the  tea,  exactly  as  you  used 
to  do  when  I  might  come  up  there.  And  that  set  me  think- 
ing of  a  quantity  of  things,  and  among  them  this  plan  which 
I  resolved  to  carry  out.  I  took  the  trouble  first  to  be  sure 
that  Caryl  was  down  here  for  the  day,  under  the  roof  of 
Widow  Shanks ;  and  then  I  set  off,  by  the  road  up  the  hill, 
for  the  stronghold  of  all  the  Carnes.  Without  further  peril 
than  the  fight  with  the  pony,  and  the  strange  apparition  of 
Cheeseman  about  half  a  mile  from  the  back  entrance,  I 
came  to  the  copse  where  the  violets  used  to  be,  and  the  sor- 
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rel,  and  the  lords  and  ladies.  There  I  tethered  our  friend 
Juniper  in  a  quiet  little  nook,  and  crossed  the  soft  ground, 
without  making  any  noise,  to  the  place  Tve  used  to  call  our 
little  postern.  It  looked  so  sad,  compared  ■\vith  what  it 
used  to  be,  so  desolate  and  brambled  up  and  ruinous,  that  I 
scarcely  should  have  known  it,  except  for  the  gray  pedestal 
of  the  prostrate  dial  we  used  to  moralize  about.  And  the 
ground  inside  it,  that  was  nice  turf  once,  with  the  rill  run- 
ning down  it  that  perhaps  supplied  the  moat — all  stony 
now,  and  overgrown,  and  tangled,  with  ugly-looking  elder- 
bushes  sprawling  through  the  ivy.  To  a  painter  it  might 
have  proved  very  attractive ;  but  to  me  it  seemed  so  dreary, 
and  so  sombre  and  oppressive,  that  although  I  am  tiot  sen- 
timental, as  you  know,  I  actually  turned  away,  to  iDut  my 
little  visit  off  until  I  should  be  in  better  spirits  for  it.  And 
that,  my  dear  Maria,  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
never. 

"But  before  I  had  time  to  begin  my  retreat,  a  very  ex- 
traordinary sound,  which  I  cannot  describe  by  any  word  I 
know,  reached  my  ears.  It  was  not  a  roar,  nor  a  clank, 
nor  a  boom,  nor  a  clap,  nor  a  crash,  nor  a  thud,  but  if  you 
have  ever  heard  a  noise  combining  all  those  elements,  with 
•a  small  percentage  of  screech  to  enliven  them,  that  comes 
as  near  it  as  I  can  contrive  to  tell.  We  know  from  Holy 
jScripture  that  there  used  to  be  such  creatures  as  dragons, 
though  we  have  never  seen  them ;  but  I  seemed  to  be  hear- 
ing one  as  I  stood  there.  It  was  just  the  sort  of  groan  you 
might  have  expected  from  a  dragon  who  had  swallowed 
something  highlv  indigestible." 

'"My  dear!  And  he  might  have  swallowed  you,  if  you 
•lad  stopped.  How  could  you  help  running  away,  my  Josh- 
aa  ?  I  should  have  insisted  immediately  upon  it.  But  you 
U'e  so  terribly  intrepid  I"' 

"Far  from  it,  Maria.     Quite  the  contrary,  I  assure  you. 

In  fact,  I  did  make  off,  for  a  considerable  distance ;  not  rap- 

dly,  as  a  youth  might  do,  but  with  self-reproach  at  my  tar- 

liness.     But  the  sound  ceased  coming ;  and  then  I  remem- 

)ered  how  wholly  we  are  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord.     A  sense 

)f  the  power  of  right  rose  within  me,  backed  up  by  a  strong 

curiosity ;  and  I  said  to  myself  that  if  I  went  home,  with  noth- 

ng  more  tlian  that  to  tell  you,  I  should  not  have  at  all 

n  easy  time  of  it.     Therefore  I  resolved  to  face  the  question 

crain,  and  ascertain,  if  j)0ssible,  without  self-sacrifice,  what 

vas  going  on  among  the  ruins.     You  know  every  stick  and 
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stone,  as  they  used  to  be,  but  not  as  they  arc  at  present; 
therefore  I  must  tell  you.  The  wall  at  the  bottom  of  the 
little  Dial-court,  where  there  used  to  be  a  sweet-briar  hedge 
to  come  through,  is  entirely  gone,  either  tumbled  down  or 
knocked  down — the  latter  I  believe  to  be  the  true  reason  of 
it.  Also,  instead  of  sweet-briar,  there  is  now  a  very  flour- 
ishing crop  of  sting-nettles.  But  the  wall  at  the  side  of  the 
little  court  stands  almost  as  sound  as  ever;  and  what  sur- 
prised me  most  was  to  see,  when  I  got  further,  proceeding 
of  course  very  quietly,  that  the  large  court  beyond  (which 
used  to  be  the  servants'  yard,  and  the  drying-ground,  and 
general  lounging-place)  had  a  timber  floor  laid  down  it, 
with  a  rope  on  either  side,  a  long  heavy  rope  on  either  side ; 
and  these  ropes  were  still  quivering,  as  if  from  a  heavy 
strain  just  loosened.  All  this  I  could  see,  because  the  high 
door  with  the  spikes,  that  used  to  part  the  Dial-court  from  this 
place  of  common  business,  was  fallen  forward  from  its  upper 
hinge,  and  splayed  out  so  that  I  could  put  my  fist  through. 

"  By  this  time  I  had  quite  recovered  all  my  self-command, 
and  was  as  calm  as  I  am  now,  or  even  calmer,  because  I 
was  under  that  reaction  which  ensues  when  a  sensible  man 
has  made  a  fool  of  himself.  I  perceived,  without  thinking, 
that  the  sound  which  had  so  scared  me  i^roceeded  from  this 
gangway,  or  timberway,  or  staging,  or  whatever  may  b( 
the  right  word  for  it;  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  staj 
where  I  was,  only  stooping  a  little  with  my  body  toward;, 
the  wall,  to  get  some  idea  of  what  might  be  going  forward 
And  then  I  heard  a  sort  of  small  hubbub  of  voices,  such  a; 
foreigners  make  when  they  are  ordered  to  keep  quiet,  an( 
have  to  carry  on  a  struggle  with  their  noisy  nature. 

"This  was  enough  to  settle  my  decision  not  to  budge  ai 
inch  until  I  knew  what  they  were  up  to.     I  could  not  se 
round  the  corner,  mind — though  ladies  seem  capable  of  dc 
ing  that,  Maria — and  so  these  fellows,  who  seemed  to  be  i 
two  lots,  some  at  the  top  and  some  at  the  bottom  of  th 
plankway,  were  entirely  out  of  my  sight  as  yet,  though 
had  a  good  view  of  their  sliding-plane.     But  presently  tl: 
ropes  began  to  strain  and  creak,  drawn  taut — as  our  fishe 
men  express  it — either  from  the  upper  or  the  lower  em 
and  I  saw  three  barrels  come  sliding  down — sliding,  n- 
rolling,  you  must  understand,  and  not  as  a  brewer  delive 
beer  into  a  cellar.     These  passed  by  me ;  and  after  a  litt 
while  there  came  again  that  strange  sepulchral  sound,  whi<- 
had  made  me  feel  so  uneasy. 
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"Maria,  you  know  that  I  can  hold  my  own  against  al- 
lost  anybody  in  the  world  but  you  ;  and  although  this 
lace  is  far  outside  my  parish  boundaries,  I  felt  that  as  the 
ncle  of  the  present  owner — so  far  at  least  as  the  lawyers 
ave  not  snapped  him  up — and  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
revious  proprietor,  I  possessed  an  undeniable  legal  right — 
HO  warranto,  or  whatever  it  is  called — to  look  into  all  pro- 
iedings  on  these  premises.  Next  to  Holy  Scripture,  Hor- 
?e  is  my  guide  and  guardian ;  and  I  called  to  mind  a  well- 
iiown  passage,  which  may  roughly  be  rendered  thus:  'If 
le  crushed  world  tumble  on  him,  the  ruins  shall  strike  him 
adismayed.'  With  this  in  my  head,  I  went  softly  down 
le  side-wall  of  the  Dial-court  (for  there  was  no  getting 
u'ough  the  place  where  I  had  been  peeping)  to  the  bottom, 
here  there  used  to  be  an  old  flint  wall,  and  a  hedge  of 
veet-briar  in  front  of  it.  You  remember  the  pretty  con- 
jit  I  made,  quaint  and  wholesome  as  one  of  Herrick's, 
hen  you  said  something — but  I  verily  believe  we  were 
3tter  in  those  days  than  we  ever  have  been  since.  Now 
on't  interrupt  me  about  that,  my  dear. 

"  Some  of  these  briars  still  were  there,  or  perhaps  some  of 
leir  descendants,  straggling  weakly  among  the  nettles,  and 
lullein,  and  other  wild  stuff,  but  making  altogether  a  pret- 
:  good  screen,  through  which  I  could  get  a  safe  side-view 
[  the  bottom  of  the  timber  gangway.  So  I  took  of  my 
at,  for  some  ruffian  fellows  like  foreign  sailors  were  stand- 
ig  below,  throwing  out  their  arms,  and  making  noises  in 
leir  throats,  because  not  allowed  to  scream  as  usual.  It 
as  plain  enough  at  once,  to  any  one  who  knew  the  place, 
lat  a  large  hole  had  been  cut  in  the  solid  castle  wall,  or, 
ither,  a  loophole  had  been  enlarged  very  freely  on  either 
de,  and  brought  down  almost  to  the  level  of  the  ground 
iitside.  On  either  side  of  this  great  opening  stood  three 
eavy  muskets  at  full  cock,  and  it  made  my  blood  run  cold 
)  think  how  likely  some  fatal  discharge  appeared.  If  I 
ad  been  brought  up  to  war,  Maria,  as  all  the  young  people 
:'e  bound  to  be  now,  I  might  have  been  more  at  home  with 
ich  matters,  and  able  to  reconnoitre  calmh';  but  I  thought 
:  myself,  and  of  you,  and  Eliza,  and  what  a  shocking  thing 

would  be  for  all  of  us— but  a  merciful  Providence  was 
irer  me. 

1  ''Too  late  I  regretted  the  desire  for  knowledge  which 
|ad  led  me  into  this  predicament,  for  I  durst  not  rush  off 
om  my  very  sad  position,  for  my  breath  would  soon  fail 
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me,  and  my  lower  limbs  are  thick  from  the  exercise  of  hos 
pitality.  How  I  longed  for  the  wings  of  a  dove,  or  at  am 
rate  for  the  legs  of  Lieutenant  Blyth  Scudamore!  An( 
my  dark  apprehensions  gained  double  force  when  a  stem 
was  dislodged  by  my  foot  (which  may  have  trembled),  ani 
rolled  with  a  sharp  echo  down  into  the  ballium,  or  whatev^ 
it  should  be  called,  where  these  desperadoes  stood.  In  af 
instant  three  of  them  had  their  long  guns  pointed  at  th 
very  thicket  which  sheltered  me,  and  if  I  had  moved  or  at 
tempted  to  make  off,  there  would  have  been  a  vacancy  ii 
this  preferment.     But  luckily  a  rabbit,  who  had  been  Ijini 
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;  close  as  I  had,  and  as  much  afraid  of  me  perhaps  as  I 
as  of  those  ruflBans,  set  off  at  full  speed  from  the  hop  of  the 
one,  and  they  saw  him,  and  took  him  for  the  cause  of  it. 
his  enabled  me  to  draw  my  breath  again,  and  consider  the 
ist  way  of  making  my  escape,  for  I  cared  to  see  nothing 
lore,  except  my  own  house-door. 

"Happily  the  chance  was  not  long  in  coming.  At  a 
lOut  from  below — which  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  English, 
id  sounded  uncommonly  like  'now,  then!' — all  those  fel- 
•ws  turned  their  backs  to  me,  and  began  very  carefully  to 
>wer,  one  by  one,  the  barrels  that  had  been  let  down  the 
[cline.  And  other  things  were  standing  there,  besides  bar- 
ds: packing-cases,  crates,  very  bulky-looking  boxes,  and 
iw  massive  wheels,  such  as  you  often  see  to  artillerj^.  You 
now  what  a  vast  extent  there  is  of  cellars  and  vaults  below 
Dur  old  castle,  most  of  them  nearly  as  sound  as  ever,  and 
jcupied  mainly  by  empty  bottles,  and  the  refuse  of  past 
Dspitality.  Well,  they  are  going  to  fill  these  with  some- 
ling — French  wines,  smuggled  brand}-,  contraband  goods 
:  every  kind  you  can  think  of,  so  long  as  high  profit  can 
3  made  of  them.  That  is  how  your  nephew  Caryl  means 
»  redeem  his  patrimony.  No  wonder  that  he  has  been  so 
irk  and  distant !  It  never  would  have  done  to  let  us  get 
le  least  suspicion  of  it,  because  of  my  position  in  the 
hurch  and  in  the  Diocese,  By  this  light  a  thousand 
pngs  are  clear  to  me  which  exceeded  all  the  powers  of  the 
ohinx  till  now." 

1  "But  how  did  you  get  away,  my  darling  Joshua  V'  Mrs. 
svemlow  inquired,  as  behooved  her.  "So  fearless,  so  de- 
nted, so  alive  to  everj^  call  of  duty — how  could  you  stand 
fere,  and  let  the  wretclies  shoot  at  you  ?" 
j  "By  taking  good  care  not  to  do  it,"  the  Rector  answered, 
:tnply.  "No  sooner  were  all  their  backs  towards  me  than 
jsaid  to  myself  that  the  human  race  happily  is  not  «pider- 
1e.  I  girt  up  my  loins,  or  rather  fetched  my  tails  up  un- 
^,r  my  arms  very  closely,  and  glided  away,  with  the  silence 
•  the  serpent  and  the  craft  of  the  enemy  of  our  fallen  race, 
•reat  care  was  needful,  and  I  exercised  it;  and  here  you 
.;hold  me,  unshot  and  unshot-at,  and  free  from  all  anxiety, 
♦:cept  a  pressing  urgency  for  a  bowl  of  your  admirable 
tup,  Maria,  and  a  cut  from  the  saddle  I  saw  hanging  in  the 
tllar." 

N  2 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MATERNAL  ELOQUENCE. 

Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof;  and  more  thai 
sufficient  with  most  of  us.  Mr.  Twemlow  and  his  wife  re 
solved  discreetly,  after  a  fireside  council,  to  have  nothing  t« 
say  to  Carne  Castle,  or  about  it,  save  what  might  be  forcec 
out  of  them.  They  perceived  most  clearly,  and  very  deepb 
felt,  how  exceedingly  wrong  it  is  for  anybody  to  transgress 
or  even  go  aside  of,  the  laws  of  his  country,  as  by  Statut 
settled.  Still,  if  his  ruin  had  been  chiefly  legal;  if  he  hai 
been  brought  up  under  difPerent  laws,  and  in  places  wlier 
they  made  those  things  which  he  desired  to  deal  in;  if  it  wa 
clear  that  those  things  were  good,  and  their  benefit  migli 
be  extended  to  persons  wlio  otherwise  could  have  no  tast 
of  them;  above  all,  if  it  were  the  first  and  best  desire  of  al 
who  heard  of  it  to  have  their  own  fingers  in  the  pie — the: 
let  others  stop  it,  who  by  duty  and  interest  were  so  minded 
the  Eector  was  not  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace — thoug 
he  ought  to  have  been  there  years  ago — and  tlie  breach  c 
the  law,  if  it  came  to  that,  was  outside  of  his  parish  boundary 
The  voice  of  the  neighbourhood  would  be  with  him  for  nc 
turning  against  his  own  nephew,  even  if  it  ever  should  com 
to  be  known  that  he  had  reason  for  suspicions. 

It  is  hard  to  see  things  in  their  proper  light,  if  only  on 
eye  has  a  fly  in  it ;  but  if  both  are  in  that  sad  condition,  wh 
shall  be  blamed  for  winking?  Not  only  the  pastor,  but  a" 
his  flock,  were  in  need  of  wire  spectacles  now,  to  keep  thei 
vision  clear  and  their  foreheads  calm.  Thicker  than  flicHu 
around  the  milk-pail  rumours  came  flitting  daily;  and  evej* 
the  night — the  fair  time  of  thinking — was  busy  with  buz: 
ing  multitude. 

"Long  time  have  I  lived,  and  a  sight  have  I  seed,"  sai 
Zebedee  Tugwell  to  his  wife,  "of  things  as  I  couldn't  mat 
no  head  nor  tail  of ;  but  nothing  to  my  knowledge  ever  cooijiil 
nigh  the  sort  of  way  our  folk  has  taken  to  go  on.  Parso 
Twemlow  told  us,  when  the  war  began  again,  that  the  Lor] 
could  turn  us  all  into  Frenchmen  if  we  sinned  against  Hii 
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more  than  He  could  bear.  I  -^ere  fool  enough  to  laugh 
about  it  then,  not  intaking  how  it  could  be  on  this  side  of 
Kiugdoni  Come,  where  no  distinction  is  of  persons.  But 
now,  there  it  is — a  thing  the  Almighty  hath  in  hand;  and 
who  shall  say  Him  nay,  when  He  layeth  His  hand  to  it  ?" 

"I  reckon  'a  hath  begun  with  you  too,  Zeb,"  Mrs.  Tug- 
well  would  answer,  undesirably.  "To  be  always  going  on 
so  about  trash  trifles,  as  a  woman  hath  a  right  to  fly  up  at, 
but  no  man !  Surely  Dan  hath  a  right  to  his  politics  and  his 
parables,  as  much  as  any  lame  old  chap  that  sitteth  on  a 
bench.  He  works  hard  all  day,  and  he  aims  his  money; 
and  any  man  hath  a  right  to  wag  his  tongue  of  night-time, 
when  his  arms  and  his  legs  have  been  wagging  all  day." 

''Depends  upon  how  he  wags  'un.''  The  glance  of  old 
Tugwell  was  stern  as  he  spoke,  and  his  eyebrows  knitted 
over  it.  "If  for  a  yarn  to  plaise  children  or  maidens,  or  a 
bit  of  argyment  about  his  business,  or  talk  about  his  neigh- 
bour, or  aught  that  consarns  him — why,  lads  must  be  fools, 
and  I  can  smoke  my  pipe  and  think  that  at  his  age  I  was 
like  him.  But  when  it  comes  to  talking  of  his  betters,  and 
the  Government,  and  the  right  of  everybody  to  command 
the  ship,  and  the  soup — soup,  what  was  it  ?"' 

"Superior  position  of  the  working  classes,  dignity  of  la- 
bour, undefeasible  rights  of  mankind  to  the  soil  as  thej'  was 
born  in,  and  soshallistick — something." 

"So — shall — I — stick  equality,*'  Mr.  Tugwell  amended, 
triumphantly;  "and  so  shall  I  stick  him,  by  the  holy  poker, 
afore  the  end  of  the  week  is  out.  I've  a-been  fool  enough 
to  leave  off  ropes-ending  of  him  now  for  a  matter  of  two 
j^ears,  because  'a  was  good,  and  outgrowing  of  it  like,  and 
because  you  always  coom  between  us.  But  mind  you. 
mother,  I'll  have  none  of  that  next  time.  Business  I 
means,  and  good  measure  it  shall  be." 

"  Zeb  Tugwell,"  said  his  wife,  longing  greatly  to  defy  him, 
but  frightened  by  the  steadfast  gaze  she  met,  ' '  you  can  never 
mean  to  say  that  you  would  lay  your  hand  on  Dan — a  grown 
man,  a'most  as  big  as  yourself,  and  a  good  half-head  taller! 
Suppose  he  was  to  hit  you  back  again  I" 

"  If  he  did,  I  should  just  kill  him,"  Zeb  answered,  calmly. 
"  He  would  be  but  a  jellyfish  in  my  two  hands.  But  there, 
['11  not  talk  about  it,  mother.  No  need  to  trouble  you  with 
t.  'Tis  none  of  my  seeking — the  Lord  in  heaven  knows — 
out  a  job  as  He  hath  dutified  for  me  to  do.  I'll  go  out,  and 
nave  my  pipe,  and  dwell  on  it.'' 
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*'  And  I  may  lay  a  deal  of  it  on  myself,"  Mrs.  Tugwell  be 
^an  to  moan,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone;  "for  I  have  cockerec 
Dan  np,  and  there's  no  denying  it,  afore  Tim,  or  Tryphcna, 
or  Tabby,  or  Debby,  or  even  little  Solomon;  because  Ik 
were  the  first,  and  so  like  his  dear  father  afore  he  got  on  ii 
the  world  so.  Oh,  it  all  comes  of  that,  all  the  troubles  come.' 
of  that,  and  of  laying  up  of  money,  apart  from  your  wife. 
and  forgetting  almost  of  her  Christian  name !  And  the  verj 
same  thing  of  it — money,  money,  and  the  getting  on  wit! 
breeches  that  requireth  no  mending,  and  the  looking  ovei 
Church-books  at  gay  young  ladies — all  of  it  leadeth  to  th( 
same  bad  end  of  his  betters,  and  the  Government,  and  th< 
Soshallistick  Quality. 

"Why,  with  all  these  mercies,"  continued  Mrs.  Tugwell 
though  not  in  a  continuous  frame  of  mind,  as  Daniel  cami 
in  with  a  slow,  heavy  step,  and  sat  down  by  the  fire  in  si 
lence,  "all  these  mercies,  as  are  bought  and  paid  for,  fron 
one  and  sixpence  up  to  three  half-crowns,  and  gives  no  mor< 
trouble  beyond  dusting  once  a  week — how  any  one  can  laj 
his  eyes  on  other  people's  property,  without  consideration  o 
his  own,  as  will  be  after  his  poor  mother's  time,  is  to  m< 
quite  a  puzzle  and  a  pin-prick.  Not  as  if  they  was  owin^ 
for,  or  bought  at  auction,  or  so  much  as  beaten  down  by  six 
pence,  but  all  at  full  price  and  own  judgment,  paid  for  h} 
airnings  of  labour  and  perils  of  the  deep,  and  as  Widov 
Shanks  said,  the  last  time  she  was  here,  by  spoiling  of  tbi 
enemies  of  England,  who  makes  us  pay  tremenjious  for  'mos 
everything  we  lives  on.  And  I  know  who  would  under 
stand  them  crackeries,  and  dust  them  when  I  be  gone  to  dust 
and  see  her  own  pretty  face  in  them,  whenever  they  has  th 
back-varnish." 

Dan  knew  that  the  future  fair  owner  and  duster  designee 
by  his  mother  was  Miss  Cheeseman,  towards  whom  he  ha( 
cherished  tender  yearnings  in  the  sensible  and  wholesomt 
days.  And  if  Polly  Cheeseman  had  hung  herself  on  higl 
— which  she  might  have  done  without  a  bit  of  arrogance— 
perhaps  she  would  still  have  been  to  this  young  man  th« 
star  of  fate  and  glory,  instead  of  a  dip,  thirty-two  to  th< 
pound,  the  like  whereof  she  sold  for  a  farthing.  Distanc 
makes  the  difference. 

"He  that  won't  allow  heed  shall  pay  dear  in  his  need;' 
the  good  mother  grew  warm,  as  the  son  began  to  whistle 
"and  to  my  mind,  Master  Dan,  it  won't  be  long  afore  yoi] 
have  homer  things  to  think  of  than  politics.     '  Politics  i 
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Eddie-sticks'  was  what  men  of  my  age  used  to  say;  sensible 
aien  with  a  house  and  freehold,  and  a  pig"  of  their  own,  and 
experience.  And  such  a  man  I  might  have  had,  and  sensi- 
ble children  by  him,  children  as  never  would  have  whistled 
at  their  mother,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  your  poor  father,  Dan. 
Misguided  he  may  be,  and  too  much  of  his  own  way.  and 
Dot  well  enough  in  his  own  mind  to  take  in  a  woman's,  but 
for  all  that  he  hath  a  right  to  be  honoured  by  his  children, 
ind  to  lead  theu'  minds  in  mattei*5  touching  of  the  King,  and 
Church,  and  true  I'eligion.  Why,  only  last  night — no,  the 
aight  afore  last — I  met  Mrs.  Prater,  and  I  said  to  her — '' 

"You  told  me  all  that,  mother:  and  it  must  have  been  a 
week  ago ;  for  I  have  heai*d  it  every  night  this  week.  "What 
is  it  you  desire  that  I  should  do.  or  say,  or  think  V 

"Holy  mercy  I*'  cried  iM:^.  Tugwell,  "what  a  way  to  put 
things.  Dan!  All  I  desire  is  for  your  good  only,  and  so 
leadmg  on  to  the  comfort  of  the  rest.  For  the  whole  place 
>^  vrrong,  and  the  cat  sits  in  the  corner,  when  you  go  on 
i  politics  as  your  dear  father  grunts  at.  Xo  doubt  it 
may  all  be  very  fine  and  just,  and  worth  a  man  giving  his 
life  for.  if  he  don't  care  about  it,  nor  nobody  else:  but  even 
-f  it  was  to  keep  the  French  out,  and  yourn  goeth  nearer  to 
etting  them  in,  what  difference  of  a  button  would  it  make  to 

fs,  Dan.  compared  to  our  sticking  together,  and  feeding  with 
knowledge  and  a  yielding  to  the  fancies  of  each  other  T' 
,    "I  am  sure  it's  no  fault  of  mine,''  said  Daniel,  moved  from 
lis  high  ropes  by  this  last  appeal:  "  to  me  it  never  matters 
wopence  what  I  have  for  dinner,  and  you  saw  me  give  Tim 
11  the  brown  of  the  baked  potatoes  the  very  last  time  I  had 
dinner  here.     But  what  comes  above  all  those  little 
-'liiers  is  the  necessity  for  insisting  upon  freedom  of  opin- 
Dn.     I  don't  j)i*etend  to  be  so  old  as  my  father,  nor  to  know 
0  much  as  he  knows  about  the  world  in  general.     But  I 
""e  read  a  great  deal  more  than  he  has,  of  course,  because 
akes  a  long  time  to  get  a  book  with  the  right  end  to  him : 
I  have  thousrht,  without  knowing  it.  about  what  I  have 
-ad.  and  I  have  heard  very  clever  men  Twho  could  have 

0  desire  to  go  wrong,  but  quite  the  other  way)  carrying 

1  about  these  high  subjects,  l^eyond  me.  but  full  of  plain 
ruage.    And  I  won't  be  forced  out  of  a  word  of  it  by  fear. " 

But  for  love  of  your  mother  you  might  keep  it  under, 

think  it  all  inside  you,  without  bringing  of  it  out  in  the 

?nce  of  your  elders.     You  know  what  your  father  is — 

—- iu  as  never  vet  laiT.  his  tonofue  to  a  thin?  without  doinor 
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of  it,  right  or  wrong — right  or  wrong;  and  tliis  time  he  liath 
right,  and  tlie  law,  and  the  Lord,  and  the  King  himself,  to 
the  side  of  him.  And  a  rojoe's-end  in  his  pocket,  Dan,  as  I 
tried  to  steal  away,  but  he  were  too  wide-awake.  Sucli  a 
big  hard  one  you  never  did  see!" 

'*  A  rope's-end  for  me,  well  turned  twenty  years  of  age!'* 
cried  Daniel,  with  a  laugh,  but  not  a  merry  one;  "two  can 
play  at  that  game,  mother.  I'll  not  be  ropes-ended  by  nobod\'." 

"Then  you'll  be  rope-noosed;"  the  i)oor  mother  fell  into 
the  settle,  away  from  the  fire-light,  and  put  both  hands  over 
her  eyes,  to  shut  out  the  spectacle  of  Dan  dangling ;  "or  else 
your  father  will  be,  for  you.  Ever  since  the  Romans,  Dan, 
there  have  been  Tugwells,  and  res^DCcted  ten  times  more  than 
they  was.  Oh  do  'e,  do  'e  think ;  and  not  bring  us  all  to  the 
grave,  and  then  the  gallows !  Why,  I  can  mind  the  time,  no 
more  agone  than  last  Sunday,  when  you  used  to  lie  here  in 
the  hollow  of  my  arm,  without  a  stitch  of  clothes  on,  and 
kind  people  was  tempted  to  smack  you  in  pleasure,  because 
you  did  stick  out  so  prettily.  For  a  better-formed  baby 
there  never  was  seen,  nor  a  finer-tempered  one,  when  he  hac" 
his  way.  And  the  many  nights  I  walked  the  floor  with  you 
Dan,  when  your  first  tooth  was  coming  through,  the  size  o 
a  horse-radish,  and  your  father  most  wonderful  to  put  u] 
with  my  coo  to  you,  when  he  had  not  had  a  night  in  bed  fo 
nigh  three  weeks — oh,  Dan,  do  'e  think  of  things  as  consarn 
etli  your  homer  life,  and  things  as  is  above  all  reason ;  an( 
let  they  blessed  politics  go  home  to  them  as  trades  in  them. 

Mrs.  Tugwell's  tender  recollections  had  given  her  a  pain  ij 
the  part  where  Dan  was  nursed,  and  driven  her  out  of  tru 
logical  course;  but  she  came  back  to  it  before  Dan  had  tim 
to  finish,  the  interesting  pictures  of  himself  which  she  ha 
suggested. 

"Now  can  you  deny  a  word  of  that,  Dan  ?     And  if  nol 
what  is  there  more  to  say  ?     You  was  smacked  as  a  littl 
babe  by  many  people  kindly,  when  ever  so  much  tendere 
than  you  now  can  claim  to  be.     And  in  those  days  yo 
never  could  have  deserved  it  yet,  not  having  framed  a  wor 
beyond  '  Mam,'  and  'Da,'  and  both  of  those  made  much  o 
because  doubtful.     There  was  nothing  about  the  Constito* 
shun  then,  but  the  colour  of  the  tongue  and  the  condition  ( 
the  bowels ;  and  if  any  fool  had  asked  you  what  politics  wa 
you  would  have  sucked  your  thumb,  and  offered  them  1|  ]^ 
suck  it ;  for  generous  you  always  was,  and  just  came  afte 
And  what  cry  have  bigger  folk,  grown  upright  and  wicke( 
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"on,  DAX,  DO  'e  thixk  of  things  as  coNSAnNEiri  TOUR  HOMER  life" 

to  make  about  being  smacked,  when  they  deserve  it,  for 
meddling  with  matters  outside  of  their  business,  by  those  iu 
authority  over  them  ?" 

"Well,-  mother,  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  though  I  don't 
altogether  see  the  lines  of  it.  But  one  thing  I  will  promise 
you — whatever  father  does  to  me,  I  will  not  lift  a  hand 
against  him.     But  I  must  be  ofiP.     I  am  late  already." 

"Where  to,  Dan?  Where  to?  I  always  used  to  know, 
even  if  you  was  going  courting.  Go  a-courting,  Dan,  as 
much  as  ever  you  like,  only  don't  make  no  promises.  But 
whatever  you  do,  keep  away  from  that  bad,  wicked,  Free 
and  Frisky  Club,  my  dear." 

"Mother,  that's  the  very  place  I  am  just  bound  to.  After 
all  you  have  said,  I  would  have  stayed  away  to-night,  ex- 
cept for  being  on  the  list,  and  pledged  in  honour  to  twen- 
ty-eight questions,  all  bearing  upon  the  grand  issues  of  the 
age." 

"  I  don't  know  no  more  than  the  dead  what  that  means, 
Dan.  But  I  know  what  your  father  has  got  in  his  pocket 
for  you.  And  he  said  the  next  time  you  went  there,  you 
should  have  it." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

PATERNAL    DISCIPLINE. 

* '  The  Fair,  Free,  and  Frisky  " — as  they  called  themselves, 
were  not  of  a  violent  order  at  all,  neither  treasonable,  nor 
even  disloyal.  Their  Club,  if  it  deserved  the  name,  had  not 
been  of  political,  social,  or  even  convivial  intention,  but  had 
lapsed  unawares  into  all  three  uses,  and  most  of  all  that 
last  mentioned.  The  harder  the  times  are,  the  more  confi- 
dential (and  therefore  convivial)  do  Englishmen  become; 
and  if  Free-trade  survives  with  us  for  another  decade,  it 
will  be  the  death  of  total  abstinence.  But  now  they  had 
bad  times  without  Free-trade — that  Goddess  being  still  in 
the  goose-egg — and  when  two  friends  met,  without  a  river 
between  them,  they  were  bound  to  drink  one  another's 
health,  and  did  it,  without  the  unstable  and  cold-blooded 
element.  The  sense  of  this  duty  was  paramount  among  the 
"Free  and  Frisky,"  and  without  it  their  final  cause  would 
have  vanished  long  ago,  and  therewith  their  former  one. 

None  of  the  old-established  folk  of  the  blue  blood  of 
Springhaven,  such  as  the  Tugwells,  the  Shankses,  the  Pra- 
ters, the  Bowleses,  the  Stickfasts,  the  Blocks,  or  the  Ked- 
gers,  would  have  anything  to  do  with  this  Association, 
which  had  formed  itself  among  them,  like  an  anti-corn-law 
league,  for  the  destruction  of  their  rights  and  properties. 
Its  origin  had  been  commercial,  and  its  principles  aggres- 
sive, no  less  an  outrage  being  contemplated  than  the  pur- 
chase of  fish  at  low  figures  on  the  beach,  and  the  speedy 
distribution  of  that  slippery  ware  among  the  nearest  vil- 
lages and  towns.  But  from  time  immemorial  the  trade  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  few  stanch  factors,  who  paid  a  price 
governed  by  the  seasons  and  the  weather,  and  sent  the  com- 
modity as  far  as  it  would  go  with  soundness  and  the  hope 
of  freshness.  Springhaven  believed  that  it  supplied  all 
London,  and  was  proud  and  blest  in  so  believing.  With 
these  barrowmen,  hucksters,  and  pedlers  of  fish  it  would 
have  no  manifest  dealing;  but  if  the  factors  who  managed 
the  trade  chose  to  sell  their  refuse  or  surplus  to  them,  that 
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was  their  own  business.  In  this  way  perhaps,  and  by  bar- 
gains on  the  sly,  these  petty  dealers  managed  to  procure 
enough  to  carry  on  their  weekly  enterprise,  and  for  a  cer- 
tain good  reason  took  a  room  and  court-yard  handy  to  the 
Darling  Arms,  to  discuss  other  people's  business  and  their 
own.  The  good  reason  was  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
leave  the  village,  with  their  barrows  or  trucks  or  baskets, 
until  the  night  had  fallen,  on  penalty  of  being  pelted  with 
their  own  wares.  Such  was  the  dignity  of  this  i)lace,  and 
its  noble  abhorrence  of  anything  low. 

The  vision  of  lofty  institutions  which  one  may  not  par- 
ticipate in  inspires  in  the  lower  human  nature  more  jealousy 
than  admiration.  These  higglers  may  have  been  very  hon- 
est fellows  in  all  but  pecuniary  questions,  and  possibly  con- 
tinued to  be  so  in  the  bosom  of  their  own  families.  But 
here  in  Springhaven,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  they 
were  almost  compelled  to  be  radicals,  even  as  the  sweetest 
cow's  milk  turns  sour  when  she  can  just  reach  red  clover 
with  her  breath,  but  not  her  lips.  But  still  they  were  not 
without  manners,  and  reason,  and  good-will  to  people  who 
had  patience  with  them.  This  enabled  them  to  argue  lofty 
questions  without  black  eyes,  or  kicking,  or  even  tweak  of 
noses ;  and  a  very  lofty  question  was  now  before  them. 

To  get  once  into  Admiral  Darling's  employment  was 
to  obtain  a  vested  interest,  so  kind  was  his  nature  and  so 
forgiving,  especially  when  he  had  scolded  anybody.  Mr. 
Swipes,  the  head  gardener  for  so  many  years,  held  an  estate 
of  freehold  in  the  garden — although  he  had  no  head,  and 
would  never  be  a  gardener  till  the  hanging  gardens  of 
Babylon  should  be  hung  on  the  top  of  the  tower  of  Babel — 
with  a  vested  remainder  to  his  son,  and  a  contingent  one  to 
all  descendants.  Yet  this  man,  although  his  hands  were 
generally  in  his  pockets,  had  not  enough  sense  of  their 
linings  to  feel  that  continuance,  usage,  institution,  orderly 
sequence,  heredity,  and  such  like,  were  the  buttons  of  his 
coat  and  the  texture  of  his  breeches,  and  the  warmth  of  his 
body  inside  them.  Therefore  he  never  could  hold  aloof 
from  the  Free  and  Frisky  gatherings,  and  accepted  the 
chair  upon  Bumper-nights,  when  it  was  a  sinecure  benefice. 

This  was  a  Bumper-night,  and  in  the  chair  sat  Mr.  Swipes, 
discharging  gracefully  the  arduous  duties  of  the  office, 
which  consisted  mainly  in  calling  upon  members  for  a 
speech,  a  sentiment,  or  a  song,  and  in  default  of  mental  sat- 
isfaction, bodily  amendment  by  a  pint  all  round.     But  as 
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soon  as  Dan  Tugwell  entered  the  room,  tlie  Free-and-Frisk- 
ies  with  one  accord  returned  to  loftier  business.  Mr.  Swipes, 
tlio  gay  Liber  of  the  genial  hour,  retired  from  tlie  chair, 
and  his  place  was  taken  by  a  Liberal — though  the  name 
was  not  yet  invented — estranged  from  his  own  godfather. 
This  was  a  hard  man,  who  made  salt  herrings,  and  longed 
to  cure  everything  fresh  in  the  world. 

Dan,  being  still  a  very  tender  youth,  and  quite  unaccus- 
tomed to  public  speaking,  was  abashed  by  these  tokens  of 
his  own  importance,  and  heartily  wished  that  he  had 
stopped  at  home.  It  never  occurred  to  his  simple  mind 
that  his  value  was  not  political,  but  commercial;  not  ''an- 
thropological," but  fishy,  the  main  ambition  of  the  Free 
and  Frisky  Club  having  long  been  the  capture  of  his  father. 
If  once  Zeb  Tugwell  could  be  brought  to  treat,  a  golden  era 
would  dawn  upon  them,  and  a  boundless  vision  of  free- 
trade,  when  a  man  might  be  paid  for  refusing  to  sell  fish, 
as  he  now  is  for  keeping  to  himself  his  screws.  Dan  knew 
not  these  things,  and  his  heart  misgave  him,  and  he  wished 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  twenty-eight  questions  set 
down  in  his  name  for  solution. 

However,  his  disturbance  of  mind  was  needless,  concern- 
ing those  great  issues.  All  the  members,  except  the  chair- 
man, had  forgotten  all  about  them;  and  the  only  matter 
they  cared  about  was  to  make  a  new  member  of  Daniel.  A 
little  flourish  went  on  about  large  things  (which  nobody 
knew  or  cared  to  know),  then  the  table  was  hammered  w^itli 
the  heel  of  a  pipe,  and  Dan  was  made  a  Free-and-Frisky — 
an  honorary  member,  with  nothing  to  pay,  and  the  honour 
on  their  side,  they  told  him;  and  every  man  rose,  with  his 
pot  in  one  hand  and  his  pipe  in  the  other,  yet  able  to  stand, 
and  to  thump  with  his  heels,  being  careful.  Then  the  Pres- 
ident made  entry  in  a  book,  and  bowed,  and  Dan  was  re- 
quested to  sign  it.  In  the  fervour  of  good-will,  and  fine 
feeling,  and  the  pride  of  popularity,  the  young  man  was  not 
old  enough  to  resist,  but  set  his  name  down  firmly.  Then 
all  shook  hands  with  him,  and  the  meeting  was  declared  to 
be  festive,  in  honour  of  a  new  and  noble  member. 

It  is  altogether  wrong  to  say — though  many  people  said 
it — that  young  Dan  Tugwell  was  even  a  quarter  of  a  sheet 
in  the  wind  when  he  steered  his  way  home.  His  head  was 
as  solid  as  that  of  his  father,  which,  instead  of  growing  light, 
increased  in  specific,  generic,  and  differential  gravity,  under  I 
circumstances  which  tend  otherwise,  with  an  age  like  ours, 
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that  insists  upon  sobriety,  without  allowing  practice.  All 
Springhaven  folk  had  long  practice  in  the  art  of  keeping 
sober,  and  if  ever  a  man  walked  with  his  legs  outside  his 
influence,  it  was  always  from  defect  of  proper  average  quite 
lately. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  young  man  came  home  with  an 
enlarged  map  of  the  future  in  hi-s  mind,  a  brisk  and  elastic 
rise  in  his  walk,  and  his  head  much  encouraged  to  go  on 
with  liberal  and  indescribable  feelings.  In  accordance  with 
these,  he  expected  his  mother  to  be  ready  to  embrace  him  at 
the  door,  while  a  saucepan  simmered  on  the  good-night  of 
the  wood-ash,  with  just  as  much  gentle  breath  of  onion  from 
the  cover  as  a  youth  may  taste  dreamily  from  the  lips  of 
love.  But  oh,  instead  of  this,  he  met  his  father,  spread  out 
and  yet  solid  across  the  doorway,  with  very  large  arms  bare 
and  lumpy  in  the  gleam  of  a  fireplace  uncrowned  by  any  pot. 
Dan's  large  ideas  vanished,  like  a  blaze  without  a  bottom. 

"Rather  late,  Daniel,"  said  the  captain  of  Springhaven, 
with  a  nod  of  his  great  head,  made  gigantic  on  the  ceiling. 
"  All  the  rest  are  abed,  the  proper  place  for  honest  folk.  I 
suppose  you've  been  aiming  money,  overtime?" 

"Not  I,"  said  Dan;  "I  work  hard  enough  all  day.  I 
just  looked  in  at  the  Club,  and  had  a  little  talk  of  politics." 

"The  Club, indeed !  The  stinking  barrow-grinders !  Did 
I  tell  you,  or  did  I  forget  to  tell  you,  never  to  go  there  no 
more?" 

"You  told  me  fast  enough,  father;  no  doubt  about  that. 
But  I  am  not  aboard  your  boat,  when  I  happen  on  dry  land, 
and  I  am  old  enough  now  to  have  opinions  of  my  own." 

"Oh, that's  it, is  it ?  And  to  upset  all  the  State,  the  King, 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Parliamentary  House,  and  all 
as  is  descended  from  the  Romans  ?  Well,  and  what  did 
their  Wusships  say  to  you  ?  Did  they  anoint  you  king  of 
slooshings  ? " 

"Father,  they  did  this — and  you  have  a  right  to  know 
it;"  Dan  spoke  with  a  grave  debative  tone,  though  his  voice 
became  doubtful,  as  he  saw  that  his  father  was  quietly  seek- 
ing for  something;  "almost  before  I  knew  what  was  com- 
ing, they  had  made  me  a  member,  and  I  signed  the  book. 
They  have  no  desire  to  upset  the  kingdom ;  I  heard  no  talk 
of  that  kind;  only  that  every  man  should  have  his  own 
opinions,  and  be  free  to  show  what  can  be  said  for  them. 
And  you  know,  father,  that  the  world  goes  on  by  reason, 
and  justice,  and  good- will,  and  fair  play — " 
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"No,  it  don't,"  cried  the  captain,  who  had  found  what 
he  wanted;  "if  it  had  to  wait  for  they,  it  would  never  go 
on  at  all.  It  goes  on  by  government,  and  management, 
and  discipline,  and  the  stopping  of  younkers  from  their 
blessed  foolery,  and  by  the  ten  commandments,  and  the 
proverbs  of  King  Solomon.  You  to  teach  your  father  how 
the  world  goes  on !     Off  with  your  coat,  and  I'll  teach  you." 

"Father,"  said  Dan,  with  his  milder  nature  trembling  at 
the  stern  resolution  in  his  father's  eyes,  as  the  hearth-fire 
flashing  up  showed  their  stronger  flash,  "you  will  never  do 
such  a  thing,  at  my  age  and  size  ?" 

"Won't  I?"  answered  Zebedee,  cracking  in  the  air  the 
three  knotted  tails  of  the  stout  hempen  twist.      "As  for 
your  age,  why,  it  ought  to  know  better;  and  as  for  your 
.  size,  why,  the  more  room  for  this !" 

It  never  came  into  Daniel's  head  that  he  should  either 
resist  or  run  away.  But  into  his  heart  came  the  deadly 
sense  of  disgrace  at  being  flogged,  even  by  his  own  father, 
at  full  age  to  have  a  wife  and  even  children  of  his  own. 

"Father,"  he  said,  as  he  j)ulled  off  his  coat  and  red  striped 
shirt,  and  showed  his  broad  white  back,  "if  you  do  this 
thing,  you  will  never  set  eyes  on  my  face  again — so  help  me 
God!" 

"  Don't  care  if  I  don't,"  the  captain  shouted.  "  You  was 
never  son  of  mine,  to  be  a  runagate  and  traitor.  How  old 
be  you.  Master  Free-and -Frisky,  to  larn  me  how  the  world 
goes  on  ?" 

"As  if  you  don't  know,  father!  The  fifteenth  of  last 
March  I  was  twenty  years  of  age." 

"Then  one  for  each  year  of  your  life,  my  lad,  and  anoth- 
er to  make  a  man  of  thee.  This  little  tickler  hath  three 
tails;  seven  threes  is  twenty-one — comes  just  right." 

When  his  father  had  done  with  him,  Dan  went  softly  up 
the  dark  staircase  of  old  ship  timber,  and  entering  his  own 
little  room,  struck  a  light.  He  saw  that  his  bed  was  turned 
down  for  him  by  the  loving  hand  of  his  mother,  and  that 
his  favourite  brother  Solomon,  the  youngest  of  the  Tugwell 
race,  was  sleeping  sweetly  in  the  opposite  cot.  Then  he 
caught  a  side  view  of  his  own  poor  back  in  the  little  black- 
framed  looking-glass,  and  Avas  quite  amazed ;  for  he  had  not 
felt  much  pain,  neither  flinched,  nor  winced,  nor  spoken. 
In  a  moment  self-pity  did  more  than  pain,  indignation,  out- 
rage, or  shame  could  do;  it  brought  large  tears  into  hig 
softened  eyes,  and  a  long  sob  into  his  swelling  throat. 
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He  had  borne  himself  like  a  man  when  flogged ;  but  no-w 
le behaved  in  the  manner  of  a  boy.  "He  shall  never  hear 
:he  last  of  this  job,"  he  muttered,  "  as  long  as  mother  has  a 
iongue  in  her  head."  To  this  end  he  filled  a  wet  sponge 
vith  the  red  proofs  of  his  scourging,  laid  it  where  it  must  be 
.een,  and  beside  it  a  leaf  torn  from  his  wage-book,  on  which 
le  had  written  with  a  trembling  hand :  ' '  He  says  that  I  am  no 
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SOU  of  his,  and  tliis  looks  like  it.     Signed,  Daniel  Tugwell, 
or  whatever  my  name  ou<^ht  to  be." 

Then  he  washed  and  dressed  with  neat's-foot  oil  all  of  his 
wounds  that  he  could  reach,  and  tied  a  band  of  linen  over 
them,  and  in  spite  of  increasing  smarts  and  pangs,  dressed 
himself  carefully  in  his  Sunday  clothes.  From  time  to  time 
he  listened  for  his  father's  step,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no 
bolt  to  his  door,  and  to  burn  a  light  so  late  was  against  all 
law.  But  nobody  came  to  disturb  him;  his  mother  at  the 
end  of  the  passage  slept  heavily,  and  his  two  child-sisters  in 
the  room  close  by,  Tabby  and  Debby,  were  in  the  land  of 
dreams,  as  far  gone  as  little  Solly  was.  Having  turned  out 
his  tools  from  their  flat  flag  basket,  or  at  least  all  but  three 
or  four  favourites,  he  filled  it  with  other  clothes  likely  to  be 
needed,  and  buckled  it  over  his  hatchet-head.  Then  the 
beating  of  his  heart  was  like  a  flail  inside  a  barn,  as  he  stole 
along  silently  for  one  terrible  good-bye. 

This  was  to  his  darling  pet  of  all  pets,  Debby,  who  wor- 
shipped this  brother  a  great  deal  more  than  she  worshipped 
her  heavenly  Father;  because,  as  she  said  to  her  mother, 
when  rebuked — ''I  can  see  Dan,  mother,  but  I  can't  see 
Him.  Can  I  sit  in  His  lap,  mother,  and  look  into  His  face, 
and  be  told  pretty  stories,  and  eat  apples  all  the  time?" 
Tabby  was  of  different  grain,  and  her  deity  was  Tim;  for 
she  was  of  the  Tomboy  kind,  and  had  no  imagination.  But 
Debby  was  enough  to  make  a  sound  and  seasoned  heart  to 
ache,  as  she  lay  in  her  little  bed,  with  the  flush  of  sleep 
deepening  the  delicate  tint  of  her  cheeks,  shedding  bright 
innocence  fresh  from  heaven  on  the  tranquil  droop  of  ej^e- 
lid  and  the  smiling  curve  of  lip.  Her  hair  lay  fluttered,  as 
if  by  play  with  the  angels  that  protected  her;  and  if  she 
could  not  see  her  heavenly  Father,  it  was  not  because  she 
was  out  of  His  sight. 

A  better  tear  than  was  ever  shed  by  self-pity,  or  any  other 
selfishness,  ran  down  the  cheek  she  had  kissed  so  often,  and 
fell  upon  her  coaxing,  nestling  neck.  Then  Dan,  with  his 
candle  behind  the  curtain,  set  a  long  light  kiss  upon  the  ] 
forehead  of  his  darling,  and  with  a  heart  so  full,  and  yet  so 
empty,  took  one  more  gaze  at  her,  and  then  was  gone. 
With  the  basket  in  his  hand,  he  dropped  softly  from  his 
window  upon  the  pile  of  sea- weed  at  the  back  of  the  house 
— collected  to  make  the  walls  wholesome — and  then,  caring 
little  what  his  course  might  be,  was  led  perhaps  by  the  force 
of  habit  down  the  footpath  towards  the  beach.     So  late  at 
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niglit,  it  was  not  likely  that  any  one  would  disturb  him 
ihere,  and  no  one  in  the  cottage  which  he  had  left  would 
niss  him  before  the  morning.  The  end  of  October  now 
ivas  near,  the  nights  were  long,  and  he  need  not  hurry. 
He  might  even  lie  down  in  his  favourite  boat,  the  best  of 
aer  size  in  Springhaven,  the  one  he  had  built  among  the 
'abbits.  There  he  could  say  good-bye  to  all  that  he  had 
tnown  and  loved  so  long,  and  be  off,  before  dawn,  to  some 
Dlace  where  he  might  earn  his  crust  and  think  his  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

SORE    TEMPTATION. 


When  a  man's  spirit  and  heart  are  low,  and  the  world 
seems  turned  against  him,  he  had  better  stop  both  ears  than 
learken  the  sound  of  the  sad  sea  waves  at  night.  Even 
f  he  can  see  their  movement,  with  the  moon  behind  them, 
Irawing  paths  of  rippled  light,  and  boats  (with  white  sails 
pluming  shadow,  or  thin  oars  that  dive  for  gems),  and  per- 
laps  a  merry  crew  with  music,  coming  home  not  all  sea- 
sick—well,  even  so,  in  the  summer  sparkle,  the  long  low 
[all  of  the  waves  is  sad.  But  how  much  more  on  a  winter 
[light,  when  the  moon  is  away  below  the  sea,  and  weary 
svaters  roll  unseen  from  a  vast  profundity  of  gloom,  fall  un- 
reckoned,  and  are  no  more  than  a  wistful  moan,  as  man  is ! 

The  tide  was  at  quarter-ebb,  and  a  dismal  haze  lay  thick 
[)n  shore  and  sea.  It  was  not  enough  to  be  called  a  fog,  or 
even  a  mist,  but  quite  enough  to  deaden  the  gray  light,  al- 
ways flowing  along  the  boundary  of  sky  and  sea.  But  over 
the  wet  sand  and  the  white  frill  of  the  gently  gurgling  waves 
more  of  faint  light,  or  rather,  perhaps,  less  of  heavy  night, 
prevailed.  But  Dan  had  keen  eyes,  and  was  well  accus- 
tomed to  the  tricks  of  darkness;  and  he  came  to  take  his 
leave  forever  of  the  fishing  squadron,  with  a  certainty  of 
knowing  all  the  five,  as  if  by  daylight — for  now  there  were 
only  five  again. 

As  the  tide  withdrew,  the  fishing-smacks  (which  had 
scarcely  earned  their  name  of  late)  were  compelled  to  make 
the  best  of  the  world  until  the  tide  came  back  again.  To 
judge  by  creakings,  strainings,  groanings,  and  even  grindings 
of  timber  millstones  (if  there  yet  lives  in  Ireland  the  good- 
will for  a  loan  to  us),  all  these  little  craft  were  making 
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dreadful  hardship  of  the  abandonment  which  man  and  na^ 
ure  inflicted  on  them  every  thirteenth  hour.  But  all  things 
do  make  more  noise  at  night,  when  they  get  the  chance  (per- 
haps in  order  to  assert  their  own  prerogative),  and  they 
seem  to  know  that  noise  goes  further,  and  assumes  a  higher 
character,  when  men  have  left  off  making  it. 

The  poor  young  fisherman's  back  was  getting  very  sore 
by  this  time,  and  he  began  to  look  about  for  the  white  side- 
streak  which  he  had  painted  along  the  water-line  of  that 
new  boat,  to  distract  the  meddlesome  gaze  of  rivals  from 
the  peculiar  curve  below,  which  even  Admiral  Darling  had 
not  noticed  when  he  passed  her  on  the  beach ;  but  Nelson 
would  have  spied  it  out  in  half  a  second,  and  known  all 
about  it  in  the  other  half.  Dan  knew  that  he  should  find  a 
very  fair  berth  there,  with  a  roll  or  two  of  stuff  to  lay  his 
back  on,  and  a  piece  of  tarpauling  to  draw  over  his  legs. 
In  the  faint  light  that  hovered  from  the  breaking  of  the 
wavelets  he  soon  found  his  boat,  and  saw  a  tall  man  stand- 
ing by  her. 

"Daniel,"  said  the  tall  man,  without  moving,  "my  sight 
is  very  bad  at  night,  but  unless  it  is  worse  than  usual,  you 
are  my  admired  friend  Daniel.  A  young  man  in  a  thou- 
sand— one  who  dares  to  think." 

"Yes,  Squire  Carne,"  the  admired  friend  replied,  with  a 
touch  of  hat  protesting  against  any  claim  to  friendship; 
"Dan  Tugwell,  at  your  service.  And  I  have  thought  too 
much,  and  been  paid  out  for  it."  * 

"You  see  me  in  a  melancholy  attitude,  and  among  melan- 
choly surroundings."  Caryl  Carne  offered  his  hand  as  he 
spoke,  and  Dan  took  it  with  great  reverence.  "The  truth 
is,  that  anger  at  a  gross  injustice,  which  has  just  come  to 
my  knowledge,  drove  me  from  my  books  and  sad  family 
papers,  in  the  room  beneath  the  roof  of  our  good  Widow 
Shanks.  And  I  needs  must  come  down  here  to  think  be- 
side the  sea,  which  seems  to  be  the  only  free  thing  in  Eng- 
land.    But  I  little  expected  to  see  you." 

"And  I  little  expected  to  be  here,  Squire  Carne.  But 
if  not  making  too  bold  to  ask— was  it  anybody  that  was 
beaten  ?" 

' '  Beaten  is  not  the  right  word  for  it,  Dan ;  cruelly  flogged 
and  lashed,  a  dear  young  friend  of  mine  has  been — as  fine 
a  young  fellow  as  ever  lived — and  now  he  has  not  got  a 
sound  place  on  his  back.  And  why  ?  Because  he  was  poor, 
and  dared  to  lift  his  eyes  to  a  rich  young  lady." 
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"But  he  was  not  flogged  by  his  own  father  ?"  asked  Dan, 
leeply  interested  in  this  romance,  and  rubbing  his  back, 
js  the  pain  increased  with  sympathy. 

"Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,"  replied  the  other;  "such  a 
ihing  would  be  impossible,  even  in  England.  No ;  his  f a- 
:her  took  his  j)art,  as  any  father  in  the  world  would  do ;  even 
f  the  great  man,  the  young  lady's  father,  should  happen  to 
be  his  own  landlord." 

A  very  black  suspicion  crossed  the  mind  of  Dan,  for  Carne 
possessed  the  art  of  suggesting  vile  suspicions:  might  Ad- 
niral  Darling  have  discovered  something,  and  requested 
Dan's  father  to  correct  him  ?  It  was  certain  that  the  Ad- 
miral, so  kind  of  heart,  would  never  have  desired  such  se- 
ferity ;  but  he  might  have  told  Captain  Tugwell,  with  whom 
le  had  a  talk  almost  every  time  they  met,  that  his  eldest  son 
svanted  a  little  discipline ;  and  the  Club  might  have  served 
IS  a  pretext  for  this,  when  the  true  crime  must  not  be  de- 
clared, by  reason  of  its  enormity.  Dan  closed  his  teeth,  and 
English  air  grew  bitter  in  his  mouth,  as  this  belief  ran 
through  him. 

*' Good-night,  my  young  friend  ;  I  am  beginning  to  re- 
cover," Carne  continued,  briskly,  for  he  knew  that  a  nail 
maps  in  good  oak  when  the  hammer  falls  too  heavily. 
"What  is  a  little  bit  of  outrage,  after  all  ?  When  I  have 
been  in  England  a  few  years  more,  I  shall  laugh  at  myself 
for  having  loved  fair  play  and  self-respect,  in  this  innocent 
jroung  freshness.  We  must  wag  as  the  world  does  ;  and 
you  know  the  proverb,  What  makes  the  world  wag,  but  the 
sveight  of  the  bag  ?" 

"  But  if  you  were  more  in  earnest,  sir — or  at  least — I  mean, 
f  you  were  not  bound  here  by  property  and  business,  and  an 
mcient  family,  and  things  you  could  not  get  away  from,  and 
f  you  wanted  only  to  be  allowed  fair  play,  and  treated  as  a 
nan  by  other  men,  and  be  able  to  keep  your  own  money 
vhen  you  earned  it,  or  at  least  to  buy  your  own  victuals 
vith  it — what  would  you  try  to  do,  or  what  part  of  the 
:ountry  would  you  think  best  to  go  to  ?" 

"Dan,  you  must  belong  to  a  very  clever  family.  It  is 
iseless  to  shake  your  head — you  must ;  or  you  never  could 
>ut  such  questions,  so  impossible  to  answer.  In  all  this 
'lessed  island,  there  is  no  spot  yet  discovered  where  such 
bsurd  visions  can  be  realized.  Nay,  nay,  my  romantic 
fiend;  be  content  with  more  than  the  average  blessings  of 
lis  land.     You  are  not  starved,  you  are  not  imprisone-ii, 
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you  are  not  even  beaten;  and  if  you  arc  not  allowed  to 
think,  what  liarm  of  that  ?  If  you  thought  all  day,  you 
would  never  dare  to  act  upon  your  thoughts,  and  so  you 
are  better  without  them.  Tush !  an  Englishman  was  never 
born  for  freedom.     Good-night." 

"  But,  sir,  Squire  Carne,"  cried  Dan,  pursuing  him,  "  there 
is  one  thing  which  you  do  not  seem  to  know.  I  am  driven 
away  from  this  place  to-night ;  and  it  would  have  been 
so  kind  of  you  to  advise  me  w^here  to  go  to." 

' '  Driven  aw^ay !"  exclaimed  Carne,  with  amazement.  * '  The 
pride  of  the  village  driven  out  of  it!  You  may  be  driv- 
ing yourself  away,  Tugwell,  through  some  scrape,  or  lov€ 
affair ;  but  when  that  blows  over  you  will  soon  comt 
back.  What  would  Springhaven  do  without  you  ?  Anc 
your  dear  good  father  would  never  let  you  go." 

"I  am  not  the  pride,  but  the  shame,  of  the  village."  Dai 
forgot  all  his  home-pride  at  last.  ' '  And  my  dear  good  h 
ther  is  the  man  who  has  done  it.  He  has  leathered  m<| 
worse  than  the  gentleman  you  spoke  of,  and  without  hall 
so  much  to  be  said  against  him.  For  nothing  but  going  t<| 
the  Club  to-night,  where  I  am  sure  we  drank  King  George'f 
health,  my  father  has  lashed  me  so  that  I  am  ashamed  to  tell 
it.  And  I  am  sure  that  I  never  meant  to  tell  it,  until  youl 
kindness,  in  a  "way  of  speaking,  almost  drove  it  out  of  me. "I 

"Daniel  Tugwell,"  Carne  answered,  with  solemnity, ' ' thij 
is  beyond  belief,  even  in  England.  You  must  have  fallef 
asleep,  Dan,  in  the  middle  of  large  thoughts,  and  dreamej 
this  great  impossibility." 

"My  back  knows  whether  it  has  been  a  dream,  sir. 
never  heard  of  dreams  as  left  one-and-tw^enty  lines  behinl 
them.  But  whether  it  be  one,  or  whether  it  be  twenl^l 
makes  no  odds  of  value.  The  disgrace  it  is  that  drives  nl 
out." 

"Is  there  no  way  of  healing  this  sad  breach?"  Can| 
asked,  in  a  tone  of  deep  compassion;  "if  your  father  cou] 
be  brought  to  beg  your  pardon,  or  even  to  say  that  he  w;) 
sorry — " 

"He,  sir!     If  such  a  thing  was  put  before  him,  his  a{ 
swer  would  be  just  to  do  it  again,  if  I  w^ere  fool  enough 
go  near  him.     You  are  too  mild  of  nature,  sir,  to  und(! 
stand  what  father  is." 

"  It  is  indeed  horrible,  too  horrible  to  think  of  " — the  voi| 
of  this  kind  gentleman  betrayed  that  he  was  shudderiDJ 
"If  a  Frenchman  did  such  a  thing,  he  would  be  torn 
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pieces.  But  no  Frencli  father  would  ever  dream  of  sucli 
atrocitj'.  He  would  rather  flog  himself  within  an  inch  of 
his  own  life." 

"Are  they  so  much  better,  then,  and  kinder,  than  us  Eng^ 
lishmen  ?*'  In  spite  of  all  his  pain  and  grief,  Dan  could  not 
help  smiling  at  the  thought  of  his  father  ropes-ending  him- 
self.     "So  superior  to  us,  sir,  in  every  way  ?"' 

"In  almost  every  way,  I  am  sorry  to  confess.  I  fear, 
indeed,  in  every  way,  except  bodily  strength,  and  obstinate, 
ignorant  endurance,  miscalled  'courage,'  and  those  rough 
qualities — whatever  they  may  be — which  seem  needful  for 
the  making  of  a  seaman.  But  in  good  manners,  justice,  the 
sense  of  what  is  due  fix)m  one  man  to  another,  in  dignity, 
equality,  temperance,  benevolence,  largeness  of  feeling,  and 
quickness  of  mind,  and  above  all  in  love  of  freedom,  they 
are  very,  very  sadly  far  beyond  us.  And  indeed  I  have 
been  led  to  think  from  some  of  your  finer  perceptions,  Dan, 
that  you  must  have  a  share  of  French  blood  in  your  veins." 

"Me,  sir!"  cried  Dan,  jumping  back,  in.  a  style  which 
showed  the  distance  between  faith  and  argument;  "no.  sir, 
thank  God  there  was  never  none  of  that;  but  all  English, 
with  some  of  the  Eomans,  who  was  pretty  near  equal  to  us, 
from  what  I  hear.  I  suppose,  Squire  Carne,  you  thought 
that  low  of  me  because  I  made  a  fuss  about  being  larruped, 
the  same  as  a  Frenchman  I  pulled  out  of  the  water  did  about 
my  doing  of  it,  as  if  I  could  have  helped  it.  Xo  English- 
man would  have  said  much  about  that;  but  they  seem  to 
make  more  fuss  than  we  do.  And  I  dare  say  it  was  French- 
like of  me.  to  go  on  about  my  hiding." 

"Daniel,"  answered  Caryl  Carne,  in  alarm  at  this  British 
sentiment,  "as  a  man  of  self-respect,  you  have  only  one 
course  left,  if  your  father  refuses  to  apologize.  You  must 
cast  ofiP  his  tyranny ;  you  must  prove  yourself  a  man ;  you 
must  begin  life  upon  your  own  account.  Xo  more  of  this 
drudgery,  and  slavery  for  others, who  allow  you  no  rights  in 
return.  But  a  nobler  employment  among  free  people,  with 
a  chance  of  asserting  your  courage  and  manhood,  and  a  cer- 
tainty that  no  man  will  think  you  his  bond-slave  because 
you  were  born  upon  his  land,  or  in  his  house.  My  father 
behaved  to  me— well,  it  does  not  matter.  He  might  have 
repented  of  it,  if  he  had  lived  longer;  and  I  feel  ashamed  to 
speak  of  it,  after  such  a  case  as  youi's.  But  behold,  how 
greatly  it  has  been  for  my  advantage!  Without  that.  I 
might  now  have  been  a  true  and  simple  EngUshman !" 
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Came  (who  had  taken  most  kindly  to  the  fortune  which 
made  him  an  untrue  Englishman)  clapped  his  breast  with 
both  hands;  not  proudly,  as  a  Frenchman  does,  nor  yet  with 
that  abasliment  and  contempt  of  demonstration  which  make 
a  true  Briton  very  clumsy  in  such  doings;  while  Daniel  Tug- 
w^ell,  being  very  solid,  and  by  no  means  "emotional" — as 
people  call  it  nowadays — was  looking  at  him,  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  (which  w^ould  have  been  greater  by  daylight), 
with  gratitude,  and  w^onder,  and  consideration,  and  some 
hesitation  about  his  foreign  sentiments. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Dan,  with  the  usual  impulse  of  the 
British  workman,  "  is  there  any  sort  of  work  as  you  could 
find  for  me,  to  earn  my  own  living,  and  be  able  to  think 
afterwards  ?" 

"  There  is  work  of  a  noble  kind,  such  as  any  man  of  high 
nature  may  be  proud  to  share  in,  to  which  it  is  possible  that 
I  might  get  an  entrance  for  you,  if  there  should  be  a  va- 
cancy; work  of  high  character,  such  as  admits  of  no  hig- 
gling and  haggling,  and  splitting  of  halfpence,  but  an  inde- 
pendent feeling,  and  a  sense  of  advancing  the  liberty  of 
mankind,  without  risking  a  penny,  but  putting  many 
guineas  into  one's  own  pocket,  and  so  becoming  fitted  for 
a  loftier  line  of  life." 

"Is  it  smuggling,  sir?"  Daniel  asked, with  sore  misgiv- 
ings, for  he  had  been  brought  up  to  be  very  shy  of  that. 
"Many  folk  consider  that  quite  honest;  but  father  calls  it 
roguery — though  I  never  shall  hear  any  more  of  his  opin- 
ions now." 

"Sigh  not,  friend  Daniel;  sigh  not  so  heavily  at  your 
own  emancipation."  Carne  never  could  resist  the  chance 
of  a  little  bit  of  sarcasm,  though  it  often  injured  his  own 
plots.  "Smuggling  is  a  very  fine  pursuit,  no  doubt,  but 
petty  in  comparison  with  large  affairs  like  ours.  No,  Dan 
Tugwell,  I  am  not  a  smuggler,  but  a  high  politician,  and 
a  polisher  of  mankind.  How  soon  do  you  think  of  leaving 
this  outrageous  hole  ?" 

Despite  the  stupid  outrage  upon  himself,  Dan  was  too 
loyal  and  generous  of  nature  to  be  pleased  with  this  de- 
scription of  his  native  place.  But  Carne,  too  quick  of  tem- 
per for  a  really  fine  intriguer,  cut  short  his  expostulations. 

"Call  it  what  you  please,"  he  said;  "only  make  your 
mind  up  quickly.  If  you  wish  to  remain  here,  do  so:  a 
man  of  no  spirit  is  useless  to  me.  But  if  you  resolve  to 
push  your  fortunes  among  brave  and  lofty  comrades,  stir- 
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ring  scenes,  and  brisk  adventures,  meet  me  at  six  to-mor- 
row evening,  at  the  place  where  you  chopped  down  my 
rails.  All  you  want  will  be  provided,  and  your  course  of 
promotion  begins  at  once.  But  remember,  all  must  be 
honour  bright.  No  shilly-shallying,  no  lukewarmness,  no 
indifference  to  a  noble  cause.  Faint  heart  never  won  fair 
lady." 

The  waning  moon  had  risen,  and  now  shone  upon  Carne's 
Face,  lighting  up  all  its  gloomy  beauty,  and  strange  power 
Df  sadness.  Dan  seemed  to  lose  his  clear,  keen  sight  be- 
neath the  dark  influence  of  the  other's  gaze;  and  his  will, 
though  not  a  weak  one,  dropped  before  a  larger  and  stronger. 
"He  knows  all  about  me  and  Miss  Dolly,"  said  the  poor 
jroung  fisherman  to  himself;  "I  thought  so  before,  and  I 
im  certain  of  it  now.  And,  for  some  reason  beyond  my 
knowledge,  he  wishes  to  encourage  it.  Oh,  perhaps  because 
;he  Carnes  have  always  been  against  the  Darlings!  I 
lever  thought  of  that  before." 

This  was  a  bitter  reflection  to  him,  and  might  have  in- 
ilined  him  the  right  way,  if  time  had  allowed  him  to  work 
t  out.  But  no  such  time  was  afforded;  and  in  the  con- 
'usion  and  gratitude  of  the  moment,  he  answered,  "Sir, 
[  shall  be  always  at  your  service,  and  do  my  very  best  in 
ivery  way  to  please  you."  Caryl  Carne  smiled;  and  the 
jhurch  clock  of  Springhaven  solemnly  struck  midniglit. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE    TRIALS    OP    FAITH. 


The  following  day,  the  27th  of  October,  was  a  dark  one 
n  the  calendar  of  a  fair  and  good  young  lady.  Two  years 
vould  then  have  passed  since  Faith  Darling,  at  the  age  of 
wenty,  had  received  sad  tidings,  which  would  make  the  rest 
>f  her  life  flow  on  in  shadow.  So  at  least  she  thought, 
orgetful  (or  rather  perhaps  unconscious,  for  she  had  not 
'et  learned  the  facts  of  life)  that  time  and  the  tide  of  years 
ubmerge  the  loftiest  j^outhf ul  sorrow.  To  a  warm  and  stead- 
ast  heart  like  hers,  and  a  nature  strong  but  self -controlled, 
10  casual  change,  or  light  diversion,  or  sudden  interest  in 
>ther  matters,  could  take  the  place  of  the  motive  lost.  There- 
ore  being  of  a  deep  true  faith,  and  stanch  in  the  belief  of 
.  great  God,  good  to  all  who  seek  His  goodness,  she  never 
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went  away  from  what  she  meant,  that  faith  and  hope  should 
feed  each  other. 

This  saved  lier  from  being  a  trouble  to  any  one,  or  damp 
ing  anybody's  cheerfulness,  or  diminishing  the  gaiety  around 
her.  She  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  other  people, 
which  a  "blighted  being"  declines  to  do;  and  their  pleasures 
ministered  to  her  own  good  cheer  without,  or  at  any  rate 
beyond,  her  knowledge.  Therefore  she  was  liked  by  every 
body,  and  beloved  by  all  who  had  any  heart  for  a  brave 
and  pitiful  story.  Thus  a  sweet  flower,  half  closed  by  the 
storm,  continues  to  breathe  forth  its  sweetness. 

However,  there  were  times  when  even  Faith  was  lost  in 
sad  remembrance,  and  her  bright  young  spirit  became  de 
pressed  by  the  hope  deferred  that  maketh  sick  the  heart.  As 
time  grew  longer,  hope  grew  less;  and  even  the  cheerful 
Admiral,  well  versed  in  perils  of  the  deep,  and  acquainted 
with  many  a  wandering  story,  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
Erie  Twemlow  was  dead,  and  would  never  more  be  heard  of. 
The  Rector  also,  the  young  man's  father,  could  hold  out  no 
longer  against  that  conclusion;  and  even  the  mother,  dis- 
daining the  mention,  yet  understood  the  meaning,  of  despair. 
And  so  among  those  to  whom  the  subject  was  the  most  in 
teresting  in  the  world,  it  was  now  the  strict  rule  to  avoid  11 
with  the  lips,  though  the  eyes  were  often  filled  with  it. 

Faith  Darling  at  first  scorned  this  hard  law.  "It  doej 
seem  so  unkind,"  she  used  to  say,  "that  even  his  nam( 
should  be  interdicted,  as  if  he  had  disgi^aced  himself.  If  Ik 
is  dead,  he  has  died  with  honour.  None  who  ever  saw  hin 
can  doubt  that.  But  he  is  not  dead.  He  will  come  bacl 
to  us,  perhaps  next  week,  perhaps  to-morrow,  perhaps  ever 
while  we  are  afraid  to  speak  of  him.  If  it  is  for  my  sab 
that  you  behave  thus,  I  am  not  quite  so  weak  as  to  require  it.' 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  had  not  only  bafflec 
inquiry,  but  from  the  very  beginning  precluded  it.  The  mai 
with  the  keenest  eyes,  sharpest  nose,  biggest  ears,  and  longes 
head,  of  all  the  many  sneaks  who  now  conduct  what  the; 
call  "special  inquiries,"  could  have  done  nothing  with 
case  like  this,  because  there  was  no  beginning  it.  Even  now 
in  fair  peace,  and  with  large  knowledge  added,  the  matte 
would  not  have  been  easy;  but  in  war  universal,  and  blan 
ignorance,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  sit  dow; 
and  think.  And  the  story  invited  a  good  deal  of  thinking 
because  of  its  disappointing  turn. 

During  the  negotiations  for  peace  in  1801,  and  before  an: 
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articles  were  signed,  orders  Tvere  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  for  the  return  of  a  regiment  of  the  line,  Trhich  had  not 
been  more  than  three  months  there.  But  the  Cape  was  like- 
ly to  be  restored  to  Holland,  and  two  empty  transports  re- 
turning from  India  were  to  call  under  convoy,  and  bring 
home  these  troops.  One  of  the  oflBcers  was  Captain  Erie 
Twemlow,  then  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  under 
probation,  by  the  Admiral's  decree,  for  the  hand  of  the  maid- 
en wliose  heart  had  been  his  from  a  time  to  itself  immemorial. 
After  tiresome  days  of  impatience,  the  transports  arrived  un- 
der conduct  of  a  frigate ;  and  after  another  week,  the  soldiers 
embarked  with  fine  readiness  for  their  native  land. 

But  before  they  had  cleared  the  Bay,  they  met  a  brig-of- 
war  direct  from  Portsmouth,  carrying  despatches  for  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  troops,  as  well  as  for  the  captain 
of  the  frigate.  Some  barbarous  tribes  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
the  part  that  is  called  the  Ivory  Coast,  had  plundered  and 
burned  a  British  trading-station  within  a  few  miles  of  Cape 
Palmas,  and  had  killed  and  devoured  the  traders.  These 
natives  must  be  punished,  and  a  stern  example  made,  and 
a  negro  monarch  of  the  name  of  Hunko  Jum  must  have 
his  palace  burned,  if  he  possessed  one  ;  while  his  rival, 
the  king  of  the  Crumbo  tribe,  whose  name  was  Bande- 
liah,  who  had  striven  to  protect  the  traders,  must  be  reward- 
ed, and  have  a  treaty  made  with  him,  if  he  could  be  brought 
to  understand  it.  Both  sailors  and  soldiers  were  ready 
enough  to  undertake  this  little  spree,  as  they  called  it,  ex- 
pecting to  have  a  pleasant  run  ashore,  a  fine  bit  of  sport 
with  the  negroes,  and  perhaps  a  few  nose-rings  of  gold  to 
take  home  to  their  wives  and  sweethearts. 

But,  alas !  the  reality  was  not  so  fine.  The  negroes  who 
liad  done  all  the  mischief  made  off,  carrying  most  of  their 
houses  with  them ;  and  the  palace  of  Hunko  Jum,  if  he  pos- 
sessed one,  was  always  a  little  way  farther  on.  The  Colonel 
was  a  stubborn  man,  and  so  was  the  sea-captain — good 
lories  both,  and  not  desirous  to  skulk  out  of  scrapes,  and 
leave  better  men  to  pick  up  their  clumsy  breakages.  Blue 
ind  red  vied  with  one  another  to  scour  the  country,  and 
punish  the  natives — if  only  they  could  catch  them — and  to 
vindicate,  with  much  strong  language,  the  dignity  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  make  an  eternal  example. 

But  white  bones  are  what  the  white  man  makes,  under 
ihat  slimy  sunshine  and  putrefying  moon.  Weary,  slack- 
jointed,  low-hearted,  as  they  were,  the  deadly  coast-fever  fell 
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upon  them,  and  tliey  shivered,  and  burned,  and  groaned, 
and  raved,  and  leaped  into  holes,  or  rolled  into  camp  fires. 
The  Colonel  died  early,  and  the  Naval  Captain  followed 
him;  none  stood  upon  the  order  of  their  going;  but  man 
followed  man,  as  in  a  funeral,  to  the  grave,  until  there  was 
no  grave  to  go  to.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  stretched  out 
against  them;  and  never  would  one  have  come  back  to 
England,  out  of  more  than  five  hundred  who  landed,  ex- 
cept for  the  manhood  and  vigour  of  a  seaman,  Captain  South- 
combe,  of  the  transport  Gwalior. 

This  brave  and  sensible  man  had  been  left  with  his  ship 
lying  off  to  be  signalled  for,  in  case  of  mishap,  while  his 
consort  and  the  frigate  were  despatched  in  advance  to  a 
creek,  about  twenty  leagues  westward,  where  the  land-force 
triumphant  was  to  join  them.  Captain  Southcombe,  with 
every  hand  he  could  muster,  traced  the  unfortunate  party 
inland,  and  found  them  led  many  leagues  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, lost  among  quagmires  breathing  death,  worn  out  with 
vermin,  venom,  and  despair,  and  hemmed  in  by  savages 
lurking  for  the  night,  to  rush  in  upon  and  make  an  end 
of  them.  What  need  of  many  words  ?  This  man,  and  his 
comrades,  did  more  than  any  other  men  on  the  face  of  this 
earth  could  have  done  without  British  blood  in  them.  They 
buried  the  many  who  had  died  without  hope  of  the  decent 
concealment  which  our  life  has  had,  and  therefore  our 
death  longs  for ;  they  took  on  their  shoulders,  or  on  cane 
wattles,  the  many  who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  die,  and 
were  in  much  doubt  about  having  done  it,  and  they 
roused  up  and  worked  up  by  the  scruff  of  their  loose  places 
the  few  who  could  get  along  on  their  own  legs.  And  so, 
with  great  spirit,  and  still  greater  patience,  they  managed 
to  save  quite  as  many  as  deserved  it. 

Because,  when  they  came  within  signal  of  the  Gwalior^ 
Captain  Southcombe,  marching  slowly  with  his  long  limp 
burdens,  found  ready  on  the  sand  the  little  barrel,  about  as 
big  as  a  kilderkin,  of  true  and  unsullied  Stockholm  pitch, 
which  he  had  taken,  as  his  brother  took  Madeira,  for  ripe- 
ness and  for  betterance,  by  right  of  change  of  climate. 
With  a  little  of  this  given  choicely  and  carefully  at  the  back 
of  every  sick  man's  tongue,  and  a  little  more  spread  across 
the  hollow  of  his  stomach,  he  found  them  so  enabled  in  the 
afternoon  that  they  were  glad  to  sit  up  in  the  bottom  of 
a  boat,  and  resign  themselves  to  an  All-wise  Providence. 

Many  survived,  and  blest  Captain  Southcombe,  not  at 
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rst  cordially — for  the  man  yet  remains  to  be  discovered  who 

grateful  to  his  doctor — but  gradually  more  and  more,  and 
ith  that  healthy  action  of  the  human  bosom  which  is 
illed  expectoration,  whenever  grateful  memories  were  re^ 
indled  by  the  smell  of  tar.  But  this  is  a  trifle:  many  use- 
il  lives  were  saved,  and  the  Nation  should  have  thanked 
aptain  Southcombe.  but  did  not. 

After  these  sad  incidents,  when  sorrow  for  old  friends  was 
impered  by  the  friendly  warmth  afforded  by  their  shoes,  a 
luster  was  held  by  the  Major  in  command,  and  there  was 
Qly  one  officer  who  could  neither  assert  himself  alive,  nor 
3  certified  as  dead.  That  one  was  Erie  Twemlow,  and  the 
(giment  would  rather  have  lost  any  other  two  officers.  Ur- 
mt  as  it  was,  for  the  safety  of  the  rest,  to  fly  with  every 
sather  from  this  pestilential  coast,  sails  were  handed,  boats 
jspatched,  and  dealings  tried  with  Hunko  Jum,  who  had 
^appeared  with  promptitude  the  moment  he  was  not  want- 
I.  From  this  noble  monarch,  and  his  chiefs,  and  all  his 
ition,  it  was  hard  to.get  any  clear  intelligence,  because  their 
vn  was  absorbed  in  absorbing.  They  had  found  upon  the 
mds  a  cask  of  Admii'alty  rum,  as  well  as  a  stout  residue  of 
aadulterated  pitch.  Noses,  and  tongues,  and  historical  ro- 
lance — for  a  cask  had  been  washed  ashore  five  generations 
nee,  and  set  up  for  a  god,  when  the  last  drop  was  licked — 
iduced  this  brave  nation  to  begin  upon  the  rum ;  and  f ash- 
in  (as  powerful  with  them  as  with  us)  compelled  them  to 
I'ink  the  tar  likewise,  because  they  had  seen  the  white  men 
iing  it.  This  would  have  made  it  hard  to  understand  them, 
ren  if  they  had  been  English  scholars,  which  their  igno- 
ince  of  rum  proved  them  not  to  be ;  and  our  sailors  very 
iarly  went  their  way,  after  sadly  ascertaining  nothing,  ex- 
'pt  that  the  cask  was  empty. 

But  luckily,  just  as  they  were  pushing  off,  a  very  large, 
ack  head  appeared  from  behind  a  vegetable-ivory  tree,  less 
Ian  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  and  they  knew  that  this  be- 
fuged  to  Bandeliah,  the  revered  king  of  the  Crumbos,  who 
lid  evidently  smelled  rum  far  inland.  With  him  they  were 
labled  to  hold  discourse,  partly  by  signs,  and  partly  by 
leans  of  an  old  and  highly  jDolished  negro,  who  had  been  the 
It-catcher  at  the  factor^'  now  consumed;  and  the  conclu- 
^m,  or  i)erhaps  the  confusion,  arrived  at  from  signs,  grunts, 
fins,  nods,  waggings  of  fingers  and  twistings  of  toes,  traus- 

ed  grandiloquently  into  broken  English,  ^as  not  far  from 

iD^  to  the  following  effect; 
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To  wit,  that  two  great  kings  reigned  inland,  cither  of  tliem 
able  to  cat  up  Ilunko  Juni  and  Bandeliah  at  a  mouthful,  but 
both  of  them  too  proud  to  set  foot  upon  land  that  was  flat, 
or  in  water  that  was  salt.  They  ruled  over  two  great  na 
tions  called  the  Houlas  and  the  Quackwas,  going  out  of  sight 
among  great  rivers  and  lands  with  clear  water  standing  over 
them.  And  if  the  white  men  could  not  understand  this,  i< 
was  because  they  drank  salt-water. 

Moreover,  they  said  that  of  these  two  kings,  the  king  of 
the  Houlas  was  a  woman,  the  most  beautiful  ever  seen  in 
all  the  world,  and  able  to  jump  over  any  man's  head.  Bui 
the  king  of  the  Quackwas  was  a  man,  and  although  he  hac 
more  than  two  thousand  wives,  and  was  taller  by  a  joint  ol 
a  bamboo  than  Bandeliah — whose  stature  was  at  least  si? 
feet  four — yet  nothing  would  be  of  any  use  to  him,  unless  h( 
could  come  to  an  agreement  with  Mabonga,  the  queen  of  th( 
Houlas,  to  split  a  durra  straw  with  him.  But  Mabonga  w^ai 
coy,  and  understanding  men,  as  well  as  jumping  over  them 
would  grant  them  no  other  favour  than  the  acceptance  o 
their  presents.  However,  the  other  great  king  was  deter 
mined  to  have  her  for  his  wife,  if  he  abolished  all  the  rest 
and  for  this  reason  he  had  caught  and  kept  the  lost  English 
man  as  a  medicine-man ;  and  it  was  not  likely  that  he  woul< 
kill  him,  until  he  failed  or  succeeded. 

To  further  inquiries  Bandeliah  answered  that  to  rescu 
the  prisoner  was  impossible.  If  it  had  been  his  own  newes 
wife,  he  would  not  push  out  a  toe  for  her.  The  great  kini 
Golo  lived  up  in  high  places  that  overlooked  the  ground 
as  he  would  these  white  men,  and  his  armies  went  lik 
wind  and  spread  like  fire.  None  of  his  warriors  at 
white  man's  fiesh  ;  they  were  afraid  it  would  make  ther 
cowardly. 

A  brave  heart  is  generally  tender  in  the  middle,  to  mak 
up  for  being  so  firm  outside,  even  as  the  Durian  fruit  i^ 
Captain  Southcombe  had  walked  the  poop-deck  of  the  Gwc 
lior  many  a  time,  in  the  cool  of  the  night,  with  Erie  Tweir 
low  for  his  companion,  and  had  taken  a  very  warm  likin 
to  him.  So  that  w^hen  the  survivors  of  the  regiment  wer 
landed  at  Portsmouth,  this  brave  sailor  travelled  at  his  ow 
cost  to  Springhaven,  and  told  the  Rector  the  whole  sad  stor^ 
making  it  clear  to  him  beyond  all  doubt  that  nothing  wha 
ever  could  be  done  to  rescue  the  poor  young  man  from  thos 
savages,  or  even  to  ascertain  his  fate.  For  the  Quackw£ 
were  an  inland  tribe,  inhabiting  vast  regions  wholly  ui 
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known  to  any  European,  and  believed  to  extend  to  some 
mighty  rivers,  and  lakes  resembling  inland  seas. 

Therefore  Mr.  Twemlow,  in  a  deep,  quiet  voice,  asked  Cap- 
tain Southcombe  one  question  only — whether  he  might  keep 
any  hope  of  ever  having,  by  the  mercj"  of  the  Lord,  his  only 
son  restored  to  him.  And  the  sailor  said — yes;  the  mistake 
would  be  ever  to  abandon  such  a  hope,  for  at  the  moment 
he  least  expected  it,  his  son  might  stand  before  him.  He 
pretended  to  no  experience  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
and  niggers  he  knew  were  a  very  queer  lot,  acting  according 
to  their  own  lights,  which  differed  according  to  their  natures. 
But  he  was  free  to  say,  that  in  such  a  condition  he  never 
would  think  of  despairing,  though  it  might  become  very 
hard  not  to  do  so,  as  time  went  on  without  bringing  any 
news.  He  himself  had  been  in  sad  peril  more  than  once,  and 
once  it  appeared  quite  hopeless;  but  he  thought  of  his  wife 
and  his  children  at  home,  and  the  Lord  had  been  pleased  to 
[leliver  him. 

The  parson  was  rebuked  by  this  brave  man's  faith,  who 
made  no  pretence  whatever  to  piety;  and  when  they  said 
Grood-bye,  their  eyes  were  bright  with  the  good-will  and  pity 
of  the  human  race,  who  know  trouble  not  inflicted  as  yet 
upon  monkeys.  Mr.  Twemlow's  heart  fell  when  tlie  sailor 
VN^as  gone,  quite  as  if  he  had  lost  his  own  mainstay;  but  he 
braced  liimself  up  to  the  heavy  duty  of  imparting  sad  news 
to  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  worst  of  all  to  Faith  Darling. 
But  the  latter  surprised  him  by  the  way  in  which  she  bore  it ; 
lov  while  she  made  no  pretence  to  hide  her  tears,  she  was 
speaking  as  if  they  w^ere  needless.  And  the  strangest  thing 
:)f  all,  in  Mr.  Twemlow's  opinion,  was  her  curious  persistence 
ibout  Queen  Mabonga.  Could  any  black  woman — and  she 
supposed  she  must  be  that — be  considered  by  white  people  to 
De  beautiful  ?  Had  Captain  Southcombe  ever  even  seen  her; 
md  if  not,  how  could  he  be  in  such  raptures  about  her  at- 
:ractions  ?  She  did  not  like  to  say  a  word,  because  he  had 
3een  so  kind  and  so  faithful  to  those  poor  soldiers,  whom  it 
vvsis  his  duty  to  bring  home  safe;  but  if  it  had  not  been  for 
.hat,  she  might  have  thought  that  with  so  many  children  and 
i  wife  at  Limehouse,  he  should  not  have  allowed  his  mind 
:o  dwell  so  fondly  on  the  personal  appearance  of  a  negress! 

The  Rector  was  astonished  at  this  injustice,  and  began  to 
'evise  liis  opinion  about  Faith  as  the  fairest  and  sweetest 
^irl  in  all  the  world ;  but  Mrs.  Twemlow  smiled,  when  she 
"iUd  left  off  crying,  and  said  that  she  liked  the  dear  child  all 
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the  better  for  concluding  that  Ponga — or  whatever  her  name 
was — must  of  necessity  and  at  the  first  glance  fall  desperate- 
ly in  love  with  her  own  Erie.  Then  the  Rector  cried,  "  Oh, 
to  be  sure,  that  explained  it!  But  he  never  could  liave 
thought  of  that,  without  his  wife's  assistance." 

Two  years  now,  two  years  of  quiet  patience,  of  busy  cheer- 
fulneas  now  and  then,  and  of  kindness  to  others  always,  had 
made  of  Faith  Darling  a  lady  to  be  loved  for  a  hundred 
years,  and  forever.  The  sense  of  her  sorrow  was  never  far 
from  her,  yet  nev^er  brought  near  to  any  other  by  herself; 
and  her  smile  was  as  warm,  and  her  eyes  as  bright,  as  if 
there  had  never  been  a  shadow  on  her  youth.  To  be  greeted 
by  her,  and  to  receive  her  hand,  and  one  sweet  glance  of  her 
large  good-will,  was  enough  to  make  an  old  man  feel  that  he 
must  have  been  good  at  some  time,  and  a  young  man  hope 
that  he  should  be  so  by-and-by;  though  the  tendency  was 
generally  contented  with  the  hope. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

FAREWELL,  DANIEL. 


Thoughtful  for  others  as  she  always  was,  this  lovely 
and  lovable  young  woman  went  alone  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  that  was  so  sorrowful  for  her,  to  bear  a  little  share 
of  an  elder  lady's  sorrow,  and  comfort  her  vdth  hopes,  or 
at  any  rate  with  kindness.  They  had  shed  tears  together 
when  the  bad  news  arrived,  and  again  when  a  twelvemonth 
had  weakened  feeble  hope ;  and  now  that  another  year  had 
well-nigh  killed  it  in  old  hearts  too  conversant  with  the 
cruelties  of  the  world,  a  little  talk,  a  tender  look,  a  gentle 
repetition  of  things  that  had  been  said  at  least  a  hundred 
times  before,  might  enter  by  some  subtle  passage  to  the  cells 
of  comfort.  Who  knows  how  the  welted  vine  leaf,  when 
we  give  it  shade  and  moisture,  crisps  its  curves  again,  and 
breathes  new  bloom  upon  its  veinage?  And  who  can  tell 
how  the  flagging  heart,  beneath  the  cool  mantle  of  time, 
revives,  shapes  itself  into  keen  sympathies  again,  and  spreads 
itself  congenially  to  the  altered  light  ? 

Without  thinking  about  it,  but  only  desiring  to  do  a  little 
good,  if  possible.  Faith  took  the  private  way  through  her 
father's  grounds  leading  to  the  rectory,  eastward  of  the  vil- 
lage.    It  was  scarcely  two  o'clock,  and  the  sun  was  shining, 
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nd  tlie  air  clear  and  happy,  as  it  can  be  in  October.  She 
ras  walking  rather  fast,  for  fear  of  dropping  into  the  brood- 
2g  vein,  when  in  the  little  fir  plantation  a  man  came  forth 
n  her  path,  and  stood  within  a  few  yards  in  front  of  her. 
he  was  startled  for  an  instant,  because  the  place  was  lonely, 
nd  Captain  Stubbard  s  battery  crew  had  established  their 
ower  to  repulse  the  French  by  pounding  their  fellow- 
ountrymen.  But  presently  she  saw  that  it  was  Dan  Tug- 
rell,  looking  as  unlike  himself  as  any  man  can  do  (without 
le  aid  of  an  artist),  and  with  some  surprise  she  went  on  to 
leet  him. 
Instead  of  looking  bright,  and  bold,  and  fearless,  with  the 
reedom  of  the  sea  in  his  opeii  face,  and  that  of  the  sun  in  his 
lustering  curls,  young  Daniel  appeared  careworn  and  bat- 
jred,  not  only  unlike  his  proper  self,  but  afraid  of  and 
shamed  of  it.  He  stood  not  firmly  on  the  ground,  nor  light- 
jT  poised  like  a  gallant  sailor,  but  loosely  and  clumsily  like 
ploughman  who  leaves  off  at  the  end  of  his  furrow  to 
ase  the  cramp.  His  hat  looked  as  if  he  had  slept  in  it,  and 
is  eyes  as  if  he  had  not  slept  with  them. 

Miss  Darling  had  always  been  fond  of  Dan,  from  the  days 
rhen  they  x^layed  on  the  beach  together,  in  childhood's  con- 
smpt  of  social  law.  Her  old  nuree  used  to  shut  her  eyes, 
fter  looking  round  to  make  sure  that  there  was  ' '  nobody 
oming  to  tell  on  them,"  while  as  pretty  a  pair  of  chil- 
ren  as  the  benevolent  sea  ever  prattled  with  were  making 
lirth  and  music  and  romance  along  its  margin.  And 
lough  in  ripe  boyhood  the  unfaithful  Daniel  transferred 
16  hot  part  of  his  homage  to  the  more  coquettish  Dolly, 
aith  had  not  made  any  grievance  of  that,  but  rather 
lought  all  the  more  of  him,  especially  when  he  saved  her 
>  ster's  life  in  a  very  rash  boating  adventure. 

So  now  she  went  up  to  him  with  a  friendly  mind,  and 
jked  him  softly  and  pitifully  what  trouble  had  fallen 
3on  him.  At  the  sweet  sound  of  her  voice,  and  the  bright 
icouragement  of  her  eyes,  he  felt  as  if  he  were  getting  better. 

"If  you  please,  miss,"  he  said,  with  a  meek  salutation, 
hich  proved  his  panisic  ideas  to  be  not  properly  wrought 

to  his  system  as  yet — *'  if  you  please,  miss,  things  are  very 
■  trd  upon  me." 

"  Is  it  money  ?"  she  asked,  with  the  true  British  instinct  that 
il  common  woes  have  their  origin  there;  "if  it  is,  I  shall 
1  so  glad  that  I  happen  to  have  a  good  bit  put  by  just  now." 

But  Dan  shook  his  head  with  such  dignified  sadness  that 
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Faith  was  quite  afraid  of  having-  hurt  his  feelings.  "  Oh. 
1  might  have  known,"  slie  said,  "that  it  was  nothing  of  thai 
kind.  You  are  always  so  industrious  an'd  steady.  Bui 
what  can  it  be  ?  Is  it  anything  about  Captain  Stubbard  anc 
his  men,  because  I  know  you  do  not  like  them,  and  none  o 
the  old  Springhaven  people  seem  to  do  so?  Have  you  beei 
obliged  to  fight  with  any  of  them,  Daniel  ?" 

"No,  miss,  no.  I  would  not  soil  my  hand  by  laying  i 
on  any  of  such  chaps  as  those.  Unless  they  should  go  fo: 
to  insult  me,  I  mean,  or  any  one  belonging  to  me.  No 
miss,  no.  It  is  ten  times  worse  than  money,  or  assaul 
and  battery." 

*' Well,  Daniel,  I  would  not  on  any  account,"  said  Faith 
with  her  desire  of  knowledge  growing  hotter  by  delay,  a 
a  kettle  boils  by  waiting — "on  no  account  would  I  desir 
to  know  anything  that  you  do  not  seem  to  think  my  advic 
might  help  you  to  get  out  of.  I  am  not  in  a  hurry,  but  stil 
my  time  is  getting  rather  late  for  what  I  have  to  do.  B. 
the  time  I  come  back  from  the  rectory,  perhaps  you  wil  i 
have  made  up  your  mind  about  it.  Till  then,  good-bye  t 
you,  Daniel." 

He  stepped  out  of  the  path,  that  she  might  go  by,  an 
only  said,  "Then  good-bye,  miss;  I  shall  be  far  away  whe 
you  come  back." 

This  was  more  than  the  best-regulated  or  largest — whic 
generally  is  the  Avorst -regulated — feminine  mind  could  pi 
up  with.  Miss  Darling  came  back,  with  her  mind  made  u 
to  learn  all,  or  to  know  the  reason  why.  |"i 

"Dan,  this  is  unworthy  of  you," she  said,  with  her  swe< 
voice  full  of  sorrow.  "Have  I  ever  been  hard  or  unkin 
to  you,  Dan,  that  you  should  be  so  afraid  of  me  ?"  |i  F 

"  No,  miss,  never.  But  too  much  the  other  way.  Thi 
makes  it  so  bad  for  me  to  say  good-bye.  I  am  going  awa; 
miss.  I  must  be  off  this  evening.  I  never  shall  see  Sprin, 
haven  no  more,  nor  you,  miss — nor  nobody  else." 

"It  is  quite  impossible,  Dan.  You  must  be  dreamin 
You  don't  look  at  all  like  yourself  to-day.  You  have  be( 
doing  too  much  over-time.  I  have  heard  all  about  it,  ai 
how  very  hard  you  work.  I  have  been  quite  sorry  for  y( 
on  Sundays,  to  see  you  in  the  gallery,  without  a  bit  of  rei 
still  obliged  to  give  the  time  with  your  elbow.  I  have  oft< 
been  astonished  that  your  mother  could  allow  it.  Wh 
Dan,  if  you  go  away,  you  will  break  her  heart,  and  I  doi 
know  how  many  more  in  Springhaven."  jBilia; 
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"  No,  miss,  no.  They  very  soon  mends  them.  It  is  the  one 
3  goes  away  that  gets  a  deal  the  worst  of  it.  I  am  sure  I 
3ii't  know  whatever  I  shall  do,  without  the  old  work  to  at- 
snd  to.    But  it  will  get  on  just  as  well  without  me." 

"No,  it  w^on't,"  replied  Faith,  looking  at  him  very  sadly, 
id  shaking  her  head  at  such  cynical  views;  "nothing  will 
}  the  same,  when  you  are  gone,  Daniel ;  and  you  ought  to 
ive  more  consideration." 

"I  am  going  with  a  good  man,  at  any  rate,"  he  an- 
gered; "the  freest-minded  gentleman  that  ever  came  to 
lese  parts.  Squire  Came,  of  Carne  Castle,  if  you  please, 
iss." 

*'Mr.  Caryl  Carne!"  cried  Faith,  in  a  tone  which  made 
aniel  look  at  her  with  some  surprise.  "  Is  he  going  away  ? 
h,  I  am  so  glad!" 

*'No,  miss;  not  Squire  Carne  himself.  Only  to  provide 
•r  me  work  far  aw^ay,  and  not  to  he  beholden  any  more 
I  my  own  people.  And  work,  where  a  man  may  earn  and 
jep  his  own  money,  and  hold  up  his  head  while  a-doing  of 

"Oh,  Dan,  you  know  more  of  such  things  than  I  do. 
nd  every  man  has  a  right  to  be  independent,  and  ought  to 
5  so,  and  I  should  despise  him  otherwise.  But  don't  be 
•iven  by  it  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  disliking  the  people 
.  a  different  rank — " 

"  No,  miss,  there  is  no  fear  of  that — the  only  fear  is  liking 
me  of  them  too  much." 

"And  then,"  continued  Faith, who  w^as  now  upon  one  of 
jr  favourite  subjects  past  interruption,  "you  must  try  to 
member  that  if  you  work  hard,  so  do  we,  or  nearly  all  of 
!.  From  the  time  my  father  gets  up  in  the  morning,  to 
e  time  when  he  goes  to  bed  at  night,  he  has  not  got  five 
inutes — as  he  tells  us  every  day — for  attending  to  anything 
it  business.  Even  at  dinner,  when  you  get  a  good  hour, 
id  won't  be  disturbed — now  will  you  ?" 

No,  miss;  not  if  all  the  work  was  tumbling  down.  No 
3rkman  as  respects  himself  would  take  fifty-nine  minutes 
r  sixty." 

Exactly  so ;  and  you  are  right.  You  stand  up  for  your 
jhts.  Your  dinner  you  have  earned,  and  you  will  have 
And  the  same  with  your  breakfast,  and  your  supper 
D,  and  a  good  long  night  to  get  over  it.     Do  you  jump  up 

bed,  before  you  have  shut  both  eyes,  hearing  or  fancying 

u  have  heard  the  bell,  that  calls  you  out  into  the  cold, 
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and  the  dark,  and  a  wet  saddle,  from  a  warm  pillow  ?  And 
putting  that  by,  as  a  trouble  of  the  war,  and  the  chance  of 
being  shot  at  by  dark  tall  men" — here  Faith  shuddered  at 
her  own  presentment,  as  the  image  of  Caryl  Carne  passed 
before  her — "  have  you  to  consider,  at  every  turn,  that  what- 
ever you  do — though  you  mean  it  for  the  best — will  be 
twisted  and  turned  against  you  by  some  one,  and  made  into 
wickedness  that  you  never  dreamed  of,  by  envious  people, 
whose  grudge  against  you  is  that  they  fancy  you  look  dowu 
on  them  ?  Though  I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  thai 
my  father,  instead  of  looking  down  upon  any  honest  man 
because  he  is  poor,  looks  up  to  him ;  and  so  do  I ;  and  so  doei 
every  gentleman  or  lady.  And  any  one  who  goes  about  U 
persuade  the  working-people — as  they  are  called,  becaua 
they  have  to  use  their  hands  more — that  people  like  mj 
father  look  down  upon  them,  and  treat  them  like  dogs,  am 
all  those  wicked  stories — all  I  can  say  is,  any  man  who  doe 
it  deserves  to  be  put  in  the  stocks,  or  the  pillory,  or  evei 
to  be  transported  as  an  enemy  to  his  country." 

Dan.  looked  at  the  lady  with  great  surprise.  He  had  al 
ways  known  her  to  be  kind  and  gentle,  and  what  the  ol< 
people  called  "  mannersome,"  to  every  living  body  that  cam- 
near  her.  But  to  hear  her  put,  better  than  he  could  pu 
them,  his  own  budding  sentiments  (which  he  thought  ti 
be  new,  with  the  timeworn  illusion  of  young  Liberals),  am 
to  know  from  her  bright  cheeks,  and  brighter  eyes,  that  he 
heart  was  in  every  word  of  it,  and  to  feel  himself  rebuke 
for  the  evil  he  had  thought,  and  the  mischief  he  had  givei 
ear  to — all  this  was  enough  to  make  him  angry  with  himseli 
and  uncertain  how  to  answer. 

"I  am  certain  that  you  never  thought  of  such  things, 
Miss  Darling  continued,  with  her  gentle  smile  returning 
"you  are  much  too  industrious  and  sensible  for  that.  Bu 
I  hear  that  some  persons  are  now  in  our  parish  who  mak] 
it  their  business,  for  some  reason  of  their  own,  to  sprea 
ill-will  and  jealousy  and  hatred  everywhere,  to  make  u 
all  strangers  and  foes  to  one  another,  and  foreigners  to  ou 
own  country.  We  have  enemies  enough,  by  the  will  of  th! 
Lord  (as  Mr.  Tweralow  says),  for  a  sharp  trial  to  us,  and 
lesson  to  our  pride,  and  a  deep  source  of  gratitude,  and  chai  : 
ity,  and  good-will — though  I  scarcely  understand  how  the  < 
come  in — and,  above  all,  a  warning  to  us  to  stick  togethei 
and  not  exactly  hate,  but  still  abhor,  everybody  who  ha 
a  word  to  say  against  his  own  country  at  a  time  like  thii 
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Lnd  ten  thousand  times  as  much,  if  he  is  afraid  to  say  it, 
lut  crawls  with  crafty  poison  into  simple  English  hosoms." 

"  There  is  nothing  of  that,  miss,  to  my  knowledge,  here," 
lie  young  fisherman  answered,  simply.  "  Springhaven 
70uld  never  stand  none  of  that;  and  the  club  drinks  the 
lealth  of  King  George  every  night  of  their  meeting,  and 
tamps  on  the  floor  for  him.  But  I  never  shall  help  to  do 
hat  any  more.     I  must  be  going,  miss — and  thank  you." 

"Then  you  will  not  tell  me  why  you  go?  You  speak 
if  it  as  if  it  was  against  your  will,  and  yet  refuse  to  say 
^■hat  drives  you.  Have  you  been  poaching,  Dan  ?  Ah, 
hat  is  it !  But  I  can  beg  you  off  immediately.  My  father 
s  very  good  even  to  strangers,  and  as  for  his  doing  any- 
hing  to  you — have  no  fear,  Dan ;  you  shall  not  be  charged 
irith  it,  even  if  you  have  been  in  Brown  Bushes." 

Brown  Bushes,  a  copse  about  a  mile  inland,  was  the  Ad- 
liral's  most  sacred  spot,  when  peace  allowed  him  to  go 
hooting,  because  it  was  beloved  by  woodcocks,  his  favourite 
irds  both  for  trigger  and  for  fork.  But  Daniel  only  shook 
lis  head ;  he  had  not  been  near  Brown  Bushes.  Few  things 
erhaps  will  endure  more  wear  than  feminine  curiosity. 
Jut  when  a  trap  has  been  set  too  long,  it  gets  tongue-bound, 
nd  grows  content  without  contents. 

"Daniel  Tugwell,"  said  Miss  Darling,  severely,  "if  you 
.ave  not  been  fighting,  or  conspiring  against  society,  or 
ven  poaching,  I  can  well  understand  that  you  may  have 
easons  for  not  desiring  my  assistance  or  advice.  And  I 
nly  wonder  that  under  such  circumstances  you  took  the 
rouble  to  wait  for  me  here,  as  you  appear  to  have  done, 
rood-bye." 

"Oh,  don't  be  cross,  miss!  please  not  to  be  cross,"  cried 
)aniel,  running  after  her.  "I  would  tell  you  all  about  it 
bis  very  instant  moment,  if  it  were  behooving  to  me.  You 
rill  hear  all  about  it  when  you  get  to  Parson  Twemlow's, 
or  I  saw  mother  going  there,  afore  she  had  her  breakfast, 
tiough  I  was  not  concernable  to  let  her  see  me.  If  the 
quire  had  been  home,  she  would  have  gone  up  to  Hall  first. 
ro,  miss,  no.  I  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of;  and  if  you 
jrn  back  on  me,  you'll  be  sorry  afterwards." 

Faith  was  more  apt  to  think  that  she  had  been  too  sharp 
lan  to  be  so  in  behaviour  to  any  one.  She  began  at  once, 
^ith  a  blush  for  her  bad  ideas,  to  beg  Dan's  pardon,  and 
e  saw  his  way  to  say  what  he  was  come  to  say. 

"You  always  were  too  good,  Miss  Faith,  too  good  to  be 
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hard  upon  any  one,  and  I  am  sure  you  have  not  been  hard 
upon  me ;  for  I  know  that  I  look  disrespectable.  But  I 
couldn't  find  words  to  say  what  I  wanted,  until  you  spoke 
so  soft  and  kind.  And  perhaps,  when  I  say  it,  you'll  be  an- 
gry with  me,  and  think  that  I  trespass  upon  you." 

"No,  I  won't,  Dan;  I  will  promise  you  that.  You  may 
tell  me,  as  if  I  were  Mr.  Swipes,  who  says  that  he  never  lost 
his  temper  in  his  life,  because  he  is  always  right,  and  other 
people  wrong." 

*' Well,  miss,  I'm  afraid  that  I  am  not  like  that,  and  that 
makes  me  feel  so  uncomfortable  with  the  difference  be 
tween  us.  Because  it  is  all  about  Miss  Dolly,  and  I  might 
seem  so  impudent.  But  you  know  that  I  would  go  througt 
fire  and  water  to  serve  Miss  Dolly,  and  I  durstn't  go  awaj 
forever  without  one  message  to  her.  If  I  was  in  her  owr 
rank  of  life,  God  Almighty  alone  should  part  us,  whethei 
I  was  rich  or  whether  I  was  poor,  and  I'd  like  to  see  anj 
one  come  near  her!  But  being  only  an  ignorant  fello\< 
without  any  birth  or  book-learning,  I  am  not  such  a  foo" 
as  to  forget  that  the  breadth  of  the  world  lies  between  us. 
Only  I  may  wish  her  well,  all  the  same — I  may  wish  hei 
well  and  happy,  miss  ?" 

"Certainly  you  may."  Faith  blushed  at  the  passion  o:^ 
his  words,  and  sighed  at  their  despair.  "You  have  savec  | 
her  life.  She  respects  and  likes  you,  the  same  as  my  fathe]^ 
and  I  do.     You  may  trust  me  with  your  message,  Dan." 

"I  suppose  it  would  not  be  the  proper  thing  for  me  to  se< 
her  once  before  I  go ;  just  for  one  minute,  with  you  standing 
by  her,  that  I  might — that  she  might — " 

"No,"  answered  Faith,  though  it  grieved  her  to  say  it 
"we  must  not  think  of  that,  Dan.  It  could  do  you  m 
good,  and  it  might  do  her  harm.  But  if  you  have  any  mes 
sage,  to  be  useful  to  her — " 

"The  useful  part  of  it  must  be  through  you,  miss,  and  no 
sent  to  her  at  all,  I  think,  or  it  would  be  very  imper 
tinent.  The  kind  part  is  to  give  her  my  good-bye,  and  sa^ 
that  I  would  die  to  help  her.  And  the  useful  part  is  fo; 
yourself.  For  God's  sake,  miss,  do  keep  Miss  Dolly  out 
the  way  of  Squire  Carne !  He  hath  a  tongue  equal  to 
woman,  with  the  mind  of  a  man  beneath  it.  He  hath 
ten  me  body  and  soul ;  because  I  care  not  the  skin  of  a 
what  befalls  me.  But  oh,  miss,  he  never  must  get  Mis 
Dolly.  He  may  be  a  very  good  man  in  some  ways,  am 
he  is  wonderful  free-minded ;  but  any  young  lady  as  marrie 
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lim  had  bettei*  have  leaped  into  the  Culver  Hole.  Fare* 
iyell,  miss,  now  that  I  have  told  you."  He  was  gone  before 
Faith  could  even  offer  him  her  hand,  but  he  took  off  his 
lat  and  put  one  finger  to  his  curls,  as  he  looked  back  from 
he  clearing;  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  she  waved 
ler  hand  and  answered,  "Farewell,  Daniel !" 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

CAULIFLOWERS. 


*'They  cocks  and  hens,"  Mr.  Swipes  used  to  say  in  the 
larlier  days  of  his  empire — "  bless  you,  my  lord,  they  cocks 
.nd  hens  knows  a  good  bit  of  gardening  as  well  as  I  do. 
?hey  calls  one  another,  and  they  comes  to  see  it,  and  they 
>uts  their  heads  to  one  side  and  talks  about  it,  and  they  say 
o  one  another,  'Must  be  something  good  there,  or  he 
p-ouldn't  have  made  it  so  bootiful';  and  then  up  go  their 
ombs,  and  they  tear  away  into  it,  like  a  passel  of  Scotch - 
aen  at  a  scratching-match.  If  your  lordship  Avon't  put 
,  lock  on  the  door,  you  will  never  taste  a  bit  of  good  vege- 
able." 

Admiral  Darling  was  at  length  persuaded  to  allow  Mr. 
> wipes  the  privilege  of  locking  himself  in  the  kitchen-gar- 
en;  and  then,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  him,  a  bell 
ras  put  in  the  gable  of  the  tool-house,  with  a  long  handle 
langing  outside  the  door  in  the  court-yard  towards  the 
itchen.  Thus  he  was  able  to  rest  from  his  labours,  with- 
ut  incurring  unjust  reproach;  and  gradually  as  he  de- 
lined,  with  increasing  decision,  to  answer  the  bell  when 
:  rang,  according  to  the  highest  laws  of  nature  it  left  off 
inging  altogether.  So  Mr.  Swipes  in  the  walled  kitchen- 
arden  sought  peace  and  insured  it. 

One  quiet  November  afternoon,  when  the  disappearance 
|f  Dan  Tugwell  had  been  talked  out  and  done  with,  a  sad 
iiishap  befell  this  gardener,  during  the  performance,  or,  to 
beak  more  correctly,  the  contemplation  of  his  work.  A 
awn  of  such  length  and  breadth  and  height  and  profundity 
)ok  possession  of  him  that  the  space  it  had  so  well  OC' 
Jpied  still  retained  the  tender  memory.  In  plainer  words, 
e  had  ricked  his  jaw,  not  from  general  want  of  usage,  but 
'om  the  momentary  excess. 

*'Sarves  me  I'ight,"  he  muttered,  "for  carrying  on  so, 
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witliout  notliiiij:^  inside  of  'un.     Must  go  to  doctor,  quick 
step,  and  no  mistake." 

In  this  strait  he  set  off  for  John  Prater's  (for  it  was  a 
matter  of  luck  to  get  ale  at  the  Hall,  and  in  such  emer- 
gency he  must  not  trust  to  fortune),  and  passing  hastily 
tlirough  the  door,  left  it  unlocked  behind  him.  Going  down 
the  hill  he  remembered  this,  and  had  a  great  mind  to  go 
back  again,  but  the  unanimous  demand  of  his  system  for  beer 
impelled  him  downwards.  He  never  could  get  up  that  hill 
again  without  hydraulic  pressure. 

All  might  have  gone  well,  and  all  would  have  gone 
well,  except  for  the  grievous  mistake  of  Nature  in  furnishing 
women  with  eyes  whose  keenness  is  only  exceeded  by  that 
of  their  tongues.  The  cook  at  the  Hall,  a  superior  person — 
though  lightly  esteemed  by  Mrs.  Cloam — had  long  been 
ambitious  to  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  her  raw  ma- 
terial. If  anything  was  good,  who  got  the  credit  ?  Mr. 
Swipes,  immediately.  But  if  everything  was  bad,  as  more 
often  happened,  who  received  the  blame  ?  Mary  Knuckle- 
down.  Her  lawful  name  was  "  Knuckleup,"  but  early  mis- 
fortunes had  reduced  her  to  such  mildness  that  her  name 
became  converted — as  she  expressed  it — in  harmony  with  her 
nature.  Facts  having  generally  been  adverse  to  her,  she 
found  some  comfort  in  warm  affection  for  their  natural 
enemies  and  ever-victorious  rivals — words.  Any  words 
coming  with  a  brave  rush  are  able  to  scatter  to  the  winds 
the  strongest  facts;  but  big  words — as  all  our  great  orators 
know — knock  them  at  once  on  the  head  and  cremate  them. 
But  the  cook  was  a  kind-hearted  woman,  and  liked  both  lit- 
tle and  big  words,  without  thinking  of  them. 

She  had  put  down  her  joint,  a  good  aitch-bone,  for  roast- fi 
ing— than  which,  if  well  treated,  are  few  better  treats — to  re- 
volve in  the  distant  salute  of  the  fire  (until  it  should  ripen 
for  the  close  embrace,  where  the  tints  of  gold  and  chestnut 
vie),  when  it  came  into  her  provident  mind  with  a  flash  thai 
neither  horse-radish  nor  cauliflower  had  yet  been  delivered 
by  Mr.  Swipes.  She  must  run  out  and  pull  the  long  handle 
in  the  yard,  and  remind  him  gently  of  her  needs,  for  she 
stood  in  some  awe  of  his  character,  as  a  great  annalist  ol 
little  people's  lives. 

Leaving  the  small  dog  Dandolo  with  stern  orders  to  keep 
the  jack  steadily  going,  with  a  stick  on  the  dresser  to  intim- 
idate one  eye,  and  a  sop  in  the  dripping-pan  to  encourage 
the  other,  Mrs.  Knuckledown  ran  into  the  court-yard,  just  ir 
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ime  to  see  the  last  swing  of  the  skirt  of  that  noble  garden- 
r*s  coat,  as  he  turned  the  wall  corner  on  his  march  towards 
tie  tap.  She  longed  to  call  him  back,  but  remembered  just 
1  time  how  fearfully  cross  that  had  made  him  once  before, 
nd  she  was  yielding  with  a  sigh  to  her  usual  bad  luck,  when 
n  eager  and  triumphant  cluck  made  her  look  about.  The 
lonarch  and  patriarch  of  cocks,  a  magnificent  old  Dorking, 
ot  idly  endowed  with  five  claws  for  the  scratch,  had  dis- 
overed  something  great,  and  was  calling  all  his  wives,  and 
ven  his  sons,  as  many  as  yet  crowed  not  against  him,  to 
bare  this  special  luck  of  fortune,  or  kind  mood  of  Provi- 
ence.  In  a  minute  or  two  he  had  levied  an  army,  some  half- 
undred  strong,  and  all  spurring  the  land,  to  practise  their 
beral  claws  betimes  for  the  gorgeous  joy  of  scattering  it. 
'hen  the  grand  old  cock,  whose  name  was  "Bill,"  made 
aem  all  fall  in  behind  him,  and  strutting  till  he  almost 
ambled  on  his  head,  led  the  march  of  destruction  to  the 
arden  door. 

But,  alas,  he  had  waited  for  his  followers  too  long,  eager 
5  they  were  for  rapine.  When  he  came  to  his  portal  of 
elight,  there  stood,  stout  as  Britannia  herself,  and  sweep- 
ig  a  long  knife  for  her  trident,  the  valiant  cook,  to  protect 
er  cauliflowers.  "You  be  off.  Bill,"  she  cried.  "I  don't 
rant  to  hurt  you,  because  you  have  been  a  good  bird  in  your 
me,  but  now  you  be  growing  outrageous."  Bill  made  a 
ush  for  it,  but  losing  a  slice  of  his  top-heavy  comb,  retu'ed. 

"Now's  my  opportunity,"  said  Mary  to  herself,  "for  to 
ut  my  own  cabbage  for  once  in  my  life,  and  to  see  what 
aat  old  beast  does  in  here.  Oh  my!  The  old  villain,  and 
obber  that  he  is  I  Bp,mboozlement  is  the  language  for  it." 
Embezzlement  she  should  have  said,  and  to  one  who  knew 
s  she  did  how  badly  the  table  of  the  master  was  supplied, 
tie  suspicion  was  almost  unavoidable.  For  here  she  saw  in 
lenteous  show,  and  appetizing  excellence,  a  many  manj'  of 
be  very  things  she  had  vainly  craved  from  Mr.  Swipes. 
Lnd  if  it  was  so  now  in  November,  what  must  it  have  been 
svo  months  ago  ?  Why,  poor  Miss  Faith — Mary  Ejiuckle- 
own's  idol,  because  of  her  kindness  and  sad  disappoint- 
ment— had  asked  a  little  while  ago  for  a  bit  of  salsify,  not 
Dr  herself — she  never  thought  of  herself — but  for  a  guest 
rho  was  fond  of  it;  also  the  Admiral  himself  had  called 
ut  for  a  good  dish  of  skirrets.  But  no ;  Mr.  Swipes  said  the 
reather  and  the  black  blight  had  destroyed  them.  Yet  here 
hey  were ;  Mary  could  swear  to  them  both,  with  their  necks 
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above-ground,  as  if  waiting*  for  the  wasliinj^!  Cauliflowers 
also  (as  the  cooks  call  broccoli  of  every  kind),  here  they  were 
in  abundance,  ten  lonfi;  rows  all  across  the  middle  square, 
very  beautiful  to  behokl.  Some  were  just  curling  in  their 
crinkled  coronets,  to  conceal  the  young  heart  that  was  form- 
ing, as  Miss  in  her  teens  draws  her  tresses  around  the  first 
peep  of  her  own  palpitation  ;  others  were  showing  their 
broad  candid  bosoms,  with  bold  sprigs  of  nature's  green  lace 
crisping  round ;  while  others  had  their  ripe  breasts  shielded 
from  the  air  by  the  breakage  of  their  own  broad  fringe  upon 
them. 

Mary  knew  that  this  was  done  by  Mr.  Swipes  himself, 
because  he  had  brought  her  some  in  that  condition;  but  the 
unsuspicious  master  had  accepted  his  assurance  that  "they 
was  only  fit  for  pigs  as  soon  as  the  break-stalk  blight  come 
on  'em" ;  and  then  the  next  day  he  had  bought  the  very  same, 
perhaps  at  ninepence  apiece,  from  Mr.  Cheeseman's  window, 
trimmed  and  shorn  close,  like  the  head  of  a  monk.  "I'll 
see  every  bit  of  'un,  now  that  I  be  here."  Mrs.  Knuckle- 
down  spoke  aloud,  to  keep  up  her  courage.  "Too  bad  for 
that  old  beast  to  keep  us  locked  out  from  the  very  place  us 
ought  to  have  for  pommylarding,  because  he  saith  all  the 
fruit  would  go  into  our  pockets.  And  what  goes  into  his'en, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?  Suppose  I  lock  him  out,  as  he  hath 
locked  us  out.  He  won't  be  back  yet  for  half  an  hour,  any- 
way. Wish  I  could  write — what  a  list  I  would  make,  if  it 
was  only  of  the  things  he  denieth  he  hath  got!" 

Strong  in  her  own  honesty  and  loyalty  to  her  master,  the 
cook  turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  left  Swipes  to  ring  him- 
self into  his  own  garden,  as  he  always  called  it.  That  is  to 
say,  if  he  should  return,  which  was  not  very  likely,  before 
she  had  time  for  a  good  look  round.  But  she  saw  such  a 
sight  of  things  she  had  longed  for,  to  redeem  her  repute  in  the 
vegetable  way,  as  well  as  such  herbs  for  dainty  stuffing,  of 
which  she  knew  more  than  cooks  generally  do,  that  her  cap 
nearly  came  off  her  head  with  amazement,  and  time  flew  by 
unheeded,  until  she  was  startled  and  terrified  sadly  by  the 
loud,  angry  clang  of  the  bell  in  the  gable.  Not  only  Avas 
Mr.  Swipes  come  back,  but  he  was  in  a  furious  rage  outside, 
though  his  fury  was  chilled  with  some  shivers  of  fear.  At 
first,  when  he  found  the  door  locked  against  him,  he  thought 
that  the  Admiral  must  have  come  home  unexpected,  and  fail- 
ing to  find  him  at  work,  had  turned  the  key  against  him, 
while  himself  inside.     If  so,  his  situation  would  be  in  sad 
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peril,  and  many  acres  of  lies  would  be  required  to  redeem  it. 
For  trusting  in  his  master's  long  times  of  absence,  and  full 
times  of  public  duty  when  at  home,  Mr.  Swipes  had  grown 
more  private  stock,  as  he  called  it,  and  denied  the  kitchen 
more,  than  he  had  ever  done  before,  in  special  preparation 
for  some  public  dinners  about  to  be  given  at  the  Darling 
Arms,  by  military  officers  to  naval,  and  in  turn  by  the  lat- 
ter to  the  former;  for  those  were  hospitable  days,  when  all 
true  Britons  stuck  their  country's  enemy  with  knife  and 
Fork,  as  well  as  swoi'd. 

But  learning,  as  he  soon  did  at  the  stables,  that  the  Ad- 
miral was  still  away,  and  both  the  young  ladies  were  gone 
for  a  ride  with  Miss  Twemlow,  the  gardener  came  back  in 
3,  rage,  and  rang  the  bell.  "  Oh,  whatever  shall  I  do?"  the 
trembling  Mary  asked  herself.  "Best  take  the  upper  hand 
if  I  can.  He's  a  thief,  and  a  rogue,  and  he  ought  to  be 
frighted.  Does  he  know  I  can't  write?  No,  for  certain  he 
lothn't.  One  of  his  big  lies  about  me  was  a  letter  I  wrote 
;o  poor  Jonadab." 

With  her  courage  renewed  by  the  sense  of  that  wrong,  she 
)pened  the  door,  and  stood  facing  Mr.  Swipes,  with  a  piece 
)f  paper  in  her  hand,  which  a  woman's  quick  wit  bade  her 
'etch  from  her  pocket. 

"Halloa,  madam f  the  gardener  exclaimed,  with  a  sweep 
)f  his  hat  and  a  low  salute,  which  he  meant  to  be  vastly 
latirical ;  "  so  your  ladyship  have  come  to  take  the  air  in  my 
)oor  garden,  instead  of  tending  the  spit.  And  what  do  your 
adyship  think  of  it,  so  please  you  ?  Sorry  as  I  had  any 
lung  about,  but  hadn't  no  warning  of  this  royal  honour." 

"Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Knuckledown,  pretending  to  be  frighten- 
sd  a  great  deal  more  than  she  was — " oh,  sir,  forgive  me! 
'  am  sure  I  meant  no  harm.  But  the  fowls  was  running 
n,  and  I  ran  up  to  stop  them." 

"  Oh,  that  was  how  your  ladyship  condescended;  and  to 
:eep  out  the  fowls,  you  locked  out  me !  Allow  me  the  royal 
.nd  unapparelled  honour  of  showing  your  ladyship  to  her 
arriage;  and  if  I  ever  catch  her  in  here  again,  I'll  pitch 
^ou  down  the  court-j^ard  pretty  quick.  Be  off,  you  dirty 
»aggage,  or  I  won't  answer  for  it  now !" 

"Oh,  you  are  too  kind,  Mr.  Swipes;  I  am  sure  you  are 
oo  gentle,  to  forgive  me,  like  of  that  I  And  the  little  list  I 
aade  of  the  flowers  in  your  garden,  I  shall  put  it  in  a  teapot 
ill  the  Quality  wants  something." 

Mr.  Swipes  gave  a  start,  and  his  overwatered  eyes  could 
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not  meet  those  of  Mary,  which  were  mildly  set  upon  Oicm.- 
"List!"  he  muttered — "little  list!  What  do  you  please  to 
mean,  miss  ?" 

"Well,  the  *  dirty  baggage'  means  nothing  unparalleled, 
sir,  but  just  the  same  as  anybody  else  might  do.  Some  peo- 
ple calls  it  a  Inventionary,  and  some  an  Emmarandum,  and 
some  a  Catalogue.  It  don't  interfere  with  you,  Mr.  Swipes ; 
only  the  next  time  as  Miss  Dolly  asks,  the  same  as  she  was 
doing  the  other  day — " 

"Oh,  she  was,  was  she?     The  little !"  Mr.  Swipes 

used  a  word  concerning  that  young  lady  which  would  have 
insured  his  immediate  discharge,  together  with  one  from 
the  Admiral's  best  toe.  "  And  pray,  what  was  her  observa- 
tions, ma'am  ?" 

"  It  was  Charles  told  me,  for  he  was  waiting  at  dinner. 
Seems  that  the  turnip  was  not  to  her  liking,  though  I  picked 
out  the  very  best  of  what  few  you  sent  in,  so  she  looks  up 
from  her  plate,  and  she  says :  '  Well,  I  cannot  understand  it ! 
To  me  it  is  the  greatest  mistress  in  the  world,'  she  says,  '  that 
we  never  can  get  a  bit  of  vegetable  fit  for  eating.  We've 
got,'  she  says,  'a  kitchen-garden  close  upon  two  acres,  and 
a  man  who  calls  himself  head  gardener,  by  the  name  of 
Swipes' — my  pardoning  to  you,  Mr.  Swipes,  for  the  young 
lady's  way  of  saying  it — 'and  his  two  sons,  and  his  nephew, 
and  I  dare  say  soon  his  grandsons.  Well,  and  what  comes 
of  it?'  says  she.  '  Why,  that  we  never  has  a  bit  of  any 
kind  of  vegetable,  much  less  of  fruit,  fit  to  lay  a  fork  to  I' 
Charles  was  a-pricking  up  his  ears  at  this,  because  of  his  own 
grumbles,  and  the  master  saw  it,  and  he  says, '  Hush,  Dolly  1' 
But  she  up  and  answers  spiritly:  *No,  I  won't  hush,  papa, 
because  it  is  too  bad.  Only  you  leave  it  to  me,'  she  says, 
'and  if  I  don't  keep  the  key  from  that  old  thief — ex- 
coose  me,  Mr.  Swipes,  for  her  shocking  language — *and 
find  out  what  he  locks  up  in  there,  my  name's  not  Horatia 
Dorothy  Darling.'  Oh,  don't  let  it  dwell  so  on  your  mind, 
Mr.  Swipes !  You  know  what  young  ladies  be.  They  says 
things  random,  and  then  goes  away  and  never  thinks  no 
more  about  it.  Oh,  don't  be  upset  so— or  I  shall  have  to 
call  Charles!" 

Mr.  Swipes  took  his  hat  off  to  ease  his  poor  mind,  which 
had  lost  its  way  altogether  in  other  people's  wickedness. 
"May  I  never  set  eyes  on  that  young  man  no  more!"  he 
exclaimed,  with  more  pathetic  force  than  reasoning  power. 
*' Either  him  or  me  quits  this  establishment  to-morrow. 
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"so  TOUR  LADYSHIP  HATE  COME  TO  TAKE  THE  AIR  IK  MY  POOR  GARDEN." 

^h,  I  know  well  why  he  left  his  last  place,  and  somebody 
jlse  shall  know  to-morrow  I" 

"What  harm  have  poor  Charles  done?''  the  cook  asked, 
sharply;  "it  wasn't  him  that  said  it;  it  was  Miss  Dolly. 
Dharley  only  told  me  conferentially." 

"Oh,  I  know  what  'conferentially'  means,  when  any- 
thing once  gets  among  the  womenkind !  But  I  know  a  thing 
)r  two  about  Miss  Dolly,  as  will  give  her  enough  to  do  at 
lome,  I'll  warrant,  without  coming  spying  after  me  and 
ny  affairs.  Don't  you  be  surprised,  cook,  whatever  you  may 
near,  as  soon  as  ever  the  Admiral  returneth.  He's  a  soft 
nan  enough  in  a  number  of  ways,  but  he  won't  put  up  with 
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every  tiling.  The  nasty  little  vixen,  if  slie  don't  smart  for 
this!" 

"  Oh,  don't  'e,  now  don't  'e,  Mr.  Swipes,  that's  a  dear !"  cried 
the  soft-hearted  Mrs.  Knuckledown ;  "don't  'e  tell  on  her, 
the  poor  young  thing.  If  her  hath  been  carrying  on  a  bit 
with  some  of  them  young  hofficers,  why,  it's  only  natteral, 
and  her  such  a  young  booty.  Don't  'e  be  Dick-tell-tale, 
with  a  name  to  it,  or  without.  And  perhaps  her  never 
said  half  the  things  that  Charles  hath  contributed  to  her." 
The  truth  was  that  poor  Dolly  had  said  scarcely  one  of  them. 

"  Bain't  no  young  hofficer,"  Mr.  Swipes  replied,  con- 
temptuously; "ten  times  wuss  than  that,  and  madder  for 
the  Admiral.  Give  me  that  paper,  Miss,  and  then,  perhaps, 
I'll  tell  'e.     Be  no  good  to  you,  and  might  be  useful  to  me." 

Mary  could  not  give  up  the  paper,  because  it  was  a  letter 
from  one  of  her  adorers, which, with  the  aid  of  Jenny  Shanks, 
she  had  interpreted.  "No,  no,"  she  said,  with  a  coaxing 
look;  "by-and-by,  Mr.  Swipes,  when  you  have  told  me  who 
it  is,  and  when  you  have  promised  not  to  tell  on  poor  Miss 
Dolly.  But  nobody  sha'n't  see  it,  without  your  permission. 
We'll  have  another  talk  about  that  to-morrow.  But,  oh 
my!  look  at  the  time  you  have  kept  me,  with  all  the  good 
things  to  make  a  hangel's  mouth  water!  Bring  me  two 
cauliflowers  in  two  seconds.  My  beef  will  want  basting 
long  ago;  and  if  Dandy  hathn't  left  his  job,  he'll  be  pretty 
well  roasted  hisself  by  now." 

Mr.  Swipes  went  muttering  up  the  walk,  and  was  forced  to 
cut  two  of  the  finest  cauliflowers  intended  for  Cheeseman's 
adornment  to-morrow.  This  turned  his  heart  very  sour 
again,  and  he  shook  his  head,  growling  in  self-commune: 
"You  see  if  I  don't  do  it,  my  young  lady.  You  speaks 
again  me,  behind  my  back,  and  I  writes  again  you,  before 
your  face;  though, in  course,  I  need  not  put  my  name  to  it." 
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CHAPTER  XXXV.  f 

LOYAL,    AYE     LOYAL. 


One  of  the  dinners  at  the  Darling  Arms,  and  perhaps  the 
most  brilliant  and  exciting  of  the  whole,  because  even  the 
waiters  understood  the  subject,  was  the  entertainment  given 
in  the  month  of  December,  a.d.  1803,  not  only  by  the  otficei-s 
of  two  regiments  q^uartered  for  the  time  near  Stonnington, 
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ut  also  by  all  the  leading*  people  round  about  those  parts,  in 
elebration  of  the  great  work  done  by  His  Majesty's  38-gun 
ngate  Leda.  Several  smaller  dinners  had  been  consumed 
Iready,  by  way  of  practice,  both  for  the  cooks  and  the 
;^aiters  and  the  chairman,  and  Mr.  John  Prater,  who  always 
tood  behind  him,  with  a  napkin  in  one  hand  and  a  cork- 
crew  in  tlie  other,  and  his  heart  in  the  middle,  ready  either 
0  assuage  or  stimulate.  As  for  the  guests,  it  was  always 
ound  that  no  practice  had  been  required. 

"  But  now,  but  now" — as  Mr.  Prater  said,  when  his  wife 
iretended  to  make  nothing  of  it,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
0  aggravate  him,  because  she  thought  that  he  was  making 
00  much  money,  in  proportion  to  what  he  was  giving  her — 
'  now  we  shall  see  what  Springhaven  can  do  for  the  good  of 
he  Country  and  the  glory  of  herself.  Two  bottles  and  a 
lalf  a  head  is  the  lowest  that  can  be  charged  for,  with  the 
reble  X  outside,  and  the  punch  to  follow  after.  His  lord- 
hip  is  the  gentleman  to  keep  the  bottle  going." 

For  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county,  the  popular  Mar- 
[uis  of  Southdown,  had  promised  to  preside  at  this  grand 
[inner;  and  everybody  knew  what  that  meant.  "Short 
ongue  and  long  throat,"  was  his  lordship's  motto  in  the 
iischarge  of  all  public  business,  and  "Bottle  to  the  gentle- 
nan  on  my  left !"  was  the  practical  form  of  his  eulogies.  In 
,  small  space  like  this,  there  would  be  no  chance  for  a  so- 
►er-minded  guest  to  escape  his  searching  eye,  and  Blyth 
)Cudamore  (appointed  to  represent  the  officers  of  the  Leda, 
nd  therefore  the  hero  of  the  evening)  felt  as  happy  as  a 
log  being  led  to  be  drowned,  in  view  of  this  liquid  ordeal. 
I^or  Blyth  was  a  temperate  and  moderate  young  man,  neither 
uch  a  savage  as  to  turn  his  wine  to  poison,  nor  yet  so  anti- 
^Dhristian  as  to  turn  it  into  water. 

Many  finer  places  had  been  offered  for  the  feast,  and  fore- 
iiost  amongst  them  the  Admiral's  house;  but  the  committee 
yitli  sound  judgment  had  declined  them  all.  The  great 
►oint  was  to  have  a  place  within  easy  reach  of  boats,  and 
vhere  gallant  naval  ofiicers  could  be  recalled  at  once,  if 
he  French  should  do  anything  outrageous,  which  they  are 
-pt  to  do  at  the  most  outrageous  time.  But  when  a  partition 
lad  been  knocked  down,  and  the  breach  tacked  over  with 
estoons  of  laurel,  Mr.  Prater  was  quite  justified  in  rubbing 
lis  red  hands  and  declaring  it  as  snug  a  box  as  could  be  for 
he  business.  There  was  even  a  dark  elbow  where  the  staii*- 
asc  jutted  out,  belovr  the  big  bressemcr  of  the  partition,  and 
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made  a  little  gallery  for  ladies  to  hear  speeches,  and  beliold 
the  festive  heroes  while  still  fit  to  be  beholden.  And  Ad- 
miral Darling",  as  vice-chairman,  entering  into  facts  mascu- 
line and  feminine,  had  promised  his  daughters  and  Miss 
Twemlow,  under  charge  of  the  Rector's  wife  and  Mrs.  Stub- 
bard,  a  peep  at  this  heroic  scene,  before  it  should  become  too 
convivial.  The  rescuers  also  of  the  Blonde,  the  flesh  and 
bone,  without  which  the  master  brain  must  still  have  lain 
stranded,  were  to  have  a  grand  supper  in  the  covered  skittle- 
alley,  as  the  joints  came  away  from  their  betters,  this  lower 
deck  being  in  command  of  Captain  Tugwell,  who  could  rouse 
up  his  crew  as  fast  as  his  lordship  roused  his  officers. 

Admiral  Darling  had  been  engaged  of  late  in  the  service 
of  his  Country  so  continually,  and  kept  up  and  down  the 
great  roads  so  much,  or  in  and  out  of  any  little  port  where 
sailors  grew,  that  his  own.  door  had  nearly  forgotten  his 
shadow,  and  his  dining-room  table  the  reflection  of  his 
face.  For  in  those  days,  to  keep  a  good  table  implied  that 
the  table  must  be  good,  as  well  as  what  was  put  upon  it; 
and  calico  spread  upon  turpentine  was  not  yet  considered 
the  proper  footing  for  the  hospitable  and  social  glass. 

"When  shall  Twemlow  and  I  have  a  hobnob  again?" 
the  Admiral  asked  himself  many  a  time.  "How  the  dear 
old  fellow  loves  to  see  the  image  of  his  glass  upon  the  table, 
and  the  ruby  of  his  port  reflected !  Heigho !  I  am  getting 
very  stiff  in  the  back,  and  never  a  decent  bit  of  dinner  for'- 
ard.  And  as  for  a  glass  of  good  wine — oh  Lord !  my  tim- 
bers will  be  broken  up,  before  it  comes  to  mend  them.  And 
when  I  come  home  for  even  half  an  hour,  there  is  all  this 
small  rubbish  to  attend  to.  I  must  have  Frank  home,  to 
take  this  stuff  off  my  hands,  or  else  keep  what  I  abominate, 
a  private  secretary." 

Among  the  pile  of  letters  that  had  lain  unopened  was  one 
which  he  left  to  the  last,  because  he  disliked  both  the  look 
and  the  smell  of  it.  A  dirty,  ugly  scrawl  it  was,  bulged 
out  with  clumsy  folding,  and  dabbed  with  wax  in  the 
creases.  With  some  dislike  he  tore  it  open ;  and  the  dislike  ; 
became  loathing,  as  he  read: 

"Hon**  Sir. — These  foo  lines  comes  from  a  umble  but  arty 
f  rend  to  command.  Rekwesting  of  your  pardon  sir,  i  have 
kep  a  hi  same  been  father  of  good  dawters  on  the  goings 
on  of  your  fammeley.  Miss  Faith  she  is  a  hangel  sir,  but 
Miss  Dolly  I  fere  no  better  than  she  ort  to  be,  and  wonderful 
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fond  of  been  noticed.  I  see  her  keeping  company  and 
carryin  on  dreadful  with  a  tall  dark  young  man  as  meens  no 
good  and  lives  to  Widow  Shankses.  Too  nites  running 
when  the  days  was  short  she  been  up  to  the  cornder  of  your 
grounds  to  meat  he  there  ever  so  long.  Only  you  hask  her 
if  you  dont  believe  me  and  wash  her  fase  same  time  sir. 
Too  other  peple  besides  me  nose  it.  Excoose  hon**  sir  this 
trubble  from  your  obejiant  servant 

"Fax  and  no  Misstake." 

The  Admiral's  healthy  face  turned  blue  with  rage  and 
contempt,  and  he  stamped  with  his  heel,  as  if  he  had  the 
writer  under  it.  To  write  a  stabbing  letter,  and  to  dare  to 
deal  the  stab,  and  yet  fear  to  show  the  hand  that  deals  it, 
was  at  that  time  considered  a  low  thing  to  do.  Even  now 
there  are  people  who  so  regard  it,  though  a  still  better  tool 
for  a  blackguard — the  anonymous  post-card — is  now  su- 
perseding it. 

All  the  old  man's  pleasure,  and  cheer,  and  comfort,  and 
joy  in  having  one  day  at  home  at  last,  were  dashed  and 
shattered  and  turned  into  wretched  anxiety  by  this  vile 
scrawl.  He  meant  to  have  gone  down,  light  of  heart,  with  a 
smiling  daughter  upon  either  arm,  to  the  gallant  little  fes- 
tival where  everybody  knew  him,  and  every  one  admired 
and  loved  him.  His  two  pretty  daughters  would  sit  up- 
stairs, watching  from  a  bow-window  (though  themselves 
unseen)  all  the  dashing  arrivals  and  the  grand  apparel. 
Then  when  the  Marquis  made  his  speech,  and  the  King  and 
Queen  and  Royal  Family  rode  upon  the  clouds,  and  the 
grandeur  of  Great  Britain  was  above  the  stars  of  heaven, 
the  ladies  in  the  gallery  would  venture  just  to  show  them- 
selves, not  for  one  moment  with  a  dream  of  being  looked 
at,  but  from  romantic  loyalty,  and  the  fervour  of  great 
sentiments.  People  pretending  not  to  know  would  ask, 
"  Who  are  those  very  lovely  ladies  ?"  And  he  would  make 
believe  to  know  nothing  at  all  about  it,  but  his  heart  would 
know  whether  he  knew  it  or  not. 

On  the  very  eve  of  all  this  well-earned  bliss,  when  it  would 
have  refreshed  his  fagged  body  and  soul — which  were  now 
not  so  young  as  they  used  to  be — to  hear  from  some 
scoundrel  without  a  name,  that  his  pet  child,  the  life  of  his 
life,  was  no  better  than  she  ought  to  be,  which  being  said 
of  a  woman  means  that  she  is  as  bad  as  she  can  be!  This 
fine  old  gentleman  had  never  received  such  a  cov/ardly 
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back-liandecl  blow  till  now,  and  for  a  moment  he  bent  un* 
der  it. 

Then,  greatly  ashamed  of  himself,  he  arose,  and  with  one 
strong  word,  which  even  Mr,  Twcmlow  might  have  used 
under  such  provocation,  he  trod  the  vile  stuif  under  foot, 
and  pitched  it  w^th  the  fire-tongs  into  the  fire.  After  this 
he  felt  better,  and  resolving  most  stoutly  that  he  never  would 
let  it  cross  his  mind  again,  made  a  light  and  cheerful  answer 
to  the  profligate  one — his  young  girl  who  came  seeking  him. 

"Oh,  fatlier,  and  you  ought  to  be  dressed!"  she  cried. 
''Shall  we  keep  His  Majesty  the  Lord-Lieutenant  waiting? 
Don't  let  us  go  at  all.  Let  us  stop  at  home,  papa.  We 
never  see  you  now,  more  than  once  in  a  month ;  and  we 
don't  want  to  see  you  from  a  staircase  hole, where  we  mustn't 
even  blow  a  kiss  to  you.  I  have  got  such  a  lot  of  things  to 
tell  you,  dear  father ;  and  I  could  make  you  laugh  much  more 
than  they  will." 

"  But,  my  darling — all  these  grand  things?"  said  the  fa- 
ther, gently  fingering  but  half  afraid  to  look  at  her,  because 
of  what  had  been  in  his  own  mind;  "the  sweetest  Navy 
blue,  and  the  briglitest  Army  I'ed,  and  little  bits  of  silver  lace 
so  quiet  in  between  them !  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  to 
call  a  quarter  of  it;  but  the  finest  ship  ever  seen  under  full 
sail,  with  the  sun  coming  through  her  from  her  royals  to  her 
courses — " 

"Now,  papa,  don't  be  so  ridiculous.  You  know  that  I. 
cm  not  a  fine  ship  at  all,  but  only  a  small  frigate,  about 
eighteen  guns  at  the  outside,  I  should  say — though  she  would 
be  a  sloop  of  war,  wouldn't  she  ? — and  come  here  at  any  rate 
for  you  to  command  her,  if  you  are  not  far  too  lofty  an 
Admiral." 

"Do  you  love  your  old  father,  my  dear?"  said  he,  being 
carried  beyond  his  usual  state  by  the  joy  in  her  eyes  as  she 
touched  him. 

"  What  a  shame  to  ask  me  such  a  question  ?  Oh,  papa,  I 
ought  to  say,  '  Do  you  love  me  ?'  when  you  go  away  weeks 
and  months  almost  together !  Take  that,  papa ;  and  be  quite 
ashamed  of  yourself." 

She  swept  all  her  breast-knots  away  anyhow — that  had 
taken  an  hour  to  arbitrate — and  flung  back  her  hair  that 
would  never  be  coiled,  and  with  a  flash  of  tears  leaping  into 
laughing  eyes,  threw  both  arms  round  her  father's  neck,  and 
pressed  her  cool  sweet  lips  to  his,  which  were  not  at  all  in' 
the  same  condition.  "  ' 
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"There,  see  what  you've  done  for  me  now!"  she  cried. 
'  It  will  take  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  papa,  to  make  me 
3ok  fit  to  be  looked  at  again.  The  fashions  are  growing  so 
idiculous  now — it  is  a  happy  thing  for  us  that  we  are  a 
undred  years  behind  them,  as  Eliza  Twemlow  had  the  impu- 
euce  to  say ;  and  really,  for  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman — " 

"I  don't  care  that  for  Eliza  Twemlow,"  the  Admiral  ex- 
laimed,  with  a  snap  of  his  thumb.  "  Let  her  show  herself 
s  much  as  there  is  demand  for.  Or  rather,  what  I  mean  to 
ly  is,  let  Miss  Twemlow  be  as  beautiful  as  nature  has  made 
er,  my  dear;  and  no  doubt  that  is  very  considerable.  But 
like  you  to  be  different;  and  you  are.  I  like  you  to  be 
mple,  and  shy,  and  retiring,  and  not  to  care  twopence  what 
ay  one  thinks  of  you,  so  long  as  your  father  is  contented." 

Dolly  looked  at  her  father,  as  if  there  were  no  other  man 
1  the  world  for  the  moment.  Then  her  conscience  made 
er  bright  eyes  fall,  as  she  whispered:  "To  be  sure,  papa, 
only  put  these  things  on  to  please  you ;  and  if  you  don't 
ke  them,  away  they  go.  Perhaps  I  should  look  nicer  in 
ly  great-aunt's  shawl.  And  my  feet  would  be  warmer,  oh 
7eY  so  much !  I  know  where  it  is,  and  if  you  prefer  the 
►ok  of  it—" 

"No,  no!"  cried  the  simple  old  father,  as  the  girl  tripped 
*vay  in  hot  haste  to  seek  for  it;  "I  forbid  you  to  make  such 
guy  of  yourself.  You  must  not  take  my  little  banter, 
irling,  in  such  a  matter-of-fact  way,  or  I  must  hold  my 
•ngue." 

"Thank  God,"  he  continued  to  himself,  as  Miss  Dolly 
m  away,  to  repair  her  damages;  "the  simple  little  soul 
links  of  nobody  but  me !  How  could  I  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
lagine  harm  of  her  ?  Why,  she  is  quite  a  child,  a  bigger 
lild  than  I  am.  I  shall  enjoy  my  evening  all  the  more  for 
.is." 

And  truly  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  all  the  guests 

that  great  festival,  save  those  who  had  speeches  to  make, 

iould  not  enjoy  their  evening  thoroughly.     Great  prepara- 

ms  had  been  made,  and  goodly  presents  contributed;  plen- 

of  serving-men  would  be  there,  and  John  Prater  (now 
owing  white-headed  and  portly)  was  becoming  so  skilful  a 
terer  that  if  anything  was  suggested  to  him,  he  had  always 
ought  of  it  long  ago.  The  only  grief  was  that  the  hour 
ould  be  so  late — fi.ve  o'clock,  an  unchristian  time,  as  they 
id,  for  who  could  have  manners  after  starving  so  long  ? 
There  was  some  sense  in  this ;  but  the  unreasonable  late- 
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ness  of  the  liour  could  not  be  helped,  because  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant had  to  wait  upon  the  King  at  eight  o'clock  that 
morning.  That  he  could  do  so,  and  yet  be  in  Springhaven 
by  five,  seemed  almost  impossible;  for  only  ten  years  ago 
the  journey  took  two  days.  But  the  war  seemed  to  make 
everything  go  quicker,  and  it  was  no  use  to  wonder  at  any- 
thing. Only  if  everything  else  went  quicker,  why  should 
dinner  (the  most  important  of  them  all)  come  slower  ?  And 
as  yet  there  was  nobody  to  answer  this;  though  perhaps 
there  is  no  one  to  ask  it  now. 

All  things  began  very  beautifully.  The  young  ladies 
slipped  in  unobserved,  and  the  elder  blessings  of  mankind 
came  after,  escorting  themselves  with  dignity.  Then  the 
heroes  who  had  fought,  and  the  gallants  who  had  not  had 
the  luck  yet,  but  were  eager  for  it,  came  pleasantly  clank- 
ing in,  well  girt  to  demolish  ox  and  sheep,  like  Ajax,  in  lack 
of  loftier  carnage.  The  Rector  said  grace,  and  the  Marquis 
amen,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  every  elbow  was  up,  and  I 
every  mouth  at  business.  There  was  very  little  talking  for  " 
the  first  half  hour.  In  those  days  emptiness  was  not  allowed 
to  make  the  process  of  filling  a  misery. 

While  these  fine  fellows  were  still  in  the  prime  of  their 
feeding,  bent  over  and  upon  it,  two  men  with  empty  stom- 
achs, and  a  long  way  between  them  and  their  victuals,  stood 
afar  regarding  them.  That  is  to  say,  just  far  enough  to  be 
quite  out  of  sight  from  the  windows,  in  the  gloom  of  the 
December  evening,  but  at  the  same  time  near  enough,  to 
their  own  unhappiness,  to  see  and  even  smell  the  choice  af^ 
fairs  across  the  road. 

"For  what,  then,  hast  thou  brought  me  here?"  the  shorter!] 
man  sharply  asked  the  tall  one,  both  being  in  an  uncom-if 
fortable  place  in  a  hedge,  and  with  briars  that  scratched  f 
them.  "Is  it  to  see  other  people  eat,  when  to  eat  myself i 
is  impossible  ?  You  have  promised  to  show  me  a  very  fine  ^ 
thing,  and  leagues  have  I  traversed  to  please  you.  Fie, 
then,  what  is  it  ?  To  see  eat,  eat,  eat,  and  drink,  drink,  |i 
drink,  and  have  nothing  for  myself !" 

"My  friend,"  said  the  tall  man,  "I have  not  brought  you 
here  with  any  desire  to  improve  your  appetite,  which  is 
always  abundant,  and  cannot  be  gratified  for  several  hours, 
and  with  poor  stuff  then,  compared  to  what  you  are  behold- 
ing. Those  men  are  feeding  well.  You  can  see  how  they 
enjoy  it.  There  is  not  a  morsel  in  their  mouths  that  has 
not  a  very  choice  flavour  of  its  own  distinguished  relish. 
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See,  there  is  the  Tenison  just  waiting  to  be  carved,  and  a 
pheasant  between  every  two  of  them.  If  only  the  wind 
was  a  little  more  that  way,  and  the  covers  taken  off  the 
sauce-boats,  and  the  gravy — ah,  do  I  perceive  a  fine  fra- 
grance, or  is  it  a  desirous  imagination  ?'' 

"Bah!  you  are  of  the  cold-blood,  the  wicked  self-com- 
mand. For  me  it  is  either  to  rush  in,  or  rush  away.  No 
longer  can  I  hold  my  nose  and  mouth.  And  behold  they 
liave  wine — grand  wine — the  wine  of  Sillery,  of  Medoc,  of 
Barsac,  and  of  Burgundy!  By  the  bottles  I  can  tell  them, 
and  by  all  the  Saints — " 

"  Be  not  so  excited,  for  you  cannot  smack  the  lips.  It  is 
too  late  now  to  envy  them  their  solids,  because  they  have 
made  such  speed  with  them.  But  listen,  my  dear  friend" — 
and  here  the  tall  man  whispered  into  the  ear  of  his  brisk 
companion,  who  danced  witli  delight  in  the  ungenial  hedge, 
till  his  face  was  scarred  with  brambles. 

"It  is  magnificent,  it  is  droll,  it  is  what  you  call  in  Eng- 
land one  grand  spree,  though  of  that  you  understand  not  the 
signification.  But,  my  faith,  it  is  at  the  same  time  barbar- 
ous, and  almost  too  malignant." 

"  Too  benevolent  Charron,"  said  the  tall  stern  man,  "that 
shall  rest  upon  my  conscience,  not  on  yours.  The  object 
is  not  to  spoil  their  noisy  revel,  but  to  gain  instruction  of 
importance.  To  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  measures  they 
adopt — ah,  you  see,  you  are  as  quick  as  lightning.  This 
urgent  message  is  upon  official  paper,  which  I  have  taken 
from  the  desk  of  that  very  stupid  Stubbard.  Take  the 
horse  Jerry  holds  at  the  corner,  and  the  officer's  hat  and 
cape  provided  are  ample  disguise  for  so  dark  a  night.  Take 
the  lane  behind  the  hills,  and  galloi?  two  miles  eastward,  till 
you  come  to  the  shore  again,  then  turn  back  towards  the 
village  by  way  of  the  beach,  and  you  will  meet  the  Coast- 
guard on  duty,  a  stupid  fellow  called  Vickers.  Your  horse 
by  that  time  will  be  piping  and  roaring :  he  can  go  like  the 
wind,  but  his  own  is  broken.  The  moment  you  see  Vickers, 
begin  to  swear  at  your  horse.  I  have  practised  you  in  d — ns, 
for  an  emergency." 

"Ten  thousand  thunders,  I  can  say  d — n  now  to  equal  and 
;surpass  the  purest  born  of  all  Britons." 

I  "  Not  so  loud,  my  friend,  until  by-and-by.  The  Coast- 
guard will  come  to  you,  and  you  pull  up  with  your  horse 
banging  down  his  head,  as  if  dead-beaten.  Using  your  ac- 
'iomplishment  again,  you   say:  'Here,  take  this  on  to  Ad- 

Q  2 
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miral  Darling.  My  naj^  is  quite  done,  and  I  nnust  g-ct  to 
Stonninj:^ton  to  call  Colonel  James.  For  your  life,  run,  run. 
You'll  get  a  guinea,  if  you  look  sharp.'  Before  he  can  think 
of  it,  turn  your  horse,  and  make  back  to  the  lane,  as  if  for 
Stonning'ton.  But  instead  of  that,  gallop  back  to  our 
ruins;  and  we'll  go  up  the  hill,  and  see  what  comes  of  it." 

"  It  is  very  good,  it  is  magnificent.  But  will  not  the  senti- 
nel perceive  my  voice  and  accent?" 

"Not  he;  he  is  a  very  honest  and  therefore  stupid  fellow. 
Give  him  no  time,  answer  no  questions.  Be  all  in  a  rush, 
as  you  so  generally  are.  I  would  do  it  myself,  but  I  am 
too  well  known.  Say,  will  you  undertake  it  ?  It  will  be 
a  fine  joke  for  you." 

About  half  an  hour  after  this,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  having 
hammered  on  the  table  with  an  empty  bottle,  stood  up  to 
propose  the  chief  toast  of  the  evening — the  gallant  crew  of 
the  Leda,  and  the  bold  sailors  of  Springhaven.  His  lord- 
ship had  scarcely  had  a  bottle  and  a  half,  and  was  now  in 
the  prime  of  his  intellect.  A  very  large  man,  with  a  long 
brocaded  coat  of  ruby  -  coloured  cloth,  and  white  satin 
breeches,  a  waistcoat  of  primrose  iDlush  emblazoned  with  the 
Union-jack  (then  the  popular  device)  in  gorgeous  silks  with 
a  margin  of  bright  gold,  and  a  neckcloth  pointed  and  plaited 
in  with  the  rarest  lace,  worth  all  the  rest  put  together — what 
a  pity  it  seemed  that  such  a  man  should  get  drunk,  or  at 
any  rate  try  so  hard  to  do  it.  There  was  not  a  pimple  on 
his  face,  his  cheeks  were  rosy  and  glistening,  but  not  flushed; 
and  his  eyes  were  as  bright  and  clear  and  deep  as  a  couple 
of  large  sapphires. 

This  nobleman  said  a  few  words,  without  any  excitement, 
or  desire  to  create  it,  every  word  to  the  point,  and  the  best 
that  could  be  chosen  not  to  go  beyond  the  point.  There  was 
no  attempt  at  eloquence,  and  yet  the  speech  was  eloquent, 
because  it  suggested  so  much  more  than  was  said.  More 
excitable  natures,  overcome  by  half  a  bottle,  resolved  to  have 
the  other  half,  in  honour  of  that  toast. 

Then  the  Marquis  did  a  very  kind  and  thoughtful  thing, 
for  which  he  deserved  a  bottle  of  the  Royal  Tokay,  such  as 
even  Napoleon  could  not  obtain.  When  the  cheering  was 
done,  and  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  blushing  Scudamore 
— who  felt  himself,  under  that  fixture,  like  an  insect  under 
a  lens  which  the  sun  is  turning  into  a  burning-glass — the 
Chairman  perceived  his  sad  plight,  and  to  give  him  more 
time  and  more  spirit,  rose  again. 
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"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  or  I  Tvould  rather  call  you  broth- 
er Englishmen  at  this  moment,  I  have  forgotten  one  thing. 
Before  our  young  hero  replies  to  his  health,  let  us  give  him 
that  spirited  song  'Billy  Blue,'  which  is  well  known  to  ev- 
ery man  here,  I'll  be  bound.  Tell  the  drummer  down  there 
to  be  ready  for  chorus."  Billy  Blue,  though  almost  for- 
gotten now  (because  the  enemy  would  not  fight  him),  the 
blockader  of  Brest,  the  hardy,  skilful,  and  ever-watchful 
Admiral  Cornwallis,  would  be  known  to  us  nearly  as  well 
as  Nelson,  if  fame  were  not  a  lottery. 

As  the  Lord-Lieutenant  waved  his  hand,  the  company  rose 
with  one  accord,  and  followed  the  lead  of  his  strong  clear 
voice  in  the  popular  song,  called 

"  BILLY  BLUE." 
1. 

"  'Tis  a  terrible  time  for  Englishmen ; 

All  tyrants  do  abhor  them; 
Every  one  of  them  hath  to  fight  with  ten, 

And  the  Lord  alone  is  for  them. 
But  the  Lord  hath  given  the  strong  right  hand, 

And  the  courage  to  face  tlie  thunder; 
If  a  Frenchman  treads  this  English  land, 

He  shall  find  his  grave  thereunder. 

Chorus. 

Britannia  is  the  Ocean-Queen,  and  she  standeth  stanch  and  true, 
With  Nelson  for  her  faulchion  keen,  and  her  buckler  Billy  Blue. 

2. 

"  They  are  mustering  on  yon  Gallic  coasts, 
You  can  see  them  from  this  high  land, 
^The  biggest  of  all  the  outlandish  hosts 
That  ever  devoured  an  island. 
There  are  steeds  that  have  scoured  the  Continent, 

Ere  ever  one  might  say,  '  Whoa,  there !' 
And  ships  that  would  fill  the  Thames  and  Trent, 
If  we  would  let  them  go  there. 

Chorus. 

But  England  is  the  Ocean-Queen,  and  it  shall  be  hard  to  do ; 

Not  a  Frenchman  shall  skulk  in  between  herself  and  her  Billy  Blue. 

3. 

"From  the  smiling  bays  of  Devonshire 
To  the  frowning  cliffs  of  Filey, 
Leaps  forth  every  son  of  an  English  sire, 
To  fight  for  his  native  isley. 


2;)0  springuaven. 

ITc  hath  drawn  the  sword  of  his  father  now 

From  the  rusty  sheath  it  rattled  in ; 
And  Dobbin,  who  dragj^ed  the  peaceful  plough, 

Is  neighing  for  the  battle-din. 

Chorus. 

For  Albion  still  is  Ocean-Queen,  and  though  her  sons  be  few, 
Thej  challenge  the  world  with  a  dauntless  mien,  and  the  flag  of  Billy  Blue. 

/  4. 

Then  pledge  me  your  English  palm,  my  lad ; 

Keep  the  knuckles  for  Sir  Frenchman; 
No  slave  can  you  be  till  you  change  your  dad, 

And  no  son  of  yours  a  henchman. 
The  fight  is  to  come ;   and  we  will  not  brag, 

Xor  expect  whatever  we  sigh  for, 
But  stand  as  the  rock  that  bears  the  flag 

Our  duty  is  to  die  for. 

Chorus. 

For  Englishmen  confront  serene  whatever  them  betideth ; 

And  England  shall  be  Ocean's  Queen  as  long  as  the  world  abideth." 

What  with  the  drum  and  the  fifes  of  one  of  the  regiments 
now  at  Stonnington,  and  the  mighty  bass  of  some  sea-cap- 
tains vehement  in  chorus,  these  rough  and  rolling  lines  were 
enough  to  frighten  a  thousand  Frenchmen,  while  proving 
the  vigour  of  British  nerve,  and  fortitude  both  of  heart  and 
ear.  When  people  have  done  a  thing  well,  they  know  it, 
and  applaud  one  another  to  include  themselves;  and  even 
the  ladies,  who  were  meant  to  be  unseen,  forgot  that  and 
waved  their  handkerchiefs.  Then  up  and  spoke  Blyth 
Scudamore,  in  the  spirit  of  the  moment;  and  all  that  he 
said  was  good  and  true,  well-balanced  and  well-condensed, 
like  himself.  His  quiet  melodious  voice  went  further  than 
the  Lord-Lieutenant's,  because  it  was  new  to  the  air  of 
noise,  and  that  fickle  element  loves  novelty.  All  was  si- 
lence while  he  spoke,  and  when  he  ceased — great  uproar. 

"  That  lad  will  do,"  said  the  Marquis  to  his  supporter  on 
the  right  hand;  "I  was  just  like  him  at  that  age  myself. 
Let  me  draw  this  cork — it  is  the  bottle  of  the  evening. 
None  but  my  own  fellows  understand  a  cork,  and  they  seem 
to  have  got  away  somewhere.  What  the  doose  are  they 
about — why,  halloa.  Darling !  What's  the  meaning  of  all 
this,  at  such  a  time  ?" 

"Well,  my  lord,  you  must  judge  for  yourself,"  said  the 
Admiral,  who  had  made  his  way  quietly  from  the  bottom 
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of  the  table.  "We  know  that  false  alarms  are  plentiful. 
But  this  looks  like  business,  from  the  paper  it  is  written  on ; 
and  I  know  that  old  Dudgeon  is  as  solid  as  myself.  Vickers 
the  Coast-guard  brought  it  in,  from  an  officer  whose  horse 
was  blown,  who  had  orders  to  get  somehow  to  Stonnington." 

"Is  Vickers  a  knave,  or  a  fool  who  is  likely  to  be  made 
the  victim  of  a  very  low  joke  ?  There  are  hundreds  of 
jealous  scoundrels  eager  to  spoil  every  patriotic  gathering. 
Ah,  this  looks  rather  serious,  though,  if  you  can  vouch  for 
the  paper." 

' '  I  can  vouch  for  the  paper,  my  lord,  and  for  Vickers ; 
but  not  for  Dudgeon's  signature.  Of  that  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge—  though  it  looks  right  enough,  so  far  as  I  know. 
Shall  I  read  it  aloud,  and  let  officers  who  are  not  under 
my  command  judge  for  themselves,  as  I  shall  judge  for  those 
I  have  the  honour  to  command  ?" 

The  Lord -Lieutenant,  with  his  cork  just  squeaking  in 
the  neck  of  the  bottle,  nodded;  and  the  Admiral,  with 
officers  crowding  round,  read  aloud  as  follows,  part  being 
in  type,  and  part  in  manuscript : 

"  Commander  of  Coast-defence  at  Hythe,  to  Vice-Admiral  Darling, 
Springhaven : — 

"  French  fleet  standing  in,  must  have  slipped  Cornwallis. 
Do  all  you  can.     Not  a  moment  to  lose. 

(Signed)  ' '  Bellamy  Dudgeon.  " 

"Well,  it  may  be  true,  or  it  may  be  a  lie,"  said  the  Mar- 
quis, pouring  carefully;  "my  opinion  is  the  latter;  but  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it  officially,  according  to  the  new 
arrangements.  Every  gentleman  must  judge  for  himself. 
And  I  mean  to  abide  by  my  own  judgment,  which  strongly 
recommends  me  to  finish  this  bottle." 

"  Probably  you  are  right  enough ;  and  in  your  place  per- 
haps I  should  do  the  same,"  the  Admiral  answered,  quietly; 
"but  be  the  alarm  either  true  or  false,  I  am  bound  to  act 
otherwise.  All  Naval  Officers  present  will  be  good  enough 
to  follow  me,  and  prepare  to  rejoin  if  ordered.  We  shall 
very  soon  know  from  the  signal-point,  unless  fog  has  set  in 
suddenly,  whether  we  are  bound  to  beat  a  general  alarm." 

All  the  sons  of  the  sea  arose  quietly,  and  were  de- 
spatched with  brief  orders  to  the  right  and  left,  to  communi- 
cate with  their  signal  stations,  while  Stubbard  hurried  back 
to  his  battery. 
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*'  What  cold  blood  tliey  do  display !''  whispered  the  French- 
man, wlio  had  returned  with  the  author  of  the  plot  to 
watch  the  issue  from  a  point  of  vantage.  "My  faith,  they 
march  slowly  for  their  native  land !  Not  less  than  six  bot- 
tles of  great  French  wine  did  I  anticipate  to  steal  througli 
the  window,  while  they  fell  out  precipitous.  But  there  sits 
a  man  big  enough  to  leave  me  nothing — not  even  a  i* 
mainder  of  my  own  body.  Soul  of  St.  Denis,  can  it  be  thai 
they  question  the  word  of  a  gentleman  ?" 

"Not  they!"  replied  Carne,  who  was  vexed,  however; 
"they  are  taking  things  easily,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  nation.  But  two  good  things  we  have  done,  friend  Char- 
ron  ;  we  have  learned  their  proceedings,  and  we  have 
spoiled  their  feasting." 

"But  not  at  all;  they  are  all  coming  back  to  enjoy  it 
all  the  more!"  cried  the  Frenchman.  "  Oh  that  I  were  an 
Englishman,  to  get  such  a  dinner,  and  to  be  so  loyal  to  it  1" 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

FAIR   CRITICISM. 


Few  things  can  be  worse  for  a  very  young  woman  than 
to  want  to  be  led  by  somebody,  and  yet  find  nobody  fit  to 
do  it.  Or  at  any  rate,  through  superior  quickness  and  the 
knowledge  of  it,  to  regard  old  friends  and  relatives  of 
experience  as  very  slow  coaches,  and  prigs  or  prudes,  w^ho 
cannot  enter  into  quick  young  feelings,  but  deal  in  old  saws 
which  grate  upon  them. 

Not  to  moralize  about  it — for  if  young  ladies  hate  anything, 
it  is  such  moralizing— Miss  Dolly  Darling  was  now  in  that 
uncomfortable  frame  of  mind  w^hen  advice  is  most  needed, 
yet  most  certain  to  be  s^Durned.  She  looked  upon  her 
loving  and  sensible  sister  as  one  who  was  fated  to  be  an  old 
maid,  and  was  meant  perhaps  by  nature  for  that  condition, 
which  appeared  to  herself  the  most  abject  in  the  world.  And 
even  without  that  conclusion  about  Faith,  she  would  have 
been  loath  to  seek  counsel  from  her,  having  always  resented 
most  unduly  what  she  called  her  "superior  air  of  wisdom." 
Dolly  knew  that  she  was  quicker  of  wit  than  her  sister — as 
shallow  waters  run  more  rapidly — and  she  fancied  that  she 
possessed  a  world  of  lively  feelings  into  which  the  slower 
intellect  could  not  enter.  For  instance,  their  elder  brother 
Frank  had  just  published  a  volume  of  poems,  very  noble  in 
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their  way,  and  glowing  with  ardour  for  freedom,  democracy, 
and  the  like,  as  well  as  exhibiting  fine  perception  of  sound, 
and  great  boldness  in  matters  beyond  sounding,  yet  largely 
ungifted  with  knowledge  of  nature,  whether  human  or  su- 
perior. 

"Better  stick  to  his  law-books,"  the  Admiral  had  said, 
after  singing  out  some  of  the  rhyme  of  it  to  the  tune  of 
"Billy  Benbow";  "never  sit  on  the  wool-sack  by  spewing 
oakum  this  way." 

Faith  had  tried,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  peruse  this  book 
to  its  cover;  but  she  found  it  beyond  even  her  good-will, 
and  mild  sympathy  with  everything,  to  do  so.  There  was 
not  the  touch  of  nature  in  it  which  makes  humble  people 
feel,  and  tickles  even  the  very  highest  with  desire  to  enter 
into  it.  So  Faith  declared  that  it  must  be  yery  clever,  and 
no  doubt  very  beautiful,  but  she  herself  was  so  stupid  that 
she  could  not  make  out  very  clearly  what  it  was  all  about. 

"Well,  I  understand  every  word  of  it,"  Miss  Dolly  cried, 
with  a  literary  look.  "  I  don't  see  how  you  can  help  doing 
that,  when  you  know  all  about  Frank,  who  wrote  it. 
Whenever  it  is  not  quite  clear,  it  is  because  he  wants  us  to 
think  that  he  knows  too  much,  or  else  because  he  is  not  quite 
certain  what  he  wants  to  mean  himself.  And  as  for  his  talk 
about  freedom,  and  all  that,  I  don't  see  why  you  should  ob- 
ject to  it.  It  is  quite  the  fashion  with  all  clever  people  now, 
and  it  stops  them  from  doing  any  mischief.  And  nobody 
pays  much  attention  to  them,  after  the  cruel  things  done 
in  France  when  I  was  seven  or  eight  years  old.  If  I  see 
Frank,  I  shall  tell  him  that  I  like  it." 

"And  I  shall  tell  him  that  I  don't,"  said  Faith.  "It 
cannot  do  anybody  any  good.  And  what  they  call  'free- 
dom' seems  to  mean  making  free  with  other  people's  prop- 
erty." 

These  poems  were  issued  in  one  volume,  and  under  one 
title  —  The  Harmodiad  —  although  there  must  have  been 
some  half-hundred  of  them,  and  not  more  than  nine  odes  to 
freedom  in  the  lot.  Some  were  almost  tolerable,  and  others 
lofty  rubbish,  and  the  critics  (not  knowing  the  author)  spoke 
their  bright  opinions  freely.  The  poet,  though  shy  as  a 
mouse  in  his  preface,  expected  a  mountain  of  inquiry  as  to 
the  identity  of  this  new  bard,  and  modestly  signed  himself 
"Asteroid,"  which  made  his  own  father  stare  and  swear. 
Growing  sore  prematurely  from  much  keelhauling — for  the 
reviewers  of  the  period  were  patriotic,  and  the  English  pub- 
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lie  anti-Gallic  —  Frank  quiitccl  his  clianibors  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  came  home  to  be  comforted  for  Christmas.  Tliis 
was  the  wisest  thing  tliat  he  could  do,  thouj^h  he  felt  that  it 
was  not  Harmodian.  In  spite  of  all  crotchets,  he  was  not 
a  bad  fellow,  and  not  likely  to  make  a  good  lawyer. 

As  the  fates  would  have  it  (being  naturally  hostile  to 
poets  who  defy  them),  by  the  same  coach  to  Stonnington 
came  Master  Johnny,  in  high  feather  for  his  Christmas  holi- 
days. Now  these  two  brothers  were  as  different  of  natuio 
as  their  sisters  were,  or  more  so;  and  unlike  the  gentler 
pair,  each  of  these  cherished  lofty  disdain  for  the  other. 
Frank  looked  down  upon  the  school-boy 
as  an  unlicked  cub  without  two 
'^/^Ap^xs<^\  i(leas;  the  bodily  defect  he  en- 
i^^?-,:"^*^  vSi^  ^l^avoured  to  cure  by  fre- 
quent outward  applications, 
but  the  mental  shortcom- 
ing was  beneath  his  ef- 
forts. Johnny  mean- 
while, who  was  as 
hard  as  nails,  no 
sooner  recovered 
from  a  thumping 
than  he  renewed 
and  redoubled  his 
^  ; ',/  loud  contempt  for 
a  great  lout  over 
six  feet  high,  who 
had  never  drawn 
a  sword  or  pulled 
a  trigger.  And 
now  for  the  win- 
ter this  book  would  be  a  perpetual  snowball  for  him  to  pelt 
his  big  brother  with,  and  yet  (like  a  critic)  be  scarcely  fair 
object  for  a  hiding.  In  season  out  of  season,  up-stairs  down- 
stairs, even  in  the  breakfast  and  the  dinner  chambers,  this 
young  imp  poked  clumsy  splinters — worse  than  thorns,  be- 
cause so  dull — into  the  tender  poetic  side ;  and  people,  who 
laugh  at  the  less  wit  the  better,  laughed  very  kindly,  to 
please  the  boy,  without  asking  whether  they  vexed  the  man. 
And  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  the  author  too  must  laugh. 

All  this  might  be  looked  down  at  by  a  soul  Avell  hoisted 
upon  the  guy-ropes  of  contempt ;  and  now  and  then  a  very 
polid  drubbing  given  handsomely  (upon  other  grounds)  to  the 
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chief  tormentor  solaced  the  mind  of  unacknowledged  merit. 
But  as  the  most  vindictive  measure  to  the  man  who  has 
written  an  abusive  letter  is  to  vouchsafe  him  no  reply,  so  to 
the  poet  who  rebukes  the  age  the  bitterest  answer  it  can  give 
is  none.  Frank  Darling  could  retaliate  upon  his  brother 
Johnny,  and  did  so  whenever  he  could  lay  hold  of  him 
alone ;  but  the  steadfast  silence  of  his  sister  Faith  (to  whom 
one  of  his  loftiest  odes  was  addressed),  and  of  his  lively  fa- 
ther, irked  him  far  more  than  a  thousand  low  parodies. 
Dolly  alone  was  some  comfort  to  him,  some  little  vindication 
of  true  insight;  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  how  quickly 
her  intelligence  (which  until  now  he  had  despised)  had 
strengthened,  deepened,  and  enlarged  itself.  Still  he  want- 
ed some  one  older,  bigger,  more  capable  of  shutting  up  the 
mouth,  and  nodding  (instead  of  showing  such  a  lot  of 
red  tongue  and  white  teeth),  before  he  could  be  half  as  snug 
as  a  true  poet  should  be,  upon  the  hobs  of  his  own  fire.  And 
happily  he  found  his  Anti-Zoilus  ere  long. 

One  day  he  was  walking  in  a  melancholy  mood  along 
the  beach  towards  Pebbleridge,  doubting  deeply  in  his  hon- 
est mind  whether  he  ever  should  do  any  good,  in  versi- 
fication, or  anything  else.  He  said  to  himself  that  he  had 
been  too  sanguine,  eager,  self-confident,  ardent,  impetuous, 
and,  if  the  nasty  word  must  be  faced,  even  too  self-conceit- 
ed. Only  yesterday  he  had  tried,  by  delicate  setting  of  little 
word-traps,  to  lead  Mr.  Twemlow  towards  the  subject,  and 
obtain  that  kind-hearted  man's  comforting  opinion.  But 
no  ;  the  gentle  Rector  would  not  be  brought  to  book,  or  at 
any  rate  not  to  that  book  ;  and  the  author  had  sense  enough 
to  know  without  a  wink  that  his  volume  had  won  volumes 
of  dislike. 

Parnassus  could  never  have  lived  till  now  without  two 
heads — one  to  carry  on  with,  while  the  other  is  bemg  thump- 
ed to  pieces.  While  the  critics  demolish  one  peak,  the  poet 
withdraws  to  the  other,  and  assures  himself  that  the  general 
public,  the  larger  voice  of  the  nation,  will  salute  him  there. 
But  alas,  Frank  Darling  had  just  discovered  that  even  that 
eminence  was  not  his,  except  as  a  desert  out  of  human  sight. 
For  he  had  in  his  pocket  a  letter  from  his  publishers,  re- 
ceived that  dreary  morning,  announcing  a  great  many  copies 
gone  gratis,  six  sold  to  the  trade  at  a  frightful  discount,  and 
six  to  the  enterprising  public.  All  these  facts  combined  to 
make  him  feel  uncommonly  sad  and  sore  to-day. 

A  man  of  experience  could  have  told  him  that  this  dis- 
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appointment  was  for  his  j^ood;  but  he  failed  to  sec  it  in  that 
light,  and  did  not  bless  the  blessing.  Slowly  and  heavily 
he  went  on,  without  much  heed  of  anything,  swinging  his 
clouded  cane  now  and  then,  as  some  slashing  reviews  oc- 
curred to  him,  yet  becoming  more  peaceful  and  impartial 
of  mind  under  the  long  monotonous  cadence  and  quiet 
repetitions  of  the  soothing  sea.  For  now  he  was  beyond  the 
Haven  head — the  bulwark  that  makes  the  bay  a  pond  in  all 
common  westerly  weather — and  waves  that  were  worthy 
of  the  name  flowed  towards  him,  with  a  gentle  breeze  step- 
ping over  them. 

The  brisk  air  was  like  a  fresh  beverage  to  him,  and  the 
fall  of  the  waves  sweet  music.  He  took  off  his  hat,  and 
stopped,  and  listened,  and  his  eyes  grew  brighter.  Although 
the  waves  had  nothing  very  distinct  to  say  in  dying,  yet  no 
two  (if  you  hearkened  well),  or  at  any  rate  no  two  in  suc- 
cession, died  with  exactly  the  same  expression,  or  vanished 
with  precisely  the  same  farewell.  Continual  shifts  went 
on  among  them,  and  momentary  changes;  each  in  proper 
sequence  marching,  and  allowed  its  proper  time,  yet  at  any 
angle  traversed,  even  in  its  crowning  curl,  not  only  by  the 
wind  its  father,  but  by  the  penitent  return  and  white  con- 
trition of  its  shattered  elder  brother.  And  if  this  w^ere  not 
enough  to  make  a  samely  man  take  interest  in  perpetually 
flowing  changes,  the  sun  and  clouds,  at  every  look  and 
breath,  varied  variety. 

Frank  Darling  thought  how  small  his  griefs  were,  and 
how  vain  his  vanity.  Of  all  the  bubbly  clots  of  froth,  or 
frayed  and  shattered  dabs  of  drift,  flying  beside  him  or  fall- 
ing at  his  feet,  every  one  was  as  good  as  his  ideas,  and  as 
valuable  as  his  labours.  And  of  all  the  unreckoned  waves 
advancing,  lifting  their  fugitive  crests,  and  roaring,  there 
certainly  was  not  one  that  fell  with  weight  so  futile  as  his 
own.  Who  cared  even  to  hear  his  sound  ?  What  ear  was 
soothed  by  his  long  rhythm,  or  what  mind  solaced  by  the 
magnitude  of  his  rolling? 

Suddenly  he  found  that  some  mind  was  so.  For  when  he 
had  been  standing  a  long  while  thus,  chewing  the  salt  cud 
of  marine  reflections,  he  seemed  to  hear  something  more  in- 
telligible than  the  sea.  With  more  surprise  than  interest  ho 
walked  towards  the  sound,  and  stood  behind  the  corner  of  a 
jutting  rock  to  listen.  In  another  second  his  interest  over- 
powered his  surprise,  for  he  knew  every  word  of  the  lines 
brought  to  liir.  ears,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  they 
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"were  his  own.  Round  the  corner  of  that  rock,  so  ahsorbed 
in  admiration  that  he  could  hear  no  footstep,  a  very  fine 
young  man  of  the  highest  order  was  reading  aloud  in  a  pow- 
erful voice,  and  with  extremely  ardent  gesticulation,  a  fine 
passage  from  that  greatly  undervalued  poem,  the  Harmo- 
diad,  of  and  concerning  the  beauties  of  Freedom — 

"  Xo  crown  upon  her  comely  head  she  bore, 
Xo  wreath  her  affluent  tresses  to  restrain ; 

A  smile,  the  only  ornament  she  wore, 
Her  only  gem  a  tear  for  others'  pain. 

Herself  did  not  her  own  mishaps  deplore, 
Because  she  lives  immortal  as  the  dew, 

Which  falling  from  the  stars  soon  mounts  again  ; 
And  in  this  wise  all  space  she  travels  through, 
Beneficent  as  heaven,  and  to  the  earth  more  true. 

"  Her  blessings  all  may  win  who  seek  the  prize, 
If  only  they  be  faithful,  meek,  and  strong. 

And  crave  not  that  which  others'  right  denies, 
But  march  against  the  citadel  of  wrong, 

A  glorious  army  this,  that  finds  allies 

Wherever  God  hath  built  the  heart  of  man 

With  attributes  that  to  Himself  belong; 
By  Him  ordained  to  crown  what  He  began. 
And  shatter  despotism,  v.hich  is  the  foul  fiend's  ban." 

Frank  thought  that  he  had  never  heard  nobler  reading, 
sonorous,  clear,  well-timed,  well-poised,  and  of  harmonious 
cadence.  The  curved  rock  gave  a  melodious  ring,  and  the 
husky  waves  a  fine  contrast  to  it,  while  the  reader  was  so 
engrossed  with  grandeur — the  grandeur  of  Frank's  own 
mind ! — that  his  hat  could  evidently  not  contain  his  head, 
but  was  flung  at  the  mercy  of  his  feet.  "What  a  fine,  expres- 
sive, and  commanding  face ! 

If  Frank  Darling  had  been  a  Frenchman — which  he 
sometimes  longed  to  be,  for  the  sake  of  that  fair  Liberty — the 
scene,  instead  of  being  awkward,  would  have  been  elegant, 
rapturous,  ennobling.  But  being  of  the  clumsy  English 
race,  he  was  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  himself.  On 
paper  he  could  be  effusive,  ardent,  eloquent,  sentimental; 
but  not  a  bit  of  that  to  meet  the  world  in  his  own  waistcoat. 
He  gave  a  swing  to  his  stick,  and  walked  across  the  open- 
ing as  if  he  were  looking  at  sea-gulls.  And  on  he  would 
have  walked  without  further  notice,  except  a  big  gulp  in 
his  throat,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  trifling  accident. 

Somehow  or  other  the  recitative  gentleman's  hat  turned 
over  to  the  wind,  and  that  active  body  (which  never  neglects 
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any  sportive  opportunity)  got  into  the  crown,  with  the  speed 
of  an  upstart,  and  made  off  with  it  along*  the  stones.  A 
costly  hat  it  was,  and  comely  with  rich  braid  and  satin 
loops,  becoming  also  to  a  well-shaped  head,  unlike  the  chim- 
ney-pot of  the  present  day,  which  any  man  must  thank  God 
for  losing".  However,  the  owner  w^as  so  wrapped  up  in  poetry 
that  his  breeches  might  have  gone  without  his  being  any 
wiser. 

"Sir,"  said  Frank  Darling, after  chasing  the  hat  (which 
could  not  trundle  as  our  pots  do,  combining  every  possible 
absurdity),  "excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,  but  this  ap- 
pears to  be  your  hat,  and  it  was  on  its  way  to  a  pool  of  salt- 
water." 

" Hat ! — my  hat  ?"  replied  the  other  gentleman.  "Oh,  to 
be  sure !  I  had  quite  forgotten.  Sir,  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you.  My  hat  might  have  gone  to  the  devil,  I  believe,  I 
was  so  delightfully  occupied.  Such  a  thing  never  hap- 
pened to  me  before,  for  I  am  very  hard  indeed  to  please ;  but 
I  was  reading,  sir;  I  was  reading.  Accept  my  thanks,  sir; 
and  I  suppose  I  must  leave  off." 

' '  I  thought  that  I  heard  a  voice,"  said  Frank,  growing  bold 
wdth  fear  that  he  should  know  no  more,  for  the  other  was 
closing  his  book  with  great  care,  and  committing  it  to  a  pouch 
buckled  over  his  shoulder ;  ' '  and  I  fear  that  I  broke  in  upon 
a  pleasant  moment.  Perhaps  I  should  have  pleased  you  bet- 
ter if  I  had  left  this  hat  to  drown." 

"  I  seem  ungrateful,"  the  stranger  answered,  with  a  sweet 
but  melancholy  smile,  as  he  donned  his  hat  and  then  lifted 
it  gracefully  to  salute  its  rescuer;  "but  it  is  only  because 
I  have  been  carried  far  away  from  all  thoughts  of  self,  by 
the  power  of  a  much  larger  mind.  Such  a  thing  may 
have  occurred  to  you,  sir,  though  it  happens  very  seldom  in 
one  life.     If  so,  you  will  know  how  to  forgive  me." 

"  I  scarcely  dare  ask — or  rather  I  would  say  " — stammered 
the  anxious  poet — "that  I  cannot  expect  you  to  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  fortunate  writer  who  has  moved  you  so." 

"Would  to  Heaven  that  I  could!"  exclaimed  the  other. 
' '  But  this  great  poet  has  withheld  his  name — all  great  poets 
are  always  modest — but  it  cannot  long  remain  unknown. 
Such  grandeur  of  conception  and  force  of  language,  com- 
bined with  such  gifts  of  melody,  must  produce  universal 
demand  to  know  the  name  of  this  benefactor.  I  cannot 
express  myself  as  I  would  desire,  because  I  have  been  brought 
up  in  France,  where  literature  is  so  different,  and  people 
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judge  a  work  more  liberally,  without  recourse  to  politics. 
This  is  a  new  work,  only  out  last  week ;  and  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  very  fine  judge  of  literature,  was  so  enchanted  with 
it  that  he  bought  a  score  of  copies  at  once,  and  as  my  good 
stars  prevailed,  he  sent  me  one.  You  are  welcome  to  see 
it,  sir.  It  is  unknown  in  these  parts;  but  will  soon  be 
known  all  over  Europe,  unless  these  cruel  wars  retard  it." 
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Willi  a  face  of  deep  gravity,  Caryl  Carnc  put  into  Frank 
Darling's  hand  a  copy  of  his  own  book,  quite  young,  but  al- 
ready scored  with  many  loving  marks  of  admiration  and  keen 
sympathy.     Frank  took  it,  and  reddened  with  warm  delight. 

"You  may  not  understand  it  at  first,"  said  the  other; 
"though  I  beg  your  pardon  for  saying  that.  What  I  mean 
is,  that  I  can  well  suppose  that  an  Englishman,  though  a 
good  judge  in  general,  would  probably  have  his  judgment 
darkened  by  insular  prejudices,  and  the  petty  feeling  which 
calls  itself  patriotism,  and  condemns  whatever  is  nobler  and 
larger  than  itself.  My  friend  tells  me  that  the  critics  have 
begun  to  vent  their  little  spite  already.  The  author  would 
treat  them  with  calm  disdain !" 

"Horribly  nasty  fellows!"  cried  Frank.  "They  ought 
to  be  kicked ;  but  they  are  below  contempt.  But  if  I  could 
only  catch  them  here — " 

"I  am  delighted  to  find,"  replied  Carne,  looking  at  him 
with  kind  surprise,  "that  you  agree  with  me  about  that, sir. 
Kead  a  few  lines,  and  your  indignation  against  that  low  lot 
will  grow  hotter." 

"  It  cannot  grow  hotter,"  cried  the  author;  "  I  know  ev- 
ery word  that  the  villains  have  said.  Why,  in  that  first 
line  that  I  heard  you  reading,  the  wretches  actually  asked 
me  whether  I  expected  my  beautiful  goddess  to  wear  her 
crown  upon  her  comely  tail !" 

"  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  you,  sir.  Why,  you 
speak  as  if  this  great  work  were  your  own !" 

"  So  it  is,  every  word  of  it,"  cried  Frank,  hurried  out  of  all 
reserve  by  excitement.  "At  least,  I  don't  mean  that  it  is 
a  great  work — though  others,  besides  your  good  self,  have 
said —  Are  you  sure  that  your  friend  bought  twenty  copies  ? 
My  publishers  will  have  to  clear  up  that.  Why,  they  say, 
under  date  of  yesterday,  that  they  have  only  sold  six  copies 
altogether.  And  it  was  out  on  Guy  Fawkes'  Day,  two 
months  ago!" 

Caryl  Carne's  face  was  full  of  wonder.  And  the  greatest 
wonder  of  all  was  its  gravity.  He  drew  back  a  little,  in 
this  vast  surprise,  and  shaded  his  forehead  with  one  hand, 
that  he  might  think. 

"I  can  hardly  help  laughing  at  myself,"  he  said,  "for  be- 
ing so  stupid  and  so  slow  of  mind.  But  a  coincidence  like 
this  is  enough  to  excuse  anything.  If  I  could  be  sure  that 
you  are  not  jesting  with  me,  seeing  how  my  whole  mind  is 
taken  up  with  this  book — " 
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'"Sir.  I  can  feel  for  your  surprise,*'  answered  Frank,  liand- 
ng  back  the  book,  for  which  the  other  had  made  a  sign, '"  be- 
cause my  own  is  even  greater;  for  I  never  have  been  read 
iloud  befoi'e — by  anybody  else  I  mean,  of  course;  and  the 
K)und  is  very  strange,  and  highly  gratifying — at  least,  when 
lone  as  you  do  it.  But  to  prove  my  claim  to  the  author- 
;hip  of  the  little  work  which  you  so  kindly  esteem.  I  will 
;how  you  the  letter  I  spoke  of." 

The  single-minded  poet  produced  from  near  his  heart  a 
rery  large  letter  with  much  sealing-wax  endorsed,  and  the 
'ervent  admirer  of  his  genius  read : 

"DeaPw  Sir. — In  answer  to  vour  favour  to  hand,  we  beor 
o  state  that  your  poetical  work  the  Harmodiad,  iDublished 
)y  our  firm,  begins  to  move.  Following  the  instructions  in 
rour  last, we  have  already  disposed  of  more  than  fifty  copies, 
^'orty-two  of  these  have  been  distributed  to  those  who  will 
'orward  the  interests  of  the  book,  by  commending  it  to  the 
Public;  six  have  been  sold  to  the  trade  at  a  discount  of  75 
)er  cent. :  and  six  have  been  taken  by  private  i^urchasers, 
it  the  full  i)rice  of  ten  shillings.  We  have  reason  to  an- 
icipate  a  more  rapid  sale  hereafter.  But  the  political  views 
ixpressed  in  the  poems — as  we  frankly  stated  to  you  at  first 
-are  not  likely  to  be  po^mlar  just  now,  when  the  Country 
s  in  peril,  and  the  Book  trade  incommoded,  by  the  imme- 
liate  prospect  of  a  French  invasion.  We  are,  dear  sir,  your 
)bedient  servants,  Ticklebois,  Latherup,  Blinkers,  &  Co. 
-To  Mr.  Fra^tk  Darlin'G,  Springhaven  Hall." 

"You  cannot  call  that  much  encouragement,"  said  Frank: 
'  and  it  is  a  most  trusty  and  honourable  house.  I  cannot 
lo  what  a  friend  of  mine  has  done,  who  went  to  inferior 
Dublishers — denounce  them  as  rogties,  and  call  myself  a 
nartyr.  If  the  book  had  been  good,  it  would  have  sold;  es- 
jecially  as  all  the  poets  now  are  writing  vague  national 
iougs.  full  of  slaughter  and  brag,  like  that  '  Billy  Blue "  thing 
ill  our  fishermen  are  humming." 

'*  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  bide  your  time.  In  the 
ong-run,  fine  work  is  sure  to  make  its  way.  Meanwhile  I 
nust  apologize  for  praising  you  to  your  face,  in  utter  igno- 
rance, of  course.  But  it  must  have  made  you  feel  uncom- 
ortable.-' 

''Xot  at  all;  far  otherwise,''  said  the  truthful  Frank. 
'  It  has  been  the  very  greatest  comfort  to  me.     And  strange 
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to  say,  it  came  just  when  I  wanted  it  most  sadly.  I  shall 
never  forget  your  most  kind  approval." 

"In  that  case  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  my- 
self, I  trust.  You  have  told  me  who  you  are,  in  the  most 
delightful  way.  I  have  no  such  claim  upon  your  attention, 
or  upon  that  of  the  world  at  large.  I  am  only  the  last  of 
an  ill-fated  race,  famous  for  nothing  except  ruining  them- 
selves. I  am  Caryl  Carne,  of  yonder  ruin,  which  you  must 
have  known  from  childhood." 

Frank  Darling  lifted  his  hat  in  reply  to  the  other's  more 
graceful  salutation,  and  then  shook  hands  with  him  hearti- 
ly. "I  ought  to  have  known  who  you  are,"  he  said;  "for 
I  have  heard  of  you  often  at  Springhaven.  But  you  have 
not  been  there  since  I  came  down,  and  we  thought  that  you 
had  left  the  neighbourhood.  Our  little  village  is  like  the 
ear  of  the  tyrant,  except  that  it  carries  more  false  than  true 
sound.  I  hope  you  are  come  to  remain  among  us,  and  I 
hope  that  we  shall  see  you  at  my  father's  house.  Years 
ago  I  have  heard  that  there  used  to  be  no  especial  good-will 
between  your  family  and  mine — petty  disputes  about  boun- 
daries, no  doubt.  How  narrow  and  ridiculous  such  things 
are!  We  live  in  a  better  age  than  that,  at  any  rate,  al- 
though we  are  small  enough  still  in  many  ways." 

"You  are  not;  and  you  will  enlarge  many  others,"  Carne 
answered,  as  if  the  matter  were  beyond  debate.  "As  for 
boundaries  now,  I  have  none,  because  the  estates  are  gone, 
and  I  am  all  the  richer.  That  is  the  surest  way  to  liberate 
the  mind." 

"Will  you  oblige  me,"  said  Frank,  to  change  the  sub- 
ject, for  his  mind  did  not  seek  to  be  liberated  so,  and  yet 
wished  its  ncAV  admirer  to  remain  in  admiration, ' '  by  looking 
along  the  shore  towards  Springhaven  as  far  as  you  can  see, 
and  telling  me  whether  any  one  is  coming  ?  My  sisters  were 
to  follow  me,  if  the  weather  kept  fine,  as  soon  as  they  had 
paid  a  little  visit  at  the  rectory.  And  my  sight  is  not  good 
for  long  distances." 

"  I  think  I  can  see  two  ladies  coming,  or  at  any  rate  two 
figures  moving,  about  a  mile  or  more  away,  where  the  sands 
are  shining  in  a  gleam  of  sunlight.  Yes,  they  are  ladies.  I 
know  by  their  walk.  Good-bye.  I  have  a  way  up  the  cliff 
from  here.  You  must  not  be  surprised  if  you  do  not  see  me 
again.  I  msij  have  to  be  off  for  France.  I  have  business 
there,  of  which  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you.  You  are  so  far 
above  mean  prejudice.     If  I  go,  I  shall  carry  this  precious 
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volume  with  me.  Farewell,  my  friend,  if  I  may  call  you 
so." 

''Do  wait  a  minute,"  cried  the  much-admiring  Frank; 
*'or  walk  a  few  yards  with  me  towards  Springhaven.  It 
would  give  me  such  pleasure  to  introduce  you  to  my  sisters. 
And  I  am  sure  they  will  be  so  glad  to  know  you,  when  I  tell 
them  what  I  think.     I  very  seldom  get  such  a  chance  as  this." 

"There  is  no  resisting  that!"  replied  the  graceful  Came; 
"I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  a  lady  in  England,  ex- 
cept my  aunt  Mrs.  Twemlow,  and  my  cousin  Eliza— both  very 
good,  but  to  the  last  degree  insular." 

"It  is  very  hard  to  help  being  that,  when  people  have 
never  been  out  of  an  island.  But  I  fear  that  I  am  taking  you 
out  of  your  way." 

In  a  few  minutes  these  two  young  men  drew  near  to  the 
two  young  women,  whose  manners  were  hard  put  to  hide  sur- 
prise. When  their  brother  introduced  Mr.  Carne  to  them, 
Faith  bowed  rather  stiffly,  for  she  had  formed  without  reason 
a  dark  and  obstinate  dislike  to  him.  But  the  impetuous 
Dolly  ran  up  and  offered  him  both  her  hands,  and  said, 
"  Why,  Mr.  Carne  saved  both  our  lives  only  a  few  days  ago." 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

NEITHER  AT  HOME. 


Though  Admiral  Darling  had  not  deigned  to  speak  to  his 
younger  daughter  about  that  vile  anonymous  charge,  he  was 
not  always  quite  comfortable  in  his  inner  mind  concerning 
it.  More  than  once  he  thought  of  asking  Faith's  opinion, 
for  he  knew  her  good  sense  and  discretion;  but  even  this 
was  repugnant  to  him,  and  might  give  her  the  idea  that  he 
cherished  low  suspicions.  And  then  he  was  called  from 
home  again,  being  occupied  among  other  things  with  a  vain 
inquiry  about  the  recent  false  alarm.  For  Carne  and  Char- 
ron  had  managed  too  well,  and  judged  too  correctly  the 
character  of  Vickers,  to  afford  any  chance  of  discovery.  So 
that,  when  the  Admiral  came  home  again,  his  calm  and — 
in  its  fair  state — gentle  nature  was  ruffled  by  the  prosperity 
of  the  wicked. 

"Oh,  he  is  a  fine  judge  of  poetry,  is  he  ?"  he  said,  more 
sarcastically  than  his  wont;  "that  means,  I  suppose,  that 
he  admires  yours,  Frank.      Remember  what  Nelson  said 
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about  you.    The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  find  his  views  con- 
firmed." 

' '  Papa,  you  are  too  bad !  You  are  come  home  cross  1"  cried 
Dolly,  who  always  took  Frank's  part  now.  "What  does- 
my  godfather  know  of  poetry,  indeed  ?  If  he  ever  had  any 
ear  for  it,  the  guns  would  have  ruined  it  long  ago." 

"No  mostacchio  in  my  house!"  said  the  master,  without 
heeding  her.  "I  believe  that  is  the  correct  way  to  pro- 
nounce the  filthy  thing — a  foreign  abomination  altogether. 
Who  could  keep  his  lips  clean,  with  that  dirt  over  them  ? 
A  more  tolerant  man  than  myself  never  lived  —  a  great 
deal  too  tolerant,  as  everybody  knows.  But  I'll  never 
tolerate  a  son  of  mine  in  disgusting  French  hairiness  of 
that  sort." 

"Papa,  you  are  come  home  as  cross  as  a  bear!"  cried 
Dolly,  presuming  on  her  favour.  ' '  Lord  Dashville  was  here 
the  other  day  with  a  very  nice  one,  and  I  hear  that  all  Cav- 
alry Officers  mean  to  have  one,  when  they  can.  And  Mr, 
Carne,  Frank's  friend,  encourages  it." 

"The  less  you  have  to  say  about  that  young  man,  the 
better.  And  the  less  he  has  to  say  to  any  child  of  mine,  the 
better,  both  for  him  and  her,  I  say.  I  know  that  the  age  is 
turned  upside  down.  But  I'll  not  have  that  sort  of  thing  at 
my  table." 

When  a  kind  and  indulgent  father  breaks  forth  thus,  the 
result  is  consternation,  followed  by  anxiety  about  his  health. 
Faith  glanced  at  Dolly,  who  w^as  looking  quite  bewildered, 
and  the  two  girls  withdrew  w^ithout  a  word.  Johnny  was 
already  gone  to  visit  Captain  Stubbard,  with  whose  eldest 
daughter  Maggie  and  the  cannons  of  the  battery  he  was  by 
this  time  desperately  in  love;  and  poor  Frank  was  left  to 
have  it  out  with  the  angry  father. 

"I  very  seldom  speak  harshly,  my  boy,"  said  the  Admiral, 
drawing  near  his  son  gradually,  for  his  wrath  (like  good 
vegetables)  was  very  short  of  staple ;  "and  when  I  do  so  you 
may  feel  quite  certain  that  there  is  sound  reason  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it" — here  he  looked  as  if  his  depth  was  unfathomable. 
"It  is  not  only  that  I  am  not  myself,  because  of  the  many 
hours  spent  upon  hard  leather,  and  vile  chalks  of  flint  that 
go  by  me  half  asleep,  when  I  ought  to  be  snoring  in  the 
feathers;  neither  has  it  anything  to  do  with  my  consuming 
the  hide  of  some  quadruped  for  dinner,  instead  of  meat. 
And  the  bread  is  made  of  rye,  if  of  any  grain  at  all ;  I  rather 
think  of  spent  tan,  kneaded  up  with  tallow  ends,  sucli  as  I 
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have  seen  cast  by  in  bushels,  when  tlie  times  Tvere  good. 
And  every  loaf  of  that  costs  two  shilling's— one  for  me.  and 
one  for  Government.  They  all  seem  to  acknowledge  that  I 
can  put  up  with  that;  and  I  make  a  strict  point  of  mild 
language,  which  enables  them  to  do  it  again  with  me. 
All  up  and  down  the  roads,  everybody  likes  me.  But  if  I 
was  shot  to-morrow,  would  they  care  twopence  'f 

''  I  am  sure  they  would,  sir:  and  a  good  deal  more  than 
that,"  answered  Frank,  who  perceived  that  his  father  was 
out  of  his  usual  lines  of  thinking,  perhaps  because  he  had 
just  had  a  good  dinner — so  ill  do  we  digest  our  mercies. 
'"I  am  sure  that  there  is  nobody  in  Sussex,  Kent,  or  Hamj)- 
shire  who  does  not  admire  and  respect  and  trust  you." 

*'  I  dare  say,  and  rejoice  to  see  me  do  the  work  they  ought 
to  do.  They  have  long  nights  in  bed,  every  one  of  them, 
and  they  get  their  meals  when  they  want  them.  I  am  not 
at  all  astonished  at  what  Xelson  said.  He  is  vounorer  than 
I  am  by  a  good  many  years,  but  he  seems  to  have  picked 
up  more  than  I  have,  in  the  way  of  common  sentiments, 
and  such  like.  '  You  may  do  everybody's  work,  if  you  are 
fool  enough,'  he  said  to  me  the  last  time  I  saw  him;  '  and 
ease  them  of  their  souls  as  well,  if  you  are  rogue  enough,  as 
they  do  in  the  Popish  countries.  I  am  nearly  sick  of  doing 
it,'  he  said,  and  he  looked  it.  'If  you  once  begin  with  it, 
YOU  must  go  on.'  I  find  it  more  true  everv  dav  of  mv  life. 
Don't  interrupt  me :  don't  go  on  with  comfortable  stuff  about 
doing  good,  and  one's  duty  towards  one's  Country — though 
I  fear  that  vou  think  verv  little  of  that.  If  I  thought  I 
had  done  good  enough  to  make  up  for  my  back-aches,  and 
thrce  fine  stumps  lost  tlu'ough  chewing  x^atriotic  sentiments, 
why,  of  course  I  should  be  thankful,  and  make  the  best  of 
my  reward.  But  charity  begins  at  home,  my  boy,  and  one's 
shirt  should  be  considered  before  one's  cloak.  A  man's  fam- 
ily is  the  nearest  jDiece  of  his  country,  and  the  dearest  one.'' 

''I  am  sure,  sh',  I  hope,"  replied  Frank,  who  had  never 
heard  his  father  talk  like  this  before,  "that  nothing  is  going 
on  amiss  with  us  here.  When  you  are  away,  I  keep  a  sharp 
lookout.  And  if  I  saw  anything  going  wrong,  I  should  let 
Tou  know  of  it  immediately.'' 

''No  doubt  you  would;  but  you  are  much  too  soft.  You 
are  quite  as  easy-going  as  I  used  to  be  at  your  age  " — hei*e 
the  Admu*al  looked  as  if  he  felt  himself  to  be  uncommonly 
hard-going  now — "and  that  sort  of  thing  will  not  do  in 
these  days.     For  mv  own  discomforts  I  care  nothinsr.     I 
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could  live  on  lobscouse,  or  soap  and  bully,  for  a  year,  and 
thank  God  for  getting?  more  than  I  deserved.  But  my 
children,  Frank,  are  very  different.  From  me  you  would 
never  hear  a  grumble,  or  a  syllable  of  anything  but  perfect 
satisfaction,  so  long  as  I  felt  that  I  was  doing  good  work, 
and  having  it  appreciated.  And  all  my  old  comrades  have 
just  the  same  feeling.  But  you,  who  come  after  us,  are  not 
like  that.  You  must  have  everything  made  to  fit  you,  in- 
stead of  making  yourselves  fit  them.  The  result  will  be,  I 
have  very  little  doubt,  the  downfall  of  England  in  the  scale 
of  nations.  I  was  talking  to  my  old  friend  St.  Vincent  last 
week,  and  he  most  heartily  agreed  with  me.  However,  I 
don't  mean  to  blame  you,  Frank.  You  cannot  help  your 
unfortunate  nature  for  stringing  ends  of  words  together  that 
happen  to  sound  alike.  Johnny  will  make  a  fine  Officer, 
not  in  the  Navy,  but  of  Artillery — Stubbard  says  that  he 
has  the  rarest  eyes  he  ever  came  across  in  one  so  young,  and 
he  wishes  he  could  put  them  into  his  Bob's  head.  He  shall 
not  go  back  to  Harrow;  he  can  spell  his  own  name,  which 
seems  to  be  all  they  teach  them  there,  instead  of  fine  scholar- 
ship, such  as  I  obtained  at  Winton.  But  to  spell  his  own 
name  is  quite  enough  for  a  soldier.  In  the  Navy  we  always 
were  better  educated.  Johnny  shall  go  to  Chatham,  when 
his  togs  are  ready.  I  settled  all  about  it  in  London,  last 
week.  Nothing  hurts  him.  He  is  water-proof  and  thunder- 
proof.  Toss  him  up  anyhow,  he  falls  upon  his  feet.  But 
that  sort  of  nature  very  seldom  goes  up  high.  But  you, 
Frank,  you  might  have  done  some  good,  without  that  nasty 
twist  of  youi^s  for  writing  and  for  rhyming,  which  is  a  sure 
indication  of  spinal  complaint.  Don't  interrupt  me;  I  speak 
from  long  experience.  Things  might  be  worse,  and  I  ought 
to  be  thankful.  None  of  my  children  will  ever  disgrace 
me.  At  the  same  time,  things  would  go  on  better  if  I  were 
able  to  be  more  at  home.  That  Caryl  Carne,  for  instance, 
what  does  he  come  here  for  ?" 

"Well, sir, he  has  only  been  here  twice.  And  it  took  a 
long  time  to  pei*suade  him  at  all.  He  said  that  as  you  had 
not  called  upon  him,  he  felt  that  he  might  be  intruding 
here.  And  Faith,  who  is  sometimes  very  spiteful,  bowed, 
as  much  as  to  say  that  he  had  better  wait.  But  Dolly,  who 
is  very  kind-hearted,  assured  him  that  she  had  heard  you 
say  at  least  a  dozen  times :  '  Be  sure  that  I  call  upon  Mr. 
Carne  to-day.  What  will  he  think  of  my  neglect  ?  But 
I  hope  that  he  will  set  it  down  to  the  right  cause — the  per- 
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petual  demands  upon  my  time.'  And  when  she  told  him 
that,  he  said  that  he  would  call  the  next  day,  and  so  he  did." 

"Ah I"  cried  the  old  man,  not  well  pleased;  "it  was 
Dolly  who  took  that  little  business  off  my  shoulders! 
She  might  have  been  content  with  her  elder  sister's  judg- 
ment, in  a  family  question  of  that  sort.  But  I  dare  say  she 
thought  it  right  to  make  my  excuses.  Very  well,  I'll  do 
that  for  myself.  To-morrow  I  shall  call  upon  that  young 
man,  unless  I  get  another  despatch  to-night.  But  I  hear 
he  wants  nobody  at  his  ruins.  I  suppose  he  has  not  asked 
even  you  to  go  there  ?" 

"No,  sir;  I  think  he  took  his  little  place  here,  because 
it  would  be  so  painful  for  him  to  receive  any  friends  at 
that  tumble-down  castle.  He  has  not  yet  been  able  to  do 
any  repairs." 

"I  respect  him  for  that,"  said  the  Admiral,  with  his 
generous  sympathies  aroused;  *'  they  have  been  a  grand  old 
family,  though  I  can't  say  much  for  those  I  knew — except, 
of  course,  Mrs.  Twemlow.  But  he  may  be  a  very  fine 
young  fellow,  though  a  great  deal  too  Frenchified,  from 
all  I  hear.  And  why  my  friend  Twemlow  cold-shoulders 
him  so  is  something  of  a  mystery  to  me.  Twemlow  is  gen- 
erally a  judicious  man  in  things  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Church.  When  it  comes  to  that,  he  is  very  stiff-backed, 
as  I  have  often  had  to  tell  him.  Perhaps  this  young  man 
is  a  Papist.     His  mother  was,  and  she  brought  him  up." 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  sir,"  answered  Frank.  "I 
should  think  none  the  worse  of  him  if  he  were,  unless  he 
allowed  it  to  interfere  with  his  proper  respect  for  liberty." 

"Liberty  be  hanged!"  cried  the  Admiral;  "and  that's 
the  proper  end  for  most  of  those  who  prate  about  it,  when 
they  ought  to  be  fighting  for  their  Country.  I  shall  sound 
him  about  that  stuff  to-morrow.  If  he  is  one  of  that  lot, 
he  won't  come  here  with  my  good-will,  I  can  assure  him. 
What  time  is  he  generally  to  be  found  down  there  ?  He 
is  right  over  Stubbard's  head,  I  believe,  and  yet  friend 
Adam  knows  nothing  about  him.  Nor  even  Mrs.  Adam! 
I  should  have  thought  that  worthy  pair  would  have  drawn 
any  badger  in  the  kingdom.  I  suppose  the  youth  will  see 
me,  if  I  call.  I  don't  want  to  go  round  that  way  for  noth- 
ing. I  did  want  to  have  a  quiet  day  at  home,  and  saunter 
in  the  garden,  as  the  weather  is  so  mild,  and  consult  poor 
Swipes  about  Spring  crops,  and  then  have  a  pipe  or  two,  and 
take  my  gun  to  Brown  Bushes  for  a  woodcock,  or  a  hare, 
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and  come  home  with  a  fine  appetite  to  a  good  dinner.     But 
I  never  must  hope  for  a  bit  of  pleasure  now." 

"You  may  depend  upon  it,  sir,"  said  Frank,  "that  Caryl 
Carne  will  be  greatly  pleased  to  see  you.  And  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  a  more  straightforward  and  sim^ 
pie-minded  man  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  country.  lie 
combines  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  our  national  dignity 
and  self-respect  with  the  elegant  manners,  and  fraternal 
warmth,  and  bonhomie — as  they  themselves  express  it — of 
our  friends  across  the  water." 

"You  be  off !  I  don't  w^ant  to  be  cross  any  more.  Two 
hundred  thousand  friends  there  at  this  moment  eager  to 
burn  down  our  homes  and  cut  our  throats!  Tired  as  I  am, 
I  ought  to  take  a  stick  to  you,  as  friend  Tugwell  did  to  his 
son  for  much  less.  I  have  the  greatest  mind  not  to  go  near 
that  young  man.  I  wish  I  had  Twemlow  here  to  talk  it 
over.     Pay  your  fine  for  a  French  word,  and  be  off!" 

Frank  Darling  gravely  laid  down  five  shillings  on  his 
dessert  plate,  and  walked  off.  The  fine  for  a  French  word 
in  that  house,  and  in  hundreds  of  other  English  houses  at 
this  patriotic  period,  was  a  crown  for  a  gentleman,  and  a 
shilling  for  a  lady,  the  latter  not  being  liable  except  when 
gentlemen  were  present.  The  poet  knew  well  that  another 
word  on  his  part  would  irritate  his  father  to  such  a  degree 
that  no  visit  would  be  paid  to-morrow  to  the  admirer  of 
the  Harmodiad^  whose  admiration  he  was  longing  to  re- 
ward with  a  series  of  good  dinners.  And  so  he  did  his 
utmost  to  insure  his  father's  visit. 

But  when  the  Admiral,  going  warily — because  he  was  so 
stiff  from  saddle-work — made  his  w^ay  down  to  the  house  of 
Widow  Shanks,  and,  winking  at  the  Royal  Arms  in  the 
lower  front  window,  where  Stubbard  kept  Office  and  con- 
venience, knocked  with  the  knocker  at  the  private  door, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  great  deal  of  thought  required  before 
anybody  came  to  answer. 

"Susie,"  said  the  visitor,  who  had  an  especial  knack  of 
remembering  Christian  names,  which  endeared  him  to  the 
bearers,  ' '  I  am  come  to  see  Mr.  Carne,  and  I  hope  he  is  at 
home." 

"No,  that  'a  hain't,  sir,"  the  little  girl  made  answer,  after 
looking  at  the  Admiral  as  if  he  were  an  elephant,  and  wnping 
her  nose  with  unwonted  diligence;  "he  be  gone  away,  sir; 
and  please,  sir,  mother  said  so." 

"  Well,  here's  a  penny  for  you,  my  dear,  because  you  are 


tlie  best  little  needle- woman  in  the  school,  they  tell  me. 
Run  and  tell  your  mother  to  come  and  see  me. — Oh,  Mrs. 
Shanks,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  and  so  blooming  in  spite 
of  all  your  hard  work.  Ah,  it  is  no  easy  thing  in  these 
hard  times  to  maintain  a  large  family  and  keep  the  pot 
boiling.  And  everything  clean  as  a  quarter-deck!  My 
certy,  you  are  a  woman  in  a  thousand !" 

"No,  sir,  no.  It  is  all  the  Lord's  doing.  And  you  to 
the  back  of  Him,  as  I  alway  say.  Not  a  penny  can  they 
make  out  as  I  owes  justly,  bad  as  I  be  at  the  figures.  Squire. 
Do  'e  come  in,  and  sit  down,  there's  a  dear.  Ah,  I  mind 
the  time  when  you  was  like  a  dart.  Squire !" 

"Well,  and  now  I  am  like  a  cannon-ball,"  said  the  Ad- 
miral, who  understood  and  liked  this  unflattering  talk; 
' '  only  I  don't  travel  quite  so  fast  as  that.  I  scarcely  get 
time  to  see  any  old  friends.  But  I  came  to  look  out  for  a 
young  friend  now,  the  gentleman  you  make  so  comfortable 
up-stairs.  Don't  I  wish  I  was  a  young  man  without  encum- 
brance, to  come  and  lodge  with  such  a  wonderful  landlady !" 

"Ah,  if  there  was  more  of  your  sort,  sir,  there'd  be  a  deal 
less  trouble  in  the  world,  there  would.  Not  that  my  young 
gentleman  is  troublesome,  mind  you,  only  so  full  of  them 
outlandish  furrin  ways — abideth  all  day  long  without  ating 
ort,  so  different  from  a  lionest  Englishman.  First  I  used 
to  think  as  he  couldn't  afford  it,  and  long  to  send  him  up  a 
bit  of  my  own  dinner,  but  dursn't  for  the  life  of  me — too 
grand  for  that,  by  ever  so — till  one  day  little  Susie  there 
comes  a-running  down  the  stairs,  and  she  sings  out,  with 
lier  face  as  red  as  ever  a  boiled  lobster:  ' Looky  see,  mother! 
Oh,  do  'e  come  and  looky  see!  Pollyon  hath  got  a  heap 
of  guineas  on  his  table;  wouldn't  go  into  the  big  yellow 
pudding-basin !'  And  sure  enough  he  had,  your  Honour,  in 
piles,  as  if  he  was  telling  of  them.  He  had  slipped  out  sud- 
denly, and  thought  the  passage  door  was  bolted.  What  a 
comfort  it  was  to  me,  I  can't  configurate.  Because  I  could 
eat  my  dinner  comfortable  now,  for  such  a  big  heap  of 
money  never  I  did  see." 

"I  am  very  glad — heartily  glad,"  exclaimed  the  smiling 
Admiral.  "I  hope  he  may  get  cash  enough  to  buy  back  all 
the  great  Carne  property,  and  kick  out  those  rascally  Jews 
and  lawyers.      But  what  makes  Susie  call  him  that  ?" 

"Well,  sir,  the  young  ones  must  have  a  nickname  for 
anything  beyond  them;  and  because  he  never  takes  any 
notice  of  them— so  different  from  your  handsome  Master 
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Frank — and  some  simility  of  liis  black  liorsc,  or  liis  proud 
walk,  to  the  pictur',  '  Pollyon'  is  the  name  they  give  him,  out 
of  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Though  not  a  bit  like  him,  for  such 
a  gentleman  to  pay  his  rent  and  keep  his  place  untrouble- 
some  I  never  had  before.  And  a  fortnight  he  paid  me  last 
night,  afore  going,  and  took  away  the  keys  of  all  three 
doors." 

*'He  is  gone,  then,  is  he  ?  To  London,  I  dare  say.  It 
would  be  useless  to  look  for  him  at  the  castle.  My  son 
will  be  disappointed  more  than  I  am.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  Mrs.  Shanks,  in  these  days  the  great  thing  is  to  stick 
to  the  people  that  we  know.  The  world  is  so  full,  not  of 
rogues,  but  of  people  who  are  always  w^anting  something 
out  of  one,  that  to  talk  with  a  thoroughly  kind,  honest  per- 
son, like  yourself,  is  a  real  luxury.  When  the  gentleman 
comes  back,  let  him  know  that  I  have  called." 

*'And  my  Jenny,  sir?"  cried  the  anxious  mother,  run- 
ning after  him  into  the  passage;  "not  a  word  have  you  said 
about  my  Jenny.     I  hope  she  show  no  sign  of  flightiness  ?" 

"Jenny  is  as  steady  as  the  church,"  replied  the  Admiral. 
"We  are  going  to  put  her  on  a  pound  a  year  from  next  quar- 
ter-day, by  Mrs.  Cloam's  advice.  She'll  have  a  good  stock- 
ing by  the  time  she  gets  married." 

"There  never  was  such  a  pleasant  gentleman,  nor  such 
a  kind-hearted  one,  I  do  believe,"  said  Widow  Shanks,  as  she 
came  in  with  bright  eyes.  "  What  are  they  Carnes  to  the 
Darlings,  after  all  ?     As  different  as  night  and  day." 

But  the  Admiral's  next  visit  was  not  quite  so  pleasant; 
for  when  he  got  back  into  the  village  road,  expecting  a  nice 
walk  to  his  luncheon  and  his  pipe,  a  man  running  furiously 
almost  knocked  him  down,  and  had  no  time  to  beg  his  par- 
don. The  runner's  hat  was  off  his  head,  and  his  hair  blow- 
ing out,  but  luckily  for  itself  his  tongue  was  not  between  his 
teeth. 

"  Has  the  devil  got  hold  of  you  at  last,  Jem  Prater  ?"  the 
Admiral  asked,  not  profanely;  for  he  had  seen  a  good  deal 
of  mankind,  and  believed  in  diabolical  possession. 

"  For  Parson!  for  Parson !"  cried  Jem,  starting  off  again 
as  hard  as  he  could  go.  "Butter  Cheeseman  hath  hanged 
his  self  in  his  own  scales.  And  nobody  is  any  good  but 
Parson." 

Admiral  Darling  was  much  disturbed.  "What  will  the 
world  come  to  ?  I  never  knew  such  times,"  he  exclaimed 
to  himself,  with  some  solemnity ;  and  then  set  off,  as  fast 


s  his  overridden  state  permitted,  for  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hieeseman.  Passing-  through  the  shop,  "vrhich  had  nobody 
1  it,  he  Tvas  led  by  the  sound  of  voices  into  a  little  room 
eyond  it — the  room  in  -svhich  Mr.  Cheeseman  had  fii'st  re- 
eived  Caryl  Carne.  Here  he  beheld  an  extraordinary 
cene,  of  which  he  often  had  to  dream  thereafter. 

From  a  beam  in  the  roof  (which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
is  scales,  as  Jem  Prater  had  imagined),  by  a  long  but  not 
rell-plaited  cord,  was  dangliog  the  respected  Church-war- 
en  Cheeseman.  Happily  for  him.  he  had  relied  on  his  own 
cods ;  and  the  rope  being  therefore  of  very  bad  hemp,  had 
liled  in  this  sad  and  too  practical  proof.  The  weight  of 
s  vender  had  added  to  its  length  some  fifteen  inches — as  ho 
)ved  to  pull  out  things — and  his  toes  touched  the  floor, 
fhich  relieved  him  now  and  then. 

"Why  don't  you  cut  him  down,  you  old  fools?''  cried 
tie  Admiral  to  three  gaffers,  who  stood  moralizing,  while 
[rs.  Cheeseman  sat  upon  a  barrel,  sobbing  heavily,  with 
oth  hands  spread  to  conceal  the  sad  sight. 

"We  was  afraid  of  hurting  of  him,"  said  the  quickest- 
fitted  of  the  gaffers;  "Us  wanted  to  know  why  'a  doed  it.'* 
iid  tbe  deepest;  and,  "The  will  of  the  Lord  must  be  done," 
iid  the  wisest. 

After  fumbling  in  vain  for  his  knife,  and  looking  round. 
ae  Admiral  ran  back  into  the  shop,  and  cauglit  up  the  sharp 
teel  blade  with  which  the  victim  of  a  troubled  mind  had 
ften  unsold  a  sold  ounce  in  the  days  of  happy  commerce. 
Q  a  moment  the  Admiral  had  the  poor  Church-warden  in 
is  sturdy  arms,  and  with  a  sailor's  skill  had  unknotted 
tie  choking  noose,  and  was  shouting  for  brandy,  as  he  kept 
lie  blue  head  from  falling  back. 

When  a  little  of  the  finest  eau  de  vie  that  ever  was 
muggled  had  been  administered,  the  patient  rallied,  and 
•ecoming  comparatively  cheerful,  was  enabled  to  explain 
bat  "it  was  all  a  mistake  altogether."  This  removed  all 
misunderstanding ;  but  Rector  Twemlow,  arriving  too  late 
Dr  anything  but  exhortation,  asked  a  little  too  sternly — as 
verybody  felt — under  what  influence  of  the  Evil  One 
^heeseman  had  committed  that  mistake.  The  reply  was 
•'orthy  of  an  enterprising  tradesman,  and  brought  him  such 
rders  from  a  score  of  miles  around  that  the  resources  of 
ae  establishment  could  only  book  them. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  looking  at  the  parson  sadly,  with  his  right 
and  laid  upon  his  heart,  which  was  feeble,  and  his  left  hand 
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"it  must  HAYK   been  by  reason  of  the   weight  I   GIVE." 

intimating  that  his  neck  was  sore, ' '  if  anything  has  happene 
that  had  better  not  have  been,  it  must  have  been  by  reasoi 
of  the  weight  I  give,  and  the  value  such  a  deal  above  th 
prices." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
everybody's   master. 


The  peril  of  England  was  now  growing  fast;  all  th< 
faster  from  being  in  the  dark.  The  real  design  of  the  en 
emy  escaped  the  penetration  even  of  Nelson,  and  our  Gov 
ernment  showed  more  anxiety  about  their  great  adversary 
landing  on  the  coast  of  Egypt  than  on  that  of  England 
Naval  men  laughed  at  his  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  declarec 
that  one  frigate  could  sink  a  hundred  of  them ;  whereas  \\ 
is  probable  that  two  of  them,  with  their  powerful  guns  anc 
level  fire,  would  have  sunk  any  frigate  we  then  possessed, 
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But  the  crafty  and  far-seeing*  foe  did  not  mean  to  allow  any 
frigate,  or  line-of -battle  ship,  the  chance  of  inquiring  how 
that  might  be. 

His  true  scheme,  as  everybody  now  knows  well,  was 
to  send  the  English  fleet  upon  a  wild-goose  chase,  whether 
to  Egypt,  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  or  the  West  Indies,  as 
the  case  might  be;  and  then,  by  a  rapid  concentration  of  his 
ships,  to  obtain  command  of  the  English  Channel,  if  only 
for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time.  Twenty-four  hours  of 
clearance  from  our  cruisers  would  have  seen  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  landed  on  our  coast,  throwing  up  entrenchments, 
md  covering  the  landing  of  another  hundred  thousand, 
coming  close  upon  their  heels.  "VYho  would  have  faced 
;hem  ?  A  few  good  regiments,  badly  found,  and  perhaps 
tvorse  led,  and  a  mob  of  militia  and  raw  volunteei's,  the  re- 
svard  of  whose  courage  would  be  carnage. 

But  as  a  chip  smells  like  the  tree,  and  a  hair  like  the  dog 
i  belongs  to,  so  Springhaven  was  a  very  fair  sample  of  the 
England  whereof  (in  its  own  opinion)  it  formed  a  most  im- 
3ortant  part.  Contempt  for  the  body  of  a  man  leads  rashly 
X)  an  underestimate  of  his  mind;  and  one  of  the  greatest 
nen  that  ever  grew  on  earth — if  greatness  can  be  without 
goodness  —  was  held  in  low  account  because  not  of  high 
Jiches,  and  laughed  at  as  *"  little  Boney.*' 

However,  there  were,  as  there  always  are,  thousands  of 
sensible  Englishmen  then ;  and  rogues  had  not  yet  made  a 
rt-reck  of  grand  Institutions  to  scramble  for  what  should 
ivash  up.  Abuses  existed,  as  they  always  must;  but  the 
greatest  abuse  of  all  (the  destruction  of  every  good  usage) 
ivas  undreamed  of  vet.  And  the  rio-ht  man  was  even  now 
ipproaching  to  the  rescue,  the  greatest  Prime-Minister  of 
my  age  or  country. 

Unwitting  perhaps  of  the  fine  time  afforded  by  the  feeble 
lelays  of  Mr.  Addington,  and  absorbed  in  the  tissue  of  plot 
md  counterplot  now  thickening  fast  in  Paris — the  arch- 
plotter  in  all  of  them  being  himself — the  First  Consul  had 
slackened  awhile  his  hot  haste  to  set  foot  upon  the  shore  of 
England.  His  bottomless  ambition  for  the  moment  had  a 
;op,  and  that  top  was  the  crown  of  France;  and  as  soon 
is  he  had  got  that  on  his  head,  the  head  would  have  no 
rest  until  the  crown  was  that  of  Europe. 

But  before  any  crown  could  be  put  on  at  all,  the  tender 
learts  of  Frenchmen  must  be  touched  by  the  appearance  of 
jreat  danger — the  danger  which  is  of  all  the  greatest,  that  to 
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their  nearest  and  dearest  selves.  A  bloody  farce  was  in 
preparation,  noble  lives  were  to  be  perjured  away,  and, 
above  all,  the  only  great  rival  in  the  hearts  of  soldiers 
must  be  turned  out  of  France.  This  foul  job  worked  — 
as  foul  Radical  jobs  do  now  —  for  the  good  of  England. 
If  tlie  French  invasion  had  come  to  pass,  as  it  was  fully 
meant  to  do,  in  the  month  of  February,  1804,  perhaps  its 
history  must  have  been  written  in  French,  for  us  to  under- 
stand it. 

So,  at  any  rate,  thought  Caryl  Came,  who  knew  the  re- 
sources of  either  side,  and  the  difference  between  a  fine 
army  and  a  mob.  He  felt  quite  sure  that  his  mother's 
country  would  conquer  his  father's  without  much  trouble, 
and  he  knew  that  his  horn  would  be  exalted  in  the  land, 
when  he  had  guided  the  conqueror  into  it.  Sure  enough 
then  he  would  recover  his  ancestral  property  with  interest, 
and  be  able  to  punish  his  enemies  well,  and  reward  his 
friends  if  they  deserved  it.  Thinking  of  these  things,  and 
believing  that  his  own  preparations  would  soon  be  fin- 
ished, he  left  Widow  Shanks  to  proclaim  his  merits,  while 
imder  the  bold  and  able  conduct  of  Captain  Renaud  Charron 
lie  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  English  fleet,  and  was  put  ashore 
southward  of  Cape  Grisnez.  Here  is  a  long  reach  of  dreary 
exposure,  facing  the  west  unprofitably,  with  a  shallow  slope 
of  brown  sand,  and  a  scour  of  tide,  and  no  pleasant  moor- 
ings. Jotted  as  the  coast  was  all  along  (whereon  dry  bat- 
teries grinned  defiance,  or  sands  just  awash  smiled  treach- 
ery) with  shallow  transports,  gun-boats,  prames,  scows,  bil- 
anders,  brigs,  and  schooners,  row-galleys,  luggers,  and  every 
sort  of  craft  that  has  a  mast,  or  gets  on  without  one,  and 
even  a  few  good  ships  of  war  pondering  malice  in  the 
safer  roadsteads,  yet  here  the  sweep  of  the  west  wind,  and 
the  long  roll  from  the  ocean  following,  kept  a  league  or 
two,  northward  of  the  mighty  defences  of  Boulogne,  in- 
violate by  the  petty  enmities  of  man.  Along  the  slight 
curve  of  the  coast  might  be  seen,  beyond  Amble teuse  and 
Wimereux,  the  vast  extent  of  the  French  flotilla,  ranged 
in  three  divisions,  before  the  great  lunette  of  the  cen- 
tral camp,  and  hills  jotted  with  tents  thick  as  limpets  on  a 
rock. 

Carne  (whose  dealings  were  quite  unknown  to  all  of  the 
French  authorities  save  one,  and  that  the  supreme  one)  was 
come  by  appointment  to  meet  his  commander  in  a  quiet 
and  secluded  spot.     It  was  early  February  now,  and  aV 


"CARYL   CARXE   WAITED   IN  THE   SHELTER   OF  A   TREE." 

liough  the  day  was  waning,  and  the  wind,  which  was  draw- 
ng"  to  the  north  of  west,  delivered  a  cold  blow  from  the 
lea,  yet  the  breath  of  Spring  was  in  the  air  already,  and  the 
)eat  of  her  pulse  came  through  the  ground.  Almost  any 
nan,  except  those  two  concerting  to  shed  blood  and  spread 
ire,  would  have  looked  about  a  little  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
;arth,  and  felt  a  touch  of  happiness  in  the  goodness  of  the 
iky. 

Caryl  Carne  waited  in  the  shelter  of  a  tree,  scarcely  de- 
;erving  to  be  called  a  tree,  except  for  its  stiff  tenacity.  All 
he  branches  were  driven  by  the  western  gales,  and  scourged 
iat  in  one  direction — that  in  which  they  best  could  hold 
;ogether,  and  try  to  believe  that  their  life  was  their  own. 
Like  the  wings  of  a  sea-bird  striving  with  a  tempest,  all  the 
jprays  were  frayed  alike,  and  all  the  twigs  hackled  with  the 
5elf-same  pile.  Whoever  observes  a  tree  like  this  should 
stop  to  wonder  how  ever  it  managed  to  make  itself  any  sort 
>f  trunk  at  all,  and  how  it  was  persuaded  to  go  up  just 
ligh  enough  to  lose  the  chance  of  ever  coming  down  again. 
But  Carne  cared  for  nothing  of  this  sort,  and  heeded  very 
little  that  did  not  concern  himself.  All  he  thought  of  was 
low  he  might  persuade  his  master  to  try  the  great  issue  at 
)nce. 

While  he  leaned  heavily  against  the  tree,  with  his  long 
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sea-cloak  flapping'  roiiiul  his  legs,  two  liorscmen  struck  out 
of  the  Ambleteuse  road,  and  came  at  liand-gallop  towards 
him.  The  foremost,  who  rode  with  shoi-t  stirrups,  and  sat 
his  horse  as  if  he  despised  him,  was  the  foremost  man  of  tho 
world  just  now,  and  for  ten  years  yet  to  come. 

Carne  ran  forward  to  show  himself,  and  the  master  of 
France  dismounted.  He  always  looked  best  upon  horse- 
back, as  short  men  generally  do,  if  they  ride  well ;  and  his 
face  (which  helped  to  make  his  fortune)  appeared  even  more 
commanding  at  a  little  distance.  An  astonishing  face,  in 
its  sculptured  beauty,  set  aspect,  and  stern  haughtiness,  calm 
with  the  power  of  transcendant  mind,  and  a  will  that  never 
met  its  equal.  Even  Carne,  void  of  much  imagination,  and 
contemptuous  of  all  the  human  character  he  shared,  was  the 
slave  of  that  face  when  in  its  presence,  and  could  never 
meet  steadily  those  piercing  eyes.  And  yet,  to  the  study 
of  a  neutral  dog,  or  a  man  of  abstract  science,  the  face  was 
as  bad  as  it  was  beautiful. 

Napoleon — as  he  was  soon  to  be  called  by  a  cringing 
world— smiled  affably,  and  offered  his  firm  white  hand, 
which  Carne  barely  touched,  and  bent  over  with  deference. 
Then  the  foaming  horse  was  sent  away  in  charge  of  tho 
attendant  trooper,  and  the  master  began  to  take  short  quick 
steps,  to  and  fro,  in  front  of  the  weather-beaten  tree ;  for  to 
stand  still  was  not  in  his  nature.  Carne,  being  beckoned 
to  keep  at  his  side,  lost  a  good  deal  of  what  he  had  meant 
to  say,  from  the  trouble  he  found  in  timing  his  wonted 
stride  to  the  brisk  pace  of  the  other. 

"You  have  done  well — on  the  whole  very  well,"  said  Na- 
poleon, whose  voice  was  deep,  yet  clear  and  distinct  as  the 
sound  of  a  bell.  "You  have  kept  me  well  informed;  you 
are  not  suspected ;  you  are  enlarging  your  knowledge  of  the 
enemy  and  of  his  resources;  every  day  you  become  more 
capable  of  conducting  us  to  the  safe  landing.  For  what, 
then,  this  hurry,  this  demand  to  see  me,  this  exposing  of 
yourself  to  the  risk  of  capture  ?" 

Carne  was  about  to  answer  ;  but  the  speaker,  who  under- 
shot the  thoughts  of  others  before  they  were  shaped — as 
the  shuttle  of  the  lightning  underweaves  a  cloud — raisedb 
his  hand  to  stop  him,  and  went  on : 

"Because  you  suppose  that  all  is  ripe.  Because  you  be- 
lieve that  the  slow  beasts  of  islanders  will  strengthen  their 
defences  more  by  delay  than  we  shall  strengthen  our  at- 
tack.    Because  you  are  afraid  of  incurring  suspicion,  if  you 
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oiitinuc  to  prepare.  And  most  of  all,  my  friend,  because 
ou  are  impatient  to  secure  the  end  of  a  long  enterprise. 
Jut,  Captain,  it  must  be  longer  yet.  It  is  not  for  you,  but 
or  me,  to  fix  the  time.  Behold  me !  I  am  come  from  a 
•rand  review.  We  have  again  rehearsed  the  embarkation. 
Ve  have  again  put  two  thousand  horses  on  board.  The 
LOi'ses  did  it  well ;  but  not  the  men.  They  are  as  brave  as 
agles,  but  as  clumsy  as  the  ostrich,  and  as  fond  of  the  sand 
irithout  water.  They  will  all  be  seasick.  It  is  in  their 
ountenances,  though  many  have  been  practised  in  the 
aouths  of  rivers.  Those  infamous  English  will  not  permit 
[s  to  proceed  far  enough  from  our  native  land  to  acquire 
srhat  they  call  the  legs  of  the  sea.  If  our  braves  are  sea- 
ick,  how  can  they  work  the  cannon,  or  even  navigate  well 
or  the  accursed  island  ?  They  must  have  time.  They  must 
mdergo  more  waves,  and  a  system  of  diet  before  embarka- 
ion.  Return,  my  trusted  Captain,  and  continue  your  most 
steemed  services  for  three  months.  I  have  written  these 
lew  instructions  for  you.  You  may  trust  me  to  remem- 
ler  this  addition  to  youv  good  works." 

Carne's  heart  fell,  and  his  face  was  gloomy,  though  he  did 
lis  best  to  hide  it.  So  well  he  knew  the  arrogance  and  fierce 
elf-will  of  his  commanding  officer  that  he  durst  not  put 
lis  own  opposite  view  of  the  case  directly  before  him.  This 
rrogance  grew  with  the  growth  of  his  power;  so  that  in 
riany  important  matters  Napoleon  lost  the  true  state  of 
he  case  through  the  terror  felt  by  his  subordinates.  So 
:reat  was  the  mastery  of  his  presence  that  Carne  felt  himself 
:uilty  of  impertinence  in  carrying  his  head  above  the  level 
if  the  General's  plume,  and  stooped  unconsciously — as  hun- 
dreds of  tall  men  are  said  to  have  done — to  lessen  this 
nomaly  of  Nature. 

' '  All  shall  be  done  to  your  orders,  my  General, "  he  replied, 
ubmissively.  "For  my  own  position  I  have  no  fear.  I 
aight  remain  there  from  year  to  year  without  any  suspicion 
,rising,  so  stupid  are  the  people  all  around,  and  so  well  is 
ay  name  known  among  them.  The  only  peril  is  in  the 
anding  of  stores,  and  I  think  we  should  desist  from  that. 
L  few  people  have  been  wondering  about  that,  though 
litherto  we  have  been  most  fortunate.  They  have  set  it 
[own  so  far  to  smuggling  operations,  with  which  in  that 
yrannical  land  all  the  lower  orders  sympathize.  But  it 
(Tould  be  wiser  to  desist  awhile,  unless  you,  my  General, 
lave  anything  of  moment  which  you  still  desire  to  send  in," 
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*'Wliat  sort  of  fellow  is  that  Shecseman  ?"  asked  Na- 
poleon, with  his  wonderful  memory  of  details.  "  Ishe  more 
to  be  confided  in  as  a  ro<jue  or  as  a  fool  ?" 

"As  both,  sir;  but  more  especially  as  a  rogue,  though  ho 
has  the  compunctions  of  a  fool  sometimes.  But  he  is  as 
entirely  under  ray  thumb,  as  I  am  under  that  of  my  Com- 
mander." 

"That  is  very  good,"  answered  the  First  Consul,  smiling 
with  the  sense  of  his  own  power;  "and  at  an  hour's  notice, 
with  fifty  chosen  men  landed  from  the  London  Trader — 
ah,  I  love  that  name ;  it  is  appropriate — you  could  spike  all 
the  guns  of  that  pretentious  little  battery,  and  lock  the 
Commander  of  the  Coast-Defence  in  one  of  his  own  cellars. 
Is  it  not  so,  my  good  Captain?  Answer  me  not.  That  is 
enough.  One  question  more,  and  you  may  return.  Are 
you  certain  of  the  pilotage  of  the  proud  young  fisherman  who 
knows  every  grain  of  sand  along  his  native  shore  ?  Surely 
you  can  bribe  him,  if  he  hesitates  at  all,  or  hold  a  pistol 
at  his  ear  as  he  steers  the  leading  prame  into  the  bay! 
Charron  would  be  the  man  for  that.  Between  you  and 
Charron  there  should  be  no  mistake." 

' '  He  requires  to  be  handled  with  much  delicacy.  He  has 
no  idea  yet  what  he  is  meant  to  do.  And  if  I  understand 
his  nature,  neither  bribes  nor  fear  would  move  him.  He 
is  stubborn  as  a  Breton,  and  of  that  simple  character." 

"One  can  always  befool  a  Breton;  but  I  hate  that  race," 
said  Napoleon.  "  If  he  cannot  be  made  useful,  tie  a  round 
shot  to  him,  throw  him  overboard,  and  get  a  gentler  native." 

"Alas,  I  fear  that  we  cannot  indulge  in  that  pleasure," 
said  Carne,  with  a  smile  of  regret.  "It  cost  me  a  large  out- 
lay of  skill  to  catch  him,  and  the  natives  of  that  place  are 
all  equally  stubborn.  But  I  have  a  plan  for  making  him 
do  our  work  without  being  at  all  aware  of  it.  Is  it  your 
wish,  my  General,  that  I  should  now  describe  that  plan  ?" 

"Not  now,"  replied  Napoleon,  pulling  out  a  watch  of 
English  make,  ' '  but  in  your  next  letter.  I  start  for  Paris 
in  an  hour's  time.  You  will  hear  of  things  soon  which 
will  add  very  greatly  to  the  weight  and  success  of  this  grand 
enterprise.  We  shall  have  perfidious  Albion  caught  in  her 
own  noose,  as  you  shall  see.  You  have  not  heard  of  one 
Captain  Wright,  and  the  landing-place  at  Biville.  We  will 
have  our  little  Biville  at  Springhaven.  There  will  be  too 
many  of  us  to  swing  up  by  a  rope.  Courage,  my  friend! 
The  future  is  with  you.     Our  regiments  are  casting  dice 
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or  the  fairest  English  counties.  But  your  native  county 
s  reserved  for  you.  You  shall  possess  the  whole  of  it — 
'.  swear  it  by  the  god  of  war — and  command  the  Southern 
irmy.  Be  brave,  be  wise,  be  vigilant,  and  above  all  things 
)e  patient." 

The  great  man  held  up  his  hand,  as  a  sign  that  he  want- 
d  his  horse,  and  then  offered  it  to  Caryl  Carne,  who 
ouched  it  lightly  with  his  lips,  and  bent  one  knee.  "My 
Cmperor  !"  he  said,  "  my  Emperor  1'' 

"Wait  until  the  prox)er  time,"  said  Napoleon,  gravely,  and 
'et  well  pleased.  "You  are  not  the  first,  and  you  will  not 
)e  the  last.     Observe  discretion.     Farewell,  my  friend !'' 

In  another  minute  he  was  gone,  and  the  x^lace  looked 
impty  without  him.  Carne  stood  gloomily  watching  the 
loreemen  as  their  figures  grew  small  in  the  distance,  the 
arge  man  behind  pounding  heavily  away,  like  an  English 
Iragoon,  on  the  scanty  sod,  of  no  importance  to  anybody — 
mless  he  had  a  wife  or  children — the  little  man  in  front 
with  the  white  plume  waving,  and  the  well-bred  horse 
^oing  easily),  the  one  whose  body  would  affect  more  bodies, 
ind  certainly  send  more  souls  out  of  them,  than  any  other 
)orn  upon  this  earth  as  yet,  and — we  hope — as  long  as  ever 
t  endureth. 

Caryl  Carne  cared  not  a  jot  about  that.  He  was  anything 
)ut  a  philanthropist;  his  weaknesses,  if  he  had  any,  were 
lot  dispersive,  but  thoroughly  concentric.  He  gathered  his 
ong  cloak  round  his  body,  and  went  to  the  highest  spot 
vithin  his  reach,  about  a  mile  from  the  watch-tower  at  Cape 
ji-risnez,  and  thence  he  had  a  fine  view  of  the  vast  invasive 
leet,  and  the  vaster  host  behind  it. 

An  Englishman  who  loved  his  country  would  have 
urned  sick  at  heart  and  faint  of  spirit  at  the  sight  before  him. 
Che  foe  was  gathered  together  there  to  eat  us  up  on  every 
lide,  to  get  us  into  his  net  and  rend  us,  to  tear  us  asunder 
IS  a  lamb  is  torn  when  its  mother  has  dropped  it  in  flight 
'rom  the  wolves.  For  forty  square  miles  there  was  not 
in  acre  without  a  score  of  tents  upon  it,  or  else  of  huts 
-hi*own  up  with  slabs  of  wood  to  keep  the  powder  dry,  and 
-he  steel  and  iron  bright  and  sharp  to  go  into  the  vitals  of 
England.  Mighty  docks  had  been  scooped  out  by  warlike 
lands,  and  shone  with  ships  crowded  with  guns  and  alive 
vith  men.  And  all  along  the  shore  for  leagues,  wherever 
my  shelter  lay,  and  great  batteries  protected  them,  hundreds 
»f  other  ships  tore  at  theu'  moorings,  to  dash  acix)ss  the 
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smooth  narrow  line,  and  blacken  with  fire  and  redden  with 
blood  tlie  wliite  dill's  of  the  land  they  loathed. 

And  what  was  there  to  stop  them  ?  The  steam  of  the  mul- 
titude rose  in  tlie  air,  and  the  clang  of  armour  filled  it.  Num- 
bei-s  irresistible,  and  relentless  power  urged  them.  At  tho 
beck  of  the  liand  that  had  called  the  horse,  the  gray  sea  would 
have  been  black  with  ships,  and  the  pale  waves  would  have 
been  red  with  fire.  Carne  looked  at  the  water-way  touched 
with  silver  by  the  soft  descent  of  the  winter  sun,  and  upon 
it,  so  far  as  his  gaze  could  reach,  there  were  but  a  dozen  little 
objects  moving,  puny  creatures  in  the  distance — mice  in  front 
of  a  lion's  den.  And  much  as  he  hated  with  his  tainted 
heart  the  land  of  his  father,  the  land  of  his  birth,  some  re- 
luctant pride  arose  that  he  was  by  right  an  Englishman. 

"It  is  the  dread  of  the  English  seaman,  it  is  the  fame  of 
Nelson,  it  is  the  habit  of  being  beaten  when  England  meets 
them  upon  the  sea — nothing  else  keeps  this  mighty  host  like 
a  set  of  trembling  captives  here,  when  they  might  launch 
forth  irresistibly.  And  what  is  a  great  deal  worse,  it  \vill 
keep  me  still  in  my  ruined  dungeons,  a  spy,  an  intriguer, 
an  understrapper,  when  I  am  fit  to  be  one  of  the  foremost. 
What  a  fool  I  am  so  to  be  cowed  and  enslaved,  by  a  man  no 
better  endowed  than  myself  with  anything,  except  self-con- 
fidence !  I  should  have  looked  over  his  head,  and  told  him 
that  I  had  had  enough  of  it,  and  if  he  would  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  my  toils,  I  would  toil  for  him  no  longer.  "Why, 
he  never  even  thanked  me,  that  I  can  remember,  and  my 
pay  is  no  more  than  Charron's !  And  a  pretty  strict  account 
I  have  to  render  of  every  Republican  coin  he  sends.  He 
will  have  his  own  head  on  them  within  six  months,  unless 
he  is  assassinated.  His  manners  are  not  those  of  a  gentle- 
man. While  I  was  speaking  to  him,  he  actually  turned  his 
back  upon  me,  and  cleared  his  throat!  Every  one  hates 
him  as  much  as  fears  him,  of  all  who  are  in  the  rank  of 
gentlemen.  How  would  it  pay  me  to  throw  him  over,  de- 
nounce my  own  doings,  excuse  them  as  those  of  a  French- 
man and  a  French  officer,  and  bow  the  knee  to  Farmer 
George  ?  Truly  if  it  were  not  for  my  mother,  who  has 
sacrificed  her  life  for  me,  I  would  take  that  course,  and 
have  done  with  it.  Such  all-important  news  would  compel 
them  to  replace  me  in  the  property  of  my  forefathers;  and 
if  neighbours  looked  coldly  on  me  at  first,  I  could  very 
soon  conquer  that  nonsense.  I  should  marry  little  Dolly, 
of  course,  and  that  would  go  half-way  towards  doing  it.     I 
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late  that  country,  but  I  might  come  to  like  it,  if  enough  of  it 
belonged  to  me.  Aha !  What  would  my  mother  say,  if  she 
ireamed  that  I  could  have  such  ideas  ?  And  the  whole  of 
ny  life  belongs  to  her.  Well,  let  me  get  back  to  my  ruins 
irst.  It  would  never  do  to  be  captured  b}'  a  British  frigate. 
We  had  a  narrow  shave  of  it  last  time.  And  there  will  be  a 
rile  great  moon  to-night." 

With  these  reflections — which  were  upon  the  whole  more 
JO  his  credit  than  the  wonted  web  of  thought — Carne  with 
lis  long  stride  struck  into  a  path  towards  the  beach  where 
lis  boat  was  waiting.  Although  he  knew  where  to  find 
leveral  officers  who  had  once  been  his  comrades,  he  kept  him- 
;elf  gladly  to  his  loneliness;  less  perhaps  by  reason  of  Xa- 
>oleon's  orders  than  from  the  growing  charm  which  Solitude 
las  for  all  who  begin  to  understand  her. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

RUNNING  THE  GAUNTLET. 


Though  Carne  had  made  light,  in  his  impatient  mood,  of 
;he  power  of  the  blockading  fleet,  he  felt  in  his  heart  a  sin- 
cere respect  for  its  vigilance  and  activity.  La  Liberie  (as 
-he  unhappy  Cheeseman's  schooner  was  called  within  gun- 
jliot  of  France)  was  glad  enough  to  drop  that  pretentious 
lame,  and  become  again  the  peaceful  London  Trader,  when 
die  found  herself  bej'ond  the  reach  of  French  batteries.  The 
practice  of  her  captain,  the  lively  Charron,  was  to  give  a 
tvide  berth  to  any  British  cruiser  appearing  singly;  but 
ft^ienever  more  tlian  one  hove  in  sight,  to  run  into  the 
nidst  of  them  and  dip  his  flag.  From  the  speed  of  his 
jchooner  he  could  always,  in  a  light  wind,  show  a  clean  pair 
)f  heels  to  any  single  heavy  ship,  and  he  had  not  yet  come 
icross  any  cutter,  brig  of  war,  or  light  corvette  that  could 
jollar  the  Liberie  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Renaud  Charron 
kvas  a  brave  young  Frenchman,  as  fair  a  specimen  as  could 
:)e  found,  of  a  truly  engaging  but  not  overpowering  type, 
iindly,  warm-hearted,  full  of  enterprise,  lax  of  morals  (uii- 
ess  honour — their  veneer — was  touched),  loving  excitement, 
iiid  capable  of  anj'thing,  except  skulking,  or  sulking,  or  run- 
ling  away  slowly. 

"None  of  your  risky  tricks  to-night!"  said  Carne,  as  he 
;tood  on  the  schooner's  deck,  in  the  dusk  of  the  February 
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evening,  himself  in  a  dark  mood  growiixj^  darker — for  his 
English  blood  supi)lied  tlie  elements  of  gloom,  and  lie  felt 
a  dull  pleasure  in  <]^oading  a  Frenchman,  after  being  tram- 
pled on  by  one  of  French  position.  "You  will  just  make 
straight,  as  the  tide  and  shoals  allow,  for  our  usual  landiiig- 
place,  set  me  ashore,  and  follow  me  to  the  old  quarters.  I 
liave  ordei^  to  give  you,  which  can  be  given  only  there." 

"My  commanding  officer  shall  be  obeyed,"  the  Frenchman 
answered,  with  a  light  salute  and  smile,  for  he  Avas  not  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  hating,  or  he  might  have  in^ 
dulged  that  bad  power  towards  Carne;  "but  I  fear  that  ho 
has  not  found  things  to  his  liking." 

"What  concern  is  that  of  yours  ?  Your  duty  is  to  carry 
out  my  orders,  to  the  utmost  of  your  ability,  and  offer  opin- 
ion when  asked  for." 

The  light-hearted  Frenchman  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"My  commanding  officer  is  right,"  he  said;  "  but  the  sea  is 
getting  up,  and  there  will  be  wind,  unless  I  mistake  the 
arising  of  the  moon.  My  commanding  officer  had  better 
retire,  until  his  commands  are  needed.  He  has  been  known 
to  feel  the  effects  of  high  tossing,  in  spite  of  his  unequalled 
constitution.  Is  it  not  so,  my  commander  ?  I  ask  wuth  def- 
erence, and  anxiety." 

Carne,  who  liked  to  have  the  joke  on  his  side  only,  swore 
at  the  moon  and  the  wind,  in  clear  English,  which  was 
shorter  and  more  efficacious  than  French.  He  longed  to 
say,  "Try  to  keep  me  out  of  rough  water,"  but  his  pride, 
and  the  fear  of  suggesting  the  opposite  to  this  sailor  who 
loved  a  joke,  kept  him  silent,  and  he  withdrew  to  his  little 
cuddy,  chewing  a  biscuit,  to  feed,  if  it  must  be  so,  the  ap- 
proaching malady. 

"We  shall  have  some  game,  and  a  fine  game  too,"  said 
Renaud  Charron  to  himself,  as  he  ordered  more  sail  to  be 
made.  "  Milord  gives  himself  such  mighty  airs!  We  will 
take  him  to  the  cross-run  off  the  Middle  Bank,  and  offer 
him  a  basin  through  the  keyhole.  To  make  seasick  an 
Englishman — for,  after  all,  what  other  is  he  ? — will  be  a  fine 
piece  of  rev^enge  for  fair  France." 

Widow  Shanks  had  remarked  W' ith  tender  sorrow — more 
perhaps  because  she  admired  the  young  man,  and  was  her- 
self a  hearty  soul,  than  from  any  loss  of  profit  in  victual- 
ling him — that  "he  was  one  of  they  folk  as  seems  to  go 
about  their  business,  and  do  their  jobs,  and  keep  their 
skins  as  full  as  other  people, without  putting  nought  inside  of 
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them.  She  knew  one  of  that  kind  before,  and  he  was  shot 
by  the  Coast-guard,  and  when  tliey  postmartyred  him,  an 
eel  twenty  foot  long-  was  found  inside  him,  doubled  up  for 
all  the  world  like  a  love-knot.  Squire  Carne  was  of  too 
high  a  family  for  that;  but  she  would  give  a  week's  rent  to 
know  what  was  inside  him." 

There  was  no  little  justice  in  these  remarks,  as  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  the  case  with  all  good-natured  criticism.  The  best 
cook  that  ever  was  roasted  cannot  get  out  of  a  pot  more  than 
VN^as  put  in  it ;  and  the  weight  of  a  cask,  as  a  general  rule, 
diminishes  if  the  tap  is  turned,  without  any  redress  at  the 
bung-hole.  Carne  ran  off  his  contents  too  fast,  before  he 
bad  arranged  for  fresh  receipts;  and  all  who  have  felt 
^hat  comes  of  that  will  be  able  to  feel  for  him  in  the  result. 

But  a  further  decrease  was  in  store  for  him  now.  As  the 
moon  arose,  the  wind  got  higher,  and  chopped  round  to  one 
point  north  of  west,  raising  a  perkish  head-sea,  and  grinning 
with  white  teeth  against  any  flapping  of  sails.  The  schoon- 
er was  put  upon  the  starboard  tack  as  near  to  the  wind  as 
she  would  lie,  bearing  so  for  the  French  coast  more  than 
;he  English,  and  making  for  the  Vergoyers,  instead  of  the 
7arne,  as  intended.  This  carried  them  into  wider  water, 
md  a  long  roll  from  the  southwest  crossing  the  pointed 
quabble  of  the  strong  new  wind. 

''General,"  cried  Charron,  now  as  merry  as  a  grig,  and 
skipping  to  the  door  of  Carne's  close  little  cabin,  about  an 
lour  before  midnight,  "it  would  afford  us  pleasure  if  you 
fvould  kindly  come  on  deck  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  your 
idvice.  I  fear  that  you  ai'e  a  little  confined  down  here,  and 
n  need  of  more  solid  sustenance.  My  General,  arise ;  there 
s  much  briskness  upon  deck,  and  the  waves  are  dancing 
>eautifully  in  the  full-moon.  Two  sail  are  in  sight,  one 
ipon  the  weather  bow,  and  the  other  on  the  weather  quarter, 
yi,  how  superior  your  sea-words  are  to  ours  I  If  I  were 
)orn  an  Englishman,  you  need  not  seek  far  for  a  successor 
,o  Nelson, when  he  gets  shot,  as  he  is  sure  to  be  before  very 
oug." 

"Get  out  I"  muttered  Carne,  whose  troubles  were  faintly 
lluminated  by  a  sputtering  wick.  "Get  out,  you  scoun- 
Irel,  as  you  love  plain  English.  Go  direct  to  the  devil — 
mly  let  me  die  in  peace."  - 

"All  language  is  excusable  in  those  affected  with  the 
nalady  of  the  sea,"  replied  the  Frenchman,  dancing  a  little 
,0  encourage  his  friend.     "Behold,  if  you  would  get  up 
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and  do  tliis,  you  would  be  as  happy  inside  as  I  am.  But 
stay — I  know  what  will  ease  you  in  an  instant,  and  enable 
you  to  order  us  right  and  left.  The  indefatigable  Sherray 
put  a  fine  piece  of  fat  pork  in  store  before'we  sailed ;  I  have 
just  had  it  cooked,  for  I  was  almost  starving.  It  floats  iu 
brown  liquor  of  the  richest  order,  such  as  no  Englishman  > 
can  refuse.  Take  a  sip  of  pure  rum,  and  you  will  enjoy  it 
surely.  Say,  my  brave  General,  will  you  come  and  join 
me?     It  will  cure  any  little  disquietude  down  here."  ; 

With  a  pleasant  smile  Charron  laid  his  hand  on  the  part 
of  his  commander  which  he  supposed  to  be  blamable.  Carne 
made  an  effort  to  get  up  and  kick  him,  but  fell  back  with^ 
everything  whirling  around,  and  all  human  standards  in- 
verted. Then  the  kindly  Frenchman  tucked  him  up,  for  his 
face  was  blue  and  the  chill  of  exhaustion  striking  into  him. 
*'  I  wish  you  could  eat  a  little  bit,"  said  Charron,  gently ;  but 
Carne  gave  a  push  with  his  elbow.  "Well,  you'll  be  worse 
before  you  are  better,  as  the  old  women  say  in  your  country. 
But  what  am  I  to  do  about  the  two  British  ships — for  they 
are  sure  to  be  British — now  in  sight  ?"  But  Carne  turned 
his  back,  and  his  black  boots  dangled  from  the  rim  of  his 
bunk  as  if  there  were  nothing  in  them. 

"This  is  going  a  little  too  far,"  cried  Charron;  "I  must 
have  some  orders,  my  commander.  You  understand  that 
two  English  ships  are  manifestly  bearing  down  upon  us — " 

"Let  them  come  and  send  us  to  the  bottom — the  sooner 
the  better,"  his  commander  groaned,  and  then  raised  his  limp 
knuckles  with  a  final  effort  to  stop  his  poor  ears  forever. 

"But  I  am  not  ready  to  go  to  the  bottom,  nor  all  the  other 
people  of  our  fourteen  hands" — the  Frenchman  spoke  now 
to  himself  alone — "neither  will  I  even  go  to  prison.  I  will 
do  as  they  do  at  Springhaven,  and  doubtless  at  every  other 
place  in  England.  I  will  have  my  dish  of  pork,  which  is  now 
just  crackling — I  am  capable  of  smelling  it  even  here — and 
I  will  give  some  to  Sam  Polwhele,  and  we  will  put  heads 
together  over  it.  To  outsail  friend  Englishman  is  a  great 
delight,  and  to  outgun  him  would  be  still  greater;  but  if  we^ 
cannot  accomplish  those,  there  will  be  some  pleasure  of  out- 
witting him." 

Renaud  Charron  was  never  disposed  to  make  the  worst  of  j 
anything.     When  he  went  upon  deck  again,  to  look  out 
while  his  supper  was  waiting,  he  found  no  change,  except! 
that  the  wind  was  freshening  and  the  sea  increasing,  and  I 
the   strangers  whose  company  he  did  not   covet  seemed 
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waiting  for  no  invitation.  With  a  light  wind  he  would  have 
lad  little  fear  of  giving  them  the  go-by,  or  on  a  dark  night 
le  might  have  contrived  to  slip  between  or  away  from  them. 
But  everything  was  against  him  now.  The  wind  was  so 
trong,  blowing  nearly  half  a  gale,  and  threatening  to  blow 
I,  whole  one,  that  he  durst  not  carry  much  canvas,  and  the 
ull-moon,  approaching  the  meridian  now,  spread  the  white 
ea  with  a  broad  flood  of  light.  He  could  see  that  both 
nemies  had  descried  him,  and  were  acting  in  concert  to  cut 
lim  off.  The  ship  on  his  weather  bow  was  a  frigate, 
iding  the  waves  in  gallant  style,  with  the  wind  upon  her 
>eam,  and  travelling  two  feet  for  every  one  the  close-hauled 
chooner  could  accomplish.  If  the  latter  continued  her 
>resent  course,  in  another  half -league  she  would  be  under 
he  port-holes  of  the  frigate. 

The  other  enemy,  though  farther  oflP,  was  far  more  diffi- 
ult  to  escape.  This  was  a  gun-brig,  not  so  very  much  big- 
',er  than  La  Liberie  herself — for  gun-brigs  in  those  days 
vere  very  small  craft — and  for  that  very  reason  more  dan- 
:erous.  She  bore  about  two  points  east  of  north  from  the 
;reatly  persecuted  Charron,  and  was  holding  on  steadily 
mder  easy  sail,  neither  gaining  much  upon  the  chase  nor 
osing. 

"  Carry  on  as  we  are  for  about  ten  minutes,"  said  Charron 
0  his  mate,  Sam  Polwhele;  "  that  will  give  us  period  to  eat 
>ur  pork.     Come,  |hen,  my  good  friend,  let  us  do  it." 

Polwhele — as  he  was  called  to  make  believe  that  he 
md  other  hands  were  Cornishmen,  whereas  they  were  Yan- 
:ees  of  the  sharpest  order,  owing  no  allegiance  and  unhappi- 
y  no  good-will  to  their  grandmother — this  man,  whose  true 
lame  was  Perkins,  gave  the  needful  orders,  and  followed 
lown.  Charron  could  talk,  like  many  Frenchmen,  quite  as 
ast  with  his  mouth  full  as  empty,  and  he  had  a  man  to 
alk  to  who  did  not  require  anything  to  be  said  twice  to  him. 

"No  fear  of  me!"  was  all  he  said.  "You  keep  out  of 
iight,  because  of  your  twang.  I'll  teach  them  a  little  good 
English — better  than  ever  came  out  of  Cornwall.  The  best 
)f  all  English  is  not  to  say  too  much." 

The  captain  and  his  mate  enjoyed  their  supper,  while 
IJarne  in  the  distance  bore  the  pangs  of  a  malady  called 
mlimus,  that  is  to  say,  a  giant's  ravening  for  victuals,  with- 
)ut  a  babe's  power  of  receiving  them.  For  he  was  turning 
.he  corner  of  his  sickness  now,  but  prostrate  and  cold  as  a 
'alien  stalactite. 
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"Aha!  We  have  done  well.  We  have  warmed  our  wits 
up.  One  f^lass  of  what  you  call  the  ffrog;  and  then  we  will 
play  a  pleasant  game  with  those  Englishmen !"  Carne  heard 
iiim  say  it,  and  in  his  heart  hoped  that  the  English  would 
pitch  him  overboard. 

It  was  high  time  for  those  two  to  finish  their  supper.  The 
schooner  had  no  wheel,  but  steered — as  light  craft  did  then, 
and  long  afterwards — with  a  bulky  ash  tiller,  having  iron 
eyes  for  lashing  it  in  heavy  weather.  Three  strong  men 
stood  by  it  now,  obedient,  yet  muttering  to  one  another, 
for  another  cable's  length  would  bring  them  into  danger  of 
being  run  down  by  the  frigate. 

"All  clear  for  stays!"  cried  Polwhele,  under  orders  from 
Charron.  "Down  helm!  Helm's  alee!  Steady  so.  Let 
draw!  Easy!  easy!  There  she  fills!"  And  after  a  few 
more  rapid  orders  the  handy  little  craft  was  dashing  away, 
with  the  wind  abaft  the  beam,  and  her  head  about  two  points 
north  of  east.  "Uncommon  quick  in  stays!"  cried  Pol- 
whele, who  had  taken  to  the  helm,  and  now  stood  there. 
"Wonder  what  Britishers  will  think  of  that?" 

The  British  ship  soon  let  him  know  her  opinion,  by  a  roar 
and  a  long  streak  of  smoke  blown  toward  him,  as  she  put 
up  her  helm  to  consider  the  case.  It  was  below  the  dignity 
of  a  fine  frigate  to  run  after  little  smuggling  craft,  such 
as  she  voted  this  to  be,  and  a  large  ship  had  been  sighted 
from  her  tops  down  channel,  which  might  afford  her  nobler 
sport.  She  contented  herself  with  a  harmless  shot,  and 
leaving  the  gun-brig  to  pursue  the  chase,  bore  away  for 
more  important  business. 

"Nonplussed  the  big  'un;  shall  have  trouble  with  the 
little  'un,"  said  Master  Polwhele  to  his  captain.  "She  don't 
draw  half  a  fathom  more  than  we  do.  No  good  running  in- 
side the  shoals.    And  with  this  wind,  she  has  the  foot  of  us." 

"Bear  straight  for  her,  and  let  her  board  us,"  Char- 
ron answered,  pleasantly.  "Down  with  all  French  hands 
into  the  forepart  of  the  hold,  and  stow  the  spare  foresail 
over  them.  Show  our  last  bills  of  lading,  and  ask  them 
to  trade.  You  know  all  about  Cheeseman;  double  his  prices. 
If  we  make  any  cash,  we'll  divide  it.  Say  we  are  out  of  our 
course,  through  supplying  a  cruiser  that  wanted  our  goods  i 
for  nothing.  I  shall  keep  out  of  sight  on  account  of  my 
twang,  as  you  politely  call  it.  The  rest  I  may  safely  leave 
to  your  invention.  But  if  you  can  get  any  ready  rhino, 
Sam  Polwhele  is  not  the  man  to  neglect  it." 
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"Bully  for  you!"  cried  the  Yankee,  looking  at  liim 
with  more  admiration  than  he  expected  ever  to  entertain  for 
a  Frenchman.  "There's  five  ton  of  cheeses  that  have  been 
seven  voyages,  and  a  hundred  firkins  of  Irish  butter,  and 
five-and-thirty  cases  of  Russian  tongues,  as  old  as  old  Nick, 
and  ne'er  a  sign  of  weevil !  Lor'  no,  never  a  tail  of  weevil! 
Skipper,  you  deserve  to  go  to  heaven  out  of  West  Street. 
But  how  about  him,  down  yonder?" 

"  Captain  Carne?  Leave  him  to  me  to  arrange.  I  shall 
be  ready,  if  they  intrude.  Announce  that  you  have  a 
sick  gentleman  on  board,  a  passenger  afflicted  with  a  foreign 
illness,  and  having  a  foreign  physician.  Mon  Dieu !  It  is 
^ood.  Every  Englishman  believes  that  anything  foreign 
will  kill  him  with  a  vault.  Arrange  you  the  trading,  and 
[  will  be  the  doctor — a  German ;  I  can  do  the  German." 

"And  I  can  do  the  trading,"  the  American  replied,  wath- 
3ut  any  rash  self-confidence;  "any  fool  can  sell  good  stuff'; 
but  it  requireth  a  good  man  to  sell  bad  goods." 

The  gun-brig  bore  down  on  them  at  a  great  pace,  feeling 
bappy  certitude  that  she  had  got  a  prize — not  a  very  big  one, 
but  still  worth  catching.  She  saw  that  the  frigate  had  fired 
I  shot,  and  believed  that  it  was  done  to  call  her  own  atten- 
tion to  a  matter  below  that  of  the  frigate.  On  she  came, 
beeling  to  the  lively  wind,  very  beautiful  in  the  moonlight, 
tossing  the  dark  sea  in  white  showers,  and  with  all  her  taut 
canvas  arched  and  gleaming,  hovered  with  the  shades  of 
Dne  another. 

' '  Heave  to,  or  we  sink  you !"  cried  a  mighty  voice  through 
1  speaking  trumpet,  as  she  luffed  a  little,  bringing  her  port 
broadside  to  bear;  and  the  schooner,  which  had  hoisted  Brit- 
ish colours,  obeyed  the  command  immediately.  In  a  very 
few  seconds  a  boat  was  manned,  and  dancing  on  the  hillocks 
3f  the  sea;  and  soon,  with  some  danger  and  much  care,  the 
visitors  stood  upon  the  London  Trader's  deck,  and  Sam 
Polwhele  came  to  meet  them. 

"We  have  no  wish  to  put  you  to  any  trouble,"  said  the 
officer  in  command,  very  quietly,  "  if  you  can  show  that  you 
ire  what  you  profess  to  be.  You  sail  under  British  colours ; 
md  the  name  on  your  stern  is  London  Trader.  We  will 
soon  dismiss  you,  if  you  prove  that.  But  appearances  arc 
strongly  against  you.  What  has  brought  you  here  ?  And 
why  did  you  run  the  risk  of  being  fired  at,  instead  of  sub- 
mitting to  his  Majesty's  ship  Minerva  V 

"Because  she  haven't  got  any  ready  money,  skipper, 
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and  vvc  don't  like  three  montlis'  bills,"  said  the  tall  Bos- 
toiiian,  looking  loftily  at  the  British  officer.  "Such  things 
is  nothing  but  piracy,  and  we  had  better  be  shot  at  than 
lose  such  goods  as  we  carry  fresh  shipped,  and  in  prime 
condition.  Come  and  see  them,  all  with  Cheeseman's  brand, 
the  celebrated  Cheeseman  of  Springhaven — name  guaran- 
tees the  quality.  But  one  thing,  mind  you — no  use  to 
hanker  after  them  unless  you  come  provided  with  the  ready." 

"We  don't  want  your  goods;  we  want  you,"  answered 
Scudamore,  now  first  luff  of  the  brig  of  war  Delia,  and 
staring  a  little  with  his  mild  blue  eyes  at  this  man's  effront- 
ery. "That  is  to  say,  our  duty  is  to  know  all  about  you. 
Produce  your  papers.  Prove  where  you  cleared  from  last, 
and  what  you  are  doing  here,  some  thirty  miles  south  of 
your  course,  if  you  are  a  genuine  British  trader." 

"Papers  all  in  order,  sir.  First-chop  wafers,  as  they 
puts  on  now,  to  save  sealing-wax.  Charter-party,  and  all 
the  rest.  Last  bills  of  lading  from  Gravesend,  but  you 
mustn't  judge  our  goods  by  that.  Bulk  of  them  from 
St.  Mary  Axe,  where  Cheeseman  hath  freighted  from  these 
thirty  years.  If  ever  you  have  been  at  Springhaven,  Cap- 
tain, you'd  jump  at  anything  with  Cheeseman's  brand.  But 
have  you  brought  that  little  bag  of  guineas  with  you  ?" 

"Once  more,  we  want  none  of  your  goods.  You  might 
praise  them  as  much  as  you  liked,  if  time  permitted.  Show 
me  to  the  cabin,  and  produce  your  papers.  After  that 
we  shall  see  what  is  in  the  hold." 

"Supercargo  very  ill  in  best  cabin.  Plague,  or  black 
fever,  the  German  doctor  says.  None  of  our  hands  will  go 
near  him  but  myself.    But  you  won't  be  like  that,  will  you  ?" 

Less  for  his  own  sake  than  his  mother's — who  had  none 
but  him  to  help  her — Scudamore  dreaded  especially  that 
class  of  disease  which  is  now  called  "zymotic."  His  father, 
an  eminent  physician,  had  observed  and  had  written  a  short 
work  to  establish  that  certain  families  and  types  of  constitu- 
tion lie  almost  at  the  mercy  of  such  contagion,  and  find  no 
mercy  from  it.  And  among  those  families  was  his  own. 
"Fly, my  boy,  fly,"  he  had  often  said  to  Blyth,  "if  you  ever 
come  near  such  subjects." 

"Captain,  I  will  fetch  them,"  continued  Mr.  Polwhele, 
looking  grave  at  his  hesitation.      "By  good  rights  they 
ought  to  be  smoked,  I  dare  say,  though  I  don't  hold  much 
with  such  stuff  myself.     And  the  doctor  keeps  doing  a  heap, 
of  herbs  hot.     You  can  see  him,  if  you  just  come  down  these 
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'ew  steps.  Perhaps  you  Tvouldn't  mind  looking  into  the 
lold,  to  find  something  to  suit  your  judgment — quality  com- 
Diued  with  low  figures  there — while  I  go  into  the  infected 
ien,  as  the  cleverest  of  my  chaps  calls  it.  Why,  it  makes 
ne  laugh  I  I've  been  in  and  out.  with  this  stand-up  coat  on, 
ifty  times,  and  you  can't  smell  a  flue  of  it,  though  wonder- 
ful strong  down  there.'' 

Scudamore  shuddered,  and  drew  back  a  little,  and  then 
stole  a  glance  round  the  corner.  He  saw  a  thick  smoke,  and 
\  figure  prostrate,  and  another  tied  up  in  a  long  white  robe, 
kvaving  a  pan  of  burning  stuff  in  one  hand  and  a  bottle  in  the 
Dther,  and  plainly  conjuring  Polwhele  to  keep  off.  Then 
:he  latter  returned,  quite  complacently. 

"Can't  find  all  of  them,''  he  said,  presenting  a  pile  of 
papers  big  enough  to  taint  Sahara.  ' '  That  doctor  goes  on  as 
yad  as  opening  a  coffin.  Says  he  underetands  it,  and  I  don't. 
The  old  figure-head  I     What  does  he  know  about  it  ?'' 

''Much  more  than  you  do,  perhaps,''  replied  Blyth,  stand- 
ing up  for  the  profession,  as  he  was  bound  to  do.  ' '  Perhaps 
pve  had  better  look  at  these  on  deck,  if  you  will  bring  up 
^our  lantern." 

'"But,  Captain,  you  will  have  a  look  at  our  hold,  and  make 
IS  a  bid — we  need  not  take  it,  any  more  than  you  need  to 
iouble  it — for  as  prime  a  lot  of  cheese,  and  sides  of  bacon — '' 

"If  your  i^apers  are  correct,  it  will  not  be  my  duty  to 
neddle  with  your  cargo.  But  what  are  you  doing  the  wrong 
>ide  of  our  fleet  ?'' 

"Why,  that  was  a  bad  job.  There's  no  fair  trade  now, 
10  sort  of  dealing  on  the  square  nohow.  We  run  all  this 
•isk  of  being  caught  by  Crappos  on  purpose  to  supply  British 
ship  Gorgeous,  soweastern  station;  and  blow  me  tight  if  I 
wouldn't  swear  she  had  been  supplied  chock-full  by  a  Crappo ! 
Duly  took  ten  cheeses  and  fifteen  sides  of  bacon,  though 
>he  never  knew  nought  of  our  black-fever  easel  But,  Cap- 
:ain,  sit  down  here,  and  overhaul  our  flimsies.  Not  like  rags, 
y'ou  know;  don't  hold  plague  much." 

The  young  lieutenant  compelled  himself  to  discharge  his 
luty  of  inspection  behind  a  combing,  where  the  wind  was 
broken ;  but  even  so  he  took  good  care  to  keep  on  the  weather 
>ide  of  the  documents;  and  the  dates  perhaps  flew  away 
:o  leeward.  "They  seem  all  right,"  he  said,  "  but  one  thing 
tvill  save  any  further  trouble  to  both  of  us.  You  belong 
;o  Springhaveu.  I  know  most  people  there.  Have  you 
my  Springhaven  hands  on  board  ?"' 
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I  should  think  so.  Send  Tugwell  aft;  pass  the  word  foi* 
Dan  Tugwell.  Captain,  there's  a  family  of  that  name  there- 
settled  as  long  as  we  have  been  at  Mevagissey.  Ah,  that 
sort  of  thing  is  a  credit  to  the  place,  and  the  people  too,  iiij 
my  opinion." 

Dan  Tugwell  came  slowly,  and  with  a  heavy  step,  looking 
quite  unlike  the  spruce  young  fisherman  whom  Scudamore 
had  noticed  as  fi.i'stand  smartest  in  the  rescue  of  the  stranded 
Blonde.  But  he  could  not  doubt  that  this  was  Dan,  the  Dan 
of  happier  times  and  thoughts;  in  whom,  without  using  his 
mind  about  it,  he  had  felt  some  likeness  to  himself.  It  was 
not  in  his  power  to  glance  sharply,  because  his  eyes  were 
kindly  open  to  all  the  little  incidents  of  mankind,  but  he 
managed  to  let  Dan  know  that  duty  compelled  him  to  be  par- 
ticular. Dan  Tugwell  touched  the  slouched  hat  upon  his 
head,  and  stood  waiting  to  know  what  he  was  wanted  for. 

*' Daniel,"  said  Scudamore,  who  could  not  speak  con- 
descendingly to  any  one,  even  from  the  official  point 
of  view,  because  he  felt  that  every  honest  man  was  his 
equal,  "are  you  here  of  your  own  accord,  as  one  of  the 
crew  of  this  schooner  ?" 

Dan  Tugwell  had  a  hazy  sense  of  being  put  upon  an  un- 
true balance.  Not  by  this  kind  gentleman's  words,  but 
through  his  own  proceedings.  In  his  honest  mind  he  longed 
to  say :  "I  fear  I  have  been  bamboozled.  I  have  cast  my 
lot  in  with  these  fellows  through  passion,  and  in  hasty  ig- 
norance. How  I  should  like  to  go  with  you,  and  fight  the 
French,  instead  of  getting  mixed  up  with  a  lot  of  things  I 
can't  make  out !" 

But  his  equally  honest  heart  said  to  him:  "You  have 
been  well  treated.  You  are  well  paid.  You  shipped  of  your 
own  accord.  You  have  no  right  to  peach,  even  if  you  had 
an3^thing  to  peach  of ;  and  all  you  have  seen  is  some  queer 
trading.  None  but  a  sneak  would  turn  against  his  ship- 
mates and  his  ship,  when  overhauled  by  the  Royal  Navy." 

Betwixt  the  two  voices,  Dan  said  nothing,  but  looked 
at  the  lieutenant  with  that  gaze  which  the  receiver  takes  to 
mean  doubt  of  his  meaning,  while  the  doubt  more  often  is — 
what  to  do  with  it. 

"Are  you  here  of  your  own  accord?  Do  you  belong 
to  this  schooner  of  your  own  accord  ?  Are  you  one  of  this 
crew,  of  your  own  free-will  ?" 

Scudamore  rang  the  changes  on  his  simple  question,  as 
he  had  often  been  obliged  to  do  in  the  Grammar-schoo] 
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t  Stonniiigton,  vriih.  slow-Tvitted  boys,  "who  could  not,  or 
'ould  not,  know  the  top  from  the  bottom  of  a  sign-post. 
Do  you  eat  "with  your  eyes?''  lie  had  asked  them  some- 
mes ;  and  they  had  put  their  thumbs  into  their  mouths  to 
iquire. 

"S'pose  I  am,"  said  Dan  at  last,  assuming  stupidity,  to 
3ver  hesitation;  "  yes,  su*,  I  come  aboard  of  my  own  free- 
ill." 

*' Very  well.  Then  I  am  glad  to  find  you  comfortable, 
shall  see  your  father  next  week,  perhaps.  Shall  I  give  him 
ay  message  for  you  ?" 

"No,  sir  I  For  God's  sake,  don't  let  him  know  a  woixl 
yout  whei^e  you  have  seen  me.  I  came  away  all  of  a  heap, 
id  I  don't  want  one  of  them  to  bother  about  me." 

''As  you  wish,  Dan.  I  shall  not  say  a  woixi  about  you, 
atil  you  return  with  your  earnings.  But  if  you  found  the 
shing  business  dull,  surely  you  might  have  come  to  us,  Dan. 
ny  volunteers  here  for  His  Majesty's  service  ?"'  Scuda- 
lore  raised  his  voice,  with  the  usual  question.  *'  Good  pay, 
x)d  victuals,  fine  promotion,  and  prize-money,  with  the 
[ory  of  fighting  for  their  native  country,  and  provision  for 
fe  if  disabled  I'' 

Not  a  man  came  forward,  though  one  man  longed  to  do 
r,  but  his  sense  of  honour,  whether  true  or  false,  forbade 
im.  Dan  Tugwell  went  heavily  back  to  his  work,  tryiug 
•  be  certain  that  it  was  his  duty.  But  sad  doubts  arose 
>  he  watched  the  brave  boat,  lifting  over  the  waves  in  the 
loonlight,  with  loyal  arms  tugging  towards  a  loyal  British 
lip ;  and  he  felt  that  he  had  tlu'own  away  his  last  chance. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

SHELFING  THE  QUESTION. 


There  is  a  time  of  day  (as  everybody  must  have  noticed 
ho  is  kind  enough  to  attend  to  things)  not  to  be  told  by 
16  clock,  nor  measured  to  a  nicety  by  the  position  of  the 
m,  even  when  he  has  the  manners  to  say  where  he  is — a 
me  of  day  dependent  on  a  multiplicity  of  things  unknown 
►  us  (who  have  made  our  own  brains,  by  perceiving  that  we 
id  none,  and  working  away  till  we  got  them),  yet  palpa- 
e  to  all  those  less  self -exalted  beings,  who,  or  which,  are 
'  infinitely  nobler  origin  than  we,  and  have  shown  it,  by 
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humility.  At  this  time  of  day  every  decent  and  good 
animal  feels  an  unthought-of  and  untraced  desire  to  shift 
its  position,  to  come  out  and  see  its  fellows,  to  learn  what 
is  happening  in  the  humble  grateful  w^orld — out  of  which 
man  lias  hoisted  himself  long  ago,  and  is  therefore  a  spectre 
to  them — to  breathe  a  little  sample  of  the  turn  the  world  is 
taking,  and  sue  their  share  of  pleasure  in  the  quiet  earth  and 
air. 

This  time  is  more  observable  because  it  follows  a  period 
of  the  opposite  tendency,  a  period  of  heaviness,  and  rest,  and 
silence,  when  no  bird  sings  and  no  quadruped  plays,  for 
about  half  an  hour  of  the  afternoon.  Then  suddenly,  with- 
out any  alteration  of  the  light,  or  weather,  or  even  tempera- 
ture, or  anything  else  that  we  know  of,  a  change  of  mood 
Hashes  into  every  living  creature,  a  spirit  of  life,  and  activi- 
ty, and  stir,  and  desire  to  use  their  own  voice  and  hear  their 
neighbour's.  The  usual  beginning  is  to  come  out  first  into 
a  place  that  cannot  knock  their  heads,  and  there  to  run  a  little 
waj',  and  after  that  to  hop,  and  take  a  peep  for  any  people 
around,  and  espying  none— or  only  one  of  the  very  few  ad- 
mitted to  be  friends — speedily  to  dismiss  all  misgivings,  take 
a  very  little  bit  of  food,  if  handy  (more  as  a  duty  to  one's 
family  than  oneself,  for  the  all-important  supper-time  is  not 
come  yet),  and  then,  if  gifted  by  the  Lord  with  wings — foi 
what  bird  can  stoop  at  such  a  moment  to  believe  that  his 
own  grandfather  made  them  ? — up  to  the  topmost  spray  thai 
feathers  in  the  breeze,  and  pour  upon  the  grateful  air  the 
voice  of  free  thanksgiving.  But  an  if  the  blade  behind  the 
heart  is  still  unplumed  for  flying,  and  only  gentle  flax  oi 
fur  blows  out  on  the  wind,  instead  of  beating  it,  does  the 
owner  of  four  legs  sit  and  sulk,  like  a  man  defrauded  of  hif 
merits  ?  He  answers  the  question  with  a  skip  and  jump ;  ere 
a  man  can  look  twice  at  him  he  has  cut  a  caper,  frolicked  aD 
intricate  dance  upon  the  grass,  and  brightened  his  eyes  foi 
another  round  of  joy. 

At  any  time  of  year  almost,  the  time  of  day  commands 
these  deeds,  unless  the  weather  is  outrageous;  but  nevei 
more  undeniably  than  in  the  month  of  April.  The  growtl: 
of  the  year  is  well  established,  and  its  manner  beginning  tc 
be  schooled  by  then;  childish  petulance  may  still  survive, 
and  the  tears  of  penitence  be  frequent;  yet  upon  the  whole 
there  is — or  used  to  be — a  sense  of  responsibility  forming,  anc 
an  elemental  inkling  of  true  duty  towards  the  earth.  Ever 
man  (the  least  observant  of  the  powers  that  walk  the  ground 
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nng  for  the  signs  of  weather  to  the  cows,  or  crows,  or  pigs, 
vallows,  spiders,  gnats,  and  leeches,  or  the  final  assertion 
f  his  own  corns)  sometimes  is  moved  a  little,  and  enlarged 
Y  influence  of  life  bej'ond  his  own,  and  tickled  by  a  pen 
30ve  his  thoughts,  and  touched  for  one  second  by  the  hand 
lat  made  him.  Then  he  sees  a  brother  man  who  owes 
im  a  shilling,  and  his  soul  is  swallowed  up  in  the  resolve 
I  get  it. 

But  well  in  the  sky-like  period  of  j^outh,  when  the  wind 
ts  lightly,  and  the  clouds  go  by  in  puffs,  these  little  jumps 
'  inspiration  take  the  most  respectable  young  man  some- 
Qies  off  his  legs,  and  the  young  maid  likewise — if  she 
intinues  in  these  fine  days  to  possess  such  continuation, 
lyth  Scudamore  had  been  appointed  now,  partly  through 
s  own  good  deserts,  and  wholly  through  good  influence — 
r  Lord  St.  Vincent  was  an  ancient  friend  of  the  excellent 
dmiral  Darling — to  the  command  of  the  Blonde,  refitted, 
oroughly  overhauled  at  Portsmouth,  and  pronounced  by 
e  dock-yard  people  to  be  the  fastest  and  soundest  corvette 
loat,  and  in  every  way  a  credit  to  the  British  navy.  "  The 
an  that  floated  her  shall  float  in  her,"  said  the  Earl,  when 
mebody,  who  wanted  the  appointment,  suggested  that  the 
)ung  man  was  too  young.  ' '  He  has  seen  sharp  service,  and 
)ne  sharp  work.  It  is  waste  of  time  to  talk  of  it ;  the  job 
done."  "Job  is  the  word  for  it,"  thought  the  other,  but 
isely  reserved  that  great  truth  for  his  wife.  However,  it 
as  not  at  all  a  bad  job  for  England.  And  Scudamore  had 
)w  seen  four  years  of  active  service,  counting  the  former 
sars  of  volunteering,  and  was  more  than  twenty-five  years 
d. 

None  of  these  things  exalted  him  at  all  in  his  own  opin- 
n,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  very  much.  Because  he  had  always 
garded  himself  with  a  proper  amount  of  self-respect,  as 
odest  men  are  almost  sure  to  do,  desiring  less  to  know 
liat  the  world  thinks  of  them  than  to  try  to  think  rightly 
it  for  themselves.  His  opinion  of  it  seemed  to  be  that  it 
as  very  good  just  now,  very  kind,  and  fau',  and  gentle,  and 
thing  for  the  heart  of  man  to  enter  into. 
For  Dolly  Darling  was  close  beside  him,  sitting  on  a  very 
etty  bench,  made  of  twisted  oak,  and  turned  up  at  the 
-ck  and  both  ends,  so  that  a  gentleman  could  not  get  very 
r  away  from  a  lady  without  frightening  her.  Not  only 
this  way  was  the  spot  well  adapted  for  tender  feelings,  but 
elf  truly  ready  to  suggest  them,  with  nature  and  the  time 
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of  year  lo  liclp.  There  was  no  stream  issuing  hero,  t^ 
puzzle  and  perpetually  divert  the  human  mind  (whose  origin 
clearly  was  spring-water  poured  into  the  frame  of  the  jellyi 
fish),  neither  was  there  any  big  rock,  like  an  obstinate  barriei 
rising;  but  gentle  slopes  of  daisied  pasture  led  the  eye  coiri' 
placently,  sleek  cows  sniffed  the  herbage  here  and  there,  anc 
brushed  it  with  the  underlip  to  fetch  up  the  blades  for  sup 
per-time,  and  placable  trees,  forgetting  all  the  rudeness  oH 
the  winter  winds,  began  to  disclose  to  the  fond  deceiving 
breeze,  with  many  a  glimpse  to  attract  a  glance,  all  the  creair 
of  their  summer  intentions.  And  in  full  enjoyment  of  al 
these  doings,  the  poet  of  the  whole  stood  singing — the  simple 
minded  thrush,  proclaiming  that  the  world  was  good  anc 
kind,  but  himself  perhaps  the  kindest,  and  his  nest,  beyom 
doubt,  the  best  of  it. 

"How  lovely  everything  is  to-day!"  Blyth  Scudamon 
spoke  slowly,  and  gazing  shyly  at  the  loveliest  thing  of  all 
in  his  opinion — the  face  of  Dolly  Darling.  "No  wond 
that  your  brother  is  a  poet !" 

"But  he  never  writes  about  this  sort  of  thing,"  said  Dolly 
smiling  pleasantly.  "  His  poems  are  all  about  liberty,  an4 
the  rights  of  men,  and  the  wrongs  of  war.  And  if  he  eveJ 
mentions  cows  or  sheep,  it  is  generally  to  say  what  a  shanrt 
it  is  to  kill  them." 

"But  surely  it  is  much  worse  to  kill  men.  And  who  H 
to  be  blamed  for  that.  Miss  Darling  ?  The  Power  that  want.' 
to  overrun  all  the  rest,  or  the  Country  that  only  defend 
itself  ?  I  hope  he  has  not  converted  you  to  the  worship  d 
the  new  Emperor;  for  the  army  and  all  the  great  cities  oJ 
France  have  begged  him  to  condescend  to  be  that;  and  tb 
King  of  Prussia  will  add  his  entreaties,  according  to  wh£t 
we  have  heard. '* 

"  I  think  anything  of  him !"  cried  Dolly,  as  if  her  opiniol 
would  settle  the  point.  "After  all  his  horrible  murders- 
worst  of  all  of  that  very  handsome  and  brave  young  mar 
shot  with  a  lantern,  and  buried  in  a  ditch !  I  was  told  th 
he  had  to  hold  the  lantern  above  his  poor  head,  and  his  han 
never  shook!  It  makes  me  cry  every  time  I  think  of  iti 
Only  let  Frank  come  back,  and  he  won't  find  me  admire  hiii 
book  so  very  much !  They  did  the  same  sort  of  thing  when 
I  was  a  little  girl,  and  could  scarcely  sleep  at  night  on  ac 
count  of  it.  And  then  they  seemed  to  get  a  little  better,  fo^ 
a  time,  and  fought  with  their  enemies,  instead  of  one  anotheKi 
and  made  everybody  wild  about  liberty,  and  citizens,  and 
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e  noble  march  of  intellect,  and  the  dignitj'  of  mankind, 
id  the  rights  of  labour — when  they  wouldn't  work  a  stroke 
emselves — and  the  black  superstition  of  believing  any- 
ing,  except  what  they  chose  to  make  a  fuss  about  them- 
Ives.  And  thousands  of  people,  even  in  this  country, 
lo  have  been  brought  up  so  much  better,  were  foolish 
ough  to  think  it  very  grand  indeed,  especially  the  poets, 
d  the  ones  that  are  too  young.  But  they  ought  to  begin 
get  wiser  now;  even  Frank  will  find  it  hard  to  make 
other  poem  on  them." 

''How  glad  I  am  to  hear  you  speak  like  that!  I  had  no 
3a — at  least  I  did  not  undei^tand — " 

"That  I  had  so  much  common-sense?''  inquired  Dolly, 
th  a  glance  of  subtle  yet  humble  reproach.  "  Oh  yes,  I 
,ve  a  great  deal  sometimes,  I  can  assure  j'ou.  But  I  sup- 
se  one  never  does  get  credit  for  anything  without  claim- 
git." 

"I  am  sure  that  you  deserve  credit  for  everything  that 
n  possibly  be  imagined,"  Scudamore  answered,  scarcely 
Lowing,  with  all  his  own  common-sense  to  help  him,  that 
was  talking  nonsense.  "Every  time  I  see  you  I  find 
mething  I  had  never  found  before  to — to  wonder  at — 
you  can  understand — and  to  admire,  and  to  think  about, 
d  to — to  be  astonished  at." 

Dolly  knew  as  well  as  he  did  the  word  he  longed  to  use, 
t  feared.  She  liked  this  state  of  mind  in  him,  and  she 
:ed  him  too  for  all  his  kindness,  and  his  humble  worsliip ; 
d  she  could  not  help  admiring  him  for  his  bravery  and 
nplicity.  But  she  did  not  know  the  value  yet  of  a  stead- 
>t  and  unselfish  hearc,  and  her  own  was  not  quite  of  that 
ier.  So  many  gallant  ofiicers  were  now  to  be  seen  at  her 
:her's  house,  half  a  cubit  taller  than  poor  Blyth,  and  a 
ndred  cubits  higher  in  rank,  and  wealth,  and  knowledge 
the  world,  and  the  power  of  making  their  wives  great 
lies.  Moreover,  she  liked  a  dark  man,  and  Scudamore 
is  fair  and  fresh  as  a  rose  called  Hebe's  Cup  in  June.  An- 
ler  thing  against  him  was  that  she  knew  how  much  her 
her  liked  him ;  and  though  she  loved  her  father  well,  she 
:s  not  bound  to  follow  his  leadings.  And  yet  she  did 
t  wish  to  lose  this  useful  and  pleasant  admirer. 
"I  am  not  at  all  ambitious,"  she  replied,  without  a  mo- 
unt's hesitation,  for  the  above  reflections  had  long  been 
kit  with,  "but  how  I  wish  I  could  do  something  to  de- 
»ye  even  half  that  you  say  of  me !     But  I  fear  that  you  find 
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the  air  getting  rather  cold.     The  weather  is  so  changi 
able." 

"Are  you  sure  that  you  are  not  ambitious  ?"  Scudamoi 
was  too  deeply  plunged  toget  outof  it  now  upon  her  lust  hint 
and  to-morrow  he  must  be  far  away.  "You  have  ever 
right  to  be  ambitious,  if  such  a  word  can  be  used  of  yoi 
who  are  yourself  the  height  of  so  many  ambitions.  It  wf 
the  only  fault  I  could  imagine  you  to  have,  and  it  seems  tc 
bad  that  you  should  have  none  at  all." 

"You  don't  know  anything  about  it,"  said  Dolly,  wit 
a  lovely  expression  in  her  face  of  candor,  penitence,  an 
pleasantry  combined ;  "I  am  not  only  full  of  faults,  but  ei 
tirely  made  up  of  them.  I  am  told  of  them  too  often  not  1 
know." 

"By  miserably  jealous  and  false  people."  It  was  in 
possible  to  look  at  her  and  not  think  that.  "By  people  wl 
cannot  have  a  single  atom  of  perception,  or  judgment,  < 
even  proper  feeling.  I  should  like  to  hear  one  of  them, 
you  would  even  condescend  to  mention  it.  Tell  me  one- 
only  one — if  you  can  think  of  it.  I  am  not  at  all  a  jud| 
of  character,  but— but  I  have  often  had  to  study  it  a  gO( 
deal  among  the  boys." 

This  made  Miss  Dolly  laugh,  and  drop  her  eyes,  ai 
smooth  her  dress,  as  if  to  be  sure  that  his  penetration  hi 
not  been  brought  to  bear  on  her.  And  the  gentle  Scudc 
blushed  at  his  clumsiness,  and  hoped  that  she  would  undi) 
stand  the  difference. 

"  You  do  say  such  things !"     She  also  was  blushing  b( 
tifully  as  she  spoke,  and  took  a  long  time  before  she  loobl 
at  him  again.     "Things  that  nobody  else  ever  says.     Ai( 
that  is  one  reason  why  I  like  you  so." 

"Oh,  do  you  like  me — do  you  like  me  in  earnest  ?  I  Cij 
hardly  dare  to  dream  even  for  one  moment — " 

"I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  that  any  more.     I  like  M' 
Twemlow,  I  like  Captain  Stubbard,  I  like  old  Tugwell 
though  I  should  have  liked  him  better  if  he  had  not  be< 
so  abominably  cruel  to  his  son.     Now  I  am  sure  it  is  tir^ 
to  go  and  get  ready  for  dinner."  | 

"Ah,  when  shall  I  dine  with  you  again?  Perha 
never,"  said  the  young  man,  endeavouring  to  look  very  m 
erable  and  to  inspire  sadness.  "But  I  ought  to  be  ve 
happy,  on  the  whole,  to  think  of  all  the  pleasures  I  ha 
enjoyed,  and  how  much  better  I  have  got  on  than  I  had  aij 
right  in  the  world  to  hope  for." 
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•  ■  Yes,  to  be  the  Commander  of  a  beautiful  ship,  little 
nore  than  a  year  from  the  date  of  your  commission. 
>ptain  Stubbard  is  in  such  a  rage  about  it!"' 

"I  don't  mean  about  that — though  that  of  course  is  rare 
uck — I  mean  a  much  more  important  thing;  I  mean  about 
[•etting  on  Tv-ell  with  j'ou.  The  fii'st  time  I  saw  you  in  that 
ine  old  school,  you  did  not  even  want  to  shake  hands  with 
ae,  and  you  thought  what  a  queer  kind  of  animal  I  was ;  and 
hen  the  first  time  or  two  I  dined  at  the  Hall,  nothing  but 
Ine  hospitality  stopped  you  from  laughing  at  my  want  of 
tractice.  But  gradually,  through  your  own  kind  nature. 
,nd  my  humble  endeavours  to  be  of  use,  I  began  to  get  on 
fith  you  better  and  better;  and  now  you  are  beginning  al- 
aost  to  like  me.'' 

"Not  almost,  but  altogether,"  she  answered,  with  quite 
n  affectionate  glance.  "  I  can  tell  you  there  are  very  few, 
utside  of  my  own  family,  that  I  like  half  so  well  as  I  like 
ou.     But  how  can  it  matter  to  you  so  much  ?'' 

She  looked  at  him  so  that  he  was  afraid  to  speak,  for  fear 
f  spoiling  everything;  and  being  a  very  good-natured  girl, 
nd  pleased  with  his  deep  admiration,  she  sighed — just 
nough  to  make  him  think  that  he  might  hope. 

"  We  are  all  so  sorry  to  lose  you,"  she  said;  "and  no  one 
rill  miss  you  so  much  as  I  shall, because  we  have  had  such 
leasant  times  together.  But  if  we  can  carry  out  our  little 
lot,  we  shall  hear  of  you  very  often,  and  I  dare  say  not 
ery  unfavourably.  Faith  and  I  have  been  putting  our 
eads  together,  for  our  own  benefit  and  that  of  all  the  house, 
:  we  can  get  you  to  second  it.  My  father  jumped  at  the 
iea,  and  said  how  stupid  we  were  not  to  think  of  it  before, 
fou  know  how  very  little  he  can  be  at  home  this  summer, 
nd  he  says  he  has  to  sacrifice  his  children  to  his  coun- 
ty. So  we  suggested  that  he  should  invite  Lady  Scudamore 
3  spend  the  summer  with  us,  if  she  can  be  persuaded  to  leave 
ome  so  long.  We  will  do  our  very  utmost  to  make  her 
omfortable,  and  she  will  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  us;  for 
ou  know  sometimes  it  is  very  awkward  to  have  only  two 
oung  ladies.  But  we  dare  not  do  anything  until  we 
sked  you.  Do  you  think  she  would  take  compassion  upon 
s  ?  A  word  from  you  i)erhaps  would  decide  her ;  and  Faith 
rould  write  a  letter  for  you  to  send.'' 

Scudamore  reddened  with  delight,  and  took  her  hand. 
'  How  can  I  thank  you  ?  I  had  better  not  try, "  he  answered, 
rith  some  very  tender  play  of  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  a 
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strong  impulse  to  bring  lips  too  into  action.  "You  are  al 
most  as  clever  as  you  are  good;  you  will  know  what  I  meai 
witliout  my  telling  you.  My  mother  will  be  only  too  glju 
to  come.  She  knows  what  you  are,  she  has  heard  so  mud 
from  me.  And  the  reality  will  put  to  shame  all  my  descrip 
tions." 

"  Tell  me  what  you  told  her  I  was  like.  The  truth,  now 
and  not  a  word  of  after-thought  or  flattery.  I  am  alwayi 
so  irritated  by  any  sort  of  flattery." 

"Then  you  must  let  me  hold  your  hands,  to  subdm 
your  irritation ;  for  you  are  sure  to  think  that  it  was  flatter 
— you  are  so  entirely  ignorant  of  yourself,  because  yoi 
never  think  of  it.  I  told  my  dear  mother  that  you  w 
the  best,  and  sweetest,  and  wisest,  and  loveliest,  and  mosi 
perfect,  and  exquisite,  and  innocent,  and  unselfish  of  all  thi 
human  beings  she  had  ever  seen,  or  heard,  or  read  of.  Aim 
I  said  it  was  quite  impossible  for  any  one  after  one  look 
you  to  think  of  himself  any  more  in  this  world." 

"Well  done!"  exclaimed  Dolly,  showing  no  irritation^ 
unless  a  gleam  of  pearls  inside  an  arch  of  coral  showed  itj 
"  It  is  as  well  to  do  things  thoroughly,  while  one  is  about  it 
I  can  understand  now  how  you  get  on  so  fast.  But,  alasj 
your  dear  mother  will  only  laugh  at  all  that.  Ladies  are 
different  from  gentlemen.  Perhaps  that  is  why  gentlemed 
never  understand  them.  And  I  would  always  a  great  deal 
rather  be  judged  by  a  gentleman  than  a  lady.  Ladies  pick- 
such  a  lot  of  holes  in  one  another,  whereas  gentlemen  are 
too  large-minded.  And  I  am  very  glad  upon  the  whole 
that  you  are  not  a  lady,  though  you  are  much  more  gentle 
than  they  make  believe  to  be.  Oh  dear!  We  must  run 
or  the  ladies  will  never  forgive  us  for  keeping  them  starving 
all  this  time." 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

LISTENERS  HEAR  NO  GOOD. 


"Not  that  there  is  anything  to  make  one  so  very  uneasy," 
said  Mr.  Twemlow,  "only  that  one  has  a  right  to  know  the 
meaning  of  what  we  are  expected  to  put  up  with.  Nothing 
is  clear,  except  that  we  have  not  one  man  in  the  Govern- 
ment who  knows  his  own.  mind,  or  at  any  rate  dares  to  pro- 
nounce it.     Addington  is  an  old  woman,  and  the  rest — oh| 
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Evhen  shall  we  have  Pitt  back  again  ?  People  talk  of  it,  and 
ong  for  it ;  but  the  Country  is  so  slow.  We  put  up  with 
everything,  instead  of  demanding  that  the  right  thing  shall 
}e  (lone  at  once.  Here  is  Boney,  a  fellow  raised  up  by  Satan 
IS  the  scourge  of  this  island  for  its  manifold  sins;  and  now 
le  is  to  be  the  Emperor  forsooth — not  of  France,  but  of  Eu- 
•ope,  continental  Europe.  We  have  only  one  man  fit  to 
;ope  with  him  at  all,  and  the  voice  of  the  Nation  has  been 
ihouting  for  him;  but  who  pays  any  attention  to  it  ?  This 
itate  of  things  is  childish — simply  childish;  or  perhaps  I 
mght  to  say  babyish.  Why,  even  the  children  on  the  sea- 
;hore  know,  when  they  make  their  little  sand  walls  against 
he  tide,  how  soon  they  must  be  swept  away.  But  the  dif- 
'erence  is  this,  that  they  don't  live  inside  them,  and  they 
laven't  got  all  that  belongs  to  them  inside  them.  Nobody 
nust  suppose  for  a  moment  that  a  clergyman's  family  would 
ail  to  know  where  to  look  for  help  and  strength  and  sup- 
)ort  against  all  visitations;  but,  in  common  with  the  laity, 
ve  ask  for  Billy  Pitt." 

"And  in  another  fortnight  you  will  have  him,"  replied 
[Captain  Stubbard,  who  was  dining  there  that  day.  ' '  Allow 
ne  to  tell  you  a  little  thing  that  happened  to  my  very  own 
elf  only  yesterday.  You  know  that  I  am  one  of  the  last 
)eople  in  the  world  to  be  accused  of  any — what's  the  proper 
vord  for  it  ?  Mrs.  Stubbard,  you  know  what  I  mean — 
remima,  why  the  deuce  don't  you  tell  them  ?" 

"Captain  Stubbard  always  has  more  meaning  than  he 
!an  well  jDut  into  words,"  said  his  wife;  "his  mind  is  too 
trong  for  any  dictionary.  Hallucination  is  the  word  he 
neans." 

' '  Exactly !"  cried  the  Captain.  ' '  That  expresses  the  whole 
)f  what  I  wanted  to  sa}^,  but  went  aside  of  it.  I  am  one  of 
he  last  men  in  the  world  to  become  the  victim  of  any — there, 
!'ve  lost  it  again !  But  never  mind.  You  understand  now ; 
)r  if  you  don't,  Mrs.  Stubbard  will  repeat  it.  What  I  mean 
s,  that  I  see  all  things  square,  and  straight,  and  with  their 
)wn  corners  to  them.  Well,  I  know  London  pretty  well ; 
lot,  of  course,  as  I  know  Portsmouth.  Still,  nobody  need 
;ome  along  with  me  to  go  from  Charing  Cross  to  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard ;  and  pretty  tight  I  keep  all  my  hatches  battened 
lown,  and  a  sharp  x^air  of  eyes  in  the  crow's-nest — for  to 
lave  them  in  the  foretop  won't  do  there.  It  was  strictly  on 
luty  that  I  went  up — the  duty  of  getting  a  fresh  stock  of 
)owder,  for  guns  are  not  much  good  without  it ;  and  I  had 
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written  three  times,  witliout  answer  or  powder.  But  it  seems 
that  my  letters  were  going  the  rounds,  and  would  turn  up 
somewhere,  when  our  guns  were  stormed,  without  a  bit  of 
stuff  to  make  answer." 

"Ah,  that's  the  way  they  do  everything  now !"  interrupted 
Mr.  Twemlow.  "I  thought  you  had  been  very  quiet  lately; 
but  I  did  not  know  what  a  good  reason  you  had.  We  might 
all  have  been  shot,  and  you  could  not  have  fired  a  salute,  to 
inform  the  neighbourhood!" 

"Well,  never  mind,"  replied  the  Captain,  calmly;  '*I 
am  not  complaining,  for  I  never  do  so.  Young  men  might; 
but  not  old  hands,  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  their  situation  in 
life.  Well,  you  must  understand  that  the  air  of  London  al- 
ways makes  me  hungry.  There  are  so  many  thousands  of 
people  there  that  you  can't  name  a  time  when  there  is  nobody 
eating,  and  this  makes  a  man  from  the  country  long  to  help 
them.  Anyhow,  I  smelled  roast  mutton  at  a  place  where  a 
little  side  street  comes  up  into  the  Strand;  and  although 
it  was  scarcely  half-past  twelve,  it  reminded  me  of  Mrs. 
Stubbard.  So  I  called  a  halt,  and  stood  to  think  upon  a 
grating,  and  the  scent  became  flavoured  with  baked  pota- 
toes. This  is  alw^ays  more  than  I  can  resist,  after  all  the  heavy 
trials  of  a  chequered  life.  So  I  pushed  the  door  open,  and 
saw  a  lot  of  little  cabins,  right  and  left  of  a  fore-and-aft 
gangway,  all  rigged  up  alike  for  victualling.  Jemima,  I  told 
you  all  about  it.  You  describe  it  to  the  Rector  and  Mrs. 
Twemlow." 

"Don't  let  us  trouble  Mrs.  Stubbard,"  said  the  host;  "I 
know  the  sort  of  thing  exactly,  though  I  don't  go  to  that  sort 
of  place  myself." 

' '  No,  of  course  you  don't.  And  I  was  a  little  scared  at 
first,  for  there  was  sawdust  enough  to  soak  up  every  drop  of 
my  blood,  if  they  had  pistolled  me.  Mrs.  Twemlow,  I  beg 
you  not  to  be  alarmed.  My  wife  has  such  nerves  that  I 
often  forget  that  all  ladies  are  not  like  her.  Now  don't  con- 
tradict me,  Mrs.  Stubbard.  Well,  sir,  I  went  to  the  end  of 
this  cockpit — if  you  like  to  call  it  so — and  got  into  the  star- 
board berth,  and  shouted  for  a  ration  of  what  I  had  smelt 
outside.  And  although  it  was  far  from  being  equal  to  its 
smell — as  the  character  is  of  everything — you  might  have 
thought  it  uncommon  good,  if  you  had  never  tasted  Mrs. 
Stubbard's  cooking,  after  she  had  been  to  the  butcher  herself. 
Very  well.  I  don't  care  for  kickshaws,  even  if  I  could  affoi'd 
them,  which  has  never  yet  been  my  destiny.    So  I  called  for 
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another  ration  of  hot  sheep— beg  your  pardon,  ladies,  Tvhat 
I  mean  is  mutton — and  half  a  dozen  more  of  baked  potatoes; 
and  they  reminded  me  of  being  at  home  so  much  tliat  I  called 
for  a  pint  of  best  pine-apple  rum  and  a  brace  of  lemons,  to 
know  Tvhere  I  was — to  remind  me  that  I  wasn't  where  I 
couldn't  get  them." 

"Oh,  Adam!"'  cried  Mrs.  Stubbard,  "what  will  you  say 
next  ?  Not  on  week-days,  of  course,  but  nearly  every  Sun- 
day— and  the  samples  of  his  powder  in  his  pocket,  Mr. 
Twemlow!"' 

"Jemima,  you  are  spoiling  my  story  altogether.  Well, 
you  must  understand  that  this  room  was  low,  scarcely  high- 
er than  the  cabin  of  a  fore-and-after,  with  no  skylights  to 
it,  or  wind-sail,  or  port-hole  that  would  open.  And  so,  with 
the  summer  coming  on,  as  it  is  now — though  a  precious  long 
time  about  it — and  the  smell  of  the  meat,  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  grog,  and  the  feeling  of  being  at  home  again,  what  did 
I  do  but  fall  as  fast  asleep  as  the  captain  of  the  watch  in 
a  heavy  gale  of  wind !  My  back  was  to  the  light,  so  far  as 
there  was  any,  and  to  make  sure  of  the  top  of  my  head,  I 
fetched  down  my  hat — the  soft-edged  one,  the  same  as  you 
see  me  wear  on  fine  Sundays. 

"  Well,  I  may  have  gone  on  in  that  way  for  an  hour,  not 
snoring,  as  Mre.  Stubbard  calls  it,  but  breathing  to  myself 
a  little  in  my  sleep,  when  I  seemed  to  hear  somebody  calling 
me,  not  properly,  but  as  people  do  in  a  dream — '  Stoobar — 
Stoobar  — Stoobar,'  was  the  sound  in  my  ears,  like  my  con- 
science hauling  me  over  the  coals  in  bad  English.  This 
made  me  wake  up,  for  I  always  have  it  out  with  that  part  of 
me  when  it  mutinies ;  but  I  did  not  move  more  than  to  feel 
for  my  glass.  And  then  I  j^erceived  that  it  was  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  pair  of  Frenchmen  talking  about  me  in  the 
berth  next  to  mine,  within  the  length  of  a  marlin-spike  from 
my  blessed  surviving  ear. 

"Some  wiseacre  says  that  listeners  never  hear  good  of 
themselves,  and  upon  my  word  he  was  right  enough  this 
time,  so  far  as  I  made  out.  The  French  language  is  beyond 
me,  so  far  as  speaking  goes,  for  I  never  can  lay  hold  of  the 
word  I  want ;  but  I  can  make  out  most  of  what  those  queer 
people  say,  from  being  a  jDrisoner  among  them  once,  and 
twice  in  command  of  a  prize  crew  over  them.  And  the  sound 
of  my  own  name  pricked  me  up  to  listen  sharply  with  my 
one  good  ear.  You  must  bear  in  mind.  Rector,  that  I  could 
not  see  them,  and  durst  not  get  up  to  peep  over  the  quarter- 
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rail,  for  fear  of  scaring  them.  But  I  was  wearing  a  short 
lianger,  like  a  middy's  dirk — the  one  I  always  carry  in  the 
battery." 

"  I  made  Adam  promise,  before  he  went  to  London,"  Mrs. 
Stubbard  explained  to  Mrs.  Twemlow,  "that  he  would  never 
walk  the  streets  without  steel  or  firearms.  Portsmouth  is  a 
very  wicked  place  indeed,  but  a  garden  of  Eden  compared 
with  London." 

"Well,  sir,"  continued  Captain  Stubbard, "  the  first  thing 
I  heard  those  Frenchmen  say  was:  'Stoobar  is  a  stupid 
beast,  like  the  ox  that  takes  the  prize  up  here,  except  that  he 
has  no  claim  to  good  looks,  but  the  contrary — wholly  the 
contrary.'  Mrs.  Stubbard,  I  beg  you  to  preserve  your  tem- 
per; you  have  heard  others  say  it,  and  you  should  now  de- 
spise such  falsehoods.  '  But  the  ox  has  his  horns,  and 
Stoobar  has  none.  For  all  his  great  guns  there  is  not  one 
little  cup  of  powder.'  The  villains  laughed  at  this,  as  a  very 
fine  joke,  and  you  may  w^ell  suppose  that  I  almost  boiled 
over.  'You  have  then  the  command  of  this  beast  Stoo- 
bar ?'  the  other  fellow  asked  him,  as  if  I  were  a  jackass. 
'  How  then  have  you  so  very  well  obtained  it  V  '  In  a  man- 
ner the  most  simple.  Our  chief  has  him  by  the  head  and 
heels:  by  the  head,  by  being  over  him;  and  by  the  heels, 
because  nothing  can  come  in  the  rear  without  liis  knowl- 
edge. Behold !  you  have  all.'  '  It  is  very  good,'  the  other 
villain  answered ;  '  but  when  is  it  to  be,  my  most  admirable 
Charron  ? — how  much  longer  ? — how  many  months  ?'  '  Be- 
hold my  fmgers,'  said  the  one  who  had  abused  me;  'I  put 
these  into  those,  and  then  you  know.  It  would  have 
been  already,  except  for  the  business  that  you  have  been 
employed  upon  in  this  black  hole.  Hippolyte,  you  have 
done  well,  though  crookedly;  but  all  is  straight  for  the  na- 
tive land.  You  have  made  this  Government  appear  more 
treacherous  in  the  eyes  of  France  and  Europe  than  our  own 
is,  and  you  have  given  a  good  jump  to  his  instep  for  the 
saddle.  But  all  this  throws  us  back.  I  am  tired  of  tricks; 
1  want  fighting;  though  I  find  them  quite  a  jolly  people.' 
'I  don't,'  said  the  other,  who  was  clearly  a  low  scoundrel, 
for  his  voice  was  enough  to  settle  that ;  '  I  hate  them ;  they 
are  of  thick  head  and  thick  hand,  and  would  come  in 
sabots  to  catch  their  enemy  asleep.  And  now  there  is  no 
chance  to  entangle  any  more.  Their  Government  will  be 
of  the  old  brutal  kind,  hard  knocks,  and  no  stratagems.  In 
less  than  a  fortnight  Pitt  will  be  master  again.     I  know  it 
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from  the  very  best  authority.  You  know  what  access  I 
have.'  '  Then  that  is  past,'  the  other  fellow  answered,  who 
seemed  to  speak  more  like  a  gentleman,  although  he  was 
the  one  that  ran  down  me;  '  that  is  the  Devil.  They  will 
have  their  vs^its  again,  and  that  very  fat  Stoobar  will  be 
supplied  with  i>owder.  Hipjwlyte,  it  is  a  very  grand  joke. 
Within  three  miles  of  his  head  (which  is  empty,  like  his  guns) 
we  have  nearly  two  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  which  we 
fear  to  bring  over  in  those  fiat-bottoms  for  fear  of  a  volley 
among  them.     Ha  I  ha  I  Stoobar  is  one  fine  fat  ox !' 

''This  was  all  I  heard,  for  they  began  to  move,  having 
had  enough  sugar  and  water,  I  suppose;  and  they  sauntered 
away  to  pay  their  bill  at  the  hatch  put  up  at  the  doorway. 
It  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  follow  them ;  but  although  I 
am  not  so  quick  in  stays  as  I  was,  I  slewed  myself  round 
to  have  a  squint  at  them.  One  was  a  slight  little  active 
chap,  with  dapper  legs,  and  jerks  like  a  Frenchman  all  over. 
I  could  pardon  him  for  calling  me  a  great  fat  ox.  for  want 
of  a  bit  of  fiesh  upon  his  own  bones.  But  he  knows  more 
about  me  than  I  do  of  him,  for  I  never  clapped  eyes  on  him 
before,  to  my  knowledge.  The  other  was  better  built,  and 
of  some  substance,  but  a  nasty,  slouchy-looking  sort  of  cur, 
with  high  fur  collars  and  a  long  gray  cloak.  And  that 
was  the  one  called  Hippolyte,  who  knows  all  about  our 
Government.  And  just  the  sort  of  fellow  who  would  do 
so  in  these  days,  when  no  honest  man  knows  what  they 
are  up  to." 

'*  That  is  true,"  said  the  Rector — "  too  true  by  half.  But 
honest  men  soon  will  have  their  turn,  if  that  vile  spy  was 
well  informed.  The  astonishing  thing  is  that  England  ever 
puts  up  with  such  shameful  anarchy.  "VTliat  has  been  done 
to  defend  us  ?  Nothing,  except  your  battery,  without  a  pinch 
of  powder!  With  Pitt  at  the  helm,  would  that  have  haj>- 
pened  ?  How  could  we  have  slept  in  our  beds,  if  we  had 
known  it  ?     Fourteen  guns,  and  not  a  pinch  of  powder  T' 

"But  you  used  to  sleep  well  enough  before  a  gun  was 
put  thei*e.''  Mrs.  Stubbard"s  right  to  spare  nobody  was  well 
established  by  this  time.  "Better  have  tlie  guns,  though 
they  could  not  be  fired,  than  no  guns  at  all,  if  they  would 
frighten  the  enemy.*' 

"That  is  true,  ma'am,''  replied  Mr.  Twemlow;  *'but 
until  the  guns  came,  we  had  no  sense  of  our  danger. 
Having  taught  us  that,  they  were  bound  to  act  up  to  their 
teaching.     It  is  not  for  ourselves  that  I  have  any  fear.    We 
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liave  long  since  learned  to  rest  with  perfect  faith  in  the 
Hand  that  overruleth  all.  And  more  than  that — if  there 
should  be  a  disturbance,  my  nephew  and  my  godson  Joshua 
has  a  house  of  fourteen  rooms  in  a  Wiltshire  valley,  quite 
out  of  the  track  of  invaders.  He  would  have  to  fight,  for 
lie  is  Captain  in  the  Yeomanry;  and  we  would  keep  house 
for  him  till  all  was  over.  So  that  it  is  for  my  parish  I  fear, 
for  my  people,  my  schools,  and  my  church,  ma'am." 

"Needn't  be  afraid,  sir;  no  call  to  run  away,"  cried  the 
Captain  of  the  battery,  having  now  well  manned  his  own 
port-holes  with  the  Rector's  sound  wine ;  "  we  shall  have  our 
powder  in  to-morrow,  and  the  French  can't  come  to-night; 
there  is  too  much  moon.  They  never  dare  show  their  noses 
nor'ard  of  their  sands,  with  the  man  in  the  moon — the  John 
Bull  in  the  moon — looking  at  them.  And  more  than  that, 
why,  that  cursed  Boney — " 

"Adam!  in  Mr.  Twemlow's  house!  You  must  please  to 
excuse  him,  all  good  people.  He  has  sate  such  a  long  time, 
without  saying  what  he  likes." 

"Jemima,  I  have  used  the  right  word.  The  parson  will 
back  me  up  in  every  letter  of  it,  having  said  the  same 
thing  of  him,  last  Sunday  week.  But  I  beg  Mrs.  Twemlow's 
pardon,  if  I  said  it  loud  enough  to  disturb  her.  Well,  then, 
this  blessed  Boney,  if  you  prefer  it,  is  a  deal  too  full  of  his 
own  dirty  tricks  for  mounting  the  throne  of  the  King  they 
murdered,  to  get  into  a  fiat-bottomed  boat  at  Boulogne, 
and  a  long  sight  too  jealous  a  villain  he  is,  to  let  any  one 
command  instead  of  him.  Why,  the  man  who  set  foot 
upon  our  shore,  and  beat  us — if  such  a  thing  can  be  sup- 
posed— would  be  ten  times  bigger  than  Boney  in  a  month, 
and  would  sit  upon  his  crown,  if  he  gets  one." 

"Well,  I  don't  believe  they  will  ever  come  at  all,"  the 
solid  Mrs.  Stubbard  pronounced,  with  decision.  "I  believe 
it  is  all  a  sham,  and  what  they  want  is  to  keep  us  from  at- 
tacking them  in  France.  However,  it  is  a  good  thing  on  the 
whole,  and  enables  poor  Officers,  who  have  fought  well  for 
their  country,  to  keep  out  of  the  Workhouse  with  their 
families." 

"  Hearken,  hearken  to  Mrs.  Stubbard!"  the  veteran  cried, 
as  he  patted  his  waistcoat — a  better  one  than  he  could  have 
worn,  and  a  larger  one  than  he  could  have  wanted,  ex- 
cept for  the  promised  invasion.  "I  will  back  my  wife 
against  any  lady  in  the  land  for  common-sense,  and  for  put- 
ting it  plainly.     I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  thank  God  for  the 
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existence  of  that  blessed  Boney.  All  I  hope  is  that  he  will 
only  try  to  land  at  Springhaven — I  mean,  of  course,  when 
I've  got  my  powder." 

"Keep  it  dry,  Captain,"  said  the  Rector,  in  good  spirits. 
*'  Your  confidence  makes  us  feel  comfortable;  and  of  course 
you  would  draw  all  their  fire  from  the  village,  and  the  houses 
standing  near  it,  as  this  does.  However,  I  pray  earnestly 
every  night  that  they  may  attempt  it  in  some  other  parish. 
But  what  was  it  you  heard  that  Frenchman  say  about  two 
or  three  hundred  barrels  of  powder  almost  within  three  miles 
of  us  ?     Suppose  it  was  to  blow  up,  where  should  we  be  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  that.  It  must  be  brag 
and  nonsense.  To  begin  with,  there  is  no  place  where  they 
could  store  it.  I  know  all  the  neighbourhood,  and  every 
house  in  it.  And  there  are  no  caves  on  this  coast  in  the 
cliff,  or  holes  of  that  kind  such  as  smugglers  use.  How- 
ever, I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  get  a  search-order  from 
Admiral  Darling,  and  inspect  large  farm-buildings,  such  as 
Farmer  Graves  has  got,  and  another  man  the  other  side  of 
Pebbleridge.  Those  are  the  only  places  that  could  accom- 
modate large  stores  of  ammunition.  Why,  we  can  take 
only  forty  barrels  in  the  fire-proof  magazine  we  have  built. 
We  all  know  what  liars  those  Frenchmen  are.  I  have  no 
more  faith  in  the  two  hundred  barrels  of  powder  than  I 
have  in  the  two  thousand  ships  prepared  on  the  opposite 
coast  to  demolish  us." 

"Well,  I  hope  you  are  right,"  Mr.  Twemlow^  answered. 
' '  It  does  seem  a  very  unlikely  tale.     But  the  ladies  are  gone. . 
Let  us  have  a  quiet  pipe.     A  man  who  works  as  hard  as 
you  and  I  do  is  entitled  to  a  little  repose  now  and  then." 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

ANSWERING  THE  QUESTION. 


If  Scudamore  had  not  seen  Dan  Tug  well  on  board  of  the 
London  Trader,  and  heard  from  his  own  lips  that  he  was 
one  of  her  crew,  it  is  certain  that  he  would  have  made  a 
strict  search  of  her  hold,  according  to  his  orders  in  sus- 
picious cases.  And  if  he  had  done  this,  it  is  probable  that 
he  never  would  have  set  his  nimble  feet  on  deck  again,  for 
Perkins  (the  American  w^ho  passed  as  Sam  Polwhele)  had  a 
heavy  ship-pistol  in  his  great  rough  pocket,  ready  for  the 
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back  of  tlio,  youiif^-  officer's  head  if  lie  had  probed  below  the 
cheeses  and  lirkiiis  of  butter.  Only  two  men  had  followed 
the  lieutenant  from  their  boat,  the  rest  being  needed  for 
her  safety  in  the  strong  sea  running,  and  those  two  at  the 
signal  would  have  been  Hung  overboard,  and  the  schooner 
(put  about  for  the  mouth  of  the  Canche,  where  heavy  bat- 
teries were  mounted)  would  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  es- 
cape, with  a  good  start,  while  the  gun-brig  was  picking  up 
her  boat.  Unless,  indeed,  a  shot  from  the  Delia  should 
carry  away  an  important  spar,  which  was  not  very  likely 
at  night,  and  with  a  quick  surf  to  baffle  gunnery.  How- 
ever, none  of  these  things  came  to  pass,  and  so  the  chances 
require  no  measurement. 

Carne  landed  his  freight  with  his  usual  luck,  and  resolved 
very  wisely  to  leave  off  that  dangerous  work  until  further 
urgency.  He  had  now  a  very  fine  stock  of  military  stores 
for  the  ruin  of  his  native  land,  and  especially  of  gunpowder, 
which  the  gallant  Frenchmen  were  afraid  of  stowing  large- 
ly in  their  flat-bottomed  craft.  And  knowing  that  he  owed 
his  success  to  moderation,  and  the  good-will  of  his  neigh- 
bours towards  evasion  of  the  Revenue,  he  thought  it  much 
better  to  arrange  his  magazine  than  to  add  to  it  for  a  month 
or  two. 

Moreover,  he  was  vexed  at  the  neglect  of  his  advice,  on 
the  part  of  his  arrogant  Commander,  a  man  who  was  never 
known  to  take  advice  from  any  mind  external  to  his  own 
body,  and  not  even  from  that  clear  power  sometimes,  when 
his  passionate  heart  got  the  uppermost.  Carne,  though  of 
infinitely  smaller  mind,  had  one  great  advantage — he  sel- 
dom allowed  it  to  be  curdled  or  crossed  in  its  clear  opera- 
tions by  turbulent  bodily  elements.  And  now,  when  he 
heard  from  the  light-hearted  Charron,  who  had  lately  been 
at  work  in  London,  that  the  only  man  they  feared  was  about 
to  take  the  lead  once  more  against  the  enemies  of  Great 
Britain,  Caryl  Carne  grew  bitter  against  his  Chief,  and  be- 
gan for  the  first  time  to  doubt  his  success. 

**I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  to  Mr.  Pitt  myself,  tell  him 
everything,  and  throw  myself  upon  his  generosity,"  he 
thought,  as  he  sate  among  his  ruins  sadly.  "I  could  not 
be  brought  to  trial  as  a  common  traitor.  Although  by  ac- 
cident of  birth  I  am  an  Englishman,  I  am  a  French  officer, 
and  within  my  duty  in  acting  as  a  pioneer  for  the  French 
army.  But  then,  again,  they  would  call  me  at  the  best  a 
spy,  and  in  that  capacity  outside  the  rules  of  war.     It  is  a 
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toss-up  how  they  might  take  it,  and  the  result  would  de- 
pend perhaps  on  popular  clamour.  The  mighty  Emperor 
has  snubbed  me.  He  is  not  a  gentleman.  He  has  not  even 
invited  me  to  Paris,  to  share  in  the  festivities  and  honours 
he  proclaims.  I  would  risk  it,  for  I  believe  it  is  the  safer 
game,  except  for  two  obstacles,  and  both  of  those  are  women. 
Matters  are  growing  very  ticklish  now.  That  old  bat  of  a 
Stubbard  has  got  scent  of  a  rat,  and  is  hunting  about  the 
farm-houses.  It  would  be  bad  for  him  if  he  came  prowling 
here;  that  step  for  inspectors  is  well  contrived.  Twenty 
feet  fall  on  his  head  for  my  friend;  even  his  bull-neck 
would  get  the  worst  of  that.  And  then,  again,  there  is  that 
wretch  of  a  Cheeseman,  who  could  not  even  hang  himself 
effectually.  If  it  were  not  for  Polly,  we  would  pretty  soon 
enable  him,  as  the  Emperor  enabled  poor  Pichegru.  And 
after  his  own  bona  fide  effort,  who  would  be  surprised  to 
find  him  sus.  per  coll.  ?  But  Polly  is  a  nice  girl,  though 
becoming  too  affectionate.  And  jealous — good  lack !  a  gro- 
cers daughter  jealous,  and  a  Carne  compelled  to  humour 
her !  What  idiots  women  are  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  man ! 
Only  my  mother — my  mother  was  not;  or  else  my  father 
was  a  weak  one;  which  I  can  well  believe  from  my  own 
remembrance  of  him.  Well,  one  point  at  least  shall  be 
settled  to-morrow." 

It  was  early  in  May,  1804,  and  Napoleon  having  made 
away  to  the  best  of  his  ability — which  in  that  way  was  pre- 
eminent— with  all  possible  rivals  and  probable  foes,  was  re- 
ceiving addresses,  and  appointing  dummies,  and  establishing 
foolscap  guarantees  against  his  poor  fallible  and  flexible 
self — as  he  had  the  effrontery  to  call  it — with  all  the  gravity, 
grand  benevolence,  confidence  in  mankind  (as  fools),  im- 
mensity of  yearning  for  universal  good,  and  intensity  of 
planning  for  his  own,  which  have  hoodwinked  the  zanies  in 
every  age,  and  never  more  than  in  the  present  age  and  coun- 
try. And  if  France  licked  the  dust,  she  could  plead  more 
than  we  can — it  had  not  been  cast  off  from  her  enemy's  shoes. 

Game's  love  of  liberty,  like  that  of  most  people  who  talk 
yery  largely  about  it,  was  about  as  deep  as  beauty  is  declared 
to  be ;  or  even  less  than  that,  for  he  would  not  have  im- 
perilled the  gloss  of  his  epiderni  for  the  fair  goddess.  So 
:hat  it  irked  him  very  little  that  his  Chief  had  smashed  up 
ihe  Republic,  but  very  greatly  that  his  own  hand  should  be 
)ut  in  the  cold,  and  have  nothing  put  inside  it  to  restore  its 
'circulation.     "  If  I  had  stuck  to  my  proper  line  of  work,  in 
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the  Artillery,  which  has  made  his  fortune  "--he  could  hot 
help  saying  to  himself  sometimes — "instead  of  losing-  more 
than  a  year  over  here,  and  pcrliaps  another  year  to  follow, 
and  all  for  the  sake  of  these  dirty  old  ruins,  and  my  mo- 
ther's revenge  upon  this  country,  I  might  have  been  a  Gen- 
eral by  this  time  almost — for  nothing  depends  upon  age  in 
France — and  Avorthy  to  claim  something  lofty  and  grand, 
or  else  to  be  bought  olf  at  a  truly  high  figure.  The  little 
gunner  has  made  a  great  mistake  if  he  thinks  that  his 
llat  thumb  of  low  breed  can  pFess  me  down  shuddering,  and 
starving,  and  crouching,  just  until  it  suits  him  to  hold  up  a 
finger  for  me.  My  true  course  is  now  to  consider  myself,  to 
watch  events,  and  act  accordingly.  My  honour  is  free  to  go 
either  way,  because  he  has  not  kept  his  word  with  me;  he 
promised  to  act  upon  my  advice,  and  to  land  within  a  twelve- 
month." 

There  was  some  truth  in  this,  for  Napoleon  had  promised 
that  his  agent's  perilous  commission  in  England  should 
be  discharged  within  a  twelvemonth,  and  that  time  had 
elapsed  without  any  renewal.  But  Came  was  clear-minded  \ 
enough  to  know  that  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  give  fair 
notice,  before  throwing  up  the  engagement;  and  that  even 
then  it  would  be  darkest  dishonour  to  betray  his  confidence. 
He  had  his  own  sense  of  honour  still,  though  warped  by  the 
underhand  work  he  had  stooped  to;  and  even  while  he  rea- 
soned with  himself  so  basely,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  do 
the  things  he  threatened. 

To  a  resolute  man  it  is  a  misery  to  waver,  as  even  the 
most  resolute  must  do  sometimes;  for  instance,  the  mighty 
Napoleon  himself.  That  great  man  felt  the  misery  so  keen- 
ly, and  grew  so  angry  with  himself  for  letting  in  the  men- 
tal pain,  that  he  walked  about  vehemently,  as  a  horse  is 
walked  when  cold  water  upon  a  hot  stomach  has  made  colic 
— only  there  was  nobody  to  hit  him  in  the  ribs,  as  the  groom 
serves  the  nobler  animal.  Carne  did  not  stride  about  in 
that  style,  to  cast  his  wrath  out  of  his  toes,  because  his 
body  never  tingled  with  the  sting-nettling  of  his  mind— as  it 
is  bound  to  do  with  all  correct  Frenchmen — and  his  legs 
being  long,  he  might  have  fallen  down  a  hole  into  ancestral 
vaults  before  he  knew  what  he  was  up  to.  Being  as  he  was, 
he  sate  still,  and  thought  it  out,  and  resolved  to  play  his 
own  game  for  a  while,  as  his  master  was  playing  for  himself 
in  Paris. 

The  next  day  he  reappeared  at  his  seaside  lodgings,  look- 
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ag  as  comely  and  stately  as  of  old ;  and  the  kind  Widow  * 
ihanks  was  so  glad  to  see  him  that  he  felt  a  rare  emotion 
-good-will  towards  her;  as  the  hardest  man  must  do  some- 
inies,  especially  if  others  have  been  hard  upon  him.     He 
ven  chucked  little  Susy  under  the  chin,  which  amazed  her 

0  much  that  she  stroked  her  face,  to  make  sure  of  its  being 
.er  own,  and  ran  away  to  tell  her  mother  that  the  gentle- 
man was  come  home  so  nice.  Then  he  ordered  a  special 
epast  from  John  Prater's — for  John,  on  the  strength  of  all 
is  winter  dinners,  had  now  i3ainted  on  his  sign-board  "Uni- 
ersal  Victualler,"  caring  not  a  fig  for  the  offence  to  Cheese- 
lan,  who  never  came  now  to  have  a  glass  with  him,  and  had 
poiled  all  the  appetite  inspired  by  his  windows  through  the 
ismal  suggestions  of  his  rash  act  on  the  premises.  Instead 
f  flattening  their  noses  and  opening  their  mouths,  and  ex- 
laiming,  "  Oh,  shouldn't  I  like  a  bit  of  that  ?"  the  children, 

1  they  ventured  to  peep  in  at  all,  now  did  it  with  an  anx- 
)us  hope  of  horrors,  and  a  stealthy  glance  between  the 
ams  and  bacon  for  something  that  might  be  hanging  up 
mong  the  candles.  And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  the  wisest 
lan  in  the  village  had  failed  to  ascertain  as  yet  "the  reason 
rhj  'a  doed  it."  Until  that  was  known,  the  most  charitable 
eighbours  could  have  no  hope  of  forgiving  him. 

Miss  Dolly  Darling  had  not  seen  her  hero' of  romance 
3r  a  long  time ;  but  something  told  her — or  perhaps  some- 
ody — that  he  was  now  at  hand ;  and  to  make  sure  about  it, 
lie  resolved  to  have  a  walk.  Faith  was  very  busy,  as  the 
idy  of  the  house,  in  preparing  for  a  visitor,  the  mother  of 
llyth  Scudamore,  whom  she,  with  her  usual  kindness,  in- 
snded  to  meet  and  bring  back  from  the  coach-road  that 
vening ;  for  no  less  than  three  coaches  a  day  passed  now 
within  eight  miles  of  Springhaven,  and  several  of  the  na- 
Lves  had  seen  them.  Dolly  was  not  to  go  in  the  carriage, 
ecause  nobody  knew  how  m^ny  boxes  the  visitor  might 
ring,  inasmuch  as  she  was  to  stop  ever  so  long.  "I  am 
ired  of  all  this  fuss, "  cried  Dolly.  ' '  One  w^ould  think  Queen 
Charlotte  was  coming,  at  the  least;  and  I  dare  say  nearly  all 
er  luggage  would  go  into  the  door-pocket.  They  are  dread- 
illy  poor;  and  it  serves  them  right,  for  being  so  dreadfully 
onest." 

"If  you  ever  fall  into  poverty,"  said  Faith,  "it  will  not 

e  from  that  cause.     When  you  get  your  money,  you  don't 

lay  your  debts.     You  think  that  people  should  be  proud  to 

ork  for  you  for  nothing.     There  is  one  house  I  am  quite 
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ashamed  to  pass  by  with  you.  How  long  have  j'ou  owqi 
poor  Shoemaker  Stickfast  fifteen  shillings  and  sixpence 
And  you  take  advantage  of  him,  because  he  dare  not  send  i 
in  to  father." 

"Fashionable  ladies  never  pay  their  debts,"  Dolly  an 
swered,  as  she  spun  round  on  one  light  heel,  to  float  out 
new  petticoat  that  she  was  very  proud  of;  "this  isn't  pai( 
for,  nor  this,  nor  this;  and  you  with  your  slow  head  hav 
no  idea  how  it  adds  to  the  interest  they  possess.  If  I  an 
not  allowed  to  have  a  bit  of  fashion  in  my  dress,  I  can  b 
in  the  fashion  by  not  paying  for  it." 

"  It  is  a  most  happy  thing  for  you,  dear  child,  that  j'Ou  ar 
kept  under  some  little  control.  What  you  would  do,  I  hav 
not  the  least  idea,  if  you  were  not  afraid  of  dear  father,  a 
you  are.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  he  is  never  here  now  for  a 
much  as  two  days  together.  And  then  he  is  so  glad  to  se 
us  that  he  cannot  attend  to  our  discipline  or  take  notice  c 
our  dresses." 

"Ha!  you  have  inspired  me  I"  exclaimed  Dolly,  who  n 
joiced  in  teasing  Faith.  "The  suggestion  is  yours,  and 
will  act  upon  it.  From  the  village  of  Brighthelmstom 
which  is  growing  very  fine,  I  will  procure  upon  the  strict© 
credit  a  new  Classic  dress,  with  all  tackle  complete— as  des 
father  so  well  expresses  it — and  then  I  will  promenade  ir 
on  the  beach,  with  Charles  in  best  livery  and  a  big  stick  b 
hind  me.  How  then  will  Springhaven  rejoice,  and  ever- 
one  that  hath  eyes  clap  a  spy-glass  to  them !  And  what  wi 
old  Twemlow  say,  and  that  frump  of  an  Eliza,  who  cond 
scends  to  give  me  little  hints  sometimes  about  tightenin 
up  so,  perhaps,  and  letting  out  so,  and  permitting  a  little  a 
to  come  in  here — " 

"Do  be  off,  you  wicked  little  animal!"  cried  Faith,  wl 
in  spite  of  hei-self  could  not  help  laughing,  so  well  was  Doll 
mimicking  Eliza  Twemlow's  voice,  and  manner,  and  atl 
tude,  and  even  her  figure,  less  fitted  by  nature  for  the  Class 
attire;  "you  are  wasting  all  my  time,  and  doing  worse  wil 
your  own.  Be  off,  or  111  take  a  stick  to  "e,  as  old  Dade 
Stakes  says  to  the  boys." 

Taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  things,  the  younger  Mi 
Darling  set  forth  by  herself  to  dwell  upon  the  beauty  of  tl 
calm  May  sea,  and  her  own  pretty  figure  glassed  in  tid 
pools.  She  knew  that  she  would  show  to  the  utmost  • 
her  gifts,  with  her  bright  complexion  softly  gleaming  inth 
sun,  and  dark  gray  eyes  through  their  deej)  fringe  receivii 
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ind  returning  tenfold  the  limpid  glimmer  of  the  shore.  And 
he  felt  that  the  spring  of  the  year  was  with  her,  the  bound 
»f  old  Time  that  renews  his  youth  and  powers  of  going  at 
,ny  pace;  when  the  desire  of  the  young  is  to  ride  him  at 
uU  gallop,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  old  is  to  stroke  his  nose 
,nd  think. 

Dolly,  with  everything  in  her  favour,  youth  and  beauty, 
he  time  of  year,  the  time  of  day,  and  the  power  of  the 
ilace,  as  well  as  her  own  wish  to  look  lovely,  and  to  be 
oved  beyond  reason,  nevertheless  came  along  very  strictly, 
,nd  kept  herself  most  careful  not  to  look  about  at  all — at 
,ny  rate,  not  towards  the  houses,  where  people  live,  and 
herefore  must  look  out.  At  the  breadth  of  sea,  with  distant 
hips  jotted  against  the  sky  like  chips,  or  dotted  with  boats 
ike  bits  of  stick  ;  also  at  the  playing  of  the  little  waves 
hat  ran  at  the  bottom  of  the  sands,  just  now,  after  one  an- 
ther with  a  lively  turn,  and  then  jostled  into  white  con- 
usion,  like  a  flock  of  sheep  huddled  up  and  hurrying  from 
dog — at  these  and  at  the  warm  clouds  loitering  in  the  sun 
he  might  use  her  bright  eyes  without  prejudice.  But  soon 
he  had  to  turn  them  upon  a  nearer  object. 

"How  absorbed  we  are  in  distant  contemplation !  A hap- 
y  sign,  I  hope,  in  these  turbulent  times.  Miss  Darling,  will 
ou  condescend  to  include  me  in  your  view?" 

"I  only  understand  simple  English,"  answered  Dolly. 
'Most  of  the  otlier  comes  from  France,  perhaps.  We  be- 
■eved  that  you  were  gone  abroad  again." 

"I  wish  that  the  subject  had  more  interest  for  you,"  Carne 
nswered,  with  his  keen  eyes  fixed  on  hers,  in  the  manner 
liat  half  angered  and  half  conquered  her.  ' '  My  time  is  not 
ike  that  of  happy  young  ladies,  with  the  world  at  their  feet, 
nd  their  chief  business  in  it  to  discover  some  new  amusc- 
aent." 

"You  are  not  at  all  polite.  But  you  never  were  that, 
1  spite  of  your  French  education." 

"Ah,  there  it  is  again!  You  are  so  accustomed  to  the 
attery  of  great  people  that  a  simple-minded  person  like 
lyself  has  not  the  smallest  chance  of  pleasing  you.  Ah, 
kell !  It  is  my  fate,  and  I  must  yield  to  it." 
'  "Not  at  all,"  replied  Dolly,  who  could  never  see  the 
ieauty  of  that  kind  of  resignation,  even  in  the  case  of  Dan 
ugwell.  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  fate  for  a  strong- 
I'illed  man,  though  there  may  be  for  poor  women." 
I  "  May  I  tell  you  my  ideas  about  that  matter  ?     If  so,  come 
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and  rest  for  a  moment  in  a  quiet  little  shelter  where  the 
wind  is  not  so  cold.  For  there  is  no  such  thing  as  spring  in 
England." 

Dolly  hesitated,  and  with  the  proverbial  result.  To  prove 
himself  more  polite  than  she  supposed,  Caryl  Carne,  hat  in, 
hand  and  with  low  bows  preserving  a  respectful  distance, 
conducted  her  to  a  little  place  of  shelter,  so  pretty  and  hum- 
ble and  secluded  by  its  own  w^ant  of  art,  and  simplicity  of 
skill,  that  she  was  equally  pleased  and  surprised  with  it. 

*'Why,  it  is  quite  a  little  bower!"  she  exclaimed;  "as 
pretty  a  little  nest  as  any  bird  could  wish  for.  And  what 
a  lovely  view  towards  the  west  and  beyond  Pebbleridge! 
One  could  sit  here  forever  and  see  the  sun  set.  But  I  must 
have  passed  it  fifty  times  without  the  least  suspicion  of  it. 
How  on  earth  have  you  managed  to  conceal  it  so  ?  That 
is  to  say,  if  it  is  your  doing.  Surely  the  children  must  have 
found  it  out,  because  they  go  everywhere." 

"One  brat  did.     But  I  gave  him  such  a  scare  that  he 
never  stopped  roaring  till  next  Sunday,  and  it  frightened 
all  the  rest  from  looking  round  that  corner.     If  any  othei 
comes,  I  shall  pitch-plaster  him,  for  I  could  not  endure  that  ( 
noise  again.      But  you  see,  at  a  glance,  why  you  have  failed 
to  see  it,  as  we  always  do  Avith  our  little  oversights,  when 
humbly  pointed  out  to  us.     It  is  the  colour  of  the  ground 
and  the  background  too,  and  the  grayness  of  the  scautv 
growth  that  hides  it.     Nobody  finds  it  out  by  walking  across 
it,  because  of  this  swampy  place  on  your  side,  and  the  shool  ^ 
of  flints  down  from  the  cliff  on  the  other,  all  sharp  as  t 
knife,  and  as  rough  as  a  saw.     And  nobody  comes  down  tc 
this  end  of  the  warren,  neither  is  it  seen  from  the  battery  or 
the  hill.     Only  from  the  back  is  it  likely  to  be  invaded,  ant 
there  is  nothing  to  make  people  look  or  come  up  here.     Sc 
you  have  me  altogether  at  your  mercy,  Miss  Darling." 

Dolly  thought  within  herself  that  it  was  much  the  otbeij 
way,  but  could  not  well  express  her  thoughts  to  that  effect 
And  being  of  a  brisk  and  versatile — not  to  say  volatile— orj 
der,  she  went  astray  into  a  course  of  wonder  concerning  th(j 
pretty  little  structure  she  beheld.     Structure  was  not  th( 
proper  word  for  it  at  all;  for  it  seemed  to  have  grown  fponj 
the  nature  around,  with  a  little  aid  of  human  hands  to  guid< 
it.     Branches  of  sea-willow  radiant  with  spring,  and  suppl 
sprays  of  tamarisk  recovering  from  the  winter,  were  lightl; 
inwoven  and  arched  together,  with  the  soft  compliance  o 
reed  and  rush  from  the  marsh  close  by,  and  the  stout  assist 
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,nce  of  hazel  rods  from  the  westward  cliff.  The  back  was 
,ff orded  by  a  grassy  hillock,  with  a  tuft  or  two  of  brake-fern 
hrowing"  up  their  bronzy  crockets  among  the  sprayed  russet 
if  last  year's  pride.  And  beneath  them  a  ledge  of  firm  turf 
,fforded  as  fair  a  seat  as  even  two  sweet  lovers  need  desire. 

"How  clever  he  is,  and  how  full  of  fine  taste!"  thought 
he  simple-minded  Dolly;  "and  all  this  time  I  have  been 
aking  him  for  a  gloomy,  hard-hearted,  unnatural  man. 
Jlyth  Scudamore  never  could  have  made  this  lovely  bower." 

In  this  conclusion  she  was  altogether  wrong.  Scudamore 
ould  have  made  it,  and  would  have  made  it  gladly,  with 
right  love  to  help  him.  But  Carne  never  could,  and  would 
lave  scorned  the  pleasant  task.  It  was  Charron,  the  lively 
frenchman,  who,  with  the  aid  of  old  Jerry,  had  achieved 
his  pretty  feat,  working  to  relieve  his  dull  detention,  with 
,  Frenchman's  playful  industry  and  tasteful  joy  in  nature. 
5ut  Carne  was  not  likely  to  forego  this  credit. 

"I  think  I  have  done  it  pretty  well,"  he  said,  in  reply  to 
er  smile  of  admiration;  "with  such  scanty  materials,  I 
lean,  of  course.  And  I  shall  think  I  have  done -it  very 
rell  indeed,  if  you  say  that  you  like  it,  and  crown  it  with 
lew  glory  by  sitting  for  a  moment  in  its  unpretentious 
hade.  If  your  brother  comes  down,  as  I  hope  he  will,  next 
*^eek,  I  shall  beg  him  to  come  and  write  a  poem  here.  The 
lace  is  fitter  for  a  poet  than  a  prosy  vagabond  like  me." 

"It  is  very  hard  that  you  should  be  a — a  wanderer,  I 
lean,"  Dolly  answered,  looking  at  him  with  a  sweet  thrill 
f  pity ;  ' '  you  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  it.  How  un« 
airly  fortune  has  always  treated  you!" 

"Fortune  could  make  me  a  thousand  times  more  than 
he  just  compensation  even  now,  if  she  would.  Such  a 
lorious  return  for  all  my  bitter  losses  and  outcast  condi- 
on,  that  I  should — but  it  is  useless  to  think  of  such  things, 
1  my  low  state.  The  Fates  have  been  hard  with  me,  but 
'ever  shall  they  boast  that  they  drove  me  from  my  pure 
Bnse  of  honour.     Oh  yes,  it  is  damp.     But  let  me  cure  it 

lUS." 

For  Dolly,  growing  anxious  about  his  meaning,  yet  ready 
)  think  about  another  proposal,  was  desirous  to  sit  down 
a  the  sweet  ledge  of  grass,  yet  uneasy  about  her  pale-blue 
irsenet,  and  uncertain  that  she  had  not  seen  something  of 
little  sea-snail  (living  in  a  yellow  house,  dadoed  with  red), 
hom  to  crush  would  be  a  cruel  act  to  her  dainty  fabric, 
ut  if  he  wei^e  there,  he  was  sat  upon  unavenged ;  for  Cai'ue, 
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pulling  off  his  light  buff  cloak,  flung  it  on  the  seat;  after 
which  the  young  lady  could  scarcely  be  rude  enough  not 
to  sit. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  now!  Perhai)s  it  will  be  spoiled," 
she  said;  "for  you  say  that  the  fates  are  against  you  al- 
ways. And  I  am  sure  that  they  always  combine  against 
me,  when  I  wear  anything  of  that  colour." 

"I  am  going  the  wrong  way  to  work,"  thought  Carne. 
"What  a  little  vixen  it  is;  but  what  a  beauty!"  For  his 
love  for  her  was  chiefly  a  man's  admiration.  And  bodily 
she  looked  worthy  now^  of  all  that  could  be  done  in  that 
waj',  with  the  light  flowing  in  through  the  budded  arch  and 
flashing  upon  the  sweet  flush  of  her  cheeks.  Carne  gazed 
at  her  without  a  word  or  thought,  simply  admiring,  as  he 
never  had  admired  anything,  except  himself,  till  now. 
Tiien  she  felt  all  the  meaning  of  his  gaze,  and  turned  away. 

*'But  you  must  look  at  me  and  tell  me  something,"  h© 
said,  in  a  low  voice, and  taking  both  her  hands ;  "you  shall 
tell  me  what  my  fate  must  be.  Whether  jou  can  ever  come 
to  love  me,  as  I  have  loved  you,  long  and  long."  i 

"You  have  no  right  to  speak  to  me  like  that,"  she  an- 
swered, still  avoiding  his  eyes,  and  striving  to  show  proper 
auger;  "no  gentleman  would  think  of  taking  advantage  of 
a  lady  so." 

"I  care  not  what  is  right  or  wrong.  Look  up,  and  tell 
me  that  you  hate  me.     Dolly,  I  suppose  you  do." 

"Then  you  are  quite  wrong" — she  gave  him  one  bright 
glance  of  contradiction;  "no,  I  have  always  been  so  sorry 
for  you,  and  for  all  your  troubles.  You  must  not  ask  me 
to  say  more." 

' '  But  I  must :  I  must.  That  is  the  very  thing  that  I  must 
do.  Only  say  that  you  love  me,  Dolly.  Dolly  darling,  tell 
me  that.     Or  let  your  lovely  ej^es  say  it  for  you." 

"My  loveh'  eyes  must  not  tell  stories  " — they  were  gazing 
softly  at  him  now — "and  I  don't  think  I  can  say  it — yet." 

"But  you  will — you  shall  I"'  he  exclaimed,  with  passion 
growing  as  he  drew  her  near;  "you  shall  not  slip  from  me, 
you  shall  not  stir,  until  you  have  answered  me  one  question 
— is  there  anybody  else,  my  Dolly  ?" 

"You  frighten  me.  You  forget  who  I  am.  Of  course 
there  are  a  great  many  else,  as  you  call  it;  and  I  am  not 
to  be  called,  for  a  moment,  your  Dolly.''' 

"No.  not  for  a  moment,  but  forever."  Carne  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  ways  of  girls,  and  read  all  their  words  by  th© 
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gilt  of  tlieir  eyes.  "Your  little  heart  begins  to  know  who 
3ves  it  better  than  all  the  world  put  together.  And  for 
tiat  reason  I  will  leave  you  now.  Farewell,  my  darling ;  I 
onquer  myself,  for  the  sake  of  what  is  worth  a  thousand 
fit." 

Dolly  was  in  very  sad  confusion,  and  scarcely  knew  what 
he  might  do  next — that  is  to  say,  if  he  still  went  on. 
*leasant  conceit  and  bright  coquetry  ill  supply  the  place 
f  honest  pride  and  gentle  self-respect,  such  as  FaiUi  was 
lest  with.  Carne  might  have  kissed  Dolly  a  hundred  times, 
rithout  much  resistance,  for  his  stronger  will  had  mastered 
ers;  but  she  would  have  hated  him  afterwards.  He  did 
ot  kiss  her  once ;  and  she  almost  wished  that  he  had  oflPered 
ne — one  little  tribute  of  affection  (as  the  Valentines  express 
i) — as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  and  the  crisis  of  not  knowing 
rhat  to  do  was  past.  ' '  I  should  have  let  him — I  believe  I 
liould,"  she  reflected,  sagely  recovering  herself;  "but  how 
lad  I  ought  to  be  that  he  didn't!  And  I  do  hope  he  won't 
ome  back  again.  The  next  time  I  meet  him,  I  shall  sink 
ito  the  earth." 

For  her  hat  had  fallen  off,  and  her  hair  was  out  of  order, 
nd  she  saw  two  crinkles  near  the  buckle  of  her  waist;  and 
he  had  not  so  much  as  a  looking-glass  to  be  sure  that  she 
Doked  nice  again.  With  a  heavy  sigh  for  all  these  woes, 
he  gathered  a  flossy  bud  of  willow,  and  fixed  it  on  her 
reast-knot,  to  defy  the  world;  and  then,  without  heed  of 
be  sea,  sun,  or  sands,  went  home  with  short  breath,  and 
uick  blushes,  and  some  wonder;  for  no  man's  arm,  except 
ler  father's,  had  ever  been  round  her  waist  till  now. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

LITTLE  AND  GREAT  PEOPLE. 


If  ever  a  wise  man  departed  from  wisdom,  or  a  sober 
lace  from  sobriety,  the  man  was  John  Prater,  and  the 
lace  Springhaven,  towards  the  middle  of  June,1804.  There 
ad  been  some  sharp  rumours  of  great  things  before ;  but 
he  best  people,  having  been  misled  so  dtften,  shook  their 
eads  without  produce  of  their  contents;  until  Captain 
itubbard  came  out  in  his  shirt-sleeves  one  bright  summer 
lorning  at  half -past  nine,  with  a  large  printed  paper  in  one 
Land  and  a  slop-basin  full  of  hot  paste  in  the  other.     His 
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second  boy,  George,  in  the  a1)sence  of  Bob  (who  was  now 
drawing  rations  at  Woolwich),  followed,  with  a  green-baize 
apron  on,  and  carrying  a  hearth-brush  tied  round  with  a 
string  to  keep  the  hair  stiff. 

"Lay  it  on  thick  on  the  shutter,  my  son.  Never  mind 
about  any  other  notices,  except  the  one  about  young  men 
wanted.  No  hurry;  keep  your  elbow  up;  only  don't  dab 
my  breeches,  nor  the  shirt  you  had  on  Sunday." 

By  this  time  there  were  half  a  dozen  people  waiting;  for 
this  shutter  of  Widow  Shanks  was  now  accepted  as  the  cen- 
tral board  and  official  panel  of  all  public  business  and  au- 
thorized intelligence.  Not  only  because  all  Eoyal  Proc- 
lamations, Offers  of  reward,  and  Issues  of  menace  were 
posted  on  that  shutter  and  the  one  beyond  the  window 
(which  served  as  a  postscript  and  glossary  to  it),  but  also 
inasmuch  as  the  kind-hearted  Captain,  beginning  now  to 
understand  the  natives — which  was  not  to  be  done  pugna- 
ciously, as  he  had  first  attempted  it,  neither  by  any  show 
of  interest  in  them  (than  which  they  detested  nothing  more), 
but  by  taking  them  coolly,  as  they  took  themselves,  and 
gradually  sliding,  without  any  thought  about  it,  into  the 
wholesome  contagion  of  their  minds,  and  the  divine  gift  of 
taking  things  easily — our  Captain  Stubbard  may  be  fairly 
now  declared  to  have  made  himself  almost  as  good  as  a 
native,  by  the  way  in  which  he  ministered  to  their  con- 
tent. 

For  nothing  delighted  them  more  than  to  hear  of  great 
wonders  going  on  in  other  places— of  battles,  plague,  pesti- 
lence, famine,  and  fire;  of  people  whose  wiv^es  ran  away 
with  other  people,  or  highwaymen  stopping  the  coach  of  a 
bishop.  Being  full  of  good-nature,  they  enjoyed  these 
things,  because  of  the  fine  sympathies  called  out  to  their  own 
credit,  and  the  sense  of  pious  gratitude  aroused  towards 
Heaven,  that  they  never  permitted  such  things  among  them. 
Perceiving  this  genial  desire  of  theirs,  the  stout  Captain  of 
the  Foxhill  battery  was  kind  enough  to  meet  it  with  worthy 
subjects.  Eeceiving  officially  a  London  newspaper  almost 
every  other  day,  as  soon  as  it  had  trodden  the  round  of  his 
friends,  his  regular  practice  was  to  cut  out  all  the  pieces  of 
lofty  public  interest — the  first-rate  murders,  the  exploits  of 
highwaymen,  the  episodes  of  high  life,  the  gallant  execu- 
tions, the  embezzlements  of  demagogues — in  a  word,  whatever 
quiet  people  find  a  fond  delight  in  ruminating — and  these  he 
pasted  (sometimes  upside  down)  upon  his  shutter.     Spring'- 
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liaveii  had  a  good  deal  of  education,  and  enjoyed  most  of  all 
what  was  hardest  to  read. 

But  this  great  piece  of  news,  that  should  smother  all  the 
rest,  seemed  now  to  take  a  terrible  time  in  coming.  All  the 
gaffers  were  waiting  who  had  waited  to  see  the  result  of 
Mr.  Cheeseman's  suicide,  and  their  patience  was  less  on  this 
occasion.  At  length  the  great  Captain  unfolded  his  broad- 
sheet, but  even  then  held  it  upside  down  for  a  minute.  It 
was  below  their  dignity  to  do  anything  but  grunt,  put  their 
specs  on  their  noses,  and  lean  chin  upon  staff.  They  de- 
served to  be  rewarded,  and  so  they  were. 

For  this  grand  poster,  which  overlapped  the  shutters,  w^as 
a  Royal  Proclamation,  all  printed  in  red  ink,  announcing 
that  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Third  would  on  the  25th 
of  June  then  ensuing  hold  a  grand  review  upon  Shotbury 
Down  of  all  the  Volunteer  forces  and  Reserve,  mounted, 
footmen,  or  artillery,  of  the  four  counties  forming  the  South- 
east Division,  to  wit,  Surrey,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Hants.  Cer- 
tain regiments  of  the  line  would  be  appointed  to  act  with 
them;  and  officers  in  command  were  ordered  to  report  at 
once,  etc.,  etc.     God  save  the  King. 

If  Shotbury  Down  had  been  ten  miles  off,  Springhaven 
would  have  thought  very  little  of  the  matter ;  for  no  one 
would  walk  ten  miles  inland  to  see  all  the  sojers  that  ever 
were  shot,  or  even  the  "King  and  Queen,  and  their  fifteen 
little  ones."  Most  of  the  little  ones  were  very  large  now; 
but  the  village  had  seen  them  in  a  travelling  show,  and  ex- 
pected them  to  continue  like  it.  But  Shotbury  Down  was 
only  three  miles  inland ;  and  the  people  (who  thought  noth- 
ing of  twenty  miles  along  the  coast)  resolved  to  face  a 
league  of  perils  of  the  solid  earth,  because  if  they  only 
turned  round  upon  their  trudge  they  could  see  where  they 
lived  from  every  corner  of  the  road.  They  always  did  all 
things  with  one  accord :  the  fishing  fleet  all  should  stand 
^till  on  the  sand,  and  the  houses  should  have  to  keep 
l-iouse  for  themselves.  That  is  to  say,  perhaps,  all  except 
i)ne. 

11  "Do  as  you  like,"  said  Mrs.  Tugwell  to  her  husband; 
[■"nothing  as  you  do  makes  much  differ  to  me  now.  If 
rou  feel  you  can  be  happy  with  them  thousands  of  young 
inen,  and  me  without  one  left  fit  to  lift  a  big  crock,  go  vour 
|vay,  Zeb ;  but  you  don't  catch  me  going,  with  the  tears 
ioming  into  my  eyes  every  time  I  see  a  young  man  to  re- 
aind  me  of  Dan — though  there  won't  be  one  there  fit  to  stand 
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at  his  side.     And  him  perhaps  fighting  against  his  own 
King  now!" 

"Whatever  hath  coom  to  Dannel  is  all  along  of  your  own 
fault,  I  tell  'e."  Captain  Tug  well  had  scarcely  enjoyed  a 
long  pipe  since  the  night  when  he  discharged  his  paternal 
duty,  with  so  much  vigour  and  such  sad  results.  Not  that 
he  felt  any  qualms  of  conscience,  though  his  heart  was  some- 
times heavy,  but  because  his  good  wife  was  a  good  wife  no 
longer,  in  the  important  sphere  of  the  pan,  pot,  and  kettle, 
or  even  in  listening  to  his  adventures  with  the  proper  ex- 
clamations in  the  proper  places.  And  not  only  she,  but  all 
his  children,  from  Timothy  down  to  Solomon,  instead  of 
a  pleasant  chatter  around  him,  and  little  attentions,  and  a 
smile  to  catch  a  smile,  seemed  now  to  shrink  from  him 
and  hold  whispers  in  a  corner,  and  Avatch  him  with  timid 
eyes,  and  wonder  how  soon  their  own  time  would  come 
to  be  lashed  and  turned  away.  And  as  for  the  women, 
whether  up  or  down  the  road — but  as  he  would  not  admit, 
even  to  himself,  that  he  cared  twopence  what  they  thought, 
it  is  useless  to  give  voice  to  their  opinions,  which  they  did 
quite  sufficiently.  Zebedee  Tugwell  felt  sure  that  he  had 
done  the  right  thing,  and  therefore  admired  himself,  but 
would  have  enjoyed  himself  more  if  he  had  done  the  wrong 
one. 

"What  fault  of  mine,  or  of  his,  poor  lamb?"  Mrs.  Tug- 
well  asked,  with  some  irony.  She  knew  that  her  husband 
could  never  dare  to  go  to  see  the  King  without  her — for  no 
married  man  in  the  place  would  venture  to  look  at  him 
twice  if  he  did  such  a  thing — and  she  had  made  up  her  own 
mind  to  go  from  the  first;  but  still,  he  should  humble  him- 
self before  she  did  it.  "  Was  it  I  as  col  ted  him  ?  Or  was 
it  him  as  gashed  himself,  like  the  XDrophets  of  Baal,  when  'a 
w^as  gone  hunting  ?" 

"  No;  but  you  cockered  him  up,  the  same  as  was  done  to 
they,  by  the  wicked  king,  and  his  wife — the  worst  woman 
as  ever  lived.     If  they  hadn't  gashed  theirselves,  I  reckon, 
the  true  man  of  God  would  'a  done  it  for  them,  the  same  as  t 
he  cut  their  throats  into  the  brook  Kishon.     Solomon  was  ^ 
the  wisest  man  as  ever  lived,  and  Job  the  most  patient — this  jf 
same  as  I  be — and  Elijah,  the  Tishbite,  the  most  justest." 

"You  better  finish  up  with  all  the  Psalms  of  David,  and 
the  Holy  Children,  and  the  Burial  Service.     No  more  call| 
for  Parson  Twemlow,  or  the  new  Church-warden  come  in 
place  of  Cheeseman,  because  'a  tried  to  hang  hisself.     Zeb- 
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idee  Tugwell  in  the  pulpit!  Zebedee,  come  round  with  the 
ilate !  Parson  Tugwell,  if  you  please,  a-reading  out  the  ten 
jommandmentsi  But  'un  ought  to  leave  out  the  sixth,  for 
"ear  of  spoiling  's  own  dinner  afterwards;  and  the  seventh, 
f  'a  hopes  to  go  to  see  King  George  the  Third,  with  another 
nan's  woman  to  his  elbow !"' 

"When  you  begins  to  go  on  like  that,"  Captain  Tugwell 
*e plied,  with  some  dignity,  "the  only  thing  as  a  quiet  man 
;an  do  is  to  go  out  of  houze,  and  have  a  half -pint  of  small 
lie."     He  put  his  hat  on  his  head  and  went  to  do  it. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  and  much  more,  when  the  great 
lay  came  for  the  Grand  Review,  very  few  people  saw  more 
)f  the  King,  or  entered  more  kindly  into  all  his  thoughts 
—or  rather  the  thoughts  that  they  made  him  think — than 
Zebedee  Tugwell  and  his  wife  Kezia.  The  place  being  so 
lear  home,  and  the  smoke  of  their  own  chimneys  and  masts 
)f  their  smack  as  good  as  in  sight— if  you  knew  where  to 
ook — it  was  natural  for  them  to  regard  the  King  as  a  stran- 
ger requiring  to  be  taught  about  their  place.  This  sense  of 
)roprietary  right  is  strong  in  dogs  and  birds  and  cows  and 
•abbits,  and  everything  that  acts  by  nature's  laws.  When 
I  dog  sits  in  front  of  his  kennel,  fast  chained,  every  sti'anger 
log  that  comes  in  at  the  gate  confesses  that  the  premises  are 
lis,  and  all  the  treasures  they  contain;  and  if  he  hunts 
ibout — which  he  is  like  enough  to  do,  unless  full  of  self- 
•espect  and  fresh  victuals — for  any  bones  invested  in  the 
(arth  to  ripen,  by  the  vested  owner,  he  does  it  with  a  low 
ail  and  many  pricks  of  conscience,  perhaps  hoping  in  his 
leart  that  he  may  discover  nothing  to  tempt  him  into  breach 
)f  self-respect.  But  now  men  are  ordered,  in  this  matter, 
,0  be  of  lower  i)rinciple  than  their  dogs. 

King  George  the  Third,  who  hated  jDomp  and  show,  and 
lad  in  his  blood  the  old  German  sense  of  patriarchal  king- 
;hip,  would  have  enjoyed  a  good  talk  witli  Zebedee  and  his 
vif e  Kezia,  if  he  had  met  them  on  the  downs  alone ;  but, 
lias,  he  was  surrounded  with  great  people,  and  obliged  to 
'estrict  himself  to  the  upper  order,  witli  whom  he  had  less 
sympathy.  Zebedee,  perceiving  this,  made  all  allowance  for 
lim,  and  bought  a  new  Sunday  hat  the  very  next  day,  for 
'ear  of  wearing  out  the  one  he  had  taken  off  to  His  Majesty, 
A'hen  His  Majesty  looked  at  him,  and  Her  Majesty  as  well, 
md  they  manifestly  said  to  one  another,  what  a  very  fine 
;ubject  they  had  found.  Such  was  loyalty — aye,  and  roy- 
alty—in  those  times  that  we  despise. 
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But  larger  events  demand  owr  heed.  There  were  forty 
thousand  gallant  fellows,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  upwards, 
doing  their  best  to  look  like  soldiers,  and  some  almost  suc- 
ceeding. True  it  is  that  their  legs  and  arms  were  not  all 
of  one  pattern,  nor  their  hats  put  on  their  heads  alike — any 
more  than  the  heads  on  their  shoulders  were — neither  did 
they  swing  together,  as  they  Avould  have  done  to  a  good 
swathe  of  grass  ;  but  for  all  that,  and  making  due  allowance 
for  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  staring  incessantly  at 
the  King,  any  man  who  understood  them  would  have  praised 
them  wonderfully.  And  they  went  about  in  such  wide 
formation,  and  occupied  so  much  of  their  native  land,  that 
the  best-drilled  regiment  Napoleon  possessed  would  have 
looked  quite  small  among  them. 

"  They  understand  furze,"  said  a  fine  young  officer  of  the 
staff,  who  had  ridden  up  to  Admiral  Darling's  carriage  and 
saluted  three  ladies  who  kept  watch  there.  ' '  I  doubt  whether 
many  of  the  Regular  forces  would  have  got  through  that 
brake  half  so  well;  certainly  not  without  double  gaiters. 
If  the  French  ever  land,  we  must  endeavour  to  draw  them 
into  furzy  ground,  and  then  set  the  Volunteers  at  them. 
No  Frenchman  can  do  much  wath  prickles  in  his  legs." 

Lady  Scudamore  smiled,  for  she  was  thinking  of  her 
son,  who  would  have  jumped  over  any  furze-bush  there 
— and  the  fir-trees  too,  according  to  her  conviction;  Dolly 
also  showed  her  very  beautiful  teeth;  but  Faith  looked  at 
him  gratefully. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you.  Lord  Dashville,  to  say  the  best 
of  us  that  you  can  find  to  say.  But  I  fear  that  you  are 
laughing  to  yourself.  You  know  how  well  they  mean; 
but  you  think  they  cannot  do  much." 

"No,  that  is  not  what  I  think  at  all.  So  far  as  I  can 
judge,  which  is  not  much,  I  believe  that  they  would  be  of  the 
greatest  service,  if  the  Country  should  unfortunately  need 
them.  Man  for  man,  they  are  as  brave  as  trained  troops, 
and  many  of  them  can  shoot  better.  I  don't  mean  to  say 
that  they  are  fit  to  meet  a  French  army  in  the  open;  but  for 
acting  on  theii'  flanks,  or  rear,  or  in  a  wooded  country —  How- 
ever, I  have  no  right  to  venture  an  opinion,  having  never 
seen  active  service." 

Miss  Darling  looked  at  him  with  some  surprise,  and  much 
approval  of  his  modesty.  So  strongly  did  most  of  the  young 
officers  who  came  to  her  father's  house  lay  down  the  law, 
and  criticise  even  Napoleon's  tactics. 
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"How  beautiful  Springhaven  must  be  looking  now !"  he 
laid,  after  Dolly  had  offered  her  opinion,  which  she  seldom 
iong  withheld.  "The  cottages  must  be  quite  covered  with 
*oses, whenever  they  are  not  too  near  the  sea;  and  the  trees 
it  their  best,  full  of  leaves  and  blossoms,  by  the  side  of  the 
3rook  that  feeds  them.  All  the  rest  of  the  coast  is  so  hard 
md  barren,  and  covered  with  chalk  instead  of  grass,  and 
;he  shore  so  straight  and  staring.  But  I  have  never  been 
ihere  at  this  time  of  year.  How  much  you  must  enjoy  it! 
Surely  w^e  ought  to  be  able  to  see  it,  from  this  high  ground 
somewhere." 

"Yes,  if  you  will  ride  to  that  shattered  tree,"  said  Faith, 
"  you  will  have  a  very  fine  view  of  all  the  valley.  You  can 
jee  round  the  corner  of  Foxhill  there,  which  shuts  out  most 
:>t  it  just  here.     I  think  you  have  met  our  Captain  Stubbard." 

"Ah,  I  must  not  go  now ;  I  may  be  wanted  at  any  mo- 
nent " — Lord  Dashville  had  very  fine  taste,  but  it  w^as  not 
he  inanimate  beauties  of  Springhaven  that  he  cared  a  dash 
for — "and  I  fear  that  I  could  never  see  the  roses  there.  I 
:hink  there  is  nothing  in  all  nature  to  compare  with  a  rose 
—except  one  thing." 

Faith  had  a  lovely  moss-rose  in  her  hat — a  rose  just  peep- 
ng  through  its  lattice  at  mankind,  before  it  should  open  and 
alush  at  them — and  she  knew  what  it  was  that  he  admired 
iQore  than  the  sweetest  rose  that  ever  gemmed  itself  with 
lew.  Lord  Dashville  had  loved  her,  as  she  was  frightened  to 
'emember,  for  more  than  a  year,  because  he  could  not  help 
t,  being  a  young  man  of  great  common-sense,  as  well  as 
5ne  taste,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  world.  ' '  He  knows 
io  which  side  his  bread  will  be  buttered,"  Mr,  Swipes  had 
:"emarked,  as  a  keen  observer.  "If  'a  can  only  get  Miss 
Faith,  his  bread  '11  be  buttered  to  both  sides  for  life— hisself 
:o  one  side,  and  her  to  do  the  tother.  The  same  as  I  told  Moth- 
er Cloam — a  man  that  knoweth  his  duty  to  head  gardeners, 
IS  his  noble  lordship  doth,  the  same  know  the  dilfer  atwixt 
Miss  Faith — as  fine  a  young  'ooman  as  ever  looked  into  a 
pink— and  that  blow-away  froth  of  a  thing,  Miss  Dolly." 

This  fine  young  woman,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Swipes, 
coloured  softly,  at  his  noble  lordship's  gaze,  to  the  tint  of  the 
'ose-bud  in  her  hat;  and  then  spoke  coldly  to  countervail 
ler  blush. 

"There  is  evidently  something  to  be  done  directly.  All 
he  people  are  moving  towards  the  middle  of  the  down.  We 
nust  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  keep  you  here,  Lord  Dashville." 
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"Why,  don't  you  sec  what  it  is?"  exclaimed  Miss  Dolly, 
hotly  resenting  the  part  of  second  fiddle;  "they  are  going 
to  have  the  grand  march-past.  These  alFairs  always  con- 
clude with  that.  And  we  are  in  the  worst  part  of  the  whole 
down  for  seeing  it.  Lord  Dashville  will  tell  us  where  we 
ought  to  go." 

"  You  had  better  not  attempt  to  move  now,"  he  answered, 
smiling  as  he  always  smiled  at  Dolly,  as  if  she  were  a  charm- 
ing but  impatient  child ;  "you  might  cause  some  confusion, 
and  perhaps  see  nothing.  And  now  I  must  discharge  my 
commission,  which  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  having  left  so 
long.  His  Majesty  hopes,  when  the  march-past  is  over,  to 
receive  a  march-up  of  fair  ladies.  He  has  a  most  wonderful 
memory,  as  you  know,  and  his  nature  is  the  kindest  of  the 
kind.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  Lady  Scudamore  was  here, 
and  Admiral  Darling's  daughters  with  her,  he  said:  '  Bring 
them  all  to  me,  every  one  of  them ;  young  Scudamore  has 
done  good  work,  good  work.  And  I  want  to  congratulate 
his  mother  about  him.  And  Darling's  daughters,  I  must 
see  them.  Why,  we  owe  the  security  of  the  coast  to  him.' 
And  so,  if  you  please,  ladies,  be  quite  ready,  and  allow  me 
the  honour  of  conducting  you." 

With  a  low  bow,  he  set  off  about  his  business,  leaving 
the  ladies  in  a  state  of  sweet  disturbance.  Blyth  Scuda- 
more's  mother  wept  a  little,  for  ancient  troubles  and  present 
pleasure.  Lord  Dashville  could  not  repeat  before  her  all 
that  the  blunt  old  King  had  said:  "Monstrous  ill-treated 
woman,  shameful,  left  without  a  penny,  after  all  her  poor 
husband  did  for  me  and  the  children !  Not  my  fault  a  bit 
— fault  of  the  Whigs— always  stingy — said  he  made  away 
with  himself — bad  example — don't  believe  a  word  of  it ;  very 
cheerful  man.  Blown  by  now,  at  any  rate — must  see  what 
can  be  done  for  her — obliged  to  go  for  governess — disgrace 
to  the  Crown  1" 

Faith,  with  her  quiet  self-respect,  and  the  largeness  learned 
from  sorrow,  was  almost  capable  of  not  w^eeping  that  she 
had  left  at  home  her  apple-green  Poland  mantlet  and  jockey 
bonnet  of  lilac  satin  checked  with  maroon.  But  Dolly  had 
no  such  weight  of  by-gone  sorrow  to  balance  her  present 
woe,  and  the  things  she  had  left  at  home  were  infinitely 
brighter  than  that  dowdy  Faith's. 

"Is  there  time  to  drive  back?  Is  there  time  to  driv« 
home  ?  The  King  knows  father,  and  he  will  be  astonished 
to  see  a  pair  of  frumps,  and  he  won't  understand  one  bit 
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about  the  dust,  or  tlie  sun  that  takes  the  colour  out.  Ho 
will  think  we  have  got  all  our  best  things  on.  Oh,  Lady 
Scudamore,  how  could  you  do  it  ?  You  told  us  to  i^ut  on 
quite  plain  things,  because  of  the  dust,  and  the  sun,  and  all 
that;  and  it  might  come  to  rain,  you  said — as  if  it  was  like- 
ly, when  the  King  was  on  the  hill !  And  with  all  your  ex- 
perience of  the  King  and  Queen,  that  you  told  us  about  last 
evening,  you  must  have  known  that  they  would  send  for  us. 
Gregory,  how  long  would  it  take  you  to  go  home,  at  full 
gallop,  allow  us  half  an  hour  in  the  house,  and  be  back 
here  again,  when  all  these  people  are  gone  by  V 

"Well,  miss,  there  be  a  steepish  bit  of  road,  and  a  many 
ockard  cornders;  I  should  say  'a  might  do  it  in  two  hours 
and  a  half,  with  a  fresh  pair  of  nags  put  in  while  you  ladies 
be  a-cleaning  of  yourselves,  miss.  Leastways,  if  Hadmiral 
not  object." 

"Hadmiral,  as  you  call  him,  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it" — Dolly  was  always  free-spoken  with  the  servants, 
which  made  her  very  popular  with  some  of  them — "he  has 
heavier  duty  than  he  can  discharge.  But  two  hours  and  a 
half  is  hopeless;  we  must  even  go  as  we  are." 

Coachman  Gregory  smiled  in  his  sleeve.  He  knew  that 
the  Admiral  had  that  day  a  duty  far  beyond  his  powers 
—to  bring  up  his  Sea-Fencibles  to  see  the  King — upon  which 
they  had  insisted — and  then  to  fetch  them  all  back  again, 
and  send  them  on  board  of  their  several  craft  in  a  state  of 
strict  sobriety.  And  Gregory  meant  to  bear  a  hand,  and 
lift  it  pretty  frequently  towards  the  most  loyal  part  of  man, 
in  the  large  festivities  of  that  night.  He  smacked  his  lips 
at  the  thought  of  this,  and  gave  a  little  flick  to  his  horses. 

After  a  long  time,  long  enough  for  two  fair  drives  to 
Springhaven  and  back,  and  when  even  the  youngest  were 
growing  weary  of  glare,  and  dust,  and  clank,  and  din,  and 
blare,  and  roar,  and  screeching  music.  Lord  Dashville  rode 
up  through  a  cloud  of  roving  chalk,  and  after  a  little  talk 
with  the  ladies,  ordered  the  coachman  to  follow  him.  Then 
stopping  the  carriage  at  a  proper  distance,  he  led  the  three 
ladies  towards  the  King,  who  was  thoroughly  tired,  and  had 
forgotten  all  about  them.  His  Majesty's  sole  desire  was  to 
^et  into  his  carriage  and  go  to  sleep;  for  he  was  threescore 
yrears  and  six  of  age,  and  his  health  not  such  as  it  used  to 
3e.  Ever  since  twelve  o'clock  he  had  been  sitting  in  a  box 
nade  of  feather-edged  boards,  which  the  newspapers  called 
I  pavilion,  having  two  little  curtains  (both  of  which  stuck 
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fast)  for  his  only  defence  against  sun,  noise,  and  dust.  More- 
over, his  seat  was  a  board  full  of  knots,  with  a  strip  of  thin 
velvet  thrown  ov^er  it;  and  Her  Majesty  sitting  towards  tho 
other  end  (that  tho  public  might  see  between  thcni),  and 
weighing  more  than  he  did,  every  time  she  jumped  up,  ho 
w^ent  down,  and  every  time  she  plumped  down,  he  went  uj). 
But  he  never  complained,  and  only  slowly  got  tired. 
"Thank  God!"  he  said,  gently,  "it's  all  over  now.  My 
dear,  you  must  be  monstrous  tired;  and  scarcely  a  bit  to  eat 
all  day.  But  I  locked  some  m  the  seat-box  this  morning- 
no  trusting  anybody  but  oneself.  Let  us  get  into  the  coach 
and  have  at  them."     "  Ja,  ja,  meinherr,"  said  the  Queen. 

"If  it  please  your  Majesties" — a  clear  voice  entered  be- 
tween the  bonnet-hoods  of  the  curtains — "here  are  the  la- 
dies whose  attendance  I  was  ordered  to  require." 

"  Ladies ! — what  ladies  ?"  asked  King  George,  rubbing  his 
eyes  and  yawning.  ' '  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure !  I  mustn't  get  up 
so  early  to-morrow.  Won't  take  a  minute,  my  dear.  Let 
them  come.     Not  much  time  to  spare." 

But  as  soon  as  he  saw  Lady  Scudamore,  the  King's  good- 
nature overcame  the  weariness  of  the  moment.  He  took 
her  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  looked  at  her  face,  which  bore 
the  mark  of  many  heavy  trials ;  and  she,  who  had  often  seen 
him  when  the  world  was  bright  before  her,  could  not  smother 
one  low  sob,  as  she  thought  of  all  that  had  been  since. 

"Don't  cry,  don't  cry,  my  dear,"  said  the  King,  with  his 
kind  heart  showing  in  his  eyes;  "we  must  bow  to  the  will 
of  the  Lord,  who  gives  sad  trials  to  every  one  of  us.  We 
must  think  of  the  good,  and  not  the  evil.  Bless  me,  keep 
your  spirits  up.  Your  son  is  doing  very  well  indeed,  very 
well  indeed,  from  all  I  hear.  Good  chip  of  the  old  block, 
very  good  chip.  Will  cure  my  grandchildren,  as  soon  as 
they  want  it;  and  nobody  is  ever  in  good  health  now." 

"  No,  your  Majesty,  if  you  please,  my  son  is  in  the  Roj^al 
Navy,  fighting  for  his  Country  and  his  King.  And  he  has 
already  captured — " 

"Three  French  frigates.  To  be  sure,  I  know.  Better 
than  curing  three  hundred  people.  Fine  young  officer — 
very  fine  young  officer.  Must  come  to  see  me  when  he  gets 
older.  There,  you  are  laughing!  That's  as  it  should  be. 
Good-bye,  young  ladies.  Forty  miles  to  go  to-night,  and 
very  rough  roads — very  rough  indeed.  Monstrous  pretty 
girls!  Uncommon  glad  that  George  wasn't  here  to  see 
them.     Better  stay  in  the  country — too  good  for  Londoia. 
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ust  be  off;  sha'n't  have  a  bit  o'  sleep  to-night,  because  of 
ieping  the  whole  way  there,  and  then  sure  to  be  late  in 
e  morning-,  not  a  bit  of  breakfast  till  eight  o'clock,  and 
I  the  day  thrown  upside  down !  Darlings,  Darlings — the 
^ht  name  for  them !  But  they  mustn't  come  to  London. 
D.  no,  no.  Too  much  wickedness  there  already.  Very 
ad  George  wasn't  here  to-day !" 

His  Majesty  was  talking,  as  he  always  did,  with  the  firm 
nviction  that  his  words  intended  for  the  public  ear  would 
ach  it,  while  those  addressed,  without  change  of  tone,  to 
mself,  would  be  strictly  private.  But  instead  of  offending 
ly  one,  this  on  the  whole  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  im- 
essed  nine  people  out  of  ten  with  a  strong  and  special  re- 
,rd  for  him,  because  almost  every  one  supposed  himself 
be  admitted  at  first  sight  to  the  inner  confidence  of  the 
ing.  And  to  what  could  he  attribute  this  ?  He  would  do 
s  own  merits  great  demerit  unless  he  attributed  it  to  them, 
id  to  the  King  an  unusual  share  of  sagacity  in  perceiving 
era. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

DOWN  AMONG  THE  DEAD  MEN. 


That  grand  review  at  Shotbury  was  declared  by  all  who 
pk  part  in  it,  or  at  all  understood  the  subject,  to  have  been 
onost  remarkable  and  quite  unparalleled  success.  Not  only 
jl  it  show  what  noble  stuff  there  is  in  Englishmen,  and  how 
iturally  they  take  to  arms,  but  also  it  inspired  with  mar- 
i,\  feeling  and  happy  faith  the  wives  and  mothers  of  all  the 
jllant  warriors  there.  It  would  make  the  blood-stained 
i?pot  cower  upon  his  throne  of  murder,  and  teach  him  the 
iidness  of  invading  any  land  so  fortified. 
However,  Napoleon  failed  to  see  the  matter  in  that  whole- 
sine  light,  and  smiled  a  gi'im  and  unkind  smile  as  he 
'*d  Caryl  Carne's  report  of  those   "left-handed  and  un- 

(ili  manoeuvres."     "One  of  your  Majesty's  feeblest  regi- 

s  would  send  the  whole  of  those  louts  to  the  devil ;  and 

bound  to  impress  once  more,  with  all  deference  to  your 

iiUible  judgment,  the  vast  importance  of  carrying  out  your 

r  nd  designs  at  the  first  moment.     All  is  prepared  on  my 

):t.     One  day's  notice  is  all  I  need." 

io  wrote  Carne ;  and  perhaps  the  truth,  as  usual,  lay  about 
uf-way  between  the  two  opinions.     Even  Carne  was  not 
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admitted  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  liis  master's  scliemes. 
But  to  keep  things  moving  and  men  alert,  the  Emperor 
came  to  the  coast  at  once,  busy  as  he  was  in  Paris,  and 
occupied  for  several  weeks,  with  short  intervals  of  absence, 
the  house  prepared  for  him  near  Boulogne,  wOicnce  he 
watched  and  quickened  the  ripening  of  his  mighty  plans 
against  us. 

Now  Carne  himself,  while  working  with  new  vigour 
and  fresh  enterprise,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  invasion. 
Captain  Stubbard,  stirred  up  now  and  again  by  Mr.  Twera- 
low,  had  thoroughly  searched  all  covered  places,  likely  to 
harbour  gunpowder,  within  at  least  six  miles  of  his  fort, 
that  is  to  say,  all  likely  places,  save  and  except  the  right  one. 
By  doing  this  he  had  done  for  himself — as  regards  sweet  hos- 
X^itality — among  all  the  leading  farmers,  maltsters,  tanners, 
and  millers  for  miles  around.  Even  those  Avhose  premises 
Avere  not  entered,  as  if  they  had  been  Frenchmen,  had  a 
brother-in-law,  or  at  least  a  cousin,  whose  wooden  bars  had 
been  knocked  ui).  And  the  most  atrocious  thing  of  all, 
if  there  could  be  anything  worse  than  Avorst,  was  that  the 
Captain  dined  one  day,  at  a  market-ordinary,  with  Farmer, 
or  you  might  say  Squire,  Hanger — for  the  best  part  of  his 
land  followed  to  him  from  his  father — and  had  rum  and 
water  with  him,  and  spoke  his  health,  and  tucked  Mrs. 
Hanger  up  into  the  shay,  and  rode  alongside  to  guarantee 
them ;  and  then  the  next  day,  on  the  very  same  horse,  up  he 
comes  at  Hanger-dene,  and  overhauls  every  tub  on  the  prem- 
ises, with  a  parchment  as  big  as  a  malt-shovel !  Such  a  man 
was  not  fit  to  lay  a  knife  and  fork  by. 

Some  sense  of  the  harm  he  had  done  to  himself,  without  a 
bit  of  good  to  any  one,  dwelt  heavily  in  the  Captain's  mind, 
as  he  rode  up  slowly  upon  the  most  amiable  of  the  battery- 
horses — for  all  sailors  can  ride,  from  long  practice  on  the 
waves — and  struck  a  stern  stroke,  with  a  stick  like  a  lin- 
stock, upon  the  old  shutter  that  served  for  a  door  and  the 
front  entrance  to  Carne  Castle.  There  used  to  be  a  fine  old 
piece  of  workmanship  in  solid  and  bold  oak  here,  a  door 
divided  in  the  middle — else  no  man  might  swing  it  back— 
and  even  so  pierced  with  a  wicket,  for  small  people  to  get 
through.  That  mighty  door  was  not  Avorn  out,  for  it  was 
not  three  hundred  years  old  yet,  and  therefore  scarcely  in 
middle  life;  but  the  mortgagees  who  had  sacked  the  place 
of  all  that  was  worth  a  sack  to  hold  it,  these  had  a  very, 
fine  offer  for  that  door,  from  a  rich  man  come  out  of  a  dustr 
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in.     And  this  was  one  of  the  many  little  things  that  made 
aryl  Carne  unpleasant. 

"  I  do  not  require  production  of  your  Tvarrant.  The 
hole  place  is  open  to  your  inspection,"'  said  Carne,  vrho 
ad  long"  been  prepared  for  this  visit ;  ' '  open  to  all  the 
inds  and  rains,  and  the  lower  j^art  sometimes  filled  with 
'ater.  The  upper  rooms,  or  rather  the  few  that  remain 
[  them,  are  scarcely  safe  for  a  person  of  any  weight  to  walk 
1,  but  you  are  most  welcome  to  try  them,  if  you  like;  and 
lis  gentleman,  I  think,  might  not  fall  through.  Here  are 
ly  quarters:  not  quite  so  snug  as  my  little  room  at  the 
'idow's ;  but  I  can  offer  you  some  bread  and  cheese,  and  a 
lass  of  country  cider.  The  vaults  or  cellars  have  held  good 
■ine  in  their  time,  but  only  empty  casks  and  broken  bottles 
ow."' 

Captain  Stubbard  had  known  for  many  years  the  silent 
'oes  of  poverty,  and  now  he  observed  ATith  some  good-will 
le  young  man"s  sad  but  haughty  smile.  Then  he  ordered 
is  young  subaltern,  his  battery-mate,  as  he  called  him,  to 
scend  the  broad,  crumbling  staircase,  and  glance  into  the 
ismantled  chambei*s,  while  himself  with  the  third  of  the 
arty — a  trusty  old  gunner — should  inspect  the  cellarage. 

'*"We  will  not  keep  you  long,  sir, ''he  said  to  Carne;  "and 
■  you  are  kind  enough  to  show  us  the  way,  which  is  easily 
)st  in  a  place  of  this  kind,  we  shall  be  all  the  quicker. 
V'ilkins,  when  you  have  done  up  there,  wait  here  for  us. 
hall  we  want  a  light,  sir  T 

*'In  the  winter,  you  could  hardly  do  without  one,  but  at 
lis  time  of  vear,  I  think  vou  mav.  At  anv  rate,  I  will 
ring  a  lantern,  and  we  can  light  it  if  wanted.  But  the 
'uth  is  that  I  know  next  to  nothing  of  those  sepulchral 
laces.  They  would  not  be  very  tempting,  even  without  a 
host, which  they  are  said  to  have." 

*'A  ghost!"'  cried  the  Captain:  ''I  don't  like  that.  Not 
lat  I  have  much  faith  in  them  :  although  one  never  can  be 
ire.  But  at  this  time  of  day —  What  is  it  like  V 
'  "I  have  never  seen  her,  and  am  quite  content  without  it. 
't  is  said  to  be  an  ancestress  of  mine,  a  Lady  Cordelia  Carne, 
"ho  was  murdered,  when  her  husband  was  away,  and  bur- 
■d  down  there,  after  being  thrown  into  the  moat.  The  old 
?ople  say  that  whenever  her  ghost  is  walking,  the  water  of 
le  moat  bursts  in  and  covers  the  floor  of  the  vaults,  that 

le  may  flit  along  it,  as  she  used  to  do.     But  of  course  one 

ust  not  listen  to  that  sort  of  fable." 

X  2 
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'*  Perhaps  you  will  go  in  front,  sir,  because  you  know  the 
way.     It  is  my  duty  to  inspect  these  places ;  and  I  am  devil 
isli  sorry  for  it;  but  my  duty  must  be  done." 

"You  shall  see  every  hole  and  corner,  including-  the  stone 
that  was  put  up  to  commemorate  her  murder  and  keep  her 
quiet.  But  I  should  explain  that  these  vaults  extend  for 
the  entire  length  of  the  building,  except  just  in  the  middle, 
where  we  now  stand.  For  a  few  yards  the  centre  of  the 
building  seems  to  have  never  been  excavated,  as  to  which 
you  will  convince  yourself.  You  may  call  the  cellars  cast 
and  west,  or  right  and  left,  or  north  and  south,  or  uphill 
and  downhill,  or  anything  else,  for  really  they  are  so  much 
alike,  and  partitioned  into  cells  so  much  alike,  that  I  scarce- 
ly know  which  is  which  myself,  coming  suddenly  from  the 
daylight.  But  you  understand  those  things  much  better. 
A  sailor  always  knows  his  bearings.  This  leads  to  the  en- 
trance of  one  set." 

Carne  led  the  Captain  and  old  Gunner  Bob — as  he  was 
called  in  the  battery — along  a  dark  and  narrow  passage, 
whose  mouth  was  browed  with  ivy.  Half-way  through, 
they  found  an  archway  on  the  right-hand  side,  opening  al 
right  angles  into  long  and  badly  lighted  vaults.  In  thij 
arch  there  was  no  door;  but  a  black  step-ladder  (made  oi 
oak,  no  doubt),  very  steep  and  rather  rickety,  was  planted  tc 
tempt  any  venturesome  foot. 
.  ' '  Are  you  sure  this  ladder  is  safe  ?" — the  Captain  was  by  nc 
means  in  love  with  the  look  of  it.  ' '  My  weight  has  increased 
remarkably  in  the  fine  air  of  Springhaven.  If  the  bottoir 
is  rotten,  the  top  won't  help  us." 

"Let  me  go  first.  It  is  my  duty,  as  the  owner;  and  I  hav( 
no  family  dependent  on  me.  My  neck  is  of  no  value,  com- 
pared to  yours,  Captain." 

"How  I  have  mistaken  this  young  man!"  thought  tli( 
brave  yet  prudent  Stubbard.  "I  called  him  a  Fi'enchifiec 
fool,  whereas  he  is  a  downright  Englishman !  I  shall  asli 
him  to  dinner  next  week,  if  Jemima  can  get  a  new  leg  foi 
the  dripping-pan." 

Following  warily,  with  Gunner  Bob  behind  him,  and  nol 
disdaining  the  strong  arm  of  the  owner,  the  Captain  of  Fox 
hill  was  landed  in  the  vault,  and,  being  there,  made  a  strici 
examination.  He  even  poked  his  short  sword  into  the  bung- 
holes  of  three  or  four  empty  barrels,  that  Bob  might  bE; 
satisfied  also  in  his  conscience.  "Matter  of  form,"  he  said, 
"matter  of  form,  sir,  when  we  know  who  people  are;  bui 
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lU  might  have  to  do  it  yourself,  sir,  if  you  were  in  the  ser- 
ce  of  your  King.  You  ought  to  he  that,  Mr.  Carne;  and 
is  not  too  late,  in  such  days  as  these  are,  to  begin.  Take 
Y  advice — such  a  fine  young  man !" 

"Alas,  my  dear  sir,  I  cannot  afford  it.  What  officer  can 
'-e  upon  his  pay  for  a  generation  ?" 

"Gospel  truth!"  cried  the  Captain,  warmly;  "Gospel 
ith !  and  more  than  that — he  must  be  the  last  of  his  gen- 
ition,  or  else  send  his  young  'uns  to  the  workhouse, 
hat  things  I  could  tell  you,  Mr.  Carne!  But  here  we 
e  at  the  end  of  the  vaults ;  all  empty,  as  I  can  certify ;  and 
hope,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  may  live  to  see  them  filled 
th  good  wine,  as  they  used  to  be." 

"Thank  you,  but  there  is  no  hope  of  that.  Shall  we 
ke  the  vaults  of  the  other  end  next,  or  examine  the 
apel,  and  the  outer  buildings — outer  ruins,  I  should  say?" 
"Oh,  a  little  open  air  first,  for  goodness'  sake!"  said  the 
iptain,  going  heavily  up  the  old  steps ;  "I  am  pretty  near- 
choked  with  all  this  mildew.  A  little  fresh  air,  before 
J  undertake  the  other  lot." 

As  soon  as  the  echo  of  their  steps  was  dead,  Charron,  old 
rry,  and  another  man  jumped  down  from  a  loop-hole  into 
B  vault  they  had  left,  piled  up  a  hoarding  at  the  entrance, 
d  with  a  crowbar  swung  back  a  heavy  oak  hatch  in  the 
stings  of  the  outer  w^all.  A  volume  of  water  poured  in 
)m  the  moat,  or  rather  from  the  stream  which  had  once 
pplied  it.  Seeing  this,  they  disappeared  with  a  soft  and 
iasant  chuckle. 

The  owner  kept  Stubbard  such  a  time  among  the  ruins, 
ling  him  some  fine  old  legends,  and  otherwise   leading 
n  in  and  out,  that  when  a  bit  of  food  and  a  glass  of  old 
gnac  was  proposed  by  way  of  interlude,  the  Captain  heart- 
embraced  the  offer.     Then  Carne  conducted  his  three 
itors,  for  Wilkins  had  now  rejoined  them,  into  a  low 
•m  poorly  furnished,  and  regaled  them  beyond  his  promise, 
tare  stuff!"  exclaimed  Stubbard,  with  a  wink  at  Carne. 
h,  I  see  that  free-trade  still  exists.     No  concern  of  mine, 
ept  to  enjoy  its  benefits.    Here's  to  your  very  good  health, 
and  I  am  proud  to  have  made  your  acquaintance." 
Have  another  drop;   it  can  hurt  no  one,"  Carne  de- 
•ed,  and  the  Captain  acquiesced. 

Well,  I  suppose  we  must  finish  our  job,"  the  official 
tor  at  length  pronounced;  "a  matter  of  form,  sir,  and 
)ffence ;  but  we  are  bound  to  carry  out  our  duty.     There 
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is  nothing  left,  except  the  other  lot  of  vaults;  but  the  ligl: 
begins  to  fail  us  for  underground  work.  I  ho^De  they  arc  nc 
so  dark  as  those  we  have  been  through." 

"Just  about  the  same.  You  would  hardly  know  on 
set  from  the  other,  as  I  told  you,  except  for  the  stone  thi 
records  the  murder.  Perhaps  we  had  better  light  the  lai 
tern  now  ?" 

"  By  all  means.  I  don't  half  like  that  story  of  the  lad 
that  walks  on  the  water.  It  does  seem  so  gashly  and  ui 
christian  altogether.  Not  that  I  have  any  fear  of  gliosts- 
not  likely,  for  I  have  never  even  seen  one." 

"  I  have,"  said  Gunner  Bob,  in  a  deep  voice,  which  mac 
them  all  glance  through  the  ivy.  ' '  I  have,  and  a  f earf i 
one  it  were." 

"Don't  be  a  fool.  Bob,"  the  Captain  whispered ;  "  we  don 
want  to  hear  about  that  now.  Allow  me  to  ca-rry  the  lai 
tern,  Mr.  Carne ;  it  throws  such  shadows  from  the  w^ay  yc 
hold  it.     Why,  surely,  this  is  where  we  were  before !" 

"You  might  easily  fancy  so,"  Carne  answered,  smiling 
"  especially  with  a  mind  at  all  excited — " 

"My  mind  is  not  excited,  sir;  not  at  all  excited;  but  i 
calm  as  it  ever  was  in  all  its  life." 

"Then  two  things  will  show  you  that  these  are  the  oth« 
vaults.  The  arch  is  on  your  left  hand,  instead  of  on  yoi 
right" — he  had  brought  them  in  now  from  the  other  end  < 
the  passage — "and  this  entrance,  as  you  see,  has  a  door  i 
it,  which  the  other  had  not.  Perhaps  the  door  is  to  ket 
the  ghost  in" — his  laugh  sounded  hollow,  and  like  a  mod 
ing  challenge  along  the  dark  roof — "for  this  is  the  part  si 
is  supposed  to  walk  in.  But  so  much  for  the  door !  Tl 
money-lenders  have  not  left  us  a  door  that  will  stand  a  goc 
kick.     You  may  find  our  old  doors  in  Wardour  Street." 

As  he  spoke,  he  set  foot  against  the  makeshift  door,  ar 
away  it  went,  as  he  had  predicted.  Crashing  on  the  ste] 
as  it  fell,  it  turned  over,  and  a  great  splash  arose  at  tl 
bottom. 

"Why,  bless  my  heart,  there  is  a  flood  of  water  there 
cried  Stubbard,  peeping  ti'midly  down  the  steps,  on  wliic 
(if  the  light  had  been  clear,  and  that  of  his  mind  in  tl 
same  condition)  he  might  have  seen  the  marks  of  his  ov, 
boots.  "A  flood  of  water,  perhaps  six  feet  deep!  I  ecu 
scarcely  have  believed,  but  for  that  and  the  door,  that  the 
were  not  the  very  vaults  that  we  have  examined.  But  wli 
business  has  the  water  there  ?"  , 
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"No  business  at  all,  any  more  than  we  hare,"  Carne  an- 
swered, ■with  some  rudeness,  for  it  did  not  suit  him  to  en- 
tourage too  warmly  the  friendship  of  Captain  Stubbard; 
"but  I  told  you  that  the  place  becomes  covered  with  water 
svhenever  the  ghost  intends  to  walk.  Probably  there  is  not 
more  than  a  foot  of  water" — there  was  in  fact  about  three 
nches — "and  as  you  are  bound  to  carry  out  your  duty — " 

"My  dear  sir,  I  am  satisfied,  perfectly  satisfied.  Who 
jould  keep  gunpowder  under  water,  or  even  in  a  flooded 
jellar  ?  I  shall  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  reporting  that 
[  searched  Carne  Castle  —  not  of  course  suspiciously,  but 
larrowly,  as  we  are  bound  to  do,  in  execution  of  our  war- 
rant— " 

"If  you  would  not  mind  looking  in  this  direction,"  whis- 
)ered  Carne,  who  could  never  be  contented,  "I  think  I  could 
ihow  you,  just  beyond  the  murder-stone — yes,  and  it  seems 
o  be  coming  towards  us,  as  white  as  a  winding-sheet;  do 
;ome  and  look." 

' '  No,  sir,  no ;  it  is  not  my  duty  " — the  Captain  turned  away, 
vith  his  hair  upon  the  rise.  "I  was  sent  here  to  look  for 
laltpetre.  not  spectres.  No  officer  in  His  Majesty's  service 
lan  be  expected —     Bob  and  Wilkins,  are  you  there  r 

"Yes,  sir,  yes — we  have  had  quite  enough  of  this;  and 
inless  you  give  the  orders — " 

"Here  she  comes,  I  do  declare!"  whispered  Carne,  with 
ixtraordinary  calmness. 

"Bob  and  Wilkins,  give  me  one  arm  each.  Make  for 
laylight  in  close  order.  You  may  be  glad  to  see  your 
grandmother,  young  man ;  but  I  decline  to  have  anything 
o  say  to  her.  Bob  and  Wilkins.  bear  a  hand ;  I  feel  a  little 
ihaky  in  my  lower  timbers.  Run  for  your  lives,  but  don't 
eave  me  behind.  Run,  lads,  like  the  very  devil!"  For  a 
^roan  of  sepulchral  depth,  and  big  enough  to  lift  a  granite 
ombstone,  issued  from  the  vault,  and  wailed  along  the  som- 
)re  archway.  All  the  Artillerymen  fled,  as  if  the  muzzle  of 
heir  biggest  gun  was  slewed  upon  them,  and  very  soon  the 
ound  of  horses'  heels,  urged  at  a  perilous  pace  down  the 
lill,  rang  back  as  the  echo  of  that  grand  groan. 

"I  think  I  did  that  pretty  well,  my  Captain,"  cried  Char- 
'on,  ascending  from  the  vault  with  drippiug  boots;  "I  de- 
erve  a  glass  of  Cognac,  if  they  have  left  me  any.  Happy 
s  Stoobar  that  he  was  contented,  without  breaking  his  neck 
it  the  inspector's  step." 

"  He  has  satisfied  his  couscieucaj"  Cavue  fuis^vered,  grim- 
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ly;  "yet  it  cannot  be  blameless,  to  make  him  run  so  fast. 
I  am  f^lad  we  have  been  saved  from  killing  them.  It  would 
have  been  hard  to  know  what  to  do  next.  But  he  will  never 
trouble  us  here  again." 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

FATHER    AND     CHILD. 


**  Tell  Miss  Faith, when  she  comes  in,  that  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  her,"  said  Admiral  Darling  to  his  trusty  butler,  one 
hot  afternoon  in  August.  He  had  just  come  home  from  a 
long,  rough  ride,  to  spend  at  least  one  day  in  his  own  house, 
and  after  overhauling  his  correspondence,  went  into  the  din- 
ing-room, as  the  coolest  in  the  house,  to  refresh  himself  a 
little  with  a  glass  of  light  wine  before  going  up  to  dress  for 
dinner.  There  he  sat  in  an  arm-chair,  and  looked  at  his 
hands,  w^hich  were  browned  by  the  sun,  and  trembling  from 
a  long  period  of  heavy  work  and  light  sleep.  He  was  get- 
ting too  old  to  endure  it  with  impunity,  yet  angry  with  him- 
self for  showing  it.    But  he  was  not  thinking  of  himself  alone. 

"I  hope  she  will  be  sensible" — he  was  talking  to  himself, 
as  elderly  people  are  apt  to  do,  especially  after  being  left  to 
themselves ;  "I  hope  she  will  see  the  folly  of  it — of  living  all 
her  life  as  the  bride  of  a  ghost;  and  herself  such  a  beautiful, 
cheerful  darling!  Loving,  warm-hearted,  sweet-tempered, 
adoring  children,  and  adored  by  them;  obedient,  gentle— I 
can't  think  of  anything  good  that  she  hasn't  got,  except 
common-sense.  And  even  for  that,  I  like  her  all  the  more; 
because  it  is  so  different  from  all  the  other  girls.  They  have 
got  too  much — one  lover  out  of  sight,  even  for  a  month  op 
two,  gone  fighting  for  his  Country,  what  do  they  do  but  take 
up  with  another,  as  I  very  greatly  fear  our  Dolly  would  ? 
But  Faith —     Why,  my  darling,  how  well  you  look !" 

"How  I  wish  that  I  could  say  the  same  of  you,  dear  fa- 
ther!" said  the  lovely  young  woman,  while  kissing  him,  and 
smoothing  with  her  soft  hand  his  wrinkled  forehead;  "you 
never  used  to  have  these  little  tucks  and  gathers  here.  I 
would  rather  almost  that  the  French  should  come  and  de- 
vour us  all,  than  see  my  father,  whenever  we  do  see  him, 
once  in  a  month,  say,  gauffred  like  this — as  their  laundresse* 
do  it— and  getting  reduced  to  the  Classical  shape,  so  that  1 
can  put  one  arm  round  him."  1 
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"My  darling,"  said  the  Admiral,  tkougli  proud  at  heart 
of  the  considerable  reduction  of  his  stomach,  "you  should 
not  say  such  things  to  me,  to  remind  me  how  very  old  I  am '/'' 

Fathers  are  crafty,  and  daughters  childish,  as  behooves  the 
both  of  them.  The  Admiral  knew,  as  well  as  if  he  had 
ordered  it,  what  Faith  would  do.  And  she  must  have  per- 
ceived his  depth,  if  only  she  had  taken  a  moment  to  think  of 
it.  Because  when  she  plumped,  like  a  child,  into  his  arms, 
how  came  his  arms  to  be  so  wide  open  ?  and  when  two  great 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  how  sprang  his  handkerchief 
so  impromptu  out  from  beneath  his  braided  lappet  ? 

"Tell  me  what  harm  I  have  done,"  she  asked,  with  a 
bright  smile  dawning  through  the  dew  of  her  dark  eyes; 
"what  have  I  done  to  vex  you,  father,  that  you  say  things 
fit  to  make  me  cry  ?  And  yet  I  ought  to  laugh,  because  I 
know  so  well  that  you  are  only  fishing  for  compliments. 
You  are  getting  so  active  that  I  shall  be  frightened  to  go 
for  a  walk  or  a  ride  with  you.  Only  I  do  love  to  see  you 
look  fat,  and  your  darling  forehead  smooth  and  white." 

"  My  dear  child,  I  must  get  up  my  substance.  This  very 
day  I  begin  in  earnest.  Because  I  am  to  be  a  great  man, 
Faith.  How  would  you  like  to  have  to  call  me  '  Sir 
Charles'  ?" 

' '  Not  at  all,  darling ;  except  when  you  deserve  it,  by  being 
cross  to  me;  and  that  never,  never  happens.  I  wish  there 
was  more  chance  of  it." 

"Well,  dear,  if  you  won't,  the  other  people  must;  for  His 
Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  turn  me  into  a  Bar- 
onet. He  says  that  I  have  earned  it;  and  perhaps  I  have; 
at  any  rate,  he  put  it  so  nicely  that  without  being  churlish 
I  could  not  refuse.  And  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  Frank, 
I  hope,  by  bringing  him  back  from  his  democratic  stuff. 
J'o  myself  it  is  useless;  but  my  children  ought  to  like  it." 
1  "And  so  they  will,  father,  for  your  own  dear  sake.  Let 
me  be  the  first  to  salute  you,  father.  Oh,  Dolly  will  be  in 
5uch  a  rage  because  you  told  me,  without  telling  her!" 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  said  the  Admiral,  simply;  "I 
jim  afraid  that  I  shall  get  in  for  it.  However,  I  have  a 
•ight  to  please  myself,  and  you  need  not  tell  her  until  I  do. 
But  that  is  not  all  my  news,  and  not  by  any  means  the  best 
)f  it.  The  King  was  reminded,  the  other  day,  of  all  that  he 
md  his  family  owe  to  the  late  Sir  Edmond  Scudamore,  and 
)etter  late  than  never,  he  has  ordered  your  governess,  as  he 
•ailed  her,  to  be  put  on  the  list  for  a  pension  of  £300  a  year. 
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Nothing  that  once  gets  into  his  head  can  ever  be  got  out 
of  it,  and  he  was  shocked  at  seeing  his  old  physician's  widow 
*  gone  out  as  a  governess — gone  out  as  a  governess— great 
disgrace  to  the  royal  family!'  I  am  very  glad  that  it  hap- 
pened so." 

"And  so  am  I.  She  ought  to  have  had  it  long  and  long 
ago,  especially  after  the  sad  misfortune  of  her  husband. 
You  will  let  me  tell  her  ?     It  will  be  such  a  pleasure." 

"Certainly,  my  dear ;  you  are  the  very  one  to  do  it.  Tell 
her  that  her  eldest  pupil  is  come  with  a  little  jiiece  of  news 
for  her;  it  will  make  her  smile — she  has  a  very  pretty  smile, 
w^liich  reminds  me  of  the  gallant  Blyth.  And  now,  my 
child,  the  third  piece  of  news  concerns  yourself — your  good, 
and  dutiful,  and  exceedingly  sensible  self.  Ahem!"  cried 
the  Admiral,  as  he  always  did, when  he  feared  that  he  might 
have  overstepped  the  truth. 

"I  know  what  it  is;  you  need  not  tell  me,"  Faith  an- 
swered, confirming  his  fear  at  once.  "  It  is  no  use,  father ;  it 
is  no  good  at  all — unless  you  intend  to  forget  your  own 
promise." 

"  That  I  shall  never  do,"  he  replied,  while  looking  at  her 
sadly;  "no,  my  dear  child,  I  shall  never  attempt  to  drive 
instead  of  lead  you.  But  you  have  not  heard  me  out  as  yet. 
You  don't  even  know  who  it  is  I  mean." 

"Oh  yes,  I  do;  I  know  well  enough,  father.  I  am  not 
like  Dolly,  universally  admired.  Because  I  do  not  want  to 
be.  You  mean  Lord  Dashville— can  you  tell  me  that  you 
don't  ?" 

"No,  my  dear" — Sir  Charles  was  a  little  surprised  that 
Faith  should  be  so  quick,  for  (like  most  people  of  gentle 
nature)  she  was  taken  to  be  slow,  because  she  never  snapped— 
"I  cannot  deny  that  it  is  Lord  Dashville,  because  that  is 
the  man,  and  no  other.  But  how  you  could  tell  surpasses 
me,  and  it  shows  that  he  must  be  very  often  in  your  mind :" 
the  Admiral  thought  he  had  caught  her  there.  "  Now  can 
you  say  anything  against  him  ?  Is  he  not  honest,  manly, 
single-minded,  faithful  as  yourself,  I  do  believe,  good-look- 
ing, well-bred,  a  Tory,  and  a  gentleman,  certain  to  make 
any  w^oman  happy  whom  he  loves  ?  Can  you  say  a  syllable 
against  all  that  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Faith — a  very  long,  slow  "no,"  as  if  she 
only  wished  she  could  say  something  hard  about  him. 

"Very  well,"  her  father  went  on,  with  triumph,  "and  can 
you  deny  that  he  is  just  the  person  you  might  have  taken 
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a  gr^Sit  liking  to — fallen  in  love  vritb,  as  they  call  it— if 
only  he  had  come  before  your  mind  was  full  of  somebody 
else— a  very  fine  young  fellow,  no  doubt;  but — my  darling, 
I  won' t  say  a  word  against  him,  only  you  know  what  I  mean 
too  well.  And  are  you  forever  to  be  like  a  nun  because  it 
has  pleased  the  Lord  to  take  him  from  you  V 

"Lord  Dashville  has  not  advanced  himself  in  .my  good 
opinion,  if  he  cares  for  that,"  said  Faith,  starting  sideways, 
as  a  woman  always  does,  from  the  direct  issue,  ''by  goiug 
to  you,  when  I  declined  to  have  anything  more  to  say  to  him. " 

"  My  dear,  you  are  unjust,"  replied  Sir  Charles ;  "  not  pur- 
posely, I  know,  for  you  are  the  most  upright  darling  that 
can  be,  in  general.  But  you  accuse  young  Dashville  of  what 
he  never  did.  It  was  his  good  mother,  the  Countess  of 
Blankton,  a  most  kind-hearted  and  lady-like  pei*son,  without 
any  nonsense  about  her,  who  gave  me  the  best  cup  of  tea 
I  ever  tasted,  and  spoke  with  the  very  best  feeling  possible. 
She  put  it  so  sweetly  that  I  only  wish  you  could  have  been 
there  to  hear  her." 

"Father,  what  is  the  good  of  it  all?  You  hate  turn- 
coats even  worse  than  traitors.  Would  you  like  your  daugh- 
ter to  be  one  ?  And  when  she  would  seem  to  have  turned 
her  coat — for  the  ladies  wear  coats  now,  the  horrid  ugly 
things  I — for  the  sake  of  i)osition,  and  title,  and  all  that.  If 
Lord  Dashville  had  been  a  poor  man,  with  his  own  way  to 
make  in  the  world,  a  plain  Mister,  there  might  have  been 
more  to  be  said  for  it.  But  to  think  that  I  should  throw 
over  my  poor  darling  because  he  will  come  home  without 
a  penny,  and  perhaps  tattoed,  but  at  any  rate  turned  black, 
for  the  sake  of  a  coronet,  and  a  heaj)  of  gold — oh,  father,  I 
shall  break  down,  if  you  go  on  sol" 

' '  My  dear  girl,  I  will  not  say  a  word  to  vex  you.  But  you 
are  famous  for  common-sense,  as  well  as  every  other  good 
quality,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  employ  just  a  little  of  it. 
Can  you  bear  me  to  speak  of  your  trouble,  darling  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  I  am  so  well  accustomed  to  it  now ;  and  I  know 
that  it  is  nothing  compared  to  what  thousands  of  people  have 
to  bear.  Sometimes  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  giving  way 
to  it." 

"You  do  not  give  way  to  it,  Faith.  No  person  can  possi- 
bly say  that  of  you.  You  are  my  brave,  unselfish,  cheerful 
sweet-natured,  upright,  and  loving  child.  Nobody  knows, 
but  you  and  I — and  perhaps  I  know  it  even  more  than  you 
do — the  greatness  of  the  self-command  you  use,  to  be  pleasant 
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and  ffay  and  agreeable,  simply  for  the  sake  of  tliose  around 
you." 

"Then,  father,"  cried  Faith,  who  was  surprised  at  this, 
for  the  Admiral  had  never  said  a  word  about  such  mat- 
ters, *'you  think,  after  all,  that  I  am — that  I  am  almost  as 
good  as  Dolly !" 

"You  jealous  little  vixen,  I  shall  recall  every  word  I  have 
said  in  your  favour!  My  child,  and  my  pride,  you  are  not 
only  as  good  as  Dolly,  but  my  best  hope  is  that  when  Dolly 
grows  older  she  may  be  like  you.  Don't  cry,  darling;  I  can't 
stand  crying,  when  it  comes  from  eyes  that  so  seldom  do  it. 
And  now  that  you  know  what  I  think  of  you,  allow  me  to 
think  a  little  for  you.  I  have  some  right  to  interfere  in 
your  life ;  you  will  allow  that — won't  you  ?" 

' '  Father,  you  have  all  right,  and  a  thousand  times  as 
much,  because  you  are  so  gentle  about  using  it." 

"I  calls  that  bad  English,  as  Zeb  Tugwell  says  when  he 
doesn't  want  to  understand  a  thing.  But,  my  pretty  dear, 
you  must  remember  that  you  will  not  have  a  father  always. 
Who  will  look  after  you,  when  I  am  gone,  except  the  Al- 
mighty ? — and  He  does  not  do  it,  except  for  the  few  who  look 
after  themselves.  It  is  my  duty  to  consider  these  points, 
and  they  override  sentimentality.  To  me  it  is  nothing  that 
Dashville  will  be  an  Earl,  and  a  man  of  great  influence,  if 
lie  keeps  up  his  present  high  character;  but  it  is  something 
to  me  that  I  find  him  modest,  truthful,  not  led  away  by 
phantoms,  a  gentleman — which  is  more  than  a  nobleman — 
and  with  his  whole  heart  given  to  my  dear  child  Faith." 

Faith  sighed  heavily,  partly  for  herself,  but  mainly,  per- 
haps, for  the  sake  of  a  fine  heart  sadly  thrown  away  on  her. 
"I  believe  he  is  all  that,"  she  said. 

"In  that  case,  what  more  can  you  have?"  pursued  the 
triumphant  Admiral.  "  It  is  one  of  the  clearest  things  I  ever 
knew,  and  one  of  the  most  consistent" — consistent  was 
great  word  in  those  days — "as  well  as  in  every  way  de 
sirable.  Consider,  not  yourself — which  you  never  do — but 
the  state  of  the  Country,  and  of  Dolly.  They  have  made  me 
a  baronet,  for  being  away  from  home  nearly  every  night  of 
my  life ;  and  if  I  had  Dashville  to  see  to  things  here,  I  might 
stay  away  long  enough  to  be  a  lord  myself,  like  my  late 
middy  the  present  Duke  of  Bronte." 

Faith  laughed  heartily.  "You  call  me  jealous!  My 
dear  father,  I  know  that  you  could  have  done  a  great  deal 
more  than  Lord  Nelson  has,  because  he  learned  all  that  he 
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knows  from  you.  And  now  who  is  it  that  really  defends  the 
whole  south  coast  of  England  against  the  French  ?  Is  it 
Lord  Nelson  !  He  has  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  look  after 
their  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Admiral  Cornwallis  and 
Sir  Charles  Darling  are  the  real  defendei^  of  England.'' 

"Xo,  my  dear,  you  must  never  say  that,  except  of  course 
in  private.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  it,  but  it  would  be 
[aughed  at  in  the  present  condition  of  the  public  mind. 
Eistory  may  do  me  justice,  but  after  all  it  is  immaterial. 
^  man  who  does  his  duty  should  be  indifferent  to  the  opin- 
on  of  the  public,  which  begins  more  and  more  to  be  formed 
'ess  by  fact  than  by  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  But  let  us 
'eturn  to  more  important  matters.  You  are  now  in  a  very 
sensible  franne  of  mind.  You  see  what  my  wishes  are  about 
rou.  and  how  reasonable  they  ai*e.  I  should  be  so  happy. 
ny  darling  child,  if  you  would  consider  them  sensibly,  and 
^ield  some  little  of  your  romantic  views.  I  would  not  ask 
rou  unless  I  were  sure  that  this  man  loves  you  as  you  de- 
>erve,  and  in  his  own  character  deserves  your  love." 

"Then,  father,  will  this  content  you,  dear?  Unless  I 
lear  something  of  Erie  Twemlow,  to  show  that  he  is  liv- 
ng,  and  still  holds  to  me,  in  the  coui^se  of  another  twelve- 
nonth.  Lord  Dashville,  or  anybody  else,  may  try — may  try 

0  take  his  place  with  me.  Only  I  must  not  be  worried— 
'.  mean,  I  must  not  hear  another  word  about  it,  until  the 
ime  has  quite  expired.'' 

"It  is  a  very  poor  concession,  Faith.  Surely  you  might 
ay  half  a  year.     Consider,  it  is  nearly  three  yeai^  now — '' 

"Xo,  papa,  I  should  despise  myself  if  I  were  so  unjust  to 
me  so  unlucky.  And  I  only  go  so  much  from  my  own 
vishes  because  you  are  such  a  dear  and  good  father.     Not 

1  bit  of  it  for  Lord  Dashville's  sake." 

"Well,  my  poor  darling,"  the  Admiral  replied,  for  ho 
iaw  that  she  was  upon  the  brink  of  tears,  and  might  hate 
Lord  Dashville  if  further  urged,  "half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
18  bread.  If  Dashville  is  worthy  of  your  constant  heart, 
le  will  stand  this  long  trial  of  his  constancy.  This  is  the 
enth  day  of  August,  1S04.  I  hope  that  the  Lord  may  be 
)leased  to  spare  me  till  the  10th  of  August,  1S05.  High 
ime  for  them  to  come  and  lav  the  cloth.  I  am  as  huugry 
rS  a  hunter,' 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

CATAMARANS. 

Napoleon  had  shown  no  joroper  dread  of  the  valiant 
British  volunteers,  but  kept  his  festival  in  August,  and  car- 
vied  on  liis  seaside  plans,  as  if  there  ^vere  no  such  fellows. 
Not  content  with  that,  he  even  flouted  our  blockading  fleet 
by  coming  out  to  look  at  them.  And  if  one  of  our  frigates 
liad  shot  straight,  she  might  have  saved  millions  of  lives 
and  billions  of  money,  at  the  cost  of  one  greatly  bad  life. 
But  the  poor  ship  knew  not  her  opportunity,  or  she  would 
rather  have  gone  to  the  bottom  than  waste  it. 

Now  the  French  made  much  of  this  affair,  according  to 
their  nature;  and  histories  of  it,  full  of  life  and  growth, ran 
swiftly  along  the  shallow  shore,  and  even  to  Paris,  the  navel 
of  the  earth.  Frenchmen  of  letters — or  rather  of  papers- 
declared  that  all  England  was  smitten  with  dismay;  and  so 
she  might  have  been,  if  she  had  heard  of  it.  But  as  our 
neighbours  went  home  again,  as  soon  as  the  water  was  six 
fathoms  deep,  few  Englishmen  knew  that  they  had  tried  to 
smell  a  little  of  the  sea-breeze,  outside  the  smell  of  their  in- 
shore powder.  They  were  pleased  to  get  ashore  again,  and 
talk  it  over,  with  vivid  description  of  the  things  that  did  not 
happen. 

"Such  scenes  as  these  tended  much  to  agitate  England," 
writes  a  great  French  historian.  "The  British  Press,  ar- 
rogant and  calumnious,  as  the  Press  always  is  in  a  free 
country,  railed  much  at  Napoleon  and  his  preparations;  but 
railed  as  one  who  trembles  at  that  which  he  would  fain  ex- 
hibit as  the  object  of  his  laughter."  It  may  have  been  s<^ 
but  it  is  not  to  be  seen  in  any  serious  journal  of  that  time. 
He  seems  to  have  confounded  coarse  caricaturists  with  re- 
fined and  thoughtful  journalists,  even  as,  in  the  account  of 
that  inshore  skirmish,  he  turns  a  gun-brig  into  a  British 
frigate.     However,  such  matters  are  too  large  for  us. 

It  was  resolved  at  any  rate  to  try  some  sort  of  a  hit  at  all 
these  very  gallant  Frenchmen,  moored  under  their  own  bat- 
teries, and  making  horse-marines  of  themselves,  whenever 
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Neptune,  the  fatlier  of  the  horse,  permitted.  The  jolly  Eng- 
lish tax's,  riding  well  upon  the  waves,  sent  many  a  broad 
grin  through  a  spy-glass  at  Muncher  Crappo  tugging  hard 
to  get  his  nag  into  his  gun-boat  and  then  to  get  him  out 
again,  because  his  present  set  of  shoes  would  not  be  worn 
out  in  England.  Every  sailor  loves  a  horse,  regarding  him 
as  a  boat  on  legs,  and  therefore  knowing  more  about  him 
tlian  any  landlubber  may  feign  to  know. 

But  although  they  would  have  been  loath  to  train  a  gun 
on  the  noble  animal, who  was  duly  kept  beyond  their  I'ange, 
all  the  British  sailors  longed  to  have  a  bout  with  the  double 
tier  of  hostile  craft  moored  off  the  shore  within  shelter  of 
French  batteries.  Every  day  they  could  reckon  at  least 
two  hundred  sail  of  every  kind  of  rig  invented  since  the 
time  of  Noah,  but  all  prepared  to  destroy  instead  of  suc- 
couring the  godly.  It  was  truly  grievous  to  see  them  there, 
and  not  be  able  to  get  at  them,  for  no  ship  of  the  line  or 
even  frigate  could  get  near  enough  to  tackle  them.  Then 
the  British  Admiral,  Lord  Keith,  resolved  after  much  con- 
sultation to  try  what  could  be  done  vrith  fire-ships. 

Blyth  Scudamore,  now  in  command  of  the  Blonde,  had 
done  much  excellent  service,  in  cutting  off  stragglers  from 
the  French  flotilla,  and  driving  ashore  near  Vimereux  some 
prames  and  luggers  coming  from  Ostend.  He  began  to 
know  the  French  coast  and  the  run  of  the  shoals  like  a 
native  pilot;  for  the  post  of  the  Blonde,  and  some  other 
light  ships,  was  between  the  blockading  fleet  and  the  block- 
aded, where  perpetual  vigilance  was  needed.  This  sharp 
service  was  the  very  thing  required  to  improve  his  charac- 
ter, to  stamp  it  with  decision  and  self-reliance,  and  to  burn- 
ish his  quiet,  contemplative  vein  with  the  very  frequent 
friction  of  the  tricks  of  mankind.  These  he  now  was  strict- 
ly bound  not  to  study,  but  anticipate,  taking  it  as  first  postu- 
late that  every  one  would  cheat  him,  if  permitted.  To  a 
scrimpy  and  screwy  man,  of  the  type  most  abundant,  such  a 
position  would  have  done  a  deal  of  harm,  shutting  him  up 
into  his  own  shell  harder,  and  flinting  its  muricated  horns 
against  the  world.  But  with  the  gentle  Scuddy,  as  the  boys 
at  school  had  called  him,  the  process  of  hardening  was  bene- 
ficial, as  it  is  with  pure  gold,  which  cannot  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  human  race  until  it  has  been  reduced  by 
them  at  least  to  the  mark  of  their  twenty  carats. 

And  now  it  was  a  fine  thing  for  Scudamore — even  as  a 
ni:ui  too  philanthropic  was  strengthened  in  his  moral  tone 
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(as  liis  wife  found  out)  by  being  compelled  to  discharge  the 
least  pleasant  of  the  duties  of  a  county  sheriff — or  if  not  a 
fine  thing,  at  least  it  was  a  wholesome  and  durable  correc- 
tive to  all  excess  of  lenience,  that  duty  to  his  country  and 
mankind  compelled  the  gentle  Scuddy  to  conduct  the  west- 
ern division  of  this  night-attack. 

At  this  time  there  was  in  the  public  mind,  which  is  quite 
of  full  feminine  agility,  a  strong  prejudice  against  the  use 
of  fii'e-ships.  Red-hot  cannon-balls,  and  slirapnel,langrage, 
chain-shot,  and  Greek-fire— these  and  the  like  were  all  fair 
warfare,  and  France  might  use  them  freely.  But  England 
(which  never  is  allowed  to  do,  Avithout  hooting  and  execra- 
tion, what  every  other  country  does  with  loud  applause) — 
England  must  rather  burn  off  her  right  hand  than  send  a  fire- 
ship  against  the  ships  full  of  fire  for  her  houses,  her  cot- 
tages, and  churches.  Lord  Keith  had  the  sense  to  laugh  at 
ail  that  stuff,  but  he  had  not  the  grand  mechanical  powers 
which  have  now  enabled  the  human  race,  not  to  go,  but  to 
send  one  another  to  the  stars.  A  clumsy  affair  called  a 
catamaran,  the  acephalous  ancestor  of  the  torpedo,  w^as  ex- 
pected to  relieve  the  sea  of  some  thousands  of  people  who  had 
no  business  there.  This  catamaran  was  a  water-proof  box 
about  twenty  feet  long,  and  four  feet  wide,  narrowed  at  the 
ends,  like  a  coffin  for  a  giant.  It  was  filled  with  gunpow- 
der, and  ballasted  so  that  its  lid,  or  deck,  was  almost  awash; 
and  near  its  stern  was  a  box  containing  clock  movements 
that  would  go  for  about  ten  minutes,  upon  the  withdrawal 
of  a  peg  outside,  and  then  would  draw  a  trigger  and  ex- 
plode the  charge.  This  wondrous  creature  had  neither  oar 
nor  sail,  but  demanded  to  be  towed  to  the  tideward  of  the 
enemy,  then  have  the  death-watch  set  going,  and  be  cast 
adrift  within  hail  of  the  enemy's  line.  Then  as  soon  as  it 
came  across  their  mooring  cables,  its  duty  was  to  slide  for  a 
little  way  along  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  lay  hold  of  them 
kindly  with  its  long  tail,  which  consisted  of  a  series  of 
grappling-hooks  buoyed  with  cork,  and  then  bringing  up 
smartly  alongside  of  the  gun-boats,  blow  itself  up,  and  carry 
them  up  with  it.  How  many  there  were  of  these  catama- 
rans is  not  quite  certain,  but  perhaps  about  a  score,  the  inten- 
tion being  to  have  ten  times  as  many,  on  the  next  occa- 
sion, if  these  did  well.  And  no  doubt  they  would  have  done 
Avell,  if  permitted;  but  they  failed  of  their  purpose,  like  the 
great  Guy  Fawkes,  because  they  were  prevented. 

For  the  French,  by  means  of  treacherous  agents — of  whom 
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)ei'liaps  Caryl  Carne  was  one,  tliough  liis  name  does  not 
i,ppear  in  the  despatches— knew  all  about  this  neat  little 
cheme  beforehand,  and  set  their  w  its  at  work  to  defeat  it. 
►loreover,  they  knew  that  there  were  four  fire-ships,  one  of 
vrliicli  was  the  Peggy  of  Springhaven,  intended  to  add  to 
he  consternation  and  destruction  wrought  by  the  catamarans. 
5ut  they  did  not  know  that,  by  some  irony  of  fate,  the  least 
destructive  and  most  gentle  of  mankind  was  ordered  to  take 

leading  part  in  shattering  man,  and  horse,  and  even  good 
!ogs,  into  vapours. 

Many  quiet  horses,  and  sweet-natured  dogs,  whose  want 
f  breeding  had  improved  their  manners,  lived  in  this  part 
f  the  great  flotilla,  and  were  satisfied  to  have  their  home 
•rliere  it  pleased  tlie  Lord  to  feed  them.  Tlie  horses  were 
3d  to  feed  out  of  the  guns,  that  they  might  not  be  afraid  of 
liem ;  and  they  struggled  against  early  prejudice,  to  like 
rood  as  well  as  grass,  and  to  get  sea-legs.  Man  put  them 
ere  to  suit  his  own  ideas ;  of  that  they  were  quite  aware, 
nd  took  it  kindly,  acceptmg  superior  powers,  and  inferior 
se  of  them,  without  a  shade  of  question  in  their  eyes.  To 
leir  innocent  minds  it  was  never  brought  home  that  they 
^ere  tethered  here,  and  cropping  clots  instead  of  clover,  for 
le  purpose  of  inspiring  in  their  timid  friends  ashore  the 
anfidence  a  horse  reposes  in  a  brother  horse,  but  very  wisely 
oubts  about  investing  in  mankind.  For  instance,  when- 
ver  a  wild  young  animal,  a  new  recruit  for  the  cavalry,  was 
aled  against  his  judgment  by  a  man  on  either  side  to  the 
ollow-sounding  gangway  over  dancing  dei)th  of  peril,  these 
eteran  salts  of  horses  would  assure  him,  with  a  neigh  from 
le  billowy  distance, that  they  were  not  drowned  yet,  but  were 
alking  on  a  sort  of  gate,  and  got  their  victuals  regular.  On 
le  otlier  hand,  as  to  the  presence  of  the  dogs,  that  requires 
o  explanation.  Was  there  ever  a  time  or  place  in  which  a 
pg grudged  his  sprightly  and  disinterested  service,  or  failed 
'>  do  his  best  wlien  called  upon?  Tliese  French  dogs, 
jhom  the  mildest  English  mastiff  would  have  looked  upon, 
!?  rather  would  have  shut  his  eyes  at,  as  a  lot  of  curs  be- 
'W  contempt, w^ere  as  full  of  fine  ardour  for  their  cause  and 
)untry  as  any  noble  hound  that  ever  sate  like  a  statue  on 
marble  terrace. 

On  the  first  of  October  all  was  ready  for  this  audacious 
.  uibbing  of  the  hornet's  nest,  and  the  fleet  of  investment 
li^hich  kept  its  distance  according  to  the  weather  and  the 
"les)  stood  in,  not  bodily  so  as  to  arouse  excitement,  but  a 
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ship  at  a  time  sidling  in  towards  the  coast,  and  traversing  ono 
another's  track,  as  if  they  were  simply  exchanging  stations. 
Tlie  French  pretended  to  take  no  heed,  and  did  not  call  in  a 
single  scouting  craft,  but  showed  every  sign  of  having  all 
eyes  shut.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  that  night,  by  rea- 
son perhaps  of  the  weather;  but  the  following  night  being 
favourable,  and  the  British  fleet  brought  as  nigh  as  it  durst 
come,  the  four  fire-ships  were  despatched  after  dark,  when 
the  enemy  was  likely  to  be  engaged  with  supper.  The  sky 
was  conveniently  overcast,  with  a  faint  light  wandering  here 
and  there,  from  the  lift  of  the  horizon,  just  enough  to  show 
the  rig  of  a  vessel  and  her  length,  at  a  distance  of  about  s 
hundred  yards.  Nothing  could  be  better — thought  the  Eng 
lishmen;  and  the  French  were  of  that  opinion  too,  espe- 
cially as  Nelson  was  not  there. 

Scudamore  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  loose  adventure 
of  the  fire-ships,  the  object  of  which  was  to  huddle  togeth- 
er this  advanced  part  of  the  flotilla,  so  that  the  catamarans 
might  sweep  unseen  into  a  goodly  thicket  of  vessels,  and 
shatter  at  least  half  a  dozen  at  once. 

But  somehow  the  scheme  was  not  well  carried  out,  though 
it  looked  very  nice  upon  paper.     One  very  great  drawback, 
to  begin  with,  was  that  the  enemy  were  quite  aware  of  all 
our  kind  intentions;  and  another  scarcely  less  fatal  was  the 
want  of  punctuality  on  our  part.     All  the  floating  coffins 
should  have  come  together,  like  a  funeral  of  fifty  from  a 
colliery;  but  instead  of  that  they  dribbled  in  one  by  one,  r 
and  were  cast  off  by  their  tow-boats  promiscuously.     Scud-  * 
amore  did  his  part  well  enough,  though  the  whole  thing 
went  against  his  grain,  and  the  four  catamarans  under  his 
direction  were  the  only  ones  that  did  their  duty.     The  boats™ 
of  the  Blonde  had  these  in  tow,  and  cast  them  off  handlj 
somely  at  the  proper  distance,  and  drew  the  plugs  which 
set  their  clock-springs  going.     But  even  of  these  four  onljj 
two  exploded,  although  the  clocks  were  not  American,  and 
those  two  made  a  tremendous  noise,  but  only  singed  a  fe\v 
French  beards  oflP.     Except,  indeed,  that  a  fine  old  horse 
with  a  white  Roman  nose  and  a  bright  chestnut  mane,  whc 
was  living  in  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  broke  his  halter  aiic 
rushed  up  to  the  bows,  and  gave  vent  to  his  amazement  a£ 
if  he  had  been  gifted  with  a  trumpet. 

Hereupon  a  dog,  loath  to  be  behind  the  times,  scampered  uj 
to  his  side,  and  with  his  forefeet  on  the  gunwale,  contributed 
a  howl  of  incalculable  length  and  unfathomable  sadness,    W 
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In  the  hurly  of  the  combat  and  confusion  of  the  night, 
ith  the  dimness  streaked  -with  tumult,  and  the  water  gash- 
[  \Yitli  fire,  that  horse  and  this  dog  might  have  gone  on 
i*ever.  bewailing  the  nature  of  the  sons  of  men,  unless  a 
»ecial  fortune  had  put  power  into  their  mouths.  One  of 
:e  fire-ships,  as  scandal  did  declare,  was  that  very  ancient 
b  indeed — that  could  not  float  on  its  bottom — the  Peggy 

Springhaven,  bought  at  thrice  her  value,  through  the 
fluence  of  Admiral  Darling.  If  one  has  to  meet  every 
.lumny  that  arises,  and  deal  with  it  before  going  further, 
.6  battle  that  lasted  for  a  fortnight  and  then  turned  into 
I  earthquake  would  be  a  quick  affair  compared  with  the 
le  now  in  progress.  Enough  that  the  Peggy  proved  by 
e  light  she  gave,  and  her  grand  style  of  burning  to  the 
ater  s  edge  before  she  blew  up,  that  she  was  worth  at  least 
e  hundred  pounds  Widow  Shanks  received  for  her.  She 
irtled  the  French  more  than  any  of  the  othei's,  and  the 
roDg  light  she  afforded  in  her  last  moments  shone  redly 
I  the  anguish  of  that  poor  hoi'se  and  dog.  There  was  no 
in.  of  any  one  to  help  them,  and  the  flames  in  the  back- 
'ound  redoubled  their  woe. 

Now  this  apparently  deserted  prame.  near  the  centre  of 
e  line,  was  the  Ville  de  Mayence ;  and  the  flag  of  Rear- 
dmiral  Lacrosse  was  even  now  flying  at  her  peak.  '*  We 
ust  have  her.  my  lads."  cried  Scudamore,  who  was  won- 
■ring  what  to  do  next,  until  he  descried  the  horse  and  dog 
id  that  fine  flag;  ''let  us  board  her, and  make  off  with  all 
them.'' 

The  crew  of  his  launch  were  delighted  with  that.  To 
;stroy  is  very  good:  but  to  captui^  is  still  better;  and  a 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  was  the  very  thiug  they 
1  for.  ''Ay,  ay,  sir,*'  they  cried,  set  their  backs  to 
oars,  and  through  the  broad  light  that  still  shone  upon 
aves,  and  among  the  thick  crowd  of  weltering  shad- 

.  :he  launch  shot  like  a  dart  to  the  side  of  the  foe. 

'  Easy  all !  Throw  a  grapple  on  board,"  cried  the  young 
Jnmander;  and  as  the  stern  swung  round  he  leaped  from 
I'pnid  over  the  shallow  bulwarks,  and  stood  all  alone  on 
■lemy's  fore-deck.  And  alone  he  remained,  for  at  that 
a  ment  a  loud  crash  was  heard,  and  the  launch  filled  and 
K.k,  with  her  crew  of  sixteen  plunging  wildly  in  the  waves. 

Chis  came  to  pass  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  a 
r  device  of  the  enemy.     Admiral  Lacrosse,  being  called 

:  /,  had  left  his  first  officer  to  see  to  the  safety  of  the  flag- 
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sliip  and  licr  immediate  neighbours,  and  this  bravo  man  lia( 
obtained  permission  to  try  a  little  jilan  of  his  own,  if  as 
sailed  by  any  adventurous  British  boats  in  charg-e  of  the 
vessels  explosive.  In  the  boAvs  of  some  stout  but  handj 
boats  he  had  rigged  up  a  mast  with  a  long  spar  attaclied 
and  b}''  means  of  a  guy  at  the  end  of  that  spar,  a  brace  ol 
heavy  chain-shot  could  be  swung  up  and  pitched  headlong 
into  any  boat  alongside.  While  the  crew  of  Scudamore'j 
launch  were  intent  upon  boarding  the  prame,  one  of  tlies( 
boats  came  swiftly  from  under  her  stern,  and  with  one  fhn^ 
swamped  the  enemy.  Then  the  Frenchmen  laughed  heart 
ily,  and  offered  oars  and  buoys  for  the  poor  British  seamer 
to  come  up  as  prisoners. 

Scudamoi'e  saw  that  he  was  trapped  beyond  escape,  for  n< 
other  British  boat  was  anywhere  in  hail.  His  first  impulsi 
was  to  jump  overboard  and  help  his  own  drov.'ning  men,  bu 
before  he  could  do  so  an  officer  stood  before  him,  and  said 
"Monsieur  is  my  prisoner.  His  men  will  be  safe,  and  '. 
cannot  permit  him  to  risk  his  own  life.  Mon  Dieu,  it  i 
my  dear  friend  Captain  Scudamore !" 

"And  you,  my  old  friend,  Captain  DesportesI  I  see  it  i 
hopeless  to  resist" — for  by  this  time  a  score  of  Frenchmei 
were  round  him — "I  can  only  congratulate  myself  tha 
if  I  must  fall,  it  is  into  such  good  hands." 

"My  dear  friend,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  I"  replied  tli 
French  cax^tain,  embracing  him  warmly;  "to  you  I  ow 
more  than  to  any  man  of  3'our  nation.  I  will  not  take  you 
sword.  No,  no,  my  friend.  You  shall  not  be  a  prisoner 
except  in  w^ord.  And  how  much  you  have  advanced  in  th 
knowledge  of  our  language,  chiefly,  I  fear,  at  the  expense  0 
France !  And  now  you  will  grow  perfect,  at  the  expense  0 
England." 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

ENTER  AND  EXIT. 


The  summer  having  been  fine  upon  the  whole,  and  a  y6T%^ 
fair  quantity  of  fish  brought  in,  Miss  Twemlow  had  picked  uV 
a  sweetheart,  as  the  unromantic  mothers  of  the  place  ej 
pressed  it.     And  the  circumstances  were  of  such  a  natur 
that  very  large  interest  was  aroused  at  once,  and  not  onl  ifi 
so,  but  was  fed  well  and  grew  fast.  ^' 
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The  most  complete  of  chronicles  is  no  better  than  a  sponge 
)f  inferior  texture  and  with  many  mouths  shut.  Parts  that 
ire  full  of  suctive  power  get  no  chance  of  sucking;  other 
)arts  have  a  flood  of  juice  bubbling  at  them,  but  are  water- 
)roof.  This  is  the  only  excuse — except  one — for  the  shame- 
ul  neglect  of  the  family  of  Blocks,  in  any  little  treatise 
)retending  to  give  the  dullest  of  glimpses  at  Springhaven. 

The  other  excuse — if  self-accusation  does  not  poke  a 
inger  through  it — is  that  the  Blockses  were  mainly  of  the 
Iry  land,  and  never  went  to  sea  when  they  could  help  it. 
'f  they  had  lived  beyond  the  two  trees  and  the  stile  that 
narked  the  parish  boundary  upon  the  hill  towards  Lon- 
lon,  they  might  have  been  spotless,  and  grand,  and  even 
lonest,  yet  must  have  been  the  depth  of  the  hills  below 
iontempt.  But  they  dwelt  in  the  village  for  more  genera- 
ions  than  would  go  upon  any  woman's  fingers,  and  they  did 
L  little  business  with  the  fish  caught  by  the  others,  which 
inabled  it  to  look  after  three  days'  journey  as  if  it  swam 
nto  town  upon  its  own  fins.  The  inventions  for  wronging 
nankind  pay  a  great  deal  better  than  those  for  righting  them. 

Now  the  news  came  from  John  Prater's  first,  that  a  gentle- 
nan  of  great  renown  was  coming  down  from  London  city 
o  live  on  fish  fresli  out  of  the  sea.  His  doctors  had  ordered 
lim  to  leave  off  butcher's  meat,  and  baker's  bread,  and  tea- 
^ocer's  tea,  and  almost  every  kind  of  inland  victuals,  be- 
;ause  of  the  state  of  his — something  big,  which  even  Spring- 
laven  could  not  pronounce.  He  must  keep  himself  up, 
or  at  least  three  montlis,  upon  nothing  but  breezes  of  the  sea, 
ind  malt-liquor,  and  farm-house  bread  and  milk  and  new- 
aid  eggs,  and  anything  he  fancied  that  came  out  of  the 
;ea.  shelly,  or  scaly,  or  jellified,  or  weedy.  News  from  a 
)ublic-house  grows  fast — as  seeds  come  up  quicker  for  soak- 
ng — and  a  strong  competition  for  this  gentleman  arose ;  but 
le  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  brought  down  his  cook  and 
louse-maid,  and  disliking  the  noise  at  the  Darling  Arms, 
ook  no  less  than  five  rooms  at  the  house  of  Matthew  Blocks, 
)n  the  rise  of  the  hill,  where  he  could  see  the  fish  come  in. 

He  was  called  at  once  Sir  Parsley  Sugarloaf,  for  his  name 
vas  Percival  Shargeloes;  and  his  cook  rebuked  his  house- 
naid  sternly,  for  meddling  with  matters  bej'ond  her  sphere, 
vhen  she  told  Mrs.  Blocks  that  he  was  not  Sir  Percival, 
•ut  only  Percival  Shargeloes,  Esquire,  very  high  up  in  the 
Corporation,  but  too  young  to  be  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
or  some  years.     He  appeared  to  be  well  on  the  right  side  of 
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forty;  and  every  young  lady  on  llie  wrong  side  of  tliirty 
possessing  a  pony,  or  even  a  donkey,  with  legs  enough  to 
come  down  the  hill,  immediately  began  to  take  a  rose-colour- 
ed view  of  the  many  beauties  of  Springhaven. 

If  Mr.  Shargeloes  had  any  ambition  for  title,  it  lay  rather 
in  a  military  direction.  He  had  joined  a  regiment  of  City 
Volunteers,  and  must  have  been  a  Captain,  if  he  could  have 
stood  the  drill.  But  this,  though  not  arduous,  had  outgone 
his  ambition,  nature  having  gifted  him  with  a  remarkable 
power  of  extracting  nourishment  from  food,  which  is  now 
called  assimilation.  He  was  not  a  great  feeder — people  so 
blest  seldom  are — but  nothing  short  of  painful  starvation 
would  keep  him  lean.  He  had  consulted  all  the  foremost 
physicians  about  this,  and  one  said,  '"take  acids,"  another 
said,  "  walk  twenty  miles  every  day  with  two  Witney  blank- 
ets on,"  a  third  said,  "thank  God  for  it,  and  drink  before 
you  eat,"  and  a  fourth  (a  man  of  wade  experience)  bade 
him  marry  the  worst-tempered  w^oman  he  knew.  Then  they 
all  gave  him  pills  to  upset  his  stomach;  but  such  was  its 
power  that  it  assimilated  them.  Despairing  of  these,  he  con- 
sulted a  Quack,  and  received  the  directions  which  brought 
him  to  Springhaven.  And  a  lucky  day  for  him  it  was,  as  ho 
confessed  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  ^vhenever  any  ladies  asked 
him. 

Because  Miss  Twemlow  was  intended  for  him  by  the 
nicest  adjustment  of  nature.  How  can  two  round  things 
fit  together,  except  superficially  ?  And  in  that  case  one  must 
be  upper  and  the  other  under ;  which  is  not  the  proper  thing 
in  matrimony,  though  generally  the  prevailing  one.  But 
take  a  full-moon  and  a  half-moon,  or  even  a  square  and  a 
tidy  triangle — with  manners  enough  to  have  one  right  angle 
— and  when  you  have  put  them  into  one  another's  arms,  there 
they  stick,  all  the  firmer  for  friction.  Jack  Spratt  and  his 
wife  are  a  case  in  point;  and  how  much  more  pointed  the 
case  becomes  when  the  question  is  not  about  w^hat  is  on  the 
plate,  but  the  gentleman  is  in  his  own  body  fat,  and  the 
lady  in  her  elegant  person  lean ! 

Mr.  Sugarloaf — which  he  could  not  bear  to  be  called — be- 
ing an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Church,  and  aware  that  her 
ministers  know  what  is  good,  returned  with  great  speed  the 
Rector's  call,  having  earnest  hopes  of  some  heart-felt  words 
upon  the  difference  between  a  right  and  left  handed  sole. 
One  of  these  is  ever  so  much  better  than  the  other — ac- 
cording to  our  evolutionists — because  when  he  was  a  cod,  a 
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fevr  milliards  of  years  back,  lie  chose  the  right  side  to  begin 
lying  down  on,  that  his  descendants  in  the  thirty-millionth 
generation  might  get  flat.  His  wife,  from  sheer  pervei'sity, 
lay  down  upon  the  other  side,  and  this  explains  how  some 
of  their  descendants  x^i^Hed  their  eyes  through  their  heads 
to  one  side,  and  some  (though  comparatively  few)  to  the 
other.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  fittest  for  the  fry- 
ing-pan did  not  survive  this  well-intended  involution,  ex- 
cept at  a  very  long  figure  in  the  market. 

As  it  fell  out  upon  that  day.  Miss  Twemlow  was  sitting 
in  the  drawing-room  alone,  waiting  till  her  mother's  hair 
was  quite  done  up,  her  own  abundant  locks  being  not  done 
up  at  all,  for  she  had  lately  taken  to  set  her  face  against 
all  foreign  fashions.  '*I  iiave  not  been  mtroduced  to  the 
King,"  she  said,  ''nor  even  to  the  Queen,  like  those  forward 
Darlings,  and  I  shall  do  my  hair  to  please  myself."  "When 
her  father  objected,  she  quenched  him  with  St.  Paul;  and 
even  her  mother,  thougji  shocked,  began  to  think  that  Eliza 
knew  what  she  was  about.  The  release  of  her  fine  hair, 
which  fell  in  natural  waves  about  her  stately  neck,  made 
her  look  nearly  ten  years  younger  than  she  was,  for  by 
this  time  she  must  have  been  eight-and-twenty.  The  ladies 
of  the  Carne  race,  as  their  pictures  showed  (until  they 
were  sold  to  be  the  grandmothers  of  dry-salters),  had  al- 
ways been  endowed  with  shapely  necks,  fit  columns  for 
their  small,  round  heads.  And  this  young  lady's  hair^ 
with  no  constraint  but  that  of  a  narrow  band  across  the 
forehead,  clustered  and  gleamed  like  a  bower  of  acanthus 
round  that  Parian  column. 

Mr.  Shargeloes,  having  obeyed  his  orders  always  to  dine 
early,  was  thrilled  with  a  vision  of  poetry  and  romance  as 
he  crossed  the  first  square  of  the  carpet.  The  lady  sat  just 
where  the  light  fell  best  from  a  filtered  sunbeam  to  illumine 
her,  without  entering  into  the  shady  parts ;  and  the  poetry 
of  her  attitude  was  inspired  by  some  very  fine  poetry  upon 
her  lap.  ''I  don't  care  what  the  doctors  say,  I  shall  marry 
that  girl,"  said  Mr.  Shargeloes  to  himself. 

He  was  a  man  who  knew  his  own  mind,  and  a  man  with 
that  gift  makes  others  know  it.  Miss  Twemlow  clenched 
in  the  coat  upon  his  back  the  nail  she  had  driven  through 
his  heart,  by  calling  him,  at  every  other  breath,  "Colonel 
Shargeloes.''  He  said  he  was  not  that;  but  she  felt  that 
he  was,  as  indeed  every  patriotic  man  must  be.  Her  con- 
tempt for  every  man  who  forsook  his  country  in  this  bitter, 
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bitter  strait  was  at  once  so  ruthless  and  so  bewitching  that 
lie  was  quite  surprised  into  confessin^^  that  he  liad  g-iven 
£10,000,  all  in  solid  gold,  for  the  comfort  of  the  Royal  Vol- 
unteers, as  soon  as  the  autumnal  damps  came  on.  He  could 
not  tell  such  an  elegant  creature  that  what  he  had  paid  for 
was  flannel  drawers,  though  she  had  so  much  strength  of 
mind  that  he  was  enabled  to  tell  her  before  very  long. 

A  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  talked  about  ladies  who  are 
getting  the  better  of  their  first  youth,  as  if  they  then  hung 
themselves  out  as  old  slates  for  any  man  to  write  his  name 
on.  The  truth  is  that  they  have  better  judgment  then,  less 
trouble  in  their  hearts  about  a  gentleman's  appearance,  and 
more  inquiry  in  their  minds  as  to  his  temper,  tastes,  and 
principles,  not  to  mention  his  prospects  of  supporting  them. 
And  even  as  concerns  appearance,  Mr.  Shargeloes  was  very 
good.  Nature  had  given  him  a  fine,  stout  frame,  and  a  very 
pleasant  countenance;  and  his  life  in  the  busy  world  had 
added  that  quickness  of  decision  and  immediate  sense  of 
right  which  a  clever  woman  knows  to  be  the  very  things 
she  wants.  Moreover,  his  dress,  which  goes  a  very  long 
way  into  the  heart  of  a  lady,  was  most  correct  and  partic- 
ular. For  his  coat  was  of  the  latest  Bond  Street  fashion, 
the  "Jean  de  Brie,"  improved  and  beautified  by  suggestions 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself.  Bright  claret  was  the 
colour,  and  the  buttons  were  of  gold,  bright  enough  to  show 
the  road  before  him  as  he  walked.  The  shoulders  were 
padded,  as  if  a  jam  pot  stood  there,  and  the  waist  buttoned 
tight,  too  tight  for  any  happiness,  to  show  the  bright  lati- 
clave  of  brocaded  waistcoat.  Then  followed  breeches  of 
rich  purple  padusoy,  having  white  satin  bows  at  the  knee, 
among  which  the  little  silver  bells  of  the  Hessian  boots 
jingled. 

Miss  Twemlow  was  superior  to  all  small  feeling,  but  had 
great  breadth  of  sympathy  with  the  sterling  truth  in  fash- 
ion. The  volume  of  love,  like  a  pattern-book,  fell  open,  and 
this  well-dressed  gentleman  Avas  engraved  upon  her  heart. 
The  most  captious  young  chit,  such  as  Dolly  herself,  could 
scarcely  have  called  him  either  corpulent  or  old.  Every 
day  he  could  be  seen  to  be  growing  younger,  with  the  aid 
of  fresh  fish  as  a  totally  novel  ingredient  in  his  system;  his 
muscle  increased  with  the  growth  of  brain-power,  and  the 
shoemaker  was  punching  a  fresh  hole  in  his  belt,  an  inch 
farther  back,  every  week  he  stopped  there.  After  buckling 
up  three  holes,  he  proposed.     Miss  Twemlow  referred  him 
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;o  her  dear  papa;  and  the  Rector  took  a  "week  to  inquire 
iiid  meditate.  "Take  a  month,  if  you  like,"  said  Mr.  Shar- 
^eloes. 

This  reply  increased  the  speed.  Mr.  Twemlow  had  the 
leepest  respect  for  the  Corporation,  and  to  live  to  be  the 
'ather  of  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London  became  a  new  ambition 
;o  lead  on  his  waning  years.  "  Come  and  dine  with  us  on 
Saturday,  and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  it,"  he  said,  with  a 
pleasant  smile  and  warm  shake  of  the  hand;  and  Shar- 
^eloes  knew  that  the  neck  and  the  curls  would  bend  over 
;he  broad  gold  chain  some  day. 

How  grievous  it  is  to  throw  a  big  stone  into  a  pool  which 
las  plenty  of  depth  and  length  and  width  for  the  rings  to 
;ravel  pleasantly,  yet  not  to  make  one  ring,  because  of  wind 
ipon  the  water !  In  the  days  that  were  not  more  than  two 
(rears  old,  Springhaven  could  have  taken  all  this  news,  with 
I  swiftly  expanding  and  smoothly  fluent  circle,  with  a  lift 
5f  self-importance  at  the  centre  of  the  movement,  and  a 
beave  of  gentle  interest  in  the  far  reflective  corners.  Even 
now,  Avith  a  tumult  of  things  to  consider,  and  a  tempest  of 
judgment  to  do  it  in,  people  contrived  to  be  positive  about 
1  quantity  of  things  still  pending.  Sir  Parsley  Sugarloaf 
tiad  bought  Miss  Twemlow  for  £50,000,  they  said,  and  he 
made  her  let  her  curls  down  so  outrageous,  because  she  was 
to  be  married  at  Guildhall,  with  a  guinea  at  the  end  of  ev- 
3ry  hair.  Miss  Faith  would  be  dirt-cheap  at  all  that  mon- 
3y ;  but  as  for  Miss  Eliza,  they  wished  him  better  knowledge, 
which  was  sure  to  come,  when  it  was  no  good  to  him. 

"What  a  corner  of  the  world  this  is  for  gossip!"  Mr. 
Shargeloes  said,  pleasantly,  to  his  Eliza,  having  heard  from 
bis  cook,  who  desired  no  new  mistress,  some  few  of  the 
things  said  about  him.  "I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  care 
what  they  say.  But  I  am  greatly  surprised  at  one  thing, 
^ou  know  that  I  am  a  thorough  Englishman;  may  I  tell 
f  ou  what  I  think,  without  offending  you  ?  It  is  a  delicate 
iiatter,  because  it  concerns  a  relative  of  your  own,  my  dear." 

"I  know  what  you  mean.  You  will  not  offend  me. 
Percival,  I  know  how  straightforward  you  are,  and  how 
:een  of  perception.     I  have  expected  this," 

''And  yet  it  seems  presumptuous  of  me  to  say  that  you 

,re  all  blind  here,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.     Except 

ndeed  youi'self,  as  I  now  perceive.     I  will  tell  you  my 

uspicions,  or  more  than  suspicions — my  firm  belief — about 

our  cousin,  Mr.  Carne.     I  can  trust  you  to  keep  this  even 
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from  your  father.     Caryl  Carne  is  a  spy,  in  tlie  pay  of  the 
French." 

"I  have  long  thought  something,  though  not  quite  so  bad 
as  that,"  Miss  Twemlow  answered, calmly ;  "because  he  has 
behaved  to  us  so  very  strangely.  My  mother  is  his  own 
father's  sister,  as  you  know,  and  yet  he  has  never  dined  with 
us  more  than  once,  and  then  he  scarcely  said  a  word  to  any 
one.  And  he  never  yet  has  asked  us  to  visit  him  at  the 
castle ;  though  for  that  we  can  make  all  allowance,  of  course, 
because  of  its  sad  condition.  Then  everybody  thought  he 
had  taken  to  smuggling,  and  after  all  his  losses,  no  one 
blamed  him,  especially  as  all  the  Carnes  had  done  it,  even 
when  they  were  the  owners  of  the  land.  But  ever  since 
poor  Mr.  Cheeseman,  our  church-warden,  tried  to  destroy 
himself  with  his  own  rope,  all  the  parish  began  to  doubt 
about  the  smuggling,  because  it  pays  so  well  and  makes  the 
people  very  cheerful.  But  from  something  he  had  seen, 
my  father  felt  quite  certain  that  the  true  explanation  was 
smuggling." 

"Indeed!  Do  you  know  at  all  what  it  was  he  saw,  and 
when,  and  under  what  circumstances  ?"  Mr.  Shargeloes  put 
these  questions  with  more  urgency  than  Miss  Twemlow 
liked. 

"Really  I  cannot  tell  you  all  those  things;  they  are 
scarcely  of  general  interest.  My  dear  father  said  little  about 
it:  all  knowledge  is  denied  in  this  good  world  to  women. 
But  no  doubt  he  would  tell  you,  if  you  asked  him,  when 
there  were  no  ladies  present." 

"I  will,"  said  Mr.  Shargeloes.  "He  is  most  judicious; 
he  knows  when  to  speak,  and  when  to  hold  his  tongue. 
And  I  think  that  you  combine  with  beauty  one  of  those  two 
gifts — which  is  the  utmost  to  be  expected." 

"Percival,  you  put  things  very  nicely,  which  is  all  that 
could  be  expected  of  a  man.  But  do  take  my  advice  in  this 
matter,  and  say  no  more  about  it."  i 

Mr.  Shargeloes  feigned  to  comply,  and  perhaps  at  the  mo-" 
ment  meant  to  do  so.  But  unluckily  he  was  in  an  enter 
prising  temper,  proud  of  recovered  activity,  and  determined 
to  act  up  to  the  phosphate  supplied  by  fish  diet.  Therefore 
when  the  Rector,  rejoicing  in  an  outlet  for  his  long  pent-up 
discoveries,  and  regarding  this  sage  man  as  one  of  his  fam- 
ily, repeated  the  whole  of  his  adventure  at  Carne  Castle, 
Mr.  Shargeloes  said,  briefly,  "  It  must  be  seen  to." 

*'  Stubbard  has  been  there,"  replied  Mr.  Twemlow,  repent- 
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iug  perhaps  of  his  confidence;  "  Stubbard  has  made  an  offi- 
cial inspection,  which  relieves  us  of  all  concern  with  it." 

"Captain  Stubbard  is  an  ass.  It  is  a  burning-  shame  that 
important  affairs  should  be  intrusted  to  such  fellows.  The 
country  is  in  peril,  deadly  peril ;  and  every  Englishman  is 
bound  to  act  as  if  he  were  an  officer." 

That  very  same  evening  Carne  rode  back  to  his  ruins  in  a 
very  grim  state  of  mind.  He  had  received  from  the  Em- 
peror a  curt  and  haughty  answer  to  his  last  appeal  for  im- 
mediate action,  and  the  prospect  of  another  gloomy  winter 
here,  with  dangers  thickening  round  him,  and  no  motion  to 
enliven  them,  was  almost  more  than  he  could  endure.  The 
nights  were  drawing  in,  and  a  damp  fog  from  the  sea  had 
drizzled  the  trees,  and  the  ivy,  and  even  his  own  moustache 
with  cold  misery. 

"Bring  me  a  lantern,"  he  said  to  old  Jerry,  as  he  swung 
his  stiff  legs  from  the  back  of  the  jaded  horse,  "and  the 
little  flask  of  oil  with  the  feather  in  it.  It  is  high  time  to 
put  the  Inspector's  step  in  order." 

Jerry  Bowles, whose  back  and  knees  were  bent  with  rheu- 
matism and  dull  service,  trotted  (like  a  horse  who  has  be- 
come too  stiff  to  walk)  for  the  things  commanded,  and  came 
back  with  them.  Then  his  master,  without  a  word,  strode 
towards  the  passage  giving  entry  to  the  vaults  which  Stub- 
bard had  not  seen— the  vaults  containing  all  the  powder, 
and  the  weapons  for  arming  the  peasantry  of  England, 
whom  Napoleon  fondly  expected  to  rise  in  his  favour  at 
the  sight  of  his  eagles. 

"How  does  it  work?  Quite  stiff  with  rust.  I  thought 
so.  Nothing  is  ever  in  order,  unless  I  see  to  it  myself.  Give 
me  the  lantern.  Now  oil  the  bearings  thoroughly.  Put  the 
feather  into  the  socket,  and  work  the  pin  in  and  out,  that  the 
oil  may  go  all  round.  Now  pour  in  some  oil  from  the  lip 
of  the  flask;  but  not  upon  the  treadle,  you  old  blockhead. 
Now  do  the  other  end  the  same.  Ah,  now  it  would  go  with, 
the  weight  of  a  mouse !  I  have  a  great  mind  to  make  you 
try  it." 

' '  What  would  you  do,  sir,  if  my  neck  was  broken  ?  Who 
would  do  your  work,  as  I  do  ?" 

•  They  were  under  an  arch  of  mouldy  stone,  opening  into 
the  deep,  dark  vaults,  where  the  faint  light  of  the  lantern 
glanced  on  burnished  leather,  brass,  and  steel,  or  fell  without 
iash  upon  dull,  round  bulk.  The  old  man,  kneeling  on  the 
"ound  chalk-flints  set  iu  lime  for  the  flooring  of  the  passage, 
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was  handling  the  first  step  of  tlie  narrow  step-ladder  leadinnr 
to  the  cellar-depth.  This  top  step  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  old  oak  mortice,  and  cut  shorter,  and  then  replaced  in 
the  frame,  with  an  iron  pin  working  in  an  iron  collar,  just 
as  the  gudgeon  of  a  wheelbarrow  revolves.  Any  one  step- 
ping upon  it  unawares  would  go  down  without  the  aid  of  any 
other  step. 

"  Goes  like  spittle  now,  sir,"  said  old  Jerry;  **but  I  don't 
want  no  more  harm  in  this  crick  of  life.  The  Lord  be  pleased 
to  keep  all  them  Examiners  at  home.  Might  have  none  to 
find  their  corpusses  until  next  leap-year.  I  hope  with  all 
my  heart  they  won't  come  poking  their  long  noses  here." 

"Well,  I  rather  hope  they  will..  They  want  a  lesson  in 
this  neighbourhood,"  muttered  Carne,  who  was  shivering, 
and  hungry,  and  unsweetened. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

MOTHER    SCUDAMORE. 

If  we  want  to  know  how  a  tree  or  flower  has  borne  the 
gale  that  flogged  last  night,  or  the  frost  that  stung  the 
morning,  the  only  sure  plan  is  to  go  and  see.  And  the 
only  way  to  understand  how  a  friend  has  taken  affliction 
is  to  go — if  it  may  be  done  without  intrusion — and  let  him 
tell  you,  if  he  likes. 

Admiral  Darling  was  so  much  vexed  when  he  heard  of 
Blyth  Scudamore's  capture  by  the  French,  and  duty  com- 
pelled him  to  inform  the  mother  that  he  would  rather  have 
ridden  a  thousand  miles  upon  barley -bread  than  face  her. 
He  knew  how  the  whole  of  her  life  was  now  bound  up  with 
the  fortunes  of  her  son,  and  he  longed  to  send  Faith  with 
the  bad  news,  as  he  had  sent  her  with  the  good  before ;  but 
he  feared  that  it  might  seem  unkind.  So  he  went  himself, 
with  the  hope  of  putting  the  best  complexion  upon  it,  yet 
fully  expecting  sad  distress,  and  perhaps  a  burst  of  weeping. 
But  the  lady  received  his  tidings  in  a  manner  that  sur- 
prised him.  At  first  she  indulged  in  a  tear  or  two,  but  they 
only  introduced  a  smile. 

"In  some  ways  it  is  a  sad  thing,"  she  said,  "and  will  be 
a  terrible  blow  to  him,  just  when  he  was  rising  so  fast  in 
the  service.  But  we  must  not  rebel  more  than  we  can  help, 
against  the  will  of  the  Lord,  Sir  Charles." 
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*'How  philosophical,  and  how  commonplace  I"  thought 
the  Admiral;  but  he  only  bowed,  and  paid  her  some  com- 
pliment upon  her  common-sense. 

"  Perhaps  you  scarcely  understand  my  views,  and  perhaps 
I  am  wrong  in  having  them,"  Lady  Scudamore  continued, 
quietly.  "  My  son's  advancement  is  very  dear  to  me,  and 
this  will  of  course  retard  it.  But  I  care  most  of  all  for  his 
life,  and  now  that  will  be  safe  for  a  long  while.  They  never 
kill  their  prisoners,  do  they?'' 

'  *  No,  ma'am,  no.  They  behave  very  well  to  them ;  better, 
I'm  afraid,  than  we  do  to  ours.  They  treat  them  quite  as 
guests,  when  they  fall  into  good  hands.  Though  Xapoleon 
himself  is  not  too  mild  in  that  waj'."' 

"  My  son  has  fallen  into  very  good  hands,  as  you  yourself 
assure  me — that  Captain  Desportes,  a  gallant  officer  and 
kind  gentleman,  as  I  know  from  your  daughter's  description. 
Blyth  is  quite  equal  to  Lord  Nelson  in  ]Dersonal  daring, 
and  possibly  not  behind  him  in  abilities.  Consider  how 
shockingly  poor  Nelson  has  been  injured,  and  he  feels  con- 
vinced himself  that  they  will  have  his  life  at  last.  No  offi- 
cer can  be  a  hero  without  getting  very  sad  wounds,  and  per- 
haps losing  his  life.  Every  one  who  does  his  duty  must  at 
least  be  wounded." 

The  Admiral,  who  had  never  received  a  scratch,  was  not  at 
all  charmed  with  this  view  of  naval  duty;  but  he  was  too 
polite  to  enter  protest,  and  only  made  one  of  his  old-fashioned 
scrapes. 

"I  am  sure  every  time  I  have  heard  a  gun  coming  from 
the  sea,  and  especially  after  dark,''  the  lady  resumed,  without 
thinking  of  him,  "it  has  made  me  miserable  to  know  that 
probably  Blyth  was  .rushing  into  some  deadly  conflict.  But 
now  I  shall  feel  that  he  cannot  do  that:  and  I  hope  they 
will  keep  him  until  the  fighting  grows  milder.  He  used  to 
send  me  all  his  money,  poor  dear  boy  I  And  now  I  shall 
try  to  send  him  some  of  mine,  if  it  can  be  arranged  about 
bank-notes.  And  now  I  can  do  it  very  easily,  thanks  to 
your  kindness.  Sir  Charles,  his  father's  best  friend,  and  his 
own,  and  mine.'' 

Lady  Scudamore  shed  another  tear  or  two,  not  of  sorrow, 
but  of  pride,  while  she  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket,  as  if  to 
begin  the  remittance  at  once.  "You  owe  me  no  thanks, 
ma'am,''  said  the  Admiral,  smiling;  "if  any  thanks  are  due, 
they  are  due  to  the  King,  for  remembering  at  last  what  he 
should  have  done  before.'' 
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"Would  he  over  have  thoupfht  of  me,  but  for  you  ?  It 
IS  useless  to  talk  in  that  way,  Sir  Charles;  it  only  increases 
the  obligation,  which  I  must  entreat  you  not  to  do.  How 
I  wish  I  could  help  you  in  anything!" 

*' Every  day  you  are  helping  me,"  he  replied,  with  truth; 
*' although  I  am  away  too  often  to  know  all  about  it,  or  even 
to  thank  you.  I  hope  my  dear  Faith  has  persuaded  you 
not  to  leave  us  for  the  winter,  as  you  threatened." 

"Faith  can  persuade  me  to  anything  she  pleases.  She 
possesses  the  power  of  her  name,"  replied  the  lady;  "but 
the  power  is  not  called  for,  when  the  persuasion  is  so  pleas- 
ant. For  a  month,  I  must  be  away  to  visit  my  dear  moth- 
er, as  I  always  have  done  at  this  time  of  year;  and  then, 
but  for  one  thing,  I  would  return  most  gladly.  For  I  am 
ver^'-  selfish,  you  must  know,  Sir  Charles — I  have  a  better 
chance  of  hearing  of  my  dear  son  at  these  headquarters  of 
the  defence  of  England,  than  I  should  have  even  in  London." 

"  Certainly,"  cried  the  Admiral,  who  magnified  his  office; 
"such  a  number  of  despatches  pass  through  my  hands;  and 
if  I  can't  make  them  out,  why,  my  daughter  Dolly  can.  I 
don't  suppose,  Lady  Scudamore,  that  even  when  you  lived 
in  the  midst  of  the  world  you  ever  saw  any  girl  half  so  clever 
as  my  Dolly.  I  don't  let  her  know  it — that  would  never  do, 
of  course — but  she  always  gets  the  best  of  me,  upon  almost 
any  question." 

Sir  Charles,  for  the  moment,  forgot  his  best  manners,  and 
spread  his  coat  so  that  one  might  see  between  his  legs.  "I 
stand  like  this,"  he  said,  "and  she  stands  there;  and  I  take 
her  to  task  for  not  paying  her  bills — for  some  of  those  fel- 
lows have  had  to  come  to  me,  which  is  not  as  it  should  be 
in  a  country  place,  where  people  don't  understand  the 
fashionable  system.  She  stands  there,  ma'am,  and  I  feel  as 
sure  as  if  I  were  an  English  twenty-four  bearing  down  upon 
a  Frenchman  of  fifty  guns,  that  she  can  only  haul  her  col- 
ours down  and  rig  out  gangway  ladders — when,  bless  me  and 
keep  me !  I  am  carried  by  surprise,  and  di'iven  under  hatch- 
ways, and  if  there  is  a  guinea  in  my  hold,  it  flies  into  the 
enemy's  locker!  If  it  happened  only  once,  I  should  think 
nothing  of  it.  But  when  I  know  exactly  what  is  coming, 
and  have  double-shotted  every  gun,  and  set  up  hammock- 
nettings,  and  taken  uncommon  care  to  have  the  weather- 
gage,  'tis  the  devil,  Lady  Scudamore — excuse  me,  madam— 
'tis  the  devil  to  a  ditty-bag  that  I  have  her  at  my  mercy. 
And  yet  it  always  comes  to  money  out  of  pocket,  madam!" 
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"She  certainly  has  a  great  power  over  gentlemen" — 
Blyth's  mother  smiled  demurely,  as  if  she  were  sorry  to 
confess  it;  "  but  she  is  exceedingly  young,  Sir  Charles,  and 
3very  allowance  must  be  made  for  her." 

"And  by  the  Lord  Harry,  she  gets  it,  madam.  She  takes 
uncommonly  good  care  of  that.  But  what  is  the  one  thing 
y^ou  mentioned  that  would  prevent  you  from  coming  back 
[«  us  with  pleasure  ?" 

"I  scarcely  like  to  speak  of  it.  But  it  is  about  that  self- 
;ame  Dolly.  She  is  not  fond  of  advice,  and  she  knows  how 
luick  she  is,  and  that  makes  her  resent  a  word  from  slower 
people.  She  has  taken  it  into  her  head,  I  fear,  that  I  am 
lere  as  a  restraint  upon  her;  a  sort  of  lady  spy,  a  duenna, 
i  dictatress,  all  combined  in  one,  and  all  unpleasant.  This 
)ften  makes  me  fancy  that  I  have  no  right  to  be  here.  And 
ihen  your  sweet  Faith  comes,  and  all  is  smooth  again." 

"Dolly  has  the  least  little  possible  touch  of  the  vixen 
ibout  her.  I  have  found  it  out  lately,"  said  the  Admiral, 
IS  if  he  were  half  doubtful  still;  "Nelson  told  me  so,  and 
[  was  angry  with  him.  But  I  believe  he  was  right,  as  he 
generally  is.  His  one  eye  sees  more  than  a  score  of  mine 
*vould.  But,  my  dear  madam,  if  that  is  your  only  objection 
,o  coming  back  to  us,  or  rather  to  my  daughters,  I  beg  you 
lot  to  let  it  weigh  a  feather's  weight  with  you.  Or,  at  any 
•ate,  enhance  the  obligation  to  us,  by  putting  it  entirely  on 
me  side.  Dolly  has  the  very  finest  heart  in  all  the  world ; 
lot  so  steady  perhaps  as  Faith's,  nor  quite  so  fair  to  other 
people,  but  wonderfully  warm,  ma'am,  and  as  sound  as — as 
I  roach." 

Lady  Scudamore  could  not  help  laughing  a  little,  and  she 
loped  for  her  son's  sake  that  this  account  was  true.  Her 
gratitude  and  good- will  to  the  Admiral,  as  well  as  her  duty 
-o  her  son,  made  her  give  the  promise  sought  for;  and  she 
Degan  to  prepare  for  her  journey  at  once,  that  she  might 
DC  back  in  good  time  for  the  winter.  But  she  felt  very 
loubtful,  at  leaving  the  Hall,  whether  she  had  done  quite 
'ight  in  keeping  her  suspicions  of  Dolly  from  Dolly's  fa- 
her.  For  with  eyes  which  were  sharpened  by  jealousy  for 
he  interests,  or  at  least  the  affections,  of  her  son,  she  had 
ong  perceived  that  his  lady-love  was  playing  a  dangerous 
^ame  with  Caryl  Carne.  Sometimes  she  believed  that  she 
)ught  to  speak  of  this,  for  the  good  of  the  family ;  because 
he  felt  the  deepest  mistrust  and  dislike  of  Carne, who  strict- 
y  avoided  her  whenever  he  could;  but  on  the  other  hand 
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Blie  found  the  subject  most  delicate  and  difficult  to  liandle. 
For  she  had  taken  good  care  at  the  outset  not  to  be  here 
upon  any  false  pretences.  At  the  very  first  interview  with 
her  host  she  had  spoken  of  Blyth's  attacliinent  to  his  young- 
er daughter,  of  which  the  Admiral  had  heard  already  from 
that  3'outhful  sailor.  And  the  Admiral  had  simply  said, 
as  in  Captain  Twemlow's  case:  "Let  us  leave  them  to  them- 
selves. I  admire  the  young  man.  If  she  likes  him,  I  shall 
make  no  objection,  "when  they  are  old  enough,  and  things 
are  favourable."  And  now  if  she  told  him  of  the  other 
love-affair,  it  would  look  like  jealousy  of  a  rival.  Perhaps 
a  hundred  times  a  day,  as  her  love  for  gentle  Faith  grew 
faster  than  her  liking  for  the  sprightly  Dolly,  she  would 
sigh  that  her  son  did  not  see  things  like  herself;  but  bitter 
affiiction  had  taught  her  that  the  course  of  this  life  follow* 
our  own  wishes  about  as  mucli  as  another  man's  dog  heeds) 
our  whistle.  But,  for  all  that,  this  good  lady  hoped  some* 
day  to  see  things  come  round  as  she  would  like  to  bring 
them. 

"No  wonder  that  we  like  her  son  so  much,"  said  Faitlii 
when  they  had  done  waving  handkerchiefs  at  the  great 
yellow  coach  going  slowly  up  the  hill,  with  its  vast  wick- 
er basket  behind,  and  the  guard  perched  over  it  with  his 
blunderbus;  "he  takes  after  his  mother  in  so  many  ways. 
They  are  both  so  simple  and  unsuspicious,  and  they  make 
the  best  of  every  one." 

"  Including  themselves,  I  suppose,"  answered  Dolly. 
"Well,  I  like  people  who  have  something  on  their  minds, 
and  make  the  worst  of  everybody.  They  have  so  much 
more  to  talk  about." 

' '  You  should  never  try  to  be  sarcastic,  dear.  And  you 
know  that  you  don't  mean  it.  I  am  sure  you  don't  like  to 
have  the  worst  made  of  yourself." 

"Oh,  I  have  long  been  used  to  that.  And  I  never  care 
about  it,  when  I  know  it  is  not  true.  I  am  sure  that  Mother 
Scudamore  runs  me  down,  when  I  am  out  of  hearing.  I 
never  did  like  those  perfect  people." 

' '  Mother  Scudamore,  indeed !  You  are  getting  into  a  low 
way  of  talking,  w^hich  is  not  at  all  pretty  in  a  girl.  And  I 
never  heard  her  say  an  unkind  word  about  you.  Though 
she  may  not  have  found  you  quite  so  perfect  as  she  hoped," 

"  I  tell  you,  Miss  Darling,"  cried  Dolly,  with  her  bright 
colour  deepened,  and  her  gray  eyes  flashing,  "that  I  don't 
care  a — something  that  papa  often  says — what  she  thinks 
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bout  me,  ov  you  either.     I  know  that  she  has  come  here 
>  spy  out  all  my  ways." 

"You  should  not  have  any  to  be  spied  out,  Dolly,"  Faith 
iswered,  with  some  sternness,  and  a  keen  look  at  her  sis- 
ir,  whose  eyes  fell  beneath  her  gaze.  '*  You  will  be  sorry, 
hen  you  think  of  what  you  said  to  me,  who  have  done 
othing  whatever  to  offend  you.  But  that  is  a  trifle  com- 
ired  with  acting  unfairh'  to  our  father.  Father  is  the 
indest  man  that  ever  lived;  but  he  can  be  stern  in  great 
latters,  I  warn  you.  If  he  ever  believes  that  you  have 
;cei  ved  him,  you  will  never  be  again  to  him  what  you  have 
ways  been." 

They  had  sent  the  carriage  home  that  they  might  walk 
;ross  the  fields,  and  this  little  scene  between  the  sisters  took 
lace  upon  a  foot-path  which  led  back  to  their  grounds, 
oily  knew  that  she  was  in  the  wrong,  and  that  increased 
3r  anger. 

"So  you  are  another  spy  upon  me,  I  suppose.  'Tis  a 
•etty  thing  to  have  one's  sister  for  an  old  duenna.  Pray 
ho  gave  you  authority  to  lord  it  over  me  ?" 

"You  know  as  well  as  I  do" — Faith  spoke  with  a  smile 
■  superior  calmness,  as  Dolly  tossed  her  head — "that  I  am 
)out  the  last  person  in  the  vrorld  to  be  a  spy.  Neither  do 
ever  lord  it  over  you.  If  anything,  that  matter  is  very 
uch  the  other  waj'.  But  being  so  much  older,  and  your 
'incipal  companion,  it  would  be  very  odd  of  me,  and  as  I 
link  most  unkind,  if  I  did  not  take  an  interest  in  all  your 
)ings  on." 

*'My  goings  on!  What  a  lady -like  expression!  Who 
IS  got  into  a  low  way  of  talking  now  ?  Well,  if  you 
ease,  madam,  what  have  you  found  out  ?" 

"I  have  found  out  nothing,  and  made  no  attempt  to  do 
.  But  I  see  that  you  are  altered  very  much  from  what 
|)u  used  to  be;  and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  something  on 
|>ur  mind.  Why  not  tell  me  all  about  it  ?  I  would  prom- 
li  to  let  it  go  no  further,  and  I  would  not  pretend  to  ad- 
|se,  unless  you  wished.  I  am  your  only  sister,  and  we 
|-ve  always  been  together.  It  would  make  you  so  much 
Dve  comfortable,  I  am  certain  of  that  in  your  own  mind, 
rling.  And  you  know  when  we  were  little  girls,  dear 
)ther  on  her  death-bed  put  her  hands  upon  our  heads  and 
-d,  '  Be  loving  sisters  always,  and  never  let  anything  come 
tween  you.'  And  for  father's  sake,  too,  you  should  try 
f  do  it.     Put  aside  all  nonsense  about  spies  and  dominecr- 
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in^,  and  trust  me  as  your  sister,  that's  my  own  darling; 
Dolly." 

"How  can  I  resist  you  ?  I  will  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it;"  Dolly  sighed  deeply,  but  a  wicked  smile  lay  ambushed 
in  her  bright  eyes  and  upon  her  rosy  lips.  "The  sad 
truth  is  that  my  heart  has  been  quite  sore  since  I  heard 
the  shocking  tidings  about  poor  old  Daddy  Stokes.  He  went 
to  bed  the  other  night  with  his  best  hat  on,  both  his  arms 
in  an  old  muff  he  found  in  the  ditch,  and  his  leathern 
breeches  turned  inside  out." 

"Then  the  poor  old  man  had  a  cleaner  breast  than  yours," 
cried  Faith,  who  had  prepared  her  heart  and  eyes  for  teai*s 
of  sympathy;  "he  goes  upon  his  knees  every  night,  stiff  as 
they  are,  and  his  granddaughter  has  to  help  him  up.  But  as 
for  you,  you  are  the  most  unfeeling,  mocking,  godless,  un- 
natural creature  that  ever  never  cared  what  became  of  any- 
body. Here  we  are  at  the  corner  w^here  the  path  divides. 
You  go  home  that  way,  and  I'll  go  home  by  this." 

"Well,  I'm  so  glad!  I  really  did  believe  that  it  waa 
quite  impossible  to  put  you  in  a  rage.  Now  don't  be  in  i| 
hurry,  dear,  to  beg  my  pardon." 

"Of  that  you  may  be  quite  sure,"  cried  Faith  across  th< 
corner  of  the  meadow  where  the  paths  diverged;  "I  never 
was  less  in  a  passion  in  my  life ;  and  it  will  be  your  place  to 
apologize." 

Dolly  sent  a  merrj^  laugh  across  the  widening  interval; 
and  Faith,  w^ho  w^as  just  beginning  to  fear  that  she  had  been 
in  a  passion,  was  convinced  by  that  laugh  that  she  had  not. 
But  the  weight  lifted  from  her  conscience  fell  more  heavily 
upon  her  heart. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

EVIL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Although  she  pretended  to  be  so  merry,  and  really  was 
so  self-confident  (whenever  anybody  wanted  to  help  her), 
Miss  Dolly  Darling,  when  left  to  herself,  w^as  not  like  her- 
self, as  it  used  to  be.  Her  nature  was  lively,  and  her  spirit 
very  high ;  every  one  had  petted  her,  before  she  could  have 
earned  it  by  aught  except  childish  beauty ;  and  no  one  had 
left  off  doing  it,  when  she  was  bound  to  show  better  claim  to 
it.     All  this  made  doubt,  and  darkness,  and  the  sense  of  not 
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)eing  her  own  mistress,  very  snappish  thing's  to  her,  and  she 
gained  relief — sweet-tempered  as  she  was  when  pleased — by 
I  snap  at  others.  For  although  she  was  not  given,  any 
nore  than  other  young  people  are,  to  plaguesome  self- 
nspection,  she  could  not  help  feeling  that  she  was  no  longer 
he  playful  young  Dolly  that  she  loved  so  well.  A  strong- 
ir,  and  clearer,  yet  more  mysterious  will  than  her  own 
lad  conquered  hers;  but  she  would  not  confess  it,  and 
rield  entire  obedience;  neither  could  she  cast  it  off.  Her 
)ride  still  existed,  as  strong  as  ever,  whenever  temper  roused 
t;  but  there  was  too  much  of  vanity  in  its  composition,  and 
00  little  of  firm  self-respect.  Contempt  from  a  woman  she 
jould  not  endure ;  neither  from  a  man,  if  made  manifest ;  but 
!yarne  so  calmly  took  the  upper  hand,  without  any  show  of 
laving  it,  that  she  fell  more  and  more  beneath  his  influence. 

He,  knowing  thoroughly  what  he  was  about,  did  nothing 
o  arouse  resistance.  So  far  as  he  was  capable  of  loving 
Lny  one,  he  was  now  in  love  with  Dolly.  He  admired  her 
[uickness,  and  pretty  girlish  ways,  and  gaiety  of  nature  (so 
mlike  his  own),  and  most  of  all  her  beauty.  He  had  made 
ip  his  mind  that  she  should  be  his  wife  when  fitted  for  that 
Ugnity ;  but  he  meant  to  make  her  useful  first,  and  he  saw 
lis  way  to  do  so.  He  knew  that  she  acted  more  and  more 
LS  her  father's  secretary,  for  she  wrote  much  faster  than  her 
lister  Faith,  and  was  quicker  in  catching  up  a  meaning. 
Dnly  it  was  needful  to  sap  her  little  prejudices — candour, 
lO  wit,  and  the  sense  of  trust,  and  above  all,  patriotic  feeling. 
ie  rejoiced  when  he  heard  that  Lady  Scudamore  was  gone, 
md  the  Rector  had  taken  his  wife  and  daughter  for  change 
)f  air  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  Miss  Twemlow  being  seriously 
)ut  of  health  through  anxiety  about  Mr.  Shargeloes.  For 
hat  gentleman  had  disappeared,  without  a  line  or  message, 
ust  when  Mr.  Furkettle,  the  chief  lawyer  in  the  neighbour- 
lood,  was  beginning  to  prepare  the  marriage-settlement; 
;<nd  although  his  cook  and  house-maid  were  furious  at  the 
tory,  Mrs.  Blocks  had  said,  and  all  the  parish  now  believed, 
hat  Sir  Parsley  Sugarloaf  had  flown  away  to  Scotland  rath- 
r  than  be  brought  to  book — that  fatal  part  of  the  Prayer- 
ook — by  the  Rector  and  three  or  four  brother  clergymen. 

This  being  so,  and  Frank  Darling  absorbed  in  London 
rith  the  publication  of  another  batch  of  poems,  dedicated 
0  Napoleon,  while  Faith  stood  aloof  with  her  feelings  hurt, 
ind  the  Admiral  stood  off  and  on  in  the  wearisome  cruise 
f  duty,  Oarne  had  the  coast  unusually  clear  for  the  entry 
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and  arrang'cment  of  his  contraband  ideas.  lie  met  tlie  fail* 
Dolly  almost  every  day,  and  their  interviews  did  not  grow 
shorter,  although  the  days  were  doing  so. 

"You  should  have  been  born  in  France,"  he  said,  one 
bright  November  morning,  when  they  sat  more  comfortable 
than  they  had  any  right  to  be,  upon  the  very  same  seat 
where  the  honest  but  hapless  Captain  Scuddy  had  tried  to 
venture  to  lisp  his  love;  "that  is  the  land  you  belong  to, 
darling,  by  beauty  and  manners  and  mind  and  taste,  and 
most  of  all  by  your  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  great  liber- 
ality of  sentiment." 

"But  I  thought  we  were  quite  as  good-looking  in  Eng- 
land;" Dolly  lifted  her  long  black  lashes,with  a  flash  which 
might  challenge  the  brilliance  of  any  French  eyes;  "but  of 
course  you  know  best.     I  know  nothing  of  French  ladies. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Dolly;"  Carne  spoke  rudely,  but  made 
up  for  it  in  another  way.  "There  never  was  a  French 
girl  to  equal  you  in.  loveliness;  but  you  must  not  suppose 
that  you  beat  them  all  round.  One  point  particularly  you 
are  far  behind  in.  A  French  woman  leaves  all  political 
questions,  and  national  matters,  and  public  affairs,  entirely 
to  her  husband,  or  her  lover,  as  the  case  may  be.  What-: 
ever  he  wishes  is  the  law  for  her.  Thy  gods  shall  be  my| 
gods." 

"But  you  said  they  had  great  liberality  of  sentiment,  and 
now  you  say  they  have  no  opinions  of  their  own!  Ho"W 
can  the  two  things  go  together  ?" 

"Very  easily,"  said  Carne,  who  was  accustomed  to  be  baf- 
fled by  such  little  sallies;  "they  take  their  opinions  from 
their  husbands,  who  are  always  liberal.  This  produces  hap- 
piness on  both  sides — a  state  of  things  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. Let  me  tell  you  of  something  important,  mainly  as 
it  concerns  yourself,  sweet  Dolly.  The  French  are  certain 
to  unite  with  England,  and  then  we  shall  be  the  grandest 
nation  in  the  world.  No  power  in  Europe  can  stand  before 
us.  All  will  be  freedom,  and  civilization,  and  great  ideas, 
and  fine  taste  in  dress.  I  shall  recover  the  large  estates, 
that  would  now  be  mine,  but  for  usury  and  fraud.  And 
you  will  be  one  of  the  first  ladies  in  the  world,  as  nature 
has  always  intended  you  to  be." 

* '  That  sounds  very  well ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  How 
can  France  unite  with  England,  when  they  are  bitter  ene- 
mies? Is  France  to  conquer  England  first?  Or  are  we 
to  conquer  France,  as  we  always  used  to  do  ?" 
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"That  would  be  a  hard  job  now,  when  France  is  the  mis- 
tress of  the  Continent.  No,  there  need  be  no  conqueriDg, 
sweet  Dolly,  but  only  a  little  removal.  The  true  interest 
of  this  country  is — as  that  mighty  party,  the  "Whig's,  per- 
ceive— to  get  rid  of  all  the  paltry  forms  and  dry  bones  of  a 
iynasty  which  is  no  more  English  than  Xapoleon  is.  and 
to  join  that  great  man  in  his  warfare  against  all  oppression. 
STour  brother  Frank  is  a  leading  spirit;  he  has  long  cast  off 
;hat  wi^tched  insular  prejudice  which  defeats  all  good.  In 
ihe  grand  new  scheme  of  universal  right,  which  must  pre- 
vail very  shortly,  Frank  Darling  will  obtain  that  foremost 
jlace  to  which  his  noble  views  entitle  him.  You,  as  his 
sister,  and  my  wife,  will  be  adored  almost  as  much  as  you 
»uld  wish." 

''It  sounds  very  grand,''  answered  Dolly,  with  a  smile, 
bougli  a  little  alarmed  at  this  turn  of  it;  '*but  what  is  to 
)ecome  of  the  King,  and  Queen,  and  all  the  royal  family? 
Ind  what  is  my  father  to  do.  and  Faith  ?  Although  she 
las  not  behaved  well  to  me.'' 

"Those  details  will  be  arranged  to  everybody's  satisfac- 
ion.  Little  prejudices  will  subside,  when  it  is  seen  that 
hey  are  useless.  Every  i^ossible  care  will  be  taken  not  to 
njui^  any  one."' 

"  But  how  is  it  all  to  be  done  ?''  asked  Dolly,  whose  mind 
vas  practical,  though  romantic.  "Are  the  French  to  land. 
ind  overrun  the  country  ?  I  am  sui*e  I  never  should  agree 
o  tliat.     Are  all  our  defenders  to  be  thrown  into  prison  T 

''  Certainly  not.  There  will  be  no  prisons.  The  French 
Qight  have  to  land,  as  a  matter  of  form ;  but  not  to  overrun 
he  country,  only  to  secure  British  liberties  and  justice.  All 
ensible  people  would  hasten  to  join  them,  and  any  oppo- 
ition  would  be  quenched  at  once.  Then  such  a  glorious 
condition  of  mankind  would  ensue  as  has  never  been  known 
n  this  world — peace,  wealth,  universal  happiness,  gaiety, 
lancing  everywhere,  no  more  shabby  clothes,  no  more  dreary 
Sundays.     How  do  you  like  the  thought  of  it  ?"' 

''Well,  some  of  it  sounds  very  nice ;  but  I  don't  see  the  use 
►f  univei'sal  justice.  Justice  means  having  one's  own  rights ; 
.nd  it  is  impossible  for  everybody  to  do  that,  because  of 
•ther  people.  And  as  for  the  French  coming  to  put  things 
ight,  they  had  better  attend  to  their  own  affairs  first.  And 
^  if  any  Englishman  would  permit  it!  Why,  even  Fi^nk 
rould  mount  his  wig  and  gown  (for  he  is  a  full-fledged  bar^ 
ister  now,  you  know),  and  come  and  help  to  push  them 
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back  into  the  sea.  And  I  hope  that  you  would  do  so  too. 
I  am  not  going  to  marry  a  Frenchman.  You  belong  to  an 
old  English  family,  and  you  were  born  in  England,  and  your 
name  is  English,  and  the  property  that  ought  to  belong  to 
you.  I  hope  you  don't  consider  yourself  a  Frenchman  be- 
cause your  mother  is  a  great  French  lady,  after  so  many  gen 
erations  of  Carnes,  all  English,  every  bit  of  them.  I  am  an 
English  gh'l,  and  I  care  very  little  for  things  that  I  don't  see 
— such  as  justice,  liberty,  rights  of  people,  and  all  that.  But 
I  do  care  about  my  relations,  and  our  friends,  and  the  peo- 
ple that  live  here,  and  the  boats,  and  all  the  trees,  and  the 
land  that  belongs  to  my  father.  Very  likely  you  would  want 
to  take  that  away,  and  give  it  to  some  miserable  French- 
man." 

"Dolly,  my  dear,  you  must  not  be  excited,"  Carne  an- 
swered, in  the  manner  of  a  father;  "powerful  as  your  com- 
prehension is,  for  the  moment  these  things  are  Ijeyond  it. 
Your  meaning  is  excellent,  very  good,  very  great ;  but  to 
bring  it  to  bear  requires  further  information.  We  will 
sit  by  the  side  of  the  sea  to-morrow,  darling,  if  you  grant 
me  a  view  of  your  loveliness  again ;  and  there  you  will  see 
things  in  a  larger  light  than  upon  this  narrow  bench,  with 
your  father's  trees  around  us,  and  your  father's  cows  inquir- 
ing whether  I  am  good  to  eat.  Get  away,  cow !  Do  you  take 
me  for  a  calf  ?" 

One  of  the  cows  best  loved  by  Dolly,  who  was  very  fond 
of  good  animals,  had  come  up  to  ask  who  this  man  was  that 
had  been  sitting  here  so  long  with  her.  She  was  gifted  with 
a  white  face  and  large  soft  eyes— even  beyond  the  common 
measure  of  a  cow — short  little  horns,  that  she  would  scarcely 
think  of  pushing  even  at  a  dog  (unless  he  made  mouths  at 
her  infant),  a  fiat,  broad  nose  ever  genial  to  be  rubbed,  and 
a  delicate  fringe  of  finely  pointed  yellow  hairs  around  her 
pleasant  nostrils  and  above  her  clovery  lips.  With  single- 
hearted  charity  and  enviable  faith  she  was  able  to  combine 
the  hope  that  Dolly  had  obtained  a  lover  as  good  as  could 
be  found  upon  a  single  pair  of  legs.  Carne  was  attired  with 
some  bravery,  of  the  French  manner  rather  than  the  Eng- 
lish, and  he  wanted  no  butter  on  his  velvet  and  fine  lace. 
So  he  swung  round  his  cane  of  heavy  snakewood  at  the  cow, 
and  struck  her  poor  horns  so  sharply  that  her  head  went 
round. 

' '  Is  that  universal  peace,  and  gentleness,  and  justice  ?" 
cried  Dolly,  springing  up  and  hastening  to  console  her  cow. 
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"Is  this  the  way  the  lofty  French  redress  the  wrongs  of 
England  ?  What  had  poor  Dewlips  done,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  Kiss  me,  my  prett}',  and  tell  me  how  you  would 
like  the  French  army  to  land,  as  a  matter  of  form  ?  The 
form  you  would  take  would  be  beef,  I'm  afraid;  not  even 
good  roast  beef,  but  bouillon,  potage,  fricaudeau,  friture — 
anything  one  cannot  taste  any  meat  in;  and  that  is  how 
your  wrongs  would  be  redressed,  after  having  had  both  your 
horns  knocked  off.  And  about  the  same  fate  for  John  Bull, 
your  master,  unless  he  keeps  his  horns  well  sharpened.  Do 
I  not  speak  the  truth,  monsieur  ?"' 

When  Carne  did  anything  to  vex  Miss  Dolly— which  hap- 
pened pretty  often,  for  he  could  not  stop  to  study  much  her 
little  prejudices — she  addressed  him  as  if  he  were  a  French- 
man, never  doubting  that  this  must  reduce  him  sadly  in  his 
self-esteem. 

"Never  mind  matters  political,"  he  said,  perceiving  that 
his  power  must  not  be  pressed  until  he  had  deepened  its 
foundations;  "what  are  all  the  politics  in  the  world  com- 
pared with  your  good  opinion,  Beauty  ?"  Dolly  liked  to  bo 
called  "Beauty,"  and  the  name  always  made  her  try  to  de- 
serve it  by  looking  sweet.  "You  must  be  quite  certain  that 
I  would  do  nothing  to  injure  a  country  which  contains  my 
Dolly.  And  as  for  Madam  Cow,  I  will  beg  her  pardon, 
though  my  cane  is  hurt  a  great  deal  more  than  her  precious 
horns  are.  Behold  me  snap  it  in  twain,  although  it  is  the 
only  handsome  one  I  possess,  because  it  has  offended  you!" 

"Oh,  what  a  pity!  What  a  lovely  piece  of  wood!"  cried 
Dolly ;  and  they  parted  on  the  best  of  terms,  after  a  warm 
vow  upon  either  side  that  no  nasty  politics  should  ever 
come  between  them. 

But  Carne  was  annoyed  and  discontented.  He  came  to 
the  edge  of  the  cliff  that  evening  below  his  ruined  castle; 
for  there  are  no  cliffs  at  Springhaven,  unless  the  headland 
deserves  that  name;  and  there  he  sat  gloomily  for  some 
hours,  revolving  the  chances  of  his  enterprise.  The  weath- 
er had  changed  since  the  morning,  and  a  chill  November 
wind  began  to  urge  the  waves  ashore.  The  sky  was  not 
very  dark,  but  shredded  with  loose  gray  vapours  from  the 
west,  where  a  heavy  bank  of  clouds  lay  under  the  pale  cres- 
cent of  a  watery  moon.  In  the  distance  two  British  cruisers 
shone,  light  ships  of  outlook,  under  easy  sail,  prepared  to 
send  the  signal  for  a  hundred  leagues,  from  ship  to  ship 
and  cliff  to  cliff,  if  any  of  England's  foes  appeared.     They 
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shone  upon  the  dark  sea,  with  canvas  touched  by  moon- 
li^^ht,  and  seemed  ready  to  spriuj^  against  tlic  lowerinf^  sky, 
if  it  held  any  menace  to  the  land  they  watched,  or  the  long 
rcacli  of  water  tliey  Iiad  made  their  own. 

"A  pest  upon  those  watch-dogs !"  muttered  Came.  "They 
are  always  wide-awake,  and  forever  at  their  stations.  In- 
stead of  growing  tired,  they  get  sharper  every  day.  Even 
Charron  can  scarcely  run  through  them  now.  But  I  know 
who  could  do  it,  if  he  could  only  be  trusted.  With  a  pilot- 
boat — it  is  a  fine  idea — a  pilot-boat  entered  as  of  Pebbleridge. 
The  Pebbleridge  people  hate  Springhaven,  through  a  feud 
of  centuries,  and  Springhaven  despises  Pebbleridge.  It 
would  answer  well,  although  the  landing  is  so  bad,  and  no 
anchorage  possible  in  rough  weather.  I  must  try  if  Dan 
Tiigwell  will  undertake  it.  None  of  the  rest  know  the  coast 
as  he  does,  and  few  of  them  have  the  bravery.  But  Dan  is 
a  very  sulky  fellow,  very  difficult  to  manage.  He  will 
never  betray  us;  he  is  wonderfully  grateful;  and  after  that 
battle  with  the  press-gang,  when  he  knocked  down  the  offi- 
cer and  broke  his  arm,  he  will  keep  pretty  clear  of  the 
Union- jack.  But  he  goes  about  moping,  and  wondering, 
and  mooning,  as  if  he  were  wretched  about  what  he  has  to 
do.  Bless  my  soul,  where  is  my  invention  ?  I  see  the  way 
to  have  him  under  my  thumb.  Reason  is  an  old  coat  hang- 
ing on  a  peg;  passion  is  the  fool  who  puts  it  on  and  runs 
away  with  it.  Halloa !  Who  are  you  ?  And  what  do  you 
want  at  sucli  a  time  as  this  ?  Surely  you  can  see  that  I  am 
not  at  leisure  now.  Why,  Tugwell,  I  thought  that  you 
were  far  away  at  sea!" 

"So  I  was,  sir;  but  she  travels  fast.  I  never  would  be- 
lieve the  old  London  Trader  could  be  driven  through  the 
water  so.  Sam  Polwhele  knows  how  to  pile  it  on  a  craft, 
as  well  as  he  do  upon  a  man,  sir.  I  won't  serve  under  him 
no  more,  nor  Captain  Charcoal  either.  I  have  done  my 
duty  by  you,  Squire  Carne,  the  same  as  you  did  by  me,  sir; 
and  thanking  you  for  finding  me  work  so  long,  my  mean- 
ing is  to  go  upon  the  search  to-morrow," 

"  What  fools  they  must  have  been  to  let  this  fellow  come 
ashore!"  thought  Carne,  while  he  failed  to  see  the  wisest 
way  to  take  it.  "Tugwell,  you  cannot  do  this  with  any 
lionour,  after  we  have  shown  you  all  the  secrets  of  our  en- 
terprise. You  know  that  what  we  do  is  of  the  very  highest 
honour,  kind  and  humane  and  charitable,  though  strictly 
forbidden  by  a  most  inhuman  government.     How  would 
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you  like,  if  you  were  a  prisoner  in  France,  to  be  debarred 
from  all  chance  of  getting  any  message  from  your  family, 
your  -wife,  your  sweetheart,  or  your  children,  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end,  and  perhaps  be  dead  for  months  without 
their  knowing  anything  about  it?" 

"Well,  sir,  I  should  think  it  very  hard  indeed;  though, 
if  I  was  dead,  I  shouldn't  know  much  more  about  it.  But, 
without  reproach  to  you,  I  cannot  make  out  altogether  that 
our  only  business  is  to  carry  letters  for  the  prisoner,  as 
now  may  be  in  England,  from  their  loving  friends  to  com- 
mand in  their  native  country.  I  won't  say  against  j'ou, 
sir,  if  you  say  it  is — that  is,  to  the  outside  of  all  your  knowl- 
edge. And  twenty  thousand  of  them  may  need  letters  by 
the  sack.  But  what  use  they  could  make,  sir,  of  cannon  as 
big  as  I  be,  and  muskets  that  would  kill  a  man  a  hundred 
yards  of  distance,  and  bayonets  more  larger  and  more  sharp- 
er than  ever  I  see  before,  even  with  the  Royal  Volunteers — 
this  goes  out  of  all  my  calculation." 

"Daniel,  you  have  expressed  your  views,  which  are  re- 
markable— as  indeed  they  always  are — with  your  usual  pre- 
cision. But  you  have  not  observed  things  with  equal  ac- 
curacy.    Do  you  know  when  a  gun  is  past  service  V 

"No,  sir;  I  never  was  a  poacher,  nohow.  Squire  Dar- 
ling, that  is  to  say.  Sir  Charles  Darling  now,  according  to  a 
chap  on  board,  he  was  always  so  good  upon  his  land  that  no- 
bod}'  durst  go  a-poaching." 

'  ■  I  mean  a  cannon,  Dan.  They  don't  poach  with  cannon 
yet,  though  they  may  come  to  do  it,  as  the  game-laws  in- 
crease. Do  you  know  when  a  cannon  is  unsafe  to  fire, 
though  it  may  look  as  bright  as  ever,  like  a  worn-out  x^oker  ? 
All  those  things  that  have  frightened  you  are  only  meant 
for  ornament.  You  know  that  every  ancient  building  ought 
to  have  its  armoury,  as  this  castle  always  had,  until  they 
were  taken  away  and  sold.  My  intention  is  to  restore  it, 
when  I  can  afford  to  do  so.  And  having  a  lot  of  worn- 
out  weapons  oflPered  m"e  for  next  to  nothing,  I  seized  tlie 
chance  of  bringing  them.  "When  times  are  better,  and  the 
war  is  over,  I  may  find  time  to  arrange  them.  But  that  is 
not  of  much  importance.  The  great  point  is  to  secure 
tlie  delivery  of  letters  from  their  native  land  to  the  brave 
men  here  as  prisoners.  I  cannot  afford  to  do  that  for  noth- 
ing, though  I  make  no  profit  out  of  it.  I  have  so  many 
things  to  think  about  that  I  scarcely  know  which  to  consid- 
er fii'st.     And  after  all,  what  matters  to  us  whether  those 
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poor  men  arc  allowed  to  die,  and  be  buried  like  doffs,  with- 
out knowledge  of  their  friends?  Why  should  we  run  the 
risk  of  being-  punished  for  them  ?" 

"Well,  sir,  that  seems  hard  doctrine,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  so,  and  not  like  your  kind-heartedness.  Our  Govern- 
ment have  no  right  to  stop  them  of  their  letters." 

"It  is  a  cruel  thing.  But  how  are  we  to  help  it  ?  The 
London  Trader  is  too  large  for  the  purpose,  and  she  is 
under  suspicion  now.  I  tell  you  everything,  Daniel,  be- 
cause I  know  that  you  are  a  true-hearted  fellow,  and  far 
above  all  blabbing.  I  have  thought  once  or  twice  of  ob- 
taining leave  to  purchase  a  stout  and  handy  pilot-boat, 
with  her  license  and  all  that  transferred  to  us,  and  so  run- 
ning to  and  fro  when  needful.  The  only  risk  then  would  be 
from  perils  of  the  sea ;  and  even  the  pressmen  dare  not  med- 
dle with  a  pilot-boat.  By-the-bye,  I  have  heard  that  you 
knocked  some  of  them  about.  Tugwell,  you  might  have 
got  us  all  into  sad  trouble." 

"Was  I  to  think  of  what  I  was  doing,  Squire  Carne,  when 
they  wanted  to  make  a  slave  of  me  ?  I  would  serve  King 
George  with  a  good  heart,  in  spite  of  all  that  father  has  said 
against  it.  But  it  must  be  with  a  free  will.  Squire  Carne, 
and  not  to  be  tied  hand  and  foot  to  it.  How  would  you 
like  that  yourself,  sir  ?" 

"Well,  I  think  I  should  have  done  as  you  did,  Dan,  if  I 
had  been  a  British  sailor.  But  as  to  this  pilot-boat,  I  must 
have  a  bold  and  good  seaman  to  command  it.  A  man  who 
knows  the  coast,  and  is  not  afraid  of  weather.  Of  course 
we  should  expect  to  pay  good  wages ;  £3  a  week,  perhaps, 
and  a  guinea  for  every  bag  of  letters  landed  safe.  There 
are  plenty  of  men  who  would  jump  at  such  a  chance,  Dan." 

' '  I'll  be  bound  there  are,  sir.  And  it  is  more  than  I  am 
worth,  if  you  mean  oflPering  the  place  to  me.  It  Avould  suit 
me  wonderful,  if  I  was  certain  that  the  job  was  honest." 

"Daniel  Tugwell" — Carne  spoke  with  great  severity — "I 
will  not  lose  my  temper,  for  I  am  sure  you  mean  no  insult. 
But  you  must  be  of  a  very  low,  suspicious  nature,  and  quite 
unfit  for  any  work  of  a  lofty  and  unselfish  order,  if  you  can 
imagine  that  a  man  in  my  position,  a  man  of  my  large  sen- 
timents— " 

"Oh,  no,  sir,  no;  it  was  not  at  all  that" — Dan  scarcely 
knew  how  to  tell  what  it  was — "it  was  nothing  at  all  of 
that  manner  of  thinking.  I  heartily  ask  your  pardon,  sir, 
if  it  seemed  to  go  in  that  way." 
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''  Don't  do  that,-'  replied  Came,  ''because  I  can  make  al- 
lowances. I  know  what  a  fine  nature  is.  and  how  it  takes 
alarm  at  shadows.  I  am  always  tender  with  honest  scru- 
ples, because  I  find  so  many  of  them  in  myself.  I  should 
not  have  been  pleased  with  you,  if  you  had  accepted  my 
offer — although  so  advantageous,  and  full  of  romantic  in- 
terest— until  you  were  convinced  of  its  honourable  nature. 
I  have  no  time  for  argument,  and  I  am  sorry  that  you  must 
not  come  up  to  the  castle  for  supper,  because  we  have  an 
old  Springhaven  man  there,  who  would  tell  your  father  all 
about  you,  which  you  especially  wish  to  avoid.  But  if  you 
feel  inclined  for  this  berth — as  you  sailors  seem  to  call  it — 
and  hesitate  through  some  patriotic  doubts,  though  I  cannot 
underetand  Tvhat  they  are,  I  will  bring  you  a  document  (if 
you  meet  me  here  to-morrow  night)  from  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Darling,  which  I  think  will  satisfy  you." 

'  •  And  shall  I  be  allowed  to  keep  it,  sir,  to  show,  in  case 
of  trouble  ?"' 

'"Very  likely.  But  I  cannot  say  for  certain.  Some  of 
those  official  forms  must  be  returned,  others  not;  all  de- 
pends upon  their  rules.  Now  go  and  make  yourself  com- 
fortable.    How  are  you  off  for  money  ?*' 

' '  Plenty,  sir,  plenty.  I  must  not  go  where  anybody 
knows  me.  or  to-morrow  half  the  talk  at  old  Springhaven 
would  be  about  me.     Good-niofht,  sii\  and  God  bless  vou." 


CHAPTER  L. 

mS  SAVAGE  SPIRIT. 

At  this  time  letters  came  very  badly,  not  only  to  French 
prisoners  in  England,  but  even  to  the  highest  authorities, 
who  had  the  very  best  means  of  getting  them.  Admiral 
Darling  had  often  written  to  his  old  friend  Xelson,  but  had 
long  been  without  any  tidings  from  him.  through  no  de- 
fault on  the  hero's  part.  Lord  Xelson  was  almost  as  prompt 
with  the  pen  as  he  was  with  the  sword,  but  despatches  were 
most  irregular  and  uncertain. 

'"Here  at  last  we  have  him :"  cried  Sii'  Charles  one  morn- 
ing early  in  Dec-ember;  ''and  not  more  than  five  weeks  old, 
I  declare  I  Dolly,  be  ready,  and  call  Faith  down.  Now 
read  it,  my  dear,  for  our  benefit.  Your  godfather  writes  a 
most  excellent  hand,  considering  that  it  is  his  left  hand; 


"  AM   I   TO   READ   EVERT   WORD,  PAPA  ?'' 


but  my  eyes  are  sore  from  so  much  night-work.     Put  on 
my  specs,  Dolly;  I  should  like  to  see  you  in  them." 

"Am  I  to  read  every  word,  papa,  just  as  it  comes?  You 
know  that  he  generally  puts  in  words  that  are  rather  strong 
for  me." 

"Nelson  never  thought  or  wrote  a  single  word  unfit  for 
the  nicest  young  lady.  But  you  may  hold  up  your  hand 
if  you  come  to  any  strong  expressions,  and  we  shall  under- 
stand them." 

' '  Then  I  shall  want  both  hands  as  soon  as  ever  we  come 
to  the  very  first  Frenchman.  But  this  is  what  my  godfa- 
ther says : 

" 'Victory,  off  Toulon,  October  31st,  1804. 

"'My  dear  Lingo,— It  was  only  yesterday  that  I  re- 
ceived your  letter  of  July  21st ;  it  went  in  a  Spanish  smug- 
gling boat  to  the  coast  of  Italy  and  returned  again  to  Spain, 
not  having  met  any  of  our  ships.     And  now  I  hope  that 
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you  will  see  me  before  you  see  this  letter.  We  are  certain 
to  be  at  war  with  Spain  before  another  mouth  is  out.  and 
I  am  heartily  sorry  for  it,  for  I  like  those  fellows  better  tlian 
the  French,  because  they  are  not  such  liars.  My  successor 
has  been  appointed,  I  have  reason  to  hope,  and  must  be  far 
on  his  way  by  this  time ;  i^robably  Keith,  but  I  cannot  say. 
Ministers  cannot  suppose  that  I  want  to  fly  the  service;  my 
whole  life  has  proved  the  contrary;  if  they  refuse,  I  shall 
most  certainly  leave  in  March  or  April,  for  a  few  months' 
rest  I  must  have,  or  else  die.  My  cough  is  verj-  bad,  and 
my  side  where  I  was  struck  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  is  very 
much  swelled,  at  times  a  lump  as  large  as  my  fist  is  brought 
on  by  violent  coughing,  but  I  hope  and  believe  my  lungs 
are  sound.  I  hope  to  do  good  service  yet,  or  else  I  should 
not  care  so  much.  But  if  I  am  in  my  grave,  how  can  I 
serve  the  Country  ? 

"  'You  will  say,  this  is  not  at  all  like  Nelson,  to  write 
about  nothing  but  his  own  poor  self;  and  thank  God,  Lingo, 
I  can  say  that  you  are  right ;  for  if  ever  a  man  lived  for 
the  good  of  England  and  the  destruction  of  those'" — here 
Dolly  held  a  hand  up — '*  '  Frenchmen,  it  is  the  man  in  front 
of  this  ink-bottle.  The  Lord  has  ax^pointed  me  to  that  duty, 
and  I  shall  carry  out  my  orders.  Mons.  La  Touche,  who 
was  preached  about  in  France  as  the  man  that  was  to  ex- 
tinguish me,  and  even  in  the  scurvy  English  newspapers, 
but  never  dai'ed  to  show  his  snivelly  countenance  outside 
of  the  inner  buoys,  is  dead  of  his  debosheries,  for  which 
I  am  deeply  grieved,  as  I  fully  intended  to  send  him  to  the 
devil. 

"  'I  have  been  most  unlucky  for  some  time  now,  and  to 
tell  the  truth  I  may  say  always.  But  I  am  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  grumble — as  you,  my  dear  Lingo,  can  testify. 
I  always  do  the  utmost,  with  a  single  mind,  and  leave  the 
thought  of  miserable  pelf  to  others,  men  perhaps  who  never 
saw  a  shotted  cannon  fired.  You  know  who  made  eighty 
thousand  pounds, without  having  to  wipe  his  pig-tail — dirty 
things,  I  am  glad  they  are  gone  out — but  my  business  is  to 
pay  other  people's  debts,  and  receive  all  my  credits  in  the 
shape  of  cannon-balls.  This  is  always  so,  and  I  should  let 
it  pass  as  usual,  except  for  a  blacker  trick  than  I  have  €ver 
known  before.  For  fear  of  giving  me  a  single  chance  of 
earning  twopence,  they  knew  that  there  was  a  million  and 
a  half  of  money  coming  into  Cadiz  from  South  America  in 
four  Spanish  frigates,  and  instead  of  leaving  me  to  catch 
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them,  they  sent  out  Graham  Moore — you  know  him  very 
woll — with  orders  to  pocket  everything.  This  will  create  a 
war  with  Spain,  a  war  begun  with  robbery  on  our  part, 
though  it  must  have  come  soon  in  any  case.  For  every- 
where now,  except  where  I  am,  that  fiend  of  a  Corsican  is 
supreme. 

*'  *  There  is  not  a  sick  man  in  this  fleet,  unless  it  is  the  one 
inside  my  coat.  That  liar  La  Touche  said  he  chased  me 
and  I  ran.  I  keep  a  copy  of  his  letter,  which  it  would  have 
been  my  duty  to  make  him  eat,  if  he  had  ventured  out 
again.  But  he  is  gone  to  the  lake  of  brimstone  now,  and  I 
have  the  good  feeling  to  forgive  him.  If  my  character  is 
not  fixed  by  this  time,  it  is  not  worth  my  trouble  to  put  the 
world  right.  Yesterday  I  took  a  look  into  the  port  within 
easy  reach  of  their  batteries.  They  lay  like  a  lot  of  mice 
holed  in  a  trap,  but  the  weather  was  too  thick  to  count  them. 
They  are  certainly  nearly  twice  our  number;  and  if  any 
one  was  here  except  poor  little  Nelson,  I  believe  they  would 
venture  out.  But  my  reputation  deprives  me  always  of 
any  fair  chance  to  increase  it. 

*'  'And  now,  my  dear  Lingo,  allow  me  to  inquire  how 
you  are  getting  on  with  your  Coast-defence.  I  never  did 
attach  much  importance  to  their  senseless  invasion  scheme. 
The  only  thing  to  make  it  formidable  would  be  some  infernal 
traitor  on  the  coast,  some  devilish  spy  who  would  keep  them 
well  informed,  and  enable  them  to  land  where  least  expected. 
If  there  is  such  a  scoundrel,  may  the  Lord  Almighty'" — 
here  both  Dolly's  hands  went  up,  with  the  letter  in  them, 
and  her  face  turned  as  white  as  the  paper. 

'"I  have  often  told  you,  as  you  may  remember,  that 
Springhaven  is  the  very  place  I  should  choose,  if  I  were  com- 
mander of  the  French  flotilla.  It  would  turn  the  flank  of 
all  the  inland  defences,  and  no  British  ship  could  attack 
their  intrenchments,  if  once  they  were  snug  below  the  win- 
dows of  the  Hall.  But  they  are  not  likely  to  know  this, 
thank  God ;  and  if  they  did,  they  would  have  a  job  to  get 
there.  However,  it  is  wise  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  for  they 
know  very  well  that  I  am  far  away. 

"  'And  now  that  I  have  got  to  your  own  doors,  which  I 
heartily  hope  to  do,  perhaps  before  you  see  this,  let  me  ask 
for  yourself  and  all  your  dear  family.  Lingo,  the  longer  I 
live  the  more  I  feel  that  all  the  true  happiness  of  life  is 
found  at  home.  My  glory  is  very  great,  and  satisfies  me, 
except  when  it  scares  the  enemy ;  but  I  very  often  feel  that 
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I  would  give  it  all  away  for  a  quiet  life  among  those  who 
love  me.  Your  daughter  Faith  is  a  sweet  young  woman, 
just  what  I  should  wish  for  a  child  of  mine  to  be.  And 
Horatia,  my  godchild,  will  turn  out  very  well,  if  a  sharp 
hand  is  kept  over  her.  But  she  takes  after  me ;  she  is  dar- 
ing and  ambitious,  and  requires  a  firm  hand  at  the  helm. 
Read  this  to  her,  with  my  love,  and  I  dare  say  she  will  only 
laugh  at  it.  If  she  marries  to  my  liking,  she  will  be  down 
for  a  good  thing  in  my  will,  some  day.  God  bless  us  all. 
Amen.     Amen.  Yours  aflPectionately, 

" ' Nelson  and  Bronte.'" 

"Take  it  to  heart,  my  dear;  and  so  must  I,"  said  the  Ad- 
mii*al,  laughing  at  the  face  his  daughter  made;  "your  god- 
father is  a  most  excellent  judge  of  everybody's  character 
except  his  own.  But,  bless  me,  my  dear,  why,  you  are  cry- 
ing! You  silly  little  thing!  I  was  onl\'  in  fun.  You  shall 
marry  to  his  liking,  and  be  down  for  the  good  thing.  Look 
up,  and  laugh  at  everybody,  my  darling.  No  one  laughs 
so  merrily  as  my  pretty  Dolly.  Why,  Faith,  what  does  she 
mean  by  this  ?" 

To  the  coaxing  voice  of  her  father,  and  the  playful  glance 
that  she  used  to  play  with,  Dolly  had  not  rushed  up  at  all, 
either  with  mind,  or,  if  that  failed,  with  body,  as  she  always 
used  to  do.  She  hurried  towards  the  door,  as  if  she  longed 
to  be  away  from  them ;  and  then,  as  if  she  would  rather  not 
make  any  stir  about  it,  sat  down  and  pretended  to  have 
caught  her  dress  in  something. 

"The  only  thing  is  to  let  her  go  on  as  she  likes,  "  Faith 
said  aloud,  so  that  Dolly  might  hear  all  of  it;  "I  have  done 
all  I  can, but  she  believes  herself  superior.  She  cannot  bear 
any  sort  of  contradiction,  and  she  expects  one  to  know  what 
she  says,  without  her  saying  it.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  treat  her  the  same  way.  If  she  is  left  to  herself, 
she  may  come  back  to  it." 

' '  Well,  my  dear  children,"  said  the  Admu'al,  much  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  a  broil  between  them,  such  as  he  remem- 
bered about  three  years  back,  ' '  I  make  no  pretence  to  un- 
derstand your  ways.  If  you  were  boys,  it  would  be  differ- 
ent altogether.  But  the  Almighty  has  been  pleased  to 
make  you  girls,  and  very  good  ones  too ;  in  fact,  there  are 
none  to  be  found  better.  You  have  always  been  bound 
up  with  one  another  and  with  me ;  and  every  one  admires 
all  the  three  of  us.     So  that  we  must  be  content  if  a  little 
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thing  arises,  not  to  make  too  much  of  it,  but  bear  with  onO 
another,  and  defy  anybody  to  come  in  between  us.  Kiss 
one  another,  my  dears,  and  be  off;  for  I  liave  much  corre- 
spondence to  attend  to,  besides  the  great  Nelson's,  though 
I  took  him  first,  hoping  for  something  sensible.  But  I  havo 
not  much  to  learn  about  Springhaven,  even  from  his  lord- 
ship. However,  he  is  a  man  in  ten  thousand,  and  we  must 
not  be  vexed  about  any  of  his  crotchets,  because  he  has 
never  had  children  to  talk  about;  and  he  gets  out  of  sound- 
ings when  he  talks  about  mine.  I  wish  Lady  Scudamore 
was  come  back.  She  always  agrees  with  me,  and  she  takes 
a  great  load  off  my  shoulders." 

The  girls  laughed  at  this,  as  they  were  meant  to  do.  And 
they  hurried  off  together,  to  compare  opinions.  After  all 
these  years  of  independence,  no  one  should  be  set  up  over 
them.  Upon  that  point  Faith  was  quite  as  resolute  as  Dolly ; 
and  her  ladyship  would  have  refused  to  come  back,  if  slio 
had  overheard  their  council.  For  even  in  the  loftiest  femi- 
nine nature  lurks  a  small  tincture  of  jealousy. 

But  Dolly  was  now  in  an  evil  frame  of  mind  about  many 
things  which  she  could  not  explain  even  to  herself,  with  any 
satisfaction .  Even  that  harmless  and  pleasant  letter  from  her 
great  godfather  Avent  amiss  with  her;  and  instead  of  laugh- 
ing at  the  words  about  herself,  as  with  a  sound  conscience 
she  must  have  done,  she  brooded  over  them,  and  turned 
them  bitter.  No  man  could  have  mixed  up  things  as  she 
did,  but  her  mind  was  nimble.  For  the  moment  she  hated 
patriotism,  because  Nelson  represented  it;  and  feeling  how 
wrong  he  had  been  about  herself,  she  felt  that  he  was  wrong 
in  everything.  The  French  w^ere  fine  fellows,  and  had 
quite  as  much  right  to  come  here  as  we  had  to  go  and  harass 
them,  and  a  little  abatement  of  English  conceit  might  be  a 
good  thing  in  the  long-run.  Not  that  she  would  let  them 
stay  here  long;  that  was 'not  to  be  thought  of,  and  they 
would  not  wish  it.  But  a  little  excitement  would  be  de- 
lightful, and  a  great  many  things  might  be  changed  for 
the  better,  such  as  the  treatment  of  women  in  this  countr}', 
which  was  barbarous,  compared  to  what  it  was  in  France. 
Caryl  had  told  her  a  great  deal  about  that;  and  the  longer 
she  knew  him  the  more  she  was  convinced  of  his  wisdom 
and  the  largeness  of  his  views,  so  different  from  the  savage 
spirit  of  Lord  Nelson. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

STRANGE    CRAFT. 

While  his  love  vras  lapsing  from  him  thus,  and  from  her 
own  true  self  yet  more,  the  gallant  young  sailor,  whose  last 
prize  had  been  that  useful  one  misfortune,  was  dwelling 
continually  upon  her  image,  because  he  had  very  little  else 
to  do.  English  prisoners  in  France  were  treated  sometimes 
very  badly,  which  they  took  good  care  to  proclaim  to  Eu- 
rope ;  but  more  often  with  pity,  and  good-will,  and  a  pleasant 
study  of  their  modes  of  thought.  For  an  Englishman  then 
R-as  a  strange  and  ever-fresh  curiosity-  to  a  Frenchman,  a 
specimen  of  another  race  of  bipeds,  with  doubts  whether 
marriage  could  make  parentage  between  them.  And  a  cen- 
tury of  intercourse,  good-will,  and  admiration  has  left  us  still 
inquisitive  about  each  other. 

Napoleon  felt  such  confidence  in  his  plans  for  the  con- 
ijuest  of  England  that  if  any  British  oflBcer  belonging  to  the 
fleet  in  the  narrow  seas  was  taken  (which  did  not  happen 
largely),  he  sent  for  him,  upon  his  arrival  at  Boulogne,  and 
field  a  little  talk  with  any  one  who  could  understand  and 
answer.  He  was  especially  pleased  at  hearing  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Blyth  Scudamore  (who  had  robbed  him  of  his  beloved 
Blonde),  and  at  once  restored  Desportes  to  favour,  which 
iie  had  begun  to  do  before,  knowing  as  well  as  any  man 
Dn  earth  the  value  of  good  oflBcers.  "  Bring  your  prisoner 
tiere  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock,"'  was  his  order;  ''you 
bave  turned  the  tables  upon  him  well.'' 

Scudamore  felt  a  little  nervous  tingling  as  he  passed 
through  the  sentries,  with  his  friend  before  him,  into  the 
pavilion  of  the  greatest  man  in  Europe.  But  the  Emperor, 
oeing  in  high  good-humour,  and  pleased  with  the  young 
nan's  modest  face  and  gentle  demeanour,  soon  set  him  at  his 
?ase,  and  spoke  to  him  as  affably  as  if  he  had  been  his  equal. 
For  this  man  of  almost  universal  mind  could  win  every 
leart,  when  he  set  himself  to  do  it.  Scudamore  rubbed  his 
iyes,  which  was  a  trick  of  his,  as  if  he  could  scarcely  believe 
hem.     Xapoleon  looked — pot  insignificant  (that  was  impos- 
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siblc  for  a  man  with  such  a  countenance),  but  mihl,  and 
pleasing,  and  benevolent,  as  lie  walked  to  and  fro,  for  he 
never  could  stay  still,  in  the  place  which  was  neither  a  tent 
nor  a  room,  but  a  mixture  of  the  two,  and  not  a  happy  one. 
His  hat,  looped  up  with  a  diamond  and  quivering  with  an 
ostrich  feather,  was  flung  anyhow  upon  the  table.  But  his 
wonderful  eyes  were  the  brightest  thing  there. 

"Ha!  ha!"  said  the  Emperor,  a  very  keen  judge  of  faces; 
''  you  expected  to  find  me  a  monster,  as  I  am  portrayed  by 
your  caricaturists.  Your  countrymen  are  not  kind  to  me, 
except  the  foremost  of  them — the  great  poets.  But  they 
will  understand  me  better  by-and-by,  when  justice  prevails, 
and  the  blessings  of  peace,  for  which  I  am  striving  perpetu- 
ally^. But  the  English  nation,  if  it  were  allowed  a  voice, 
would  proclaim  me  its  only  true  friend  and  ally.  You 
know  that,  if  you  are  one  of  the  people,  and  not  of  the  hate- 
ful House  of  Lords,  which  engrosses  all  the  army  and  the 
navy.     Are  you  in  connection  with  the  House  of  Lords  ?" 

Scudamore  shook  his  head  and  smiled.  He  was  anxiougi 
to  say  that  he  had  a  cousin,  not  more  than  twice  removed,, 
now  an  entire  viscount;  but  Napoleon  never  encouraged! 
conversation,  unless  it  was  his  own,  or  in  answer  to  his 
questions. 

"Very  well.  Then  you  can  speak  the  truth.  What  do 
they  think  of  all  this  grand  army?  Are  they  aware  that, 
for  their  own  good,  it  will  very  soon  occupy  London  ?  Are 
they  forming  themselves  to  act  as  my  allies,  w4ien  I  have 
reduced  them  to  reason  ?  Is  it  now  made  entirely  familiar 
to  their  minds  Ifhat  resistance  to  me  is  as  hopeless  as  it  has 
been  from  the  first  unwise  ?  If  they  would  submit,  without 
my  crossing,  it  would  save  them  some  disturbance,  and  me 
a  great  expense.     I  have  often  hoped  to  hear  of  it." 

"You  will  never  do  that,  sire,"  Scudamore  answered, 
looking  calmly  and  firmly  at  the  deep  gray  eyes,  whose  gaze 
could  be  met  by  none  of  the  millions  who  dread  passion; 
"England  will  not  submit,  even  if  you  conquer  her." 

"  It  is  well  said,  and  doubtless  you  believe  it,"  Napoleon 
continued,  with  a  smile  so  slight  that  to  smile  in  reply  to  it 
would  have  been  impertinent;  "but  England  is  the  same  as 
other  nations,  although  the  most  obstinate  among  them. 
When  her  capital  is  occupied,  her  credit  ruined,  her  great 
lords  unable  to  obtain  a  dinner,  the  government  (which  is 
not  the  country)  will  yield,  and  the  country  must  follow  it.j 
I  have  heard  that  the  King,  and  the  Court,  and  the  Parli 
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3ent,  talk  of  flying  to  the  north,  and  there  remaining, -while 
he  navy  cuts  off  our  communications, and  the  inferior  classes 
tarve  us.     Have  you  heard  of  any  such  romance  as  that  ?'' 

"No,  sire:"  Scudamore  scarcely  knew  what  to  call  him, 
ut  adopted  this  vocative  for  want  of  any  better.  ''I  have 
ever  heard  of  any  such  plan,  and  no  one  would  think  of 
acking  up  until  our  fleet  has  been  demolished."' 

"Your  fleet?  Yes,  yes.  How  many  ships  are  now  pa- 
ading  to  and  fro,  and  getting  very  tired  of  it  ?" 

"Your  Majesty's  officers  know  that  best,"  Scudamore  an- 
w^ered,  with  his  pleasant,  open  smile.  "I  have  been  a  pris- 
ner  for  a  month  and  more,  and  kept  ten  miles  inland,  out 
f  sight  of  the  sea." 

"But  you  have  been  well  treated,  I  hope.     You  have 

0  complaint  to  make.  Monsieur  Scutamour?  Your  name 
;  French,  and  you  speak  the  language  well.  We  set  the 
lir  example  in  the  treatment  of  brave  men." 

"Sire,  I  have  been  treated,"  the  young  officer  replied,  with 

low  bow,  and  eyes  full  of  gratitude,  "as  a  gentleman 
mongst  gentlemen.  I  might  say  as  a  friend  among  kind 
ciends." 

"That  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  my  wish  always.  Few 
f  your  English  fabrications  annoy  me  more  than  the  false- 
oods  about  that.  It  is  most  ungenerous,  when  I  do  my 
est,  to  charge  me  with  strangling  brave  English  captains. 
)Ut  Desportes  fought  well,  before  you  took  his  vessel.  Is  it 
ot  so  ?  Speak  exactly  as  you  think.  I  like  to  hear  the 
nemy's  account  of  every  action." 

"Captain  Desportes,  sire,  fought  like  a  hero,  and  so  did 
11  his  crew.     It  was  only  his  mishap  in  sticking  fast  upon 

1  sand-bank  that  enabled  us  to  overpower  him." 

"And  now  he  has  done  the  like  to  you.  You  speak  with 
I  brave  man's  candour.     You  shall  be  at  liberty  to  see  the 

(a,  monsieur;  for  a  sailor  always  pines  for  that.  I  will 
ve  full  instructions  to  your  friend  Desportes  about  you. 
;;ut  one  more  question  before  you  go — is  there  much  anx- 
i'ty  in  England  ?" 

1  "Yes,  sire,  a  great  deal.  But  we  hope  not  to  allow  your 
»ajesty\s  armament  to  enter  and  increase  it." 
.  "Ah, we  shall  see,  we  shall  s'^e  how  that  will  be.  Now 
Irewell,  Captain.  Tell  Desportes  to  come  to  me." 
■  ""Well,  my  dear  friend,  you  have  made  a  good  impres- 
})n,"  said  the  French  sailor,  when  he  rejoined  Scudamore, 
.'ter  a  few  words  with  the  Master  of  the  State;  "all  vou 

2  A  2  " 
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Lave  to  do  is  to  give  your  ^vo^(l  of  lionour  to  avoid  our 
lines,  and  keep  away  from  the  beacli,  and  of  coui*sc  to  have 
no  communication  with  your  friends  upon  military  sub- 
jects. I  am  allowed  to  place  you  for  the  present  at  Beutin, 
a  pleasant  little  hamlet  on  the  Canche,  where  lives  an  old 
relative  of  mine,  a  Monsieur  Jalais,  an  ancient  widower, 
with  a  large  house  and  one  servant,  I  shall  be  afloat,  and 
shall  see  but  little  of  you,  which  is  the  only  sad  part  of  the 
business.  You  will  have  to  report  yourself  to  your  land- 
lord at  eight  every  morning  and  at  eight  o'clock  at  night, 
and  only  to  leave  the  house  between  those  hours,  and  not 
to  w^ander  more  than  six  miles  from  home.  How  do  these 
conditions  approve  themselves  to  you  ?" 

"I  call  them  very  liberal,  and  very  handsome,"  Scud- 
amore  answered,  as  he  well  might  do.  "Two  miles'  range 
is  all  that  we  allow  in  England  to  French  officers  upon 
parole.  These  generous  terms  are  due  to  your  kind  friend- 
ship." 

Before  very  long  the  gentle  Scuddy  was  as  happy  as  a" 
prisoner  can  expect  to  be,  in  his  comfortable  quarters  at 
Beutin.     Through  friendly  exchanges  he  had  received  a-l 
loving  letter  from  his  mother,  with  an  amiable  enclosure 
and  M.  Jalais  being  far  from  wealthy,  a  pleasant  arrange 
ment  was  made  between  them.      Scudamore  took  all  hi5 
meals  with  his  host,  who  could  manage  sound  victuals  lik( 
an  Englishman,  and  the  house-keeper,  house-cleaner,  am 
house-feeder  (misdescribed  by  Desportes  as  a  servant,  ac  ^ 
cording  to  our  distinctions),  being  a  widow  of  mark,  sa^ 
down  to  consider  her  cookery  upon  choice  occasions,     Ther 
for  a  long  time  would  prevail  a  conscientious  gravity,  anc 
reserve  of  judgment  inwardly,  everybody  waiting  for  somcj 
other  body's  sentiments;  until  the  author  of  the  work,  as  i\ 
female,  might  no  more  abide  the  malignant  silence  of  mal(| 
reviewers. 

Scudamore,  being  very  easily  amused,  as  any  goodj 
natured  young  man  is,  entered  with  zest  into  all  these  do 
ings,  and  became  an  authority  upon  appeal ;  and  being  giftec 
with  depth  of  simplicity  as  well  as  high  courtesy  of  taste  i 
was  never  known  to  pronounce  a  wrong  decision.  That  if  I 
to  say,  he  decided  always  in  favour  of  the  lady,  which  ha.' 
been  the  majestic  course  of  Justice  for  centuries,  till  th(! 

appearance  of  Mrs. ,  the  lady  who  should  have  marriec' 

the  great  Home-Ruler. 

Thus  the  wily  Scudamore  obtained  a  sitting-room,  witli 
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tlie  prettiest  outlook  in  the  house,  or  indeed  in  any  house  in 
that  part  of  the  world  for  many  leagues  of  seeking.  For 
the  mansion  of  M.  Jalais  stood  in  an  elbow  of  the  little 
river,  and  one  window  of  this  room  showed  tlie  curve  of 
tidal  water  widening  towards  the  sea,  while  the  other  pleas- 
antly gave  eye  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  stream,  where 
an  angler  of  rose-coloured  mind  might  almost  hope  to  liook 
a  trout.  Tlie  sun  glanced  down  the  stream  in  the  morning, 
and  up  it  to  see  what  he  had  done  before  he  set;  and  al- 
tliough  M.  Jalais's  trees  were  leafless  now,  they  had  sleeved 
their  bent  arms  with  green  velvetry  of  moss. 

Scudamore  brought  his  comfortable  chair  to  the  nook  be- 
tween these  windows,  and  there,  with  a  book  or  two  belong- 
ing to  his  host,  and  the  pipe  whose  silver  clouds  enthrone 
the  gods  of  contemplation,  many  a  pleasant  hour  was  passed, 
seldom  invaded  by  the  sounds  of  war.  For  the  course 
of  the  roads,  and  sands  of  the  river,  kept  this  happy  spot 
aloof  from  bad  communications.  Like  many  other  streams 
in  northern  France,  the  Canche  had  been  deepened  and  its 
mouth  improved,  not  for  uses  of  commerce,  but  of  warfare. 
Veteran  soldier  and  raw  recruit,  bugler,  baker,  and  farrier, 
man  who  came  to  fight  and  man  who  came  to  write  about 
it,  all  had  been  turned  into  navvies,  diggers,  drivers  of  piles, 
or  of  horses,  or  wheelbarrows,  by  the  man  who  turned  ev- 
erybody into  his  own  teetotum.  The  Providence  that  guides 
the  world  showed  mercy  in  sending  that  engine  of  destruc- 
tion before  there  was  a  railway  for  him  to  run  upon. 

Now  Scudamore  being  of  a  different  sort,  and  therefore 
having  pleased  Napoleon  (who  detested  any  one  at  all  of 
his  own  pattern),  might  have  been  very  well  contented  here, 
and  certainly  must  have  been  so,  if  he  had  been  without 
those  two  windows.  Many  a  bird  has  lost  his  nest,  and  his 
eggs,  and  his  mate,  and  even  his  own  tail,  by  cocking  his 
eyes  to  the  right  and  left,  when  he  should  have  drawn  their 
shutters  up.  And  why  ?  Because  the  brilliance  of  his  too 
projecting  eyes  has  twinkled  through  the  leaves  upon  the 
narrow  oblong  of  the  pupils  of  a  spotty-eyed  cat  going 
stealthily  under  the  comb  of  the  hedge,  with  her  stomach, 
wired  in,  and  her  spinal  column  fluted,  to  look  like  a  wrin- 
kled blackthorn  snag.  But  still  worse  is  it  for  that  poor 
thrush,  or  lintie,  or  robin,  or  warbler-wren,  if  he  flutters  in 
his  bosom  when  he  spies  that  cat,  and  sets  up  his  feathers, 
and  begins  to  hop  about,  making  a  sad  little  chirp  to  his 
mate,  and  appealing  to  the  sky  to  protect  him  and  his  family. 
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Ely  til  Scutlamore's  case  was  a  mixture  of  those  two.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  his  comfort  if  he  had  shut  his 
eyes;  but  having-  opened  them, he  should  have  stayed  where 
he  was,  without  any  fluttering.  However,  he  acted  for  the 
best ;  and  when  a  man  does  that,  can  those  who  never  do  so 
find  a  word  to  say  against  him  ? 

According  to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  which  was  gen- 
erally near  the  mark,  it  was  upon  Christmas  Eve,  a.d.  1804, 
that  his  curiosity  was  first  aroused.  He  had  made  up  his 
room  to  look  a  little  bit  like  home,  with  a  few  sprigs  of 
holly,  and  a  sheaf  of  laurel,  not  placed  daintily  as  a  lady 
dresses  them,  but  as  sprightly  as  a  man  can  make  them 
look,  and  as  bright  as  a  captive  Christmas  could  expect. 
The  decorator  shed  a  little  sigh — if  that  expression  may  be 
pardoned  by  analogy,  for  he  certainly  neitlier  fetched  nor 
heaved  it — and  then  he  lit  his  pipe  to  reflect  upon  home 
blessings,  and  consider  the  free  world  outside,  in  which  he 
had  very  little  share  at  present. 

Mild  blue  eyes,  such  as  this  young  man  possessed,  are 
often  short-sighted  at  a  moderate  range,  and  would  be  fitted 
up  with  glasses  in  these  artificial  times,  and  yet  at  long  dis- 
tance they  are  most  efficient,  and  can  make  out  objects  that 
would  puzzle  keener  organs.  And  so  it  was  that  Scud- 
amore,  with  the  sinking  sun  to  help  him,  descried  at  a  long 
distance  down  the  tidal  reach  a  peaceful-looking  boat,  which 
made  his  heart  beat  faster.  For  a  sailor's  glance  assured 
him  that  she  was  English — English  in  her  rig  and  the  stiff 
cut  of  her  canvas,  and  in  all  those  points  of  character  to  a 
seaman  so  distinctive,  which  apprise  him  of  his  kindred 
through  the  length  of  air  and  water,  as  clearly  as  we  lands- 
men know  a  man  from  a  woman  at  the  measure  of  a  fur- 
long, or  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  He  iDcrceived  that  it  was  an 
English  pilot-boat,  and  that  she  was  standing  towards  him. 
At  first  his  heart  fluttered  with  a  warm  idea,  that  there  must 
be  good  news  for  him  on  board  that  boat.  Perhaps, without 
his  knowledge,  an  exchange  of  prisoners  might  have  been 
agreed  upon;  and  what  a  grand  Christmas-box  for  him,  if 
the  order  for  his  release  were  there !  But  another  thought 
showed  him  the  absurdity  of  this  hope,  for  orders  of  release 
do  not  come  so.  Nevertheless,  he  watched  that  boat  with 
interest  and  wonder. 

Presently,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  and  shadows  crossed 
the  water,  the  sail  (which  had  been  gleaming  like  a  candle- 
flame  against  the  haze  and  upon  the  glaze)  flickered  and 
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fell,  aud  the  bows  swung  round,  and  her  figure  was  drawn 
upon  the  tideway.  She  was  now  within  half  a  mile  of  M. 
Jalais's  house,  and  Scudamore,  though  longing  for  a  spy- 
glass, was  able  to  make  out  a  good  deal  without  one.  He 
;aw  that  she  was  an  English  pilot-boat,  undecked,  but  fitted 
writh  a  cuddy  forward,  rigged  luggerwise,  and  built  for  speed, 
jret  fit  to  encounter  almost  any  Channel  surges.  She  was 
iight  in  the  water,  and  bore  little  except  ballast.  He  could 
lot  be  sure  at  that  distance,  but  he  thought  that  the  sailors 
nust  be  Englishmen,  especialh^  the  man  at  the  helm,  who 
K'as  beyond  reasonable  doubt  the  captain. 

Then  two  long  sweeps  were  manned  amidship,  with  two 
sturdy  fellows  to  tug  at  each  ;  and  the  quiet  evening  air 
ed  through  the  soft  rehearsal  of  the  water  to  its  banks  the 
jreak  of  tough  ash  thole-pins,  and  the  groan  of  gunwale,  and 
;he  splash  of  oars,  and  even  a  sound  of  human  staple,  such 
is  is  accepted  by  the  civilized  world  as  our  national  diapason. 

The  captive  Scuddj',  who  observed  all  this,  was  thorough- 
ly puzzled  at  that  last  tuni.  Though  the  craft  was  visibly 
English,  the  crew  might  still  have  been  doubtful,  if  they  had 
iield  their  tongues,  or  kept  them  in  submission.  But  that 
kvord  stamped  them,  or  at  any  rate  the  one  who  had  been 
struck  in  the  breast  by  the  heavy  timber,  as  of  genuine 
British  birth.  Yet  there  was  no  sign  that  these  men  were 
3risonei*s,  or  acting  by  compulsion.  No  French  boat  was 
lear  them,  no  batteries  there  commanded  their  course,  and 
;he  jDilot-boat  carried  no  prize-crew  to  direct  reluctant 
abours.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  a  fl.oating  bridge, 
lOr  the  use  of  the  forces  on  either  side,  and  no  boat  could 
aave  passed  it  Avithout  permission.  Therefore  these  could 
36  no  venturesome  Britons,  spying  out  the  quarters  of  the 
3nemy;  either  they  must  have  been  allowed  to  pass  for 
jome  special  purpose,  under  flag  of  truce,  or  else  they  were 
traitors,  in  league  with  the  French,  and  despatched  upon 
jome  dark  errand. 

In  a  few  minutes,  as  the  evening  dusk  began  to  deepen 
•ound  her,  the  mysterious  little  craft  disappeared  in  a  hollow 
)f  the  uplands  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  where  a  nar- 
ow  creek  or  inlet — such  as  is  called  a  "pill"'  in  some  parts 
!»f  England — formed  a  sheltered  landing-place,  overhung 
viih  clustering  trees.  Then  Scudamore  rose,  and  filled 
nother  pipe,  to  meditate  upon  this  strange  affair.  "I  am 
ustly  forbidden,"  he  thought,  as  it  gi^w  dark,  "to  visit  the 
amp,  or  endeavour  to  learn  anything  done  by  the  army  of 
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invasion.  And  I  have  pledged  myself  to  that  eiTcct.  But 
this  is  a  dilT'erent  case  altogether.  When  Englishmen  come 
liere  as  traitors  to  their  country,  and  in  a  place  ^vell  Avithin 
my  range,  my  duty  is  to  learn  the  meaning  of  it;  and  if 
find  treachery  of  importance  working,  then  I  must  consider 
about  my  ])arole,  and  probably  withdi'aw  it.  That  Avould 
be  a  terrible  blow  to  me,  because  I  should  certainly  be  sent 
far  inland,  and  kept  in  a  French  prison  perhaps  for  years, 
with  little  chance  of  hearing  from  my  friends  again.  And 
then  she  would  give  me  up  as  lost,  that  faithful  darling, 
who  has  put  aside  all  her  bright  prospects  for  my  sake. 
How  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  that  boat  I  and  I  thought  it  Avas 
coming  to  bring  me  such  good  news  I  I  am  bound  to  give 
them  one  day's  grace,  for  they  might  not  know  where  to  llnd 
me  at  once,  and  to-night  I  could  not  get  near  them,  without 
overstaying  my  time  to  be  in-doors.  But  if  I  hear  nothing 
to-morrow,  and  see  nothing,  I  must  go  round,  so  as  not  to  be 
seen,  and  learn  something  about  her  the  very  next  morning." 

Hearing  nothing  and  seeing  no  more,  he  spent  an  uncom- 
fortable Christmas  Day,  disappointing  his  host  and  kind 
Madame  Fropot,  who  had  done  all  they  knew  to  enliven 
liim  with  a  genuine  English  plum-pudding.  And  the  next 
day,  with  a  light  foot  but  a  rather  heavy  heart,  he  made  the 
long  round  by  the  bridge  up-stream,  and  examined  the  creek 
which  the  English  boat  had  entered.  He  approached  the 
place  very  cautiously,  knowing  that  if  his  suspicions  were 
correct,  they  might  be  confirmed  too  decisivelj",  and  his 
countrymen,  if  they  had  fire-arms,  would  give  him  a  warm 
reception.  However,  there  was  no  living  creature  to  be 
seen,  except  a  poor  terrified  ox,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
slaughter-houses  of  the  distant  camp,  and  hoped  for  a  little 
rest  in  this  dark  thicket.  He  was  worn  out  with  his  long 
flight  and  sadly  wounded,  for  many  men  had  shot  at  him, 
when  he  desired  to  save  his  life;  and  although  his  mouth 
was  little  more  than  the  length  of  his  tail  from  water,  there 
he  lay  gasping  with  his  lips  stretched  out,  and  his  dry  tongue 
quivering  between  his  yellow  teeth,  and  the  only  moisture 
he  could  get  was  running  out  instead  of  into  his  mouth. 

Scudamore,  seeing  that  the  coast  was  clear,  and  no  enemy 
in  chase  of  this  poor  creature,  immediately  filled  his  hat 
with  fresh  water — for  the  tide  was  out  now,  and  the  residue 
was  sweet — and  speaking  very  gently  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, for  he  saw  that  he  must  have  been  hard-shouted  at  in 
French,  was  allowed  without  any  more  disturbance  of  the 
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system  to  supply  a  little  glad  refreshment.  The  sorely  af- 
flicted animal  licked  his  lips,  and  looked  up  for  another  hat- 
ful. 

Captain  Scuddy  deserved  a  new  hat  for  this — though  very 
few  Englishmen  would  not  have  done  the  like — and  in  tlie 
end  he  got  it,  though  he  must  have  caught  a  bad  cold  if  he 
had  gone  without  a  hat  till  then. 

Pursuing  his  search,  with  grateful  eyes  pursuing  him,  lie 
soon  discovered  where  the  boat  had  grounded,  by  the  im- 
press of  her  keel  and  forefoot  on  the  stiff,  retentive  mud. 
He  could  even  see  where  a  hawser  had  been  made  fast  to  a 
stanch  old  trunk,  and  where  the  soil  had  been  prodded 
with  a  pole  in  pushing  her  off  at  the  turn  of  tide.  Also 
deep  tracks  of  some  very  large  hound,  or  wolf,  or  unknown 
quadruped,  in  various  places,  scarred  the  bank.  And  these 
marks  were  so  fresh  and  bright  that  they  must  have  been 
made  within  the  last  few  hours,  probably  when  the  last  ebb 
began.  If  so,  the  mysterious  craft  had  spent  the  whole  of 
Christmas  Day  in  that  snug  berth;  and  he  blamed  himself 
for  permitting  his  host's  festivities  to  detain  him.  Then  he 
took  a  few  bearings  to  mark  the  spot,  and  fed  the  poor 
crippled  ox  with  all  the  herbage  he  could  gather,  resolving 
to  come  with  a  rope  to-morrow,  and  lead  him  home,  if  pos- 
sible, as  a  Christmas  present  to  M.  Jalais. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

KIND    INQUIRIES. 


That  notable  year,  and  signal  mark  in  all  the  great  an- 
nals of  England,  the  year  1805,  began  with  gloom  and  great 
depression.  Food  was  scarce,  and  so  was  money;  wars,  and 
rumours  of  worse  than  war;  discontent  of  men  who  owed 
it  to  their  birth  and  country  to  stand  fast,  and  trust  in  God, 
and  vigorously  defy  the  devil ;  sinkings  even  of  strong  hearts, 
and  quailing  of  spirits  that  had  never  quailed  before;  pas- 
sionate outcry  for  peace  without  honour,  and  even  without 
safety;  savage  murmuringsat  wise  measures  and  at  the  bur- 
dens that  must  be  borne — none  but  those  who  lived  through 
all  these  troubles  could  count  half  of  them.  If  such  came 
now,  would  the  body  of  the  nation  strive  to  stand  against 
them,  or  fall  in  the  dust,  and  be  kicked  and  trampled,  sput- 
tering namby-pamby  ?     Britannia  now  is  always  wrong,  in 
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the  opinion  of  her  wisest  sons,  if  she  dares  to  defend  herself 
even  against  weak  enemies;  what  then  would  her  crime  be  if 
she  buckled  her  corselet  against  the  world  1  To  prostitute 
their  mother  is  the  philanthropy  of  Communists. 

But  while  the  anxious  people  who  had  no  belief  in  for- 
eigners were  watching  by  the  dark  waves,  or  at  the  twiligiit 
window  trembling  (if  ever  a  shootiug-star  drew  train,  like  a 
distant  rocket-signal),  or  in  their  sleepy  beds  scared,  and 
jumping  up  if  a  bladder  burst  upon  a  jam-pot,  no  one  at- 
tempted to  ridicule  them,  and  no  public  journal  pronounced 
that  the  true  British  flag  was  the  white  feather.  It  has 
been  left  for  times  when  the  power  of  England  is  tenfold 
what  it  was  then,  and  her  duties  a  hundredfold,  to  tell  us 
that  sooner  than  use  the  one  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
other,  we  must  break  it  up  and  let  them  go  to  pot  upon  it,  for 
fear  of  hurting  somebody  that  stuck  us  in  the  back. 

But  who  of  a  right  mind  knows  not  this,  and  who  with  a 
wi'ong  one  will  heed  it  ?  The  only  point  is  that  the  com- 
monest truisms  come  upon  utterance  sometimes,  and  take 
didactic  form  too  late;  even  as  we  shout  to  our  comrade 
prone,  and  beginning  to  rub  his  poor  nose,  "Look  out!" 
And  this  is  what  everybody  did  with  one  accord,  when  he 
was  down  upon  his  luck — which  is  far  more  momentous  than 
his  nose  to  any  man — in  the  case  of  Rector  Twemlow. 

That  gentleman  now  had  good  reason  for  being  in  less 
than  his  usual  clieer  and  comfort.  Everything  around  him 
was  uneasy,  and  everybody  seemed  to  look  at  him,  instead 
of  looking  up  to  him,  as  the  manner  used  to  be.  This  was 
enough  to  make  him  feel  unlike  himself;  for  although 
he  was  resolute  in  his  way,  and  could  manage  to  have  it 
with  most  people,  he  was  not  of  that  iron  style  which  takes 
the  world  as  wax  to  write  upon.  Mr.  Twemlow  liked  to 
heave  his  text  at  the  people  of  his  parish  on  Sunday,  and 
to  have  his  joke  with  them  on  Monday ;  as  the  fire  that  has 
burned  a  man  makes  the  kettle  sing  to  comfort  him.  And  all 
who  met  him  throughout  the  week  were  pleased  with  him 
doubly, when  they  remembered  his  faithfulness  in  the  pulpit. 

But  now  he  did  his  duty  softly,  as  if  some  of  it  had 
been  done  to  him ;  and  if  anybody  thanked  him  for  a  fine 
discourse,  he  never  endeavoured  to  let  him  have  it  all  again. 
So  far  was  he  gone  from  his  natural  state  that  he  would 
rather  hear  nothing  about  himself  than  be  praised  enough  to 
demand  reply;  and  this  shows  a  world-wide  depression  to 
have  arrived  in  the  latitude  of  a  British  waistcoat.     How- 
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ever,  he  went  through  his  work,  as  a  Briton  always  does, 
until  he  hangs  himself;  and  he  tried  to  try  some  of  the  high- 
er consolation,  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  administer 
to  others. 

Those  who  do  not  understand  the  difference  of  this  might 
have  been  inclined  to  blame  him,-  but  all  who  have  seen  a 
clever  dentist  with  the  toothache  are  aware  that  his  knowl- 
edge adds  acuteness  to  the  pain.  Mr.  Twemlow  had  borne 
great  troubles  well,  and  been  cheerful  even  under  long  sus- 
pense; but  now  a  disappointment  close  at  home,  and  the 
grief  of  beholding  his  last  hopes  fade,  were  embittered  by 
mystery  and  dark  suspicions.  In  despair  at  last  of  recov- 
ering his  son,  he  had  fastened  upon  his  only  daughter  tlie 
interest  of  his  declining  life;  and  now  he  was  vexed  with 
misgivings  about  her,  which  varied  as  frequently  as  she  did. 
It  was  very  unpleasant  to  lose  the  chance  of  having  a 
grandchild  capable  of  rocking  in  a  silver  cradle ;  but  that 
was  a  trifle  compared  with  the  prospect  of  having  no  grand- 
child at  all,  and  perhaps  not  even  a  child  to  close  his  eyes. 
And  even  his  wife,  of  long  habit  and  fair  harmony,  from 
whom  he  had  never  kept  any  secret — frightful  as  might 
be  the  cost  to  his  honour — even  Mrs.  Twemlow  shook  her 
head  sometimes,  when  the  arrangement  of  her  hair  permit- 
ted it,  and  doubted  whether  any  of  the  Carne  Castle  Carnes 
would  have  borne  with  such  indignity. 

"Prosecute  him,  prosecute  him,"  this  good  lady  always 
said.  "You  ought  to  have  been  a  magistrate,  Joshua — the 
first  magistrate  in  the  Bible  was  that— and  then  you  would 
have  known  how  to  do  things.  But  because  you  would 
have  to  go  to  Sir  Charles  Darling — whose  Sir  can  never  put 
him  on  the  level  of  the  Carnes — you  have  some  right  feel- 
ing against  taking  out  a  summons.  In  that  I  agree  with 
you;  it  would  be  very  dreadful  here.  But  in  London  he 
might  be  punished,  I  am  sure;  and  I  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  law,  for  I  never  had  any  one  connected  with  mo 
who  was  not  a  magistrate;  the  Lord  Mayor  has  a  Court 
of  his  own  for  trying  the  corporation  under  the  chair;  and 
if  this  was  put  properly  before  him  by  a  man  like  Mr.  Fur- 
kettle,  upon  the  understanding  that  he  should  not  be  paid 
unless  he  won  his  case,  I  am  sure  the  result  would  be  three 
years'  imprisonment.  By  that  time  he  would  have  worn 
out  his  coat  with  jailer's  keys  upon  it,  which  first  attracted 
our  poor  Eliza;  or  if  he  was  not  allowed  to  wear  it,  it  would 
go  out  of  fashion,  and  be  harmless.     No  one  need  know  a 
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word  about  it  here,  for  Captain  Stubbard  would  obllg'c  US 
gladly  by  cutting  it  out  of  the  London  papers.  My  dear, 
you  have  nobody  ill  in  the  parish;  I  will  put  up  your 
things,  and  see  you  oif  to-morrow,  AVe  will  dine  lale  on 
Friday,  to  suit  the  coach;  and  you  will  be  quite  fit  for 
Sunday  work  again,  if  you  keep  up  your  legs  on  a  chair  all 
Saturday." 

"If  ever  I  saw  a  straightforward  man,"  Mr.  Twemlow 
used  to  answer,  "it  was  poor  Percival  Sliargeloes.  He  is 
gone  to  a  better  world,  my  dear.  And  if  he  continued  to 
be  amenable  to  law,  this  is  not  a  criminal,  but  a  civil  case." 

"  A  nice  case  of  civility,  Joshua!  But  you  always  stand 
up  for  your  sex.  Does  the  coach  take  people  to  a  better 
world  ?  A  stout  gentleman,  like  him,  was  seen  inside  the 
coach,  muffled  up  in  a  cravat  of  three  colours,  and  eating 
at  frequent  intervals." 

"The  very  thing  poor  Percival  never  did.  That  disposes 
to  my  mind  of  that  foolish  story.  My  dear,  when  all  truth 
comes  to  light,  you  will  do  justice  to  his  memory." 

"Yes,  I  dare  say.  But  I  should  like  to  do  it  now.  If 
you  entertain  any  dark  ideas,  it  is  your  duty  to  investigate 
them.  Also  to  let  me  share  them,  Joshua,  as  I  have  every 
right  to  do." 

This  was  just  what  the  Rector  could  not  do;  otherwise 
he  might  have  been  far  more  happy.  Remembering  that 
last  conversation  with  his  prospective  son-in-law,  and  the 
poor  man's  declaration  that  the  suspicious  matter  at  the 
castle  ought  to  be  thoroughly  searched  out  at  once,  he  nour- 
ished a  dark  suspicion,  which  he  feared  to  impart  to  his 
better  half,  the  aunt  of  the  person  suspected.  But  the  long- 
er he  concealed  it,  the  more  unbearable  grew  this  misery  to 
a  candid  nature,  until  he  was  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to 
allow  it  some  sort  of  outlet.  "I  will  speak  to  the  fellow 
myself,"  he  said,  heartily  disliking  the  young  man  now, 
"and  judge  from  his  manner  what  next  I  ought  to  do." 

This  resolution  gave  him  comfort,  much  as  he  hated  any 
interview  with  Carne,  who  treated  him  generally  with  cold 
contempt.  And,  like  most  people  who  have  formed  a  de- 
cision for  the  easing  of  the  conscience,  he  accepted  very  pa- 
tiently the  obstacles  encountered.  In  the  first  place,  Carne 
was  away  upon  business;  then  he  was  laid  up  with  a  heavy 
cold;  then  he  was  much  too  hard  at  work  (after  losing  so 
much  time)  to  be  able  to  visit  Springhaven;  and  to  seek 
him  in  his  ruins  was  most  unsafe,  even  if  one  liked  to  do 
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it.  For  now  it  was  said  that  two  gigantic  dogs,  as  big  as  a 
bull  and  as  fierce  as  a  tiger,  roved  among  the  ruins  all  day, 
and  being  always  famished,  would  devour  in  two  minutes 
any  tempting  stranger  with  a  bit  of  flesh  or  fat  on  him. 
The  Eector,  patting  his  gaiters,  felt  that  instead  of  a  pastor 
he  might  become  a  very  sweet  repast  to  them,  and  his  deli- 
cacy Avas  renewed  and  deepened.  He  was  bound  to  wait 
until  his  nephew  appeared  at  least  inside  his  parish. 

Therefore  the  time  of  year  was  come  almost  to  the  middle 
of  February  when  Mr,  Twemlow  at  last  obtained  the  chance 
he  required  and  dreaded.  He  heard  that  his  nephew  had 
been  seen  that  day  to  i)ut  up  his  horse  in  the  village,  and 
would  probably  take  the  homeward  road  as  soon  as  it  grew 
too  dark  to  read.  So  he  got  through  his  own  work  (con- 
sisting chiefly  of  newspaper,  dinner,  and  a  cool  clay  pipe,  to 
equalize  mind  with  matter),  and  having  thus  escaped  the 
ladies,  off  he  set  by  the  lobby  door,  carrying  a  good  thick 
stick.  As  the  tide  would  be  up,  and  only  deep  sand  left 
for  the  heavy  track  of  the  traveller,  he  chose  the  inland 
way  across  the  lower  part  of  the  Admiral's  grounds,  lead- 
ing to  the  village  by  a  narrow  plank  bridge  across  the  little 
stream  among  some  trees.  Here  were  banks  of  earth  and 
thicket,  shadowy  dells  where  the  primrose  grew,  and  the 
cuckoo-pint,  and  wood-sorrel,  and  x^erhaps  in  summer  the 
glowworm  breathed  her  mossy  gleam  under  the  black- 
berries. 

And  here  Parson  Twemlow  was  astonished,  though  he 
had  promised  himself  to  be  surprised  no  more,  after  all  he 
had  been  through  lately.  As  he  turned  a  sharp  corner  by 
an  ivied  tree,  a  breauhless  young  woman  ran  into  his  arms. 

"Oh!"  cried  the  Rector,  for  he  was  walking  briskly,  with 
a  well-nourished  part  of  his  system  forward — "oh,  I  hope 
you  have  not  hurt  yourself.  No  doubt  it  was  my  fault. 
Why,  Dolly !  What  a  hurry  you  are  in !  And  all  alone — 
all  alone,  almost  after  dark !" 

"To  be  sure;  and  that  makes  me  in  such  a  hurry;"  Miss 
Dolly  was  in  sad  confusion.  "But  I  suppose  I  am  safe 
in  my  father's  own  grounds." 

"From  everybody,  except  yourself,  my  dear,"  Mr.  Twem- 
low replied,  severely.  "Is  your  father  aware,  does  your 
sister  know,  that  you  are  at  this  distance  from  the  house 
after  dark,  and  wholly  without  a  companion  ?" 

"It  is  not  after  dark,  Mr.  Twemlow;  although  it  is  get- 
ting darker  than  I  meant  it  to  be.     I  beg  your  pardon  for 
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torrifyin/^  you.     I  hope  you  will  meet  with  no  other  perils! 
Good-night !     Or  at  least  I  mean,  good-afternoon !" 

"The  brazen  creature!"  thought  Mr. Twemlow, as  the  girl 
without  another  word  disappeared.  "Not  even  to  o(Fer  mo 
any  excuse!  But  I  suppose  she  had  no  fib  handy.  She  will 
come  to  no  good,  I  am  very  much  afraid.  Maria  told  mo 
that  she  was  getting  very  wailful;  but  I  had  no  idea  that  it 
was  quite  so  bad  as  this.  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Scudamoro, 
who  thinks  her  such  an  angel.  I  wonder  if  Carne  is  at 
the  bottom  of  this  ?  There  is  nothing  too  bad  for  that  dark 
young  man.  I  shall  ascertain  at  any  rate  whether  he  is  in 
the  village.  But  unless  I  look  sharp  I  shall  be  too  late  to 
meet  him.  Oh,  I  can't  walk  so  fast  as  I  did  ten  years 
ago." 

Impelled  by  duty  to  put  best  leg  foremost,  and  taking 
a  short-cut  above  the  village,  he  came  out  upon  the  lane 
leading  towards  the  castle,  some  half-mile  or  so  beyond  the 
last  house  of  Springhaven.  Here  he  waited  to  recover 
breath,  and  prepare  for  what  he  meant  to  say,  and  he  was 
sorry  to  perceive  that  light  would  fail  him  for  strict  ob- 
servation of  his  nephew's  face.  But  he  chose  the  most  open 
spot  he  could  find,  w^here  the  hedges  were  low,  and  nothing 
overhung  the  road. 

Presently  he  heard  the  sound  of  hoofs  approaching  leis- 
urely up  the  hill,  and  could  see  from  his  resting-place  that 
Carne  was  coming,  sitting  loosely  and  wearily  on  his  high 
black  horse.  Then  the  Rector,  to  cut  short  an  unpleasant 
business,  stood  boldly  forth  and  hailed  him. 

"No  time  for  anything  now,"  shouted  Carne;  "too  late 
already.  Do  you  want  my  money  ?  You  are  come  to  the 
wrong  man  for  that;  but  the  right  one,  I  can  tell  you,  for  a 
bullet." 

"Caryl,  it  is  I,  your  uncle  Twemlow,  or  at  any  rate  the 
husband  of  your  aunt.  Put  up  your  pistol,  and  speak  to 
me  a  minute.  I  have  something  important  to  say  to  you. 
And  I  never  can  find  you  at  the  castle." 

"Then  be  quick,  sir,  if  you  please;"  Carne  had  never  con- 
descended to  call  this  gentleman  his  uncle.  "I  have  little 
time  to  spare.     Out  with  it." 

"You  were  riding  very  slowly  for  a  man  in  a  hurry,"  said 
the  Rector,  annoyed  at  his  roughness.  "But  I  will  not 
keep  you  long,  young  man.  For  some  good  reasons  of  your 
own  you  have  made  a  point  of  avoiding  us,  your  nearest 
relatives  in  this  country,  and  to  whom  you  addressed  your- 
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self  before  you  landed  in  a  manner  far  more  becoming. 
Have  I  ever  pressed  my  attentions  upon  you  ?" 

"No,  I  confess  that  you  have  not  done  that.  You  per- 
ceived as  a  gentleman  how  little  there  was  in  common  be- 
tween the  son  of  a  devoted  Catholic  and  a  heretic  clergy- 
man." 

"That  is  one  way  to  put  it,"  Mr.  Twemlow  answered, 
smiling  in  spite  of  his  anger  at  being  called  a  heretic;  '*  but 
1  was  not  aware  that  you  had  strong  religious  views.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  we  should  have  many  things  in  common, 
as  Englishmen,  at  a  time  like  this.  But  what  I  came  to 
speak  of  is  not  that.  We  can  still  continue  to  get  on  with- 
out you,  although  we  would  rather  have  met  with  friendly 
feeling  and  candour,  as  becomes  relatives.  But  little  as  you 
know  of  us,  you  must  be  well  aware  that  your  cousin  Eliza 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  gentleman  from  London, 
Mr.  Percival  Shargeloes,  and  that  he — " 

"I  am  sure  I  Avish  her  all  happiness,  and  congratulate 
you,  my  dear  sir,  as  well  as  mj  aunt  Maria.  I  shall  call, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  offer  my  best  wishes.  It  was  very 
kind  of  you  to  tell  me.  Good-night,  sir,  good-night!  There 
is  a  shower  coming." 

"But,"  exclaimed  the  Rector,  nonplussed  for  the  moment 
by  this  view  of  the  subject,  yet  standing  square  before  the 
horse,  "Shargeloes  has  disappeared.  What  have  you  done 
with  him  ?" 

Carne  looked  at  his  excellent  uncle  as  if  he  had  much 
doubt  about  his  sanitj^.  "Try  to  explain  yourself,  my  dear 
sir.  Try  to  connect  your  ideas,"  he  said,  "and  offer  me  the 
benefit  another  time.  My  horse  is  impatient ;  he  may  strike 
you  with  his  foot." 

"If  he  does,  I  shall  strike  him  upon  the  head,"  Mr. 
Tvremlow  replied,  with  his  heavy  stick  ready.  "It  will 
be  better  for  you  to  hear  me  out.  Otherwise  I  shall  pro- 
cure a  search-warrant,  and  myself  examine  your  ruins,  of 
A'hich  I  know  every  crick  and  cranny.  And  your  aunt 
Maria  shall  come  with  me,  who  knows  every  stone  even 
)etter  than  you  do.  That  would  be  a  very  different  thing 
Vom  an  overhauling  by  Captain  Stubbard.  I  think  we 
liould  find  a  good  many  barrels  and  bales  that  had  paid 
10  duty." 

"My  dear  uncle,"  cried  Came,  with  more  affection  than 
le  ever  yet  had  shown,  "that  is  no  concern  of  yours;  you 
lave  no  connection  with  the  Revenue;  and  I  am  sure  that 
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Aunt  Mavia  would  be  loatli  to  help  in  pulling  down  the 
family  once  more.  But  do  as  you  please.  I  am  accustomed 
to  ill-fortune.  Only  I  should  like  to  know  what  this  is 
about  poor  Cousin  Eliza.  If  any  man  has  wronged  her, 
leave  the  case  to  me.  You  have  no  son  now,  and  the  honour 
of  the  family  shall  not  suffer  in  my  hands.  I  will  throw 
up  everything-,  busy  as  I  am,  to  make  such  a  rascal  bite 
the  dust.     And  Eliza  so  proud,  and  so  upright  herself!" 

"Caryl,"  said  his  uncle,  moved  more  than  he  liked  to 
show  by  this  fine  feeling,  "  you  know  more,  I  see,  than  you 
liked  to  show  at  first,  doubtless  through  good-will  to  us. 
Your  dear  aunt  wished  to  keep  the  matter  quiet,  for  the  sake 
of  poor  Eliza,  and  her  future  chances.  But  I  said — No.  Let 
us  have  it  all  out.  If  there  is  wrong,  we  have  suffered, 
not  done  it.     Concealment  is  odious  to  every  honest  mind." 

"Deeply,  deeply  odious.  Upon  that  point  there  can  be 
no  two  opinions" — he  forgets  his  barrels,  thought  the  Rec 
tor — "  but  surely  this  man,  whatever  his  name  is — Charley 
goes — must  have  been  hiding  from  you  something  in  his 
own  history.  Probably  he  had  a  wife  already.  City  men 
often  do  that  when  young,  and  then  put  their  wives  some- 
where when  they  get  rich,  and  pay  visits,  and  even  give 
dinners,  as  if  they  were  bachelors  to  be  sought  after.  Was 
Charleygoes  that  sort  of  a  man  ?" 

"His  name  is  'Shargeloes.'  a  name  well  known,  as  I  am 
assured,  in  the  highest  quarters.  And  he  certainly  was  not 
sought  after  by  us,  but  came  to  me  with  an  important  ques- 
tion bearing  on  ichthyology.  He  may  be  a  wanderer,  as 
you  suggest,  and  as  all  the  ladies  seem  to  think.  But  ray 
firm  belief  is  to  the  contrary.  And  my  reason  for  asking 
you  about  him  is  a  very  clear  one.  He  had  met  you  twice, 
and  felt  interest  in  you  as  a  future  member  of  our  family. 
You  had  never  invited  him  to  the  castle;  and  the  last  in- 
tention he  expressed  in  my  hearing  was  to  call  upon  you_ 
without  one.  Has  he  met  with  an  accident  in  your  cellars ' 
Or  have  your  dogs  devoured  him  ?  He  carried  a  good  dea 
of  flesh,  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do  to  the  contrary;  and  anj 
man  naturally  might  endeavour  to  hush  up  such  an  in 
cident.  Tell  me  the  truth,  Caryl.  And  we  will  try  U 
meet  it." 

"My  two  dogs  (who  would  never  eat  any  one,  thougl 
they  might  pull  down  a  stranger,  and  perhaps  pretend  U 
bite  him)  arrived  here  the  first  week  in  January.  Wher 
did  Charleygoes  disappear?     I  am  not  up  in  dates,  but  i 
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nust  have  been  weeks  and  weeks  before  that  time.  And 
'.  must  have  heard  of  it,  if  it  had  happened.  I  may  give  you 
riy  honour  that  Orso  and  Leo  have  not  eaten  Charleygoes." 

"You  speak  too  liglitly  of  a  man  in  high  position,  who 
vould  have  been  Lord  Mayor  of  London  if  he  had  never 
ome  to  Springhaven.  But,  living  or  dead,  he  shall  never  be 
hat  now.  Can  you  answer  me,  in  the  same  straightfor- 
ward manner,  as  to  an  accident  in  your  cellars;  which,  as 
,  gentleman  upon  a  private  tour,  he  had  clearly  no  right  to 
titrude  upon  ?" 

"  I  can  answer  you  quite  as  clearly.  Nothing  accidental 
as  happened  in  my  cellars.  You  may  come  and  see  them, 
:  you  have  any  doubt  about  it.  And  you  need  not  apply 
jv  a  search-warrant." 

"God  forbid,  my  dear  fellow,"  cried  the  uncle,  "that  I 
liould  intrude  upon  any  little  matters  of  delicacy,  such  as 
re  apt  to  arise  between  artificial  laws  and  gentlemen  who 
appen  to  live  near  the  sea,  and  to  have  large  places  that 
equire  restoring!  I  shall  go  home  with  a  lighter  heart, 
here  is  nothing  in  this  world  that  brings  the  comfort  of 
traightf  or  wardness. " 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

TIME    AND    PLACE. 


In  a  matter  like  that  French  invasion,  which  had  been 
n^eatened  for  such  a  time,  and  kept  so  long  impending, 
the  cry  of  w^olf "  grows  stale  at  last,  and  then  the  real 
anger  comes.  Napoleon  had  reckoned  upon  this,  as  he  al- 
ways did  upon  everything,  and  for  that  good  reason  he  had 
ot  grudged  the  time  devoted  to  his  home  affairs.  These 
eing  settled  according  to  his  will,  and  mob  turned  into 
bmp  as  gaily  as  grub  turns  into  butterfly,  a  strong  desire 
pr  a  little  more  glory  arose  in  his  mighty  but  ill-regulated 
lind.  If  he  could  only  conquer  England,  or  even  without 
lat  fetch  her  down  on  her  knees  and  make  her  lick  her 
svn  dust  off  the  feet  of  Frenchmen,  from  that  day  forth  all 
le  nations  of  the  earth  must  bow  down  before  him.  Rus- 
a,  Prussia,  Austria,  Spain,  though  they  might  have  had 
le  power,  never  would  have  plucked  the  spirit  up  to  resist 

m  hand  in  hand,  any  more  than  skittle-pins  can  back  one 

lother  up  against  the  well-aimed  ball. 

2   B 
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The  balance  of  to-be  or  not-to-bc,  as  concerned  our  coun- 
try  (wliicli  many  now  despise,  as  the  mother  of  such  disloyal 
children),  after  all  that  long  suspension,  hung  in  the  clouds 
of  that  great  year;  and  a  very  cloudy  year  it  was,  and  thick 
with  storms  on  land  and  sea.  Storm  was  what  the  French- 
men longed  for,  to  disperse  the  British  ships;  though  storm 
made  many  an  Englishman,  iDulling  up  the  counterpane  as 
the  window  rattled,  thank  the  Father  of  the  weather  for 
keeping  the  enemy  ashore  and  in  a  fright.  But  the  greatest 
peril  of  all  would  be  in  the  case  of  fog  succeeding  storm, 
when  the  mighty  flotilla  might  sweep  across  before  our 
ships  could  resume  blockade,  or  even  a  frigate  intercept. 

One  of  the  strangest  points  in  all  this  period  of  wonders, 
to  us  who  after  the  event  are  wise,  is  that  even  far-sighted 
Nelson  and  his  watchful  colleagues  seem  to  have  had  n® 
inkling  of  the  enemy's  main  project.  Nelson  believed  Na- 
poleon to  be  especially  intent  on  Egypt;  Collingwood  ex- 
pected a  sudden  dash  on  Ireland;  others  were  sure  that  his 
object  was  Jamaica;  and  many  maintained  that  he  would 
step  ashore  in  India.  And  these  last  came  nearest  to  the 
mark  upon  the  whole,  for  a  great  historian  (who  declares, 
like  Caryl  Carne,  that  a  French  invasion  is  a  blessing  to 
any  country)  shows  that,  for  at  least  a  month  in  the  spring 
of  1805,  his  hero  was  revolving  a  mighty  scheme  for  rob- 
bing poor  England  of  blissful  ravage,  and  transferring  it  tc 
India. 

However,  the  master  of  the  world — as  he  was  called  al- 
ready, and  meant  soon  to  be — suddenly  returned  to  his  ear- 
lier design,  and  fixed  the  vast  power  of  his  mind  upon  it. 
He  pushed  with  new  vigour  his  preparations,  which  had 
been  slackened  awhile,  he  added  30,000  well-trained  soldiers 
to  his  force  already  so  enormous,  and  he  breathed  the  quick 
spirit  of  enterprise  into  the  mighty  mass  he  moved.  Then, 
to  clear  off  all  obstacles,  and  insure  clear  speed  of  passage, 
he  sent  sharp  orders  to  his  Admirals  to  elude  and  delude 
the  British  fleets,  and  resolved  to  enhance  that  delusion  bj 
his  own  brief  absence  from  the  scene. 

Meanwhile  a  man  of  no  importance  to  the  world,  and  oi 
very  moderate  ambition,  was  passing  a  pleasant  time  in  a 
quiet  spot,  content  to  be  scarcely  a  spectator  even  of  the 
drama  in  rehearsal  around  him.  Scudamore  still  abode 
with  M.  Jalais,  and  had  won  his  hearty  friendship,  as  well, 
as  the  warm  good-will  of  that  important  personage  Madame 
Fropot.     Neither  of  these  could  believe  at  first  that  any 
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Englishman  was  kind  and  gentle,  playful  in  manner,  and 
iight-hearted,  easily  pleased,  and  therefore  truly  pleasing. 
But  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  poor  wounded  ox  brought  home 
jy  a  ford,  and  settled  happily  in  the  orchard,  and  received 
aim  as  a  free  gift  from  their  guest,  national  prejudices  dwin- 
lled  very  fast,  and  domestic  good  feeling  grew  faster.  M. 
Falais,  although  a  sound  Frenchman,  hated  the  Empire  and 
ill  that  led  up  to  it ;  and  as  for  Madame  Fropot,  her  choicest 
jiece  of  cookery  might  turn  into  cinders,  if  anybody  men- 
ioned  conscription  in  her  presence.  For  she  had  lost  her 
)nly  son,  the  entire  hope  of  her  old  days,  as  well  as  her  only 
laughter's  lover,  in  that  lottery  of  murder. 

Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  people  in  the  village  were  of  the 
ame  way  of  thinking.  A  great  army  cannot  be  quartered 
mywhere,  even  for  a  week,  without  scattering  brands  of 
11-will  all  around  it.  The  swagger  of  the  troops,  their  war- 
ike  airs,  and  loud  contempt  of  the  undrilled  swain,  the  dash 
)f  a  coin  on  the  counter  when  they  deign  to  pay  for  any- 
Jiing,  the  insolent  wink  at  every  modest  girl,  and  the  coarse 
joke  running  along  apish  mouths — even  before  dark  crime 
>egins,  native  antipath^^  is  sown  and  thrives.  And  now 
'or  nearly  four  yeai^  this  coast  had  never  been  free  from 
ihe  arrogant  strut,  the  clanking  spur,  and  the  loud  guffaw, 
s^hich  in  every  age  and  every  clime  have  been  considered 
he  stamp  of  valour  by  plough-boys  at  the  paps  of  Bellona. 
5o  weary  was  the  neighbourhood  of  this  race,  new  conscripts 
ilways  keeping  up  the  pest,  that  even  the  good  M.  Jalais 
onged  to  hear  that  the  armament  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Channel.  And  Scudamore  would  have  been  followed  by 
,he  good  wishes  of  every  house  in  the  village,  if  he  had  lifted 
lis  hat  and  said,  "Good-bye,  my  dear  friends;  I  am  break- 
ng  my  parole." 

,  For  this,  though  encouraged  by  the  popular  voice,  he 
Ivas  not  sufficiently  liberal,  but  stayed  within  bounds  of 
mace  and  time  more  carefully  than  if  he  had  been  watched, 
paptain  Desportes,  who  had  been  in  every  way  a  true  friend 
'o  him,  came  to  see  him  now  and  then,  being  now  in  com- 
iaand  of  a  division  of  the  prames,  and  naturally  anxious  for 
he  signal  to  unmoor.     Much  discourse  was  held,  without 

1"rag  on  either  side,  but  with  equal  certainty  on  both  sides 
f  success.     And  in  one  of  these  talks  the  Englishman  in 
ae  simplest  manner  told  the  Frenchman  all  that  he  had 
j3en  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  his  own  suspicions  about  it. 
'  Understand  this  well."  continued  Scudamore :  * '  if  I  dis- 
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cover  any  treachery  on  the  part  of  my  own  countrj'nien,  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  stop  here  on  the  terms  that  have  been 
allowed  me.  Whatever  the  plan  may  be,  I  shall  feel  as 
if  I  were  a  party  to  it,  if  I  accepted  my  free  range  and  swal- 
lowed my  suspicions.  With  your  proceedings  I  do  not  med- 
dle, according  to  fair  compact,  and  the  liberal  conditions 
offered.  But  to  see  my  own  countrymen  playing  my  coun- 
try false  is  more  than  I  could  stand.  You  know  more  of 
such  things  than  I  do.  But  if  you  Tvere  an  Englishman, 
could  you  endure  to  stand  by  and  hide  treachery,  for  the 
sake  of  your  owm  comfort  V 

"Beyond  a  doubt,  no,"  Captain  Desportes  answered, 
spreading  his  hands  with  decision:  "in  such  a  case  I  should 
throw  up  my  parole.  But  a  mere  suspicion  does  not  justify 
an  act  so  ungracious  to  the  commander,  and  personally  so 
unkind  to  me.  I  hoped  that  bright  eyes  might  persuade 
you  to  forego  hard  knocks,  and  wear  none  but  gentle  chains 
among  us.  Nature  intended  you  for  a  Frenchman.  You 
have  the  gay  heart,  and  the  easy  manner,  and  the  grand  phi- 
losophy of  our  great  nation.  Your  name  is  Blyth,  and  I 
know  what  that  intends." 

Scudamore  blushed,  for  he  knew  that  Madame  Fropot 
Avas  doing  her  best  to  commit  him  with  a  lovely  young  lady 
not  far  off,  who  had  felt  a  tender  interest  in  the  cheerful 
English  captive.  But  after  trying  to  express  once  more  the 
deep  gratitude  he  felt  towards  those  who  had  been  so  Avon- 
derfully  kind  and  friendly,  he  asked  with  a  smile,  and  a  lit- 
tle sigh  behind  it,  w^hat  he  must  do,  if  compelled  by  duty  to 
resign  his  present  privileges. 

"My  faith !  I  scarcely  know,"  replied  Desportes ;  " I  have 
never  had  such  a  case  before.  But  I  think  you  must  give 
me  a  written  notice,  signed  by  yourself  and  by  M.  Jalais, 
and  allow  a  week  to  pass,  and  then,  unless  you  have  heard 
from  me,  present  yourself  to  the  commandant  of  the  nearest 
post,  which  must  be,  I  suppose,  at  Etaples.  Rather  a  rough 
man  he  is;  and  I  fear  you  will  have  reason  for  regret.  The 
duty  will  then  remain  with  him.  But  I  beg  you,  my  dear 
friend,  to  continue  as  you  are.  Tush,  it  is  nothing  but  some 
smuggler's  work." 

Scudamore  hoped  that  he  might  be  right,  and  for  some 
little  time  was  not  disturbed  by  any  appearance  to  the  con- 
trary. But  early  in  the  afternoon  one  day,  when  the  month 
of  March  was  near  its  close,  he  left  his  books  for  a  little 
fresh  air,  and  strolled  into  the  orchard,  where  his  friend  the 
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OX  was  dwelling.  This  worthy  animal,  endowed  with  a 
virtue  denied  to  none  except  the  human  race,  approached 
him  lovingly,  and  begged  to  draw  attention  to  the  grati- 
fying difference  betwixt  wounds  and  scars.  He  offered  his 
broad  brow  to  the  hand,  and  his  charitable  ears  to  be  tickled, 
and  breathed  a  quick  issue  of  good  feeling  and  fine  feeding, 
from  the  sensitive  tucks  of  his  nostrils,  as  a  large-hearted 
smoker  makes  the  air  go  up  with  gratitude. 

But  as  a  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,  the  seriously  perfora- 
ted animal  kept  one  eye  vigilant  of  the  northern  aspect,  and 
the  other  studious  of  the  south.  And  the  gentle  Scuddy 
(who  was  finding  all  things  happy,  which  is  the  only  way 
to  make  them  so)  was  startled  by  a  sharp  jerk  of  his  dear 
friend's  head.  Following  the  clue  of  gaze,  there  he  saw, 
coming  up  the  river  with  a  rollicking  self-trust,  a  craft  un- 
commonly like  that  craft  which  had  mounted  every  sort 
of  rig  and  flag,  and  carried  every  kind  of  crew,  in  his  many 
dreams  about  her.  This  made  him  run  back  to  his  room  at 
once,  not  only  in  fear  of  being  seen  upon  the  bank,  but  also 
that  he  might  command  a  better  view,  with  the  lieliD  of  his 
landlord's  old  spy-glass. 

Using  this,  w^iicli  he  had  cleaned  from  the  dust  of  ages, 
be  could  clearly  see  the  faces  of  the  men  on  board.     Of 
these  there  w^ere  six,  of  whom  five  at  least  were  Englishmen, 
or  of  English  breed.     As  the  pilot-boat  drew  nearer,  and  the 
sunlight  fell  upon  her,  to  his  great  surprise  he  became  con- 
vinced that  the  young  man  at  the  tiller  was  Dan  Tugwell, 
phe  son  of  the  captain  of  Springhaven.     Four  of  the  others 
[fvere  unknown  to  him,  though  he  fancied  that  he  had  seen 
two  of  them  before,  but  could  not  remember  when  or  where. 
But  he  watched  with  special  interest  the  tall  man  lounging 
igainst  the  little  door  of  the  cuddy  in  the  bows,  whose  i)ro- 
ile  only  was  presented  to  him.    Then  the  boat  canted  round 
owards  tlie  entrance  of  the  creek,  and  having  his  glass  upon 
he  full  face  of  the  man,  he  recognised  him  as  Caryl  Carne, 
viiom  he  had  met  more  than  once  at  Springhaven. 
His  darkest  suspicions  were  at  once  redoubled,  and  a  gusli 
f  latent  jealousy  was  added  to  them.     In  happier  days, 
hen  he  was  near  his  lady-love,  some  whispers  had  reached 
im  about  this  fellow,  whose  countenance  had  always  been 
^pulsive  to  him,  arrogant,  moody,  and  mysterious.      His 
ood  mother  also,  though  most  careful  not  to  harass  him, 
ad  mentioned  that  Carne  in  her  latest  letter,  and  by  no 
leans  in  a  manner  to  remove  his  old  misgivings.     As  o, 
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matter  now  of  duty  to  his  country  and  himself,  the  young 
sailor  resolved  to  discover  at  any  risk  what  traitorous  schenio 
had  brought  this  dark  man  over  here. 

To  escape  the  long  circuit  by  the  upper  bridge,  he  had 
obtained  leave,  through  M.  Jalais,  to  use  an  old  boat  which 
was  kept  in  a  bend  of  the  river  about  a  mile  above  the  house. 
And  now,  after  seeing  that  English  boat  make  for  the  creek 
where  she  had  been  berthed  on  Christmas  Eve,  he  begged 
Madame  Fropot  to  tell  his  host  not  to  be  uneasy  about  him, 
and  taking  no  weapon  but  a  ground-ash  stick,  set  forth  to 
play  spy  upon  traitors.  As  surely  as  one  foot  came  after 
the  other,  he  knew  that  every  step  was  towards  his  grave, 
if  he  made  a  mistake,  or  even  met  bad  luck;  but  he  twirled 
his  light  stick  in  his  broad  brown  hand,  and  gently  invaded 
the  French  trees  around  with  an  old  English  song  of  the 
days  when  still  an  Englishman  could  comjDose  a  song.  But 
this  made  him  think  of  that  old-fashioned  place  Spring- 
haven  ;  and  sadness  fell  upon  him,  that  the  son  of  its  cap- 
tain should  be  a  traitor. 

Instead  of  pulling  across  the  river,  to  avoid  the  splash 
of  oars  he  sculled  with  a  single  oar  astern,  not  standing  up 
and  wallowing  in  the  boat,  but  sitting  and  cutting  the  fig- 
ure of  8  with  less  noise  than  a  skater  makes.  The  tide  be- 
ing just  at  slack-water,  this  gave  him  quite  as  much  way  as 
he  wanted,  and  he  steered  into  a  little  bight  of  the  southern 
bank,  and  made  fast  to  a  stump,  and  looked  about;  for  he 
durst  not  approach  the  creek  until  the  light  should  fade 
and  the  men  have  stowed  tackle  and  begun  to  feed.  The 
vale  of  the  stream  afforded  shelter  to  a  very  decent  com- 
pany of  trees,  which  could  not  have  put  up  with  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  west  wind  upon  the  bare  brow  of  the  coast. 
Most  of  these  trees  stood  back  a  little  from  the  margin  of 
high  tide,  reluctant  to  see  themselves  in  the  water,  for  fear 
of  the  fate  of  Narcissus.  But  where  that  clandestine  boat 
had  glided  into  gloom  and  grayness,  a  fosse  of  Nature's  dig- 
ging, deeply  lined  with  wood  and  thicket,  offered  snug  har- 
bourage to  craft  and  fraud. 

Scudamore  had  taken  care  to  learn  the  nps  and  downs  of 
the  river-side  ere  this,  and  knew  them  now  as  well  as  a  na- 
tive, for  he  had  paid  many  visits  to  the  wounded  ox,  whom 
he  could  not  lead  home  quite  as  soon  as  he  had  hoj^ed,  anc 
he  had  found  a  fii'm  place  of  the  little  river,  easy  to  cros.' 
when  the  tide  was  out.  With  the  help  of  this  knowledge 
he  made  his  way  to  the  creek,  without  much  risk  of  beic^ 
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observed,  and  then,  as  he  came  to  the  crest  of  the  thicket, 
he  lay  down  and  watched  the  interlopers. 

There  was  the  boat,  now  imbedded  in  the  mud,  for  the 
little  creek  was  nearly  dry  by  this  time.  Her  crew  had  all 
landed,  and  kindled  a  fire,  over  which  hung  a  kettle  full  of 
something  good,  which  they  seemed  to  regard  with  tender 
interest;  while  upon  a  grassy  slope  some  few  yards  to  the 
right  a  trooper's  horse  was  tethered.  Carne  was  not  with 
them,  but  had  crossed  the  creek,  as  the  marks  of  his  boots  in 
the  mud  declared;  and  creeping  some  little  way  along  the 
thicket,  Scudamore  descried  him  walking  to  and  fro  impa- 
tiently in  a  little  hollow  place,  where  the  sailors  could  not 
see  him.  This  was  on  Scudamore's  side  of  the  creek,  and 
scarcely  fifty  yards  below  him.  "He  is  waiting  for  an  in- 
terview with  somebody,"  thought  Scuddy:  "if  I  could  only 
get  down  to  that  little  shanty,  perhaps  I  should  hear  some 
fine  treason.  The  wind  is  the  right  way  to  bring  me  every 
word  he  says." 

Keeping  in  shelter  when  the  traitor  walked  towards 
him,  and  stealing  on  silently  when  his  back  was  turned,  the 
young  sailor  managed  to  ensconce  himself  unseen  in  the 
rough  little  wattle  shed  made  by  his  own  hands  for  the 
shelter  of  his  patient,  when  a  snow-storm  had  visited  the  val- 
ley of  the  Canche  last  winter.  Nothing  could  be  better  fitted 
for  his  present  purpose,  inasmuch  as  his  lurking-place  could 
scarcely  be  descried  from  below,  being  sheltered  by  two 
large  trees  and  a  screen  of  drooping  ivy,  betwixt  and  below 
which  it  looked  no  more  than  a  casual  meeting  of  bushes ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  open  space  beneath  it  was 
curved  like  a  human  ear,  to  catch  the  voice  and  forward  it. 

While  Scudamore  Avas  waiting  here  and  keenly  watching 
everything,  the  liglit  began  to  falter,  and  the  latest  gleam  of 
sunset  trembled  with  the  breath  of  Spring  among  the  buds 
and  catkins.  But  the  tall  man  continued  his  long,  firm 
stride,  as  if  the  watch  in  his  pocket  were  the  only  thing  worth 
heeding.  Until,  as  the  shadows  lost  their  lines  and  flowed 
into  the  general  depth,  Carne  sprang  forward,  and  a  horse 
and  rider  burst  into  the  silence  of  the  grass  and  moss  and 
trees. 

Carne  made  a  low  obeisance,  retired  a  little,  and  stood 
hat  in  hand,  until  it  should  please  the  other  man  to  speak. 
And  Scudamore  saw,  with  a  start  of  surprise,  that  the  other 
man  was  Napoleon. 

This  great  man  appeared,  to  the  mild  English  eyes  that 
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wci*e  vvatcliiii^  liim  so  intently,  of  a  very  dilTereiit  mood 
and  visage  from  those  of  tlieir  last  view  of  him.  Tlicn 
the  face,  which  combined  the  beauty  of  Athens  with  tlie 
strength  of  Rome,  was  calm,  and  gentle,  and  even  sw(;et, 
with  the  rare  indulgence  of  a  kindly  turn.  But  now,  though 
not  disturbed  with  wrath,  nor  troubled  by  disappointment, 
that  face  (which  had  helped  to  make  his  fortune,  more  than 
any  woman's  had  ever  done  for  her)  was  cast,  even  if  the 
mould  could  be  the  same,  in  a  very  different  metal.  Stern 
force  and  triumphant  vigour  shone  in  every  lineament,  and 
the  hard  bright  eyes  were  intent  "with  purpose  that  would 
have  no  denial. 

Refusing  Game's  aid,  he  remained  on  his  horse,  and 
stroked  his  mane  for  a  moment,  for  he  loved  any  creature 
that  served  him  well,  and  was  tender  of  heart  when  he  could 
afford  it;  which  added  to  his  power  with  mankind. 

"Are  all  your  men  well  out  of  earshot?"  he  asked;  and 
receiving  assurance  from  Carne,  went  on.  "Now  you  will 
be  satisfied  at  length.  You  have  long  been  impatient. 
It  is  useless  to  deny  it.  All  is  arranged,  and  all  comes  to 
a  head  within  three  months,  and  perhaps  within  two.  Only 
four  men  will  know  it  besides  yourself,  and  three  of  those 
four  are  commanders  of  my  fieet.  A  short  time  will  be  oc- 
cupied in  misleading  those  British  ships  that  beleaguer  us; 
then  we  concentrate  ours,  and  command  the  Channel;  if 
only  for  three  days,  that  will  be  enough.  I  depart  for  Italy 
in  three  days  or  in  four,  to  increase  the  security  of  the  ene- 
my. But  I  shall  return,  without  a  word  to  any  one,  and  as 
fast  as  horses  can  la.y  belly  to  the  ground,  when  I  hear  that 
our  ships  have  broken  out.  I  shall  command  the  invasion, 
and  it  will  be  for  England  to  find  a  man  to  set  against  me." 

"England  will  have  difficulty,  sire,  in  doing  that,"  Carne 
answered,  with  a  grim  smile,  for  he  shared  the  contempt  of 
English  generals  then  prevalent.  "If  the  Continent  can- 
not do  it,  how  can  the  poor  England  ?  Once  let  your  Maj- 
esty land,  and  all  is  over.  But  what  are  your  Majesty's 
orders  for  me?  And  where  do  you  propose  to  make  the 
landing  ?" 

"  Never  ask  more  than  one  question  at  a  time,"  Napoleon 
answered,  with  his  usual  curtness ;  "my  orders  to  you  are  to 
return  at  once.  Prepare  your  supplies  for  a  moment's  no- 
tice. Through  private  influence  of  some  fair  lady,  you  have ; 
command  of  the  despatches  of  that  officer  at  Springport, 
who  has  the  control  of  the  naval  forces  thore.     Ha!  what 
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-svas  that?  I  beard  a  sound  up  yonder.  Hasten  up,  and 
tec  if  there  is  any  listener.  It  seemed  to  be  there,  ^vbere 
the  Avood  grows  thick." 

Blyth  Scudamore,  forgetful  of  himself,  bad  moved,  and 
a  drj'  stick  cracked  beneath  his  foot.  Carne,  at  the  Em- 
peror's glance  and  signal,  sprang  up  the  bank,  with  the 
help  of  some  bushes,  drew  his  sword  and  passed  it  be- 
tween the  wattles,  then  x)arted  them  and  rushed  through, 
but  saw  no  sign  of  any  one.  For  Scudd}-  had  slipped  away, 
as  lightly  as  a  shadow,  and  keeping  in  a  mossy  trough,  had 
gained  another  shelter.  Here  he  was  obliged  to  slink  in  the 
smallest  possible  compass,  kneeling  upon  both  knees,  and 
shrugging  in  both  shoulders.  Peering  very  sharply  through 
an  intertwist  of  suckers  (for  his  shelter  was  a  stool  of  hazel, 
thrown  up  to  repair  the  loss  of  stem),  he  perceived  that  the 
Emperor  had  moved  his  horse  a  little  when  Carne  rejoined 
and  reassured  him.  And  this  prevented  Scudamore  from 
being  half  so  certain  as  he  would  have  liked  to  be,  about 
further  particulars  of  this  fine  arrangement. 

"  No,"  w^as  the  next  thing  he  heard  Napoleon  say,  whose 
power  of  saying  "no'' had  made  his  "yes''  invincible — "no, 
it  is  not  to  be  done  like  that.  You  will  await  your  instruc- 
tions, and  not  move  until  you  receive  them  from  my  own 
hand.  Make  no  attempt  to  surprise  anybody  or  anything, 
until  I  have  ten  thousand  men  ashore.  Ten  thousand  will 
in  six  horn's  attain  to  fifty  thousand,  if  the  shore  proves  to  be 
as  j'ou  describe ;  so  great  is  the  merit  of  flat-bottomed  boats. 
Your  dut}'  will  be  to  leave  the  right  surprise  to  us,  and 
create  a  false  one  among  the  enemy.  This  you  must  do  in 
the  distance  of  the  West,  as  if  my  Brest  fleet  were  ravaging 
there,  and  perhaps  destroying  Plymouth.  You  are  sure  that 
you  can  command  the  signals  for  this  ?" 

"Sire,  I  know  everything  as  if  I  sat  among  it.  I  can 
do  as  I  please  with  the  fair  secretary;  and  her  father  is  an 
ancient  fool." 

"Then  success  is  more  easy  than  I  wish  to  have  it,  because 
it  will  not  make  good  esteem.  If  Nelson  comes  at  all,  he 
will  be  too  late,  as  he  generally  is  too  early.  London  will 
be  in  our  hands  by  the  middle  of  July  at  the  latest,  p?'ob- 
ably  much  earlier,  and  then  Captain  Carne  shall  name  his 
own  reward.  Meanwhile  forget  not  any  word  of  what  I 
said.  Make  the  passage  no  more.  You  will  not  be  wanted 
here.  Your  services  are  far  more  important  where  you  are. 
You  may  risk  the  bi'ave  Charron,  but  not  yourself.     Send 
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over  by  the  20th  of  May  a  letter  to  me,  under  care  of 
Decres,  to  be  opened  by  no  hand  but  mine,  upon  my  rekiru 
from  Italy,  and  let  the  messengers  wait  for  my  reply. 
Among  them  must  be  the  young  man  who  knows  tlie  coast, 
and  we  will  detain  him  for  pilot.  My  reply  will  fix  the 
exact  date  of  our  landing,  and  then  you  will  despatch, 
through  the  means  at  your  command,  any  English  force 
that  might  oppose  our  landing,  to  the  West,  where  we  shall 
create  a  false  alarm.  Is  all  this  clear  to  you?  You  are 
not  stupid.  The  great  point  is  to  do  all  at  the  right  time, 
having  consideration  of  the  weather.'" 

"All  is  clear,  and  shall  be  carried  out  clearly,  to  the  best 
of  your  Majesty's  humble  servant's  power." 

Napoleon  offered  his  beautiful  white  hand,  which  Carne 
raised  to  his  lips,  and  then  the  Emperor  was  gone.  Carne 
returned  slowly  to  the  boat,  with  triumph  written  prema- 
turely on  his  dark,  stern  face;  while  Scudamore's  brisk  and 
ruddy  features  were  drawn  out  to  a  wholly  unwonted  length, 
as  he  quietly  made  his  way  out  of  the  covert. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

IN    A    SAD    PLIGHT. 


"How  shall  I  get  out  of  this  parole  ?  Or  shall  I  break 
it,  instead  of  getting  out  ?  Which  shall  I  think  of  first,  my 
honour,  or  my  country  ?  The  safety  of  millions,  or  the  pride 
of  one  ?  An  old  Roman  would  have  settled  it  very  simply. 
But  a  Christian  cannot  do  things  so.  Thank  God  there 
is  no  hurry,  for  a  few  days  yet !  But  I  must  send  a  letter  to 
Desportes  this  very  night.  Then  I  must  consider  about 
waiting  for  a  week." 

Scudamore,  unable  to  think  out  his  case  as  yet — especial- 
ly after  running  as  if  his  wind  could  turn  a  vane — w^as  sit- 
ting on  the  bank,  to  let  the  river-bed  get  darker,  before  he 
put  his  legs  into  the  mud  to  get  across.  For  the  tide  was 
out,  and  the  old  boat  high  and  dry,  and  a  very  weak  water 
remained  to  be  crossed  (though,  like  nearly  all  things  that 
are  weak,  it  was  muddy),  but  the  channel  had  a  moist  gleam 
in  the  dry  spring  air,  and  anybody  moving  w^ould  be  mag- 
nified afar.  He  felt  that  it  would  never  do  for  him,  with 
such  a  secret,  to  be  caught,  and  brought  to  book,  or  even  to 
awake  suspicion  of  his  having  it.     The  ancient  Roman  of 
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whom  he  had  thought  would  have  broken  parole  for  his 
country's  sake,  and  then  fallen  on  his  sword  for  his  own 
sake ;  but  although  such  behaviour  should  be  much  admu'ed, 
it  is  nicer  to  read  of  such  things  than  to  do  them.  Captain 
Scuddy  was  of  large  and  steady  nature,  and  nothing  came 
to  him  with  a  jerk  or  jump — perhaps  because  he  was  such 
a  jumper — and  he  wore  his  hat  well  on  the  back  of  his  head, 
because  he  had  no  fear  of  losing  it.  But  for  all  that  he 
found  himself  in  a  sad  quandary  now. 

To  begin  with,  his  parole  vras  not  an  ordinary  leave,  af- 
forded by  his  captors  to  save  themselves  trouble,  but  a  spe- 
cial grace,  issuing  from  friendship,  and  therefore  requiring 
to  be  treated  in  a  friendly  vein.  The  liberality  of  these 
terms  had  enabled  him  to  dwell  as  a  friend  among  friends, 
and  to  overhear  all  that  he  had  heard.  In  the  balance  of 
perplexities,  this  weighed  heavily  against  his  first  impulse 
to  cast  away  all,  except  paramount  duty  to  his  country.  In 
the  next  place,  he  knew  that  private  feeling  urged  him  as 
hotly  as  public  duty  to  cast  away  all  thought  of  honour, 
and  make  off.  For  what  he  had  heard  about  the  ''fair  sec- 
retary "  was  rankling  bitterly  in  his  deep  heart.  He  recalled 
at  this  moment  the  admirable  precept  of  an  ancient  sage, 
that  in  such  a  conflict  of  duties  the  doubter  should  incline 
to  the  course  least  agreeable  to  himself,  inasmuch  as  the 
reasons  against  it  are  sure  to  be  urged  the  most  feeblv  in 
self-council.  Upon  the  whole,  the  question  was  a  nice  one 
for  a  casuist;  and  if  there  had  not  been  a  day  to  spare,  duty 
to  his  country  must  have  overridden  x^rivate  faith. 

However,  as  there  was  time  to  spare,  he  resolved  to  recon- 
cile private  honour  with  the  sense  of  public  duty ;  and,  re- 
turning to  his  room,  wrote  a  careful  letter  (of  which  he  kept 
a  copy)  to  his  friend  Desportes,  now  on  board,  and  com- 
manding the  flag-ship  of  one  division  of  the  flotilla.  He 
simply  said,  without  giving  his  reason,  that  his  parole  must 
expire  in  eight  days  after  date,  allowing  one  day  for  de- 
livery of  his  letter.  Then  he  told  M.  Jalais  what  he  had 
done,  and  much  sorrow  was  felt  in  the  household.  When 
the  time  had  expired  without  any  answer  from  Captain  Des- 
portes, who  meant  to  come  and  see  him  but  was  unable  to 
do  so,  Scudamore  packed  up  a  few  things  needful,  expecting 
to  be  placed  in  custody,  and  resolved  to  escape  from  it,  at 
any  risk  of  life.  Then  he  walked  to  Etaples,  a  few  miles 
down  the  river,  and  surrendered  himself  to  the  commandant 
there.     This  was  a  rough  man — as  Desportes  had  said — and 
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with  more  work  to  do  than  he  could  nianag"C.  With  very 
little  ceremony  he  placed  the  English  prisoner  in  char*^e 
of  a  veteran  corporal,  with  orders  to  take  him  to  the  lock- 
up in  the  barracks,  and  there  await  further  instructions. 
And  then  the  commandant,  in  the  hurry  of  his  duties,  for- 
got all  about  him. 

Captain  Scuddy  now  found  himself  in  quarters  and  un- 
der treatment  very  trying  to  his  philosophy.  Not  that  the 
men  who  had  him  in  charge  were  purposely  unkind  to  him, 
only  they  were  careless  about  his  comfort,  and  having  more 
im])ortant  Avork  to  see  to,  fed  him  at  their  leisure,  which  did 
not  always  coincide  with  his  appetite.  Much  of  his  food 
was  watery  and  dirty,  and  seemed  to  be  growing  its  own  veg- 
etables, and  sometimes  to  have  overripened  them.  There- 
fore he  began  to  lose  substance,  and  his  cheeks  became  stran- 
gers to  the  buxom  gloss  which  had  been  the  delight  of 
Madame  Fropot.  But  although  they  did  not  feed  him  well, 
they  took  good  care  of  him  in  other  ways,  affording  no 
chance  of  exit. 

But  sour  fruit  often  contains  good  pips.  Scudamore's 
food  was  not  worth  saying  grace  for,  and  yet  a  true  blessing 
attended  it:  forasmuch  as  the  Frenchmen  diminished  the 
width  of  their  prisoner,  but  not  of  the  window.  Falling 
away  very  rapidly,  for  his  mind  was  faring  as  badly  as  his 
body  (having  nothing  but  regrets  to  feed  upon,  which  are 
no  better  diet  than  daisy  soup),  the  gentle  Scuddy,  who  must 
have  become  a  good  wrangler  if  he  had  stopped  at  Cam- 
bridge, began  to  frame  a  table  of  cubic  measure,  and  consid- 
er the  ratio  of  his  body  to  that  window,  or  rather  to  the  aper- 
ture thereof.  One  night,  when  his  supper  had  been  quite 
forgotten  by  everybody  except  himself,  he  lay  awake  think- 
ing for  hours  and  hours  about  his  fair  Dolly  and  the  wicked 
Carne,  and  all  the  lies  he  must  have  told  about  her — for  not 
a  single  syllable  would  Scudamore  believe — and  the  next 
day  he  found  himself  become  so  soft  and  limp,  as  well  as 
reduced  to  his  lowest  dimension,  that  he  knew,  by  that  just 
measure  which  a  man  takes  of  himself  when  he  has  but  a 
shred  of  it  left,  that  now  he  was  small  enough  to  go  be- 
tween the  bars.  And  now  it  was  high  time  to  feel  that  as- , 
surance,  for  the  morning  brought  news  that  the  order  forj 
his  removal  to  a  great  prison  far  inland  was  come,  and 
would  be  carried  out  the  next  day.  "Now  or  never"  was 
the  only  chance  before  him. 

Having  made  up  his  mixid,  he  felt  refreshed,  and  took  his 
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food  -witli  gratitude.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  night  Avas  dark 
and  quiet,  and  the  mighty  host  for  leagues  and  leagues 
launched  into  the  realms  of  slumber,  springing  with  both 
feet  well  together,  as  he  sprang  from  the  tub  at  Stonniugton, 
Scuddy  laid  hold  of  the  iron  bars  which  spanned  the  window 
vertically,  opened  the  lattice  softly,  and  peeped  out  in  quest 
of  sentinels.  There  were  none  on  duty  very  near  him, 
though  he  heard  one  pacing  in  the  distance.  Then  Hiug- 
iiig  himself  on  his  side,  he  managed,  with  some  pain  to  his 
well-rounded  chest,  to  squeeze  it  through  the  narrow  slit, 
and,  hanging  from  the  bar,  dropped  gently.  The  drop  was 
deep,  and  in  spite  of  all  precautious  he  rolled  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  grassy  ditch.  There  he  lay  quiet  to  rest  his  bruises, 
and  watch  whether  any  alarm  were  raised.  Luckily  for  him, 
the  moon  was  down,  and  no  one  had  observed  his  venture. 
Crawling  on  all  fours  along  a  hollow  place,  he  passed  the 
outposts,  and  w^as  free. 

Free  in  mind  as  well  as  body,  acquitted  from  all  claims  of 
honour,  and  able  without  a  taint  upon  his  name  to  bear 
most  important  news  to  England,  if  he  could  only  get  away 
from  France.  This  would  be  difficult,  as  he  was  well  aware ; 
but  his  plan  had  been  thoroughly  considered  in  his  prison, 
and  he  set  forth  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Before  his  escape 
had  been  discovered,  he  was  under  M.  Jalais's  roof  once 
more,  and  found  his  good  friends  resolved  never  to  betray 
him.  "But  I  must  not  expose  you  to  the  risk,"  said  he, 
"of  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment.  I  shall  have  to  say 
good-bye  to  all  your  goodness  in  an  hour.  And  I  shall  not 
even  allow  you  to  know  what  road  I  take,  lest  you  should 
be  blamed  for  sending  my  pursuers  on  the  wrong  one.  But 
pearch  my  room  in  three  days'  time,  and  you  will  find  a 
packet  to  pay  for  something  which  I  must  steal  for  the  j)res- 

nt.     I  pray  you,  ask  nothing,  for  your  own  sake." 
They  fed  him  well,  and  he  took  three  loaves,  and  a  little 

eg  of  cider,  as  well  as  the  bag  he  had  packed  before  he 
Surrendered  himself  at  Etaples.     Madame  Fropot  wept  and 

dssed  him,  because  he  reminded  her  of  her  lost  son ;  and 
jM.  Jalais  embraced  him,  because  he  was  not  at  all  like  any 

>on   of  his.     With  hearty  good  wishes,  and  sweet  regret, 

md  promises  never  to  forget  them,  the  Englishman  quitted 

his  kind  French  house,  and  became  at  once  a  lawful  and 

L  likely  mark  for  bullets. 
The  year  was  now  filled  with  the  flurry  of  Spring,  the 

[uick  nick  of  time  when  a  man  is  astonished  at  the  power  of 
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]Nature's  memory,  A  great  many  thinj^s  had  been  left  be- 
hind, mainly  for  their  own  good,  no  doubt — some  of  the  ani- 
mal, some  of  the  vegetable,  some  of  the  mineral  kingdom 
even — yet  none  of  them  started  for  anarchy.  All  were  con- 
tent to  be  picked  up  and  brought  on  according  to  the  power 
of  the  world,  making  allowance  for  the  pinches  of  hard  times, 
and  the  blows  of  east  winds  that  had  blown  themselves  out. 
Even  the  prime  grumbler  of  the  earth — a  biped,  v/ho  looks 
up  to  heaven  for  that  purpose  mainly — was  as  nearly  con- 
tent with  the  present  state  of  things  as  he  can  be  with  any- 
thing, until  it  is  the  past.  Scudamore  only  met  one  man, 
but  that  one  declared  it  was  a  lovely  night;  and  perhaps  he 
"was  easier  to  please  because  he  had  only  one  leg  left. 

The  stars  had  appeared,  and  the  young  leaves  turned  the 
freshness  of  their  freedom  towards  them,  whether  from  the 
crisp  impulse  of  night,  or  the  buoyant  influence  of  kind- 
ness in  the  air.  There  was  very  little  wind,  and  it  was  laden 
"with  no  sound,  except  the  distant  voice  of  an  indefatigable 
dog;  but  Scudamore  perceived  that  when  the  tide  set  down- 
wards, a  gentle  breeze  w^ould  follow  down  the  funnel  of  the 
river.  Then  he  drew  the  ancient  boat  which  he  had  used 
before  to  the  mossy  bank,  and  having  placed  his  goods 
on  board,  fetched  a  pair  of  oars  and  the  short  mast  and  brown 
sail  from  the  shed  where  they  were  kept,  and  at  the  top  of  a 
full  tide  launched  forth  alone  upon  his  desperate  enterprise. 

There  was  faint  light  in  the  channel,  but  the  banks  looked 
very  dark;  and  just  as  he  cast  loose  he  heard  the  big  clock 
at  Montreuil,  a  great  way  up  the  valley,  slowly  striking  mid- 
night. And  he  took  it  for  good  omen,  as  he  swiftly  passed 
the  orchard,  that  his  old  friend  the  ox  trotted  down  to  the 
corner,  and  showed  his  white  forehead  under  a  sprawling 
apple-tree,  and  gave  him  a  salute,  though  he  scarcely  could 
have  known  him.  By  this  time  the  breeze  was  freshening 
nicely,  and  Scudamore,  ceasing  to  row,  stepped  the  mast, 
and,  hoisting  the  brown  sail,  glided  along  at  a  merry  pace 
and  with  a  hopeful  heart.  Passing  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
he  saw  no  sign  of  the  traitorous  pilot-boat,  neither  did  he 
meet  any  other  craft  in  channel,  although  he  saw  many 
moored  at  either  bank.  But  nobody  challenged  him,  as  he 
kept  in  midstream,  and  braced  up  his  courage  for  the  two 
great  perils  still  before  him  ere  he  gained  the  open  sea.  The 
first  of  these  would  be  the  outposts  on  either  side  at  Staples, 
not  far  from  the  barracks  where  he  had  been  jailed,  and 
here  no  doubt  the  sentinels  would  call  him  to  account.    But 
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a  far  greater  danger  would  be  near  the  rlver*s  mouth, where 
a  bridge  of  boats, with  a  broad  gangway  for  troops,  spanned 
the  tidal  opening. 

There  was  no  bridge  across  the  river  yet  near  the  town 
itself,  but,  upon  challenge  from  a  sentry,  Scudamore  stood 
up  and  waved  his  hat,  and  shouted  in  fine  nasal  and  pro- 
vincial French,  "The  fisherman,  Auguste  Baudry,  of  Mon- 
treuil !"  and  the  man  withdrew  his  musket,  and  wished  him 
good  success.  Then  he  passed  a  sandy  island  with  some 
men  asleep  upon  it,  and  began  to  fear  the  daybreak  as  he 
neared  the  bridge  of  boats.  This  crossed  the  estuary  at  a 
narrow  part,  and  having  to  bear  much  heavj^  traffic,  was  as 
solid  as  a  floating  bridge  can  be.  A  double  row  of  barges 
was  lashed  and  chained  together,  between  piles  driven  deep 
into  the  river's  bed;  along  them  a  road  of  heavy  planks  was 
laid,  rising  and  falling  as  they  rose  and  fell  with  tide,  and 
a  drawbridge  near  the  middle  of  about  eight  yards'  span 
must  sufiice  for  the  traffic  of  the  little  river.  This  fabric 
was  protected  from  the  heavj^  western  surges  by  the  shoals 
of  the  bar,  and  from  any  English  dash  by  a  strong  shore 
battery  at  either  end.  At  first  sight  it  looked  like  a  black 
wall  across  the  river. 

The  darkness  of  night  is  supposed  to  be  deepest  just  be- 
fore dawn — but  that  depends  upon  the  weather — and  the 
sleep  of  weary  men  is  often  in  its  prime  at  that  time.  Scud- 
amore (although  his  life,  and  all  that  life  hangs  on  from 
heaven,  were  quivering  at  the  puff  of  every  breeze)  was  en- 
abled to  derive  some  satisfaction  from  a  yawn,  such  as  goes 
the  round  of  a  good  company  sometimes,  like  the  smell  of 
the  supper  of  sleep  that  is  to  come.  Then  he  saw  the  dark 
line  of  the  military  bridge,  and  lowered  his  sail,  and  un- 
stepped  his  little  mast.  The  strength  of  the  tide  was  almost 
spent,  so  that  he  could  deal  with  this  barrier  at  his  leisure, 
instead  of  being  hurled  against  it. 

Unshipping  the  rudder  and  laying  one  oar  astern,  Scud- 
amore fetched  along  the  inner  row  of  piles,  for  he  durst  not 
pass  under  the  drawbridge,  steering  his  boat  to  an  inch  while 
he  sat  with  his  face  to  the  oar,  working  noiselessly.  Then 
he  spied  a  narrow  opening  between  two  barges,  and  drove 
his  boat  under  the  chain  that  joined  them,  and  after  some 
fending  and  groping  with  his  hands  in  the  darkness  under 
the  planks  of  the  bridge,  contrived  to  get  out,  when  he  al- 
most despaired  of  it,  through  the  lower  tier  of  the  sup- 
porters.    He  was  quit  of  that  formidable  barrier  now ;  but 
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a  faint  flush  of  dawn  and  of  reflection  from  the  sea  com- 
pelled liim  to  be  very  crafty.  Instead  of  pushing  straight- 
way for  the  bar  and  hoisting  sail  —  which  might  have 
brouglit  a  charge  of  grape-shot  after  him — he  kept  in  tlie 
gloom  of  the  piles  nearly  into  the  left  bank,  and  then  hugged 
the  shadow  it  afforded.  Nothing  but  the  desolate  sands  sur- 
veyed him,  and  the  piles  of  Avrack  cast  up  by  gales  from 
the  west.  Then  with  a  stout  heart  he  stepped  his  little  mast, 
and  the  breeze,  which  freshened  towards  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  carried  him  briskly  through  the  tumble  of  the  bar. 

The  young  man  knelt  and  said  his  morning  prayer,  with 
one  hand  still  upon  the  tiller;  for,  like  most  men  who 
have  fought  well  for  England,  he  had  stanch  faith  in  the 
Power  that  has  made  and  guides  the  nations,  until  they 
rebel  against  it.  So  far  his  success  had  been  more  than  his 
own  unaided  hand  might  work,  or  his  brain  w^ith  the  utmost 
of  its  labours  second.  Of  himself  he  cast  all  thoughts 
away,  for  his  love  seemed  lost,  and  his  delight  w^as  gone;  the 
shores  of  his  country,  if  he  ever  reached  them,  would  con- 
tain no  pleasure  for  him;  but  the  happiness  of  millions 
might  depend  upon  his  life,  and  first  of  all  that  of  his  mother. 

All  by  himself  in  this  frail  old  tub,  he  could  scarcely  hope 
to  cross  the  Channel,  even  in  the  best  of  weather,  and  if  he 
should  escape  the  enemy,  while  his  scanty  supplies  held  out. 
He  had  nothing  to  subsist  on  but  three  small  loaves,  and 
a  little  keg  of  cider,  and  an  old  tar  tub  which  he  had  filled 
w^ith  brackish  water,  upon  which  the  oily  curdle  of  the  tar 
was  floating.  But,  for  all  that,  he  trusted  that  he  might 
liold  out,  and  retain  his  wits  long  enough  to  do  good  service. 

The  French  coast,  trending  here  for  leagues  and  leagues 
nearly  due  north  and  south,  is  exposed  to  the  long  accumu- 
lating power  of  a  western  gale,  and  the  mountain  roll  of 
billows  that  have  known  no  check.  If  even  a  smart  breeze 
from  the  west  sprang  up,  his  rickety  little  craft,  intended 
only  for  inland  navigation,  would  have  small  chance  of 
living  through  the  tumult.  But  his  first  care  was  to  give  a 
wide  berth  to  the  land  and  the  many  French  vessels  that 
w^ere  moored  or  moving,  whether  belonging  to  the  great 
flotilla,  or  hastening  to  supply  its  wants.  Many  a  time 
he  would  have  stood  forth  boldly,  as  fast  as  the  breeze  and 
tide  i^ermitted ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  shaped  a  course  for 
the  open  sea  than  some  hostile  sail  appeared  ahead  and 
forced  him  to  bear  away  until  she  was  far  onward.  Thus, 
after  a  long  day  of  vigilance  and  care,  he  was  not  more 
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ban  five  miles  from  land  when  the  sun  set,  and  probably 
arther  from  the  English  coast  than  when  he  set  forth  in  the 
aorning ;  because  he  had  stood  towards  the  south  of  west  all 
.ay,  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy;  and 
s  the  straight  outline  of  the  coast  began  to  fade,  he  supposed 
limself  to  be  about  half-way  between  the  mouth  of  the 
)anche  and  that  of  the  little  Authie. 

Watching  with  the  eyes  of  one  accustomed  to  the  air 
he  last  communication  of  the  sun,  and  his  postscript  (which, 
ike  a  lady's,  is  the  gist  of  what  he  means),  Scudamore  per* 
eived  that  a  change  of  weather  might  come  shortly,  and 
Qust  come  erelong.  There  was  nothing  very  angry  in  the 
ky,  nor  even  threatening;  only  a  general  uncertainty  and 
ravering;  "I  wish  you  well  all  round,"  instead  of  "Here's 
,  guinea  apiece  for  you."  Scuddy  understood  it,  and  re- 
olved  to  carry  on. 

Having  no  compass,  and  small  knowledge  of  the  coast — 
irhich  lay  out  of  range  of  the  British  investment — he  had 
[lade  up  his  mind  to  lie  by  for  the  night,  or  at  any  rate  to 
aove  no  more  than  he  could  help,  for  fear  of  going  alto- 
ether  in  the  wrong  direction.  He  could  steer  by  the  stars 
-as  great  mariners  did,  when  the  world  was  all  discovery — 

0  long  as  the  stars  held  their  skirts  up;  but,  on  the  other 
.and,  those  stars  might  lead  him  into  the  thick  of  the  ene- 
ay.  Of  this,  however,  he  must  now  take  his  chance,  rath- 
r  than  wait  and  let  the  wind  turn  against  him.  For  his 
lain  hope  was  to  get  into  the  track  where  British  frigates, 
nd  ships  of  light  draught  like  his  own  dear  Blonde,  were 
pon  patrol,  inside  of  the  course  of  the  great  war  chariots, 
lie  ships  of  the  line,  that  drave  heavily.  Revolving  much 
rist  in  the  mill  of  his  mind,  as  the  sage  Ulysses  used  to  do, 
.e  found  it  essential  to  supply  the  motive  power  bodily.  One 
f  Madame  Fropot's  loaves  was  very  soon  disponed  of,  and 

good  draught  of  sound  cider  helped  to  renew  his  flagging 
nergy. 

Throughout  that  night  he  kept  wide-awake,  and  man- 
ged  to  make  fair  progress,  steering,  as  well  as  he  could 
idge,  a  little  to  the  west  of  north.  But  before  sunrise  the 
Irrears  of  sleep  increased  at  compound  interest,  and  he 
pwered  his  sail,  and  discharged  a  part  of  the  heavy  sum 
bored  against  him.  But  when  he  awoke,  and  glanced 
[round  him  with  eyes  that  resented  scanty  measure,  even  a 

1  eepy  glance  sufficed  to  show  much  more  than  he  wished  to 
56.    Both  sky  and  sea  were  overcast  with  doubt,  and  alarm, 
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and  evil  foreboding.  A  dim  streak  lay  where  the  land  had 
been,  and  a  wliite  gleam  quivered  from  the  sunrise  on  the 
waves,  as  if  he  were  spreading  water-lilies  instead  of  scatter 
ins:  roses.  As  the  earth  has  its  dew  that  foretells  a  brifirht 
day — whenever  the  dew  is  of  the  proper  sort,  for  three 
kinds  are  established  now — so  the  sea  has  a  flit  of  bloom  in 
the  early  morning  (neither  a  colour,  nor  a  sparkle,  nor  a  va- 
pour) which  indicates  peace  and  content  for  the  day.  But 
now  there  was  no  such  fair  token  upon  it,  but  a  heavy  and 
surly  and  treacherous  look,  with  lumps  here  and  there;  as  a 
man  who  intends  to  abuse  us  thrusts  his  tongue  to  get  sharj 
in  his  cheek. 

Scudamore  saw  that  his  poor  old  boat,  scarcely  sounc 
enough  for  the  men  of  Gotham,  was  already  complaining 
of  the  uncouth  manners  of  the  strange  place  to  which  sh( 
had  been  carried  in  the  dark.  That  is  to  say,  she  was  begin 
ning  to  groan,  at  a  very  quiet  slap  in  the  cheeks,  or  even  i 
thoroughly  well-meaning  push  in  the  rear. 

"You  are  welcome  to  groan,  if  you  don't  strain,"  ex 
claimed  the  heartless  Captain  Scuddy. 

Even  as  he  spoke  he  beheld  a  trickle  of  water  glistening 
down  the  forward  bends,  and  then  a  little  rill,  and  thei 
a  spurt,  as  if  a  serious  leak  were  sprung.  He  found  th 
source  of  this,  and  contrived  to  caulk  it  with  a  strand  o 
tarred  rope  for  the  present;  but  the  sinking  of  his  knif 
into  the  forward  timber  showed  him  that  a  great  part  of  th 
bows  was  rotten.  If  a  head-sea  arose,  the  crazy  old  fram 
would  be  prone  to  break  in  bodily,  whereas  if  he  attempte 
to  run  before  the  sea,  already  beginning  to  rise  heavily  fror 
the  west,  there  was  nothing  to  save  the  frail  craft  from  b( 
ing  iDooped.  On  every  side  it  was  a  bad  lookout,  there  wa 
every  sign  of  a  gale  impending,  which  he  could  not  eve 
hope  to  weather,  and  the  only  chance  of  rescue  lay  in  th 
prompt  appearance  of  some  British  ship. 

Even  in  this  sad  plight  his  courage  and  love  of  nath 
land  prevailed  against  the  acceptance  of  aid  from  Frencl 
men,  if  any  should  approach  to  offer  it.  Rather  would  1: 
lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  Channel,  or  drift  about  among  coi 
tending  fishes,  than  become  again  a  prisoner  with  his  secr< 
in  his  mind,  and  no  chance  of  sending  it  to  save  his  countrj 
As  a  forlorn  hope,  he  pulled  out  a  stump  of  pencil,  and  wroi 
on  the  back  of  a  letter  from  his  mother  a  brief  memorandui 
of  what  he  had  heard,  and  of  the  urgency  of  the  matte: 
Then  taking  a  last  draught  of  his  tarry  water,  he  emptie 
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he  little  tub,  and  fix-ed  the  head  in,  after  he  had  enclosed  his 
etter.  Then  he  fastened  the  tub  to  an  oar,  to  improve  the 
shance  of  its  being  observed,  and  laid  the  oar  so  that  it 
vould  float  off,  in  case  of  the  frail  boat  foundering.  The 
)ther  oar  he  kept  at  hand  to  steer  with,  as  long  as  the  boat 
ihould  live,  and  to  help  him  to  float,  when  she  should  have 
lisappeared. 

This  being  done,  he  felt  easier  in  his  mind,  as  a  man  who 
las  prepared  for  the  worst  should  do.  He  renewed  his  vig- 
)ur,  which  had  begun  to  flag  under  constant  labour  and 
ong  solitude,  by  consuming  another  of  his  loaves,  and 
aking  almost  the  last  draught  of  his  cider,  and  after  that 
le  battled  throughout  the  dreary  day  against  the  increase  of 
)ad  weather.  Towards  the  afternoon  he  saw  several  ships, 
me  of  which  he  took  to  be  a  British  frigate ;  but  none  of 
ihem  espied  his  poor  labouring  craft,  or  at  any  rate  showed 
signs  of  doing  so.  Then  a  pilot-boat  ran  by  him,  standing 
jrobably  for  Boulogne,  and  at  one  time  less  than  a  league 
iway.  She  appeared  to  be  English,  and  he  was  just  about 
o  make  signal  for  aid,  when  a  patch  in  her  foresail  almost 
jonvinced  him  that  she  was  the  traitor  of  the  Canche  return- 
ng.  She  was  probably  out  of  her  proper  course  in  order 
,o  avoid  the  investing  fleet,  and  she  would  run  inside  it 
ivhen  the  darkness  fell.  Better  to  go  to  the  bottom  than  in- 
T'oke  such  aid ;  and  he  dropped  the  oar  with  his  neckerchief 
ipon  it,  and  faced  the  angry  sea  again  and  the  lonely  despair 
)f  impending  night. 

What  followed  was  wiped  from  his  memory  for  years, 
md  the  loss  was  not  much  to  be  regretted.     Wh^n  he  tried 

0  think  about  it,  he  found  nothing  but  a  roaring  of  wind 
ind  of  waves  in  his  ears,  a  numbness  of  arms  as  he  laboured 
vith  the  oar  tholed  abaft  to  keep  her  heavy  head  up,  a 
prickly  chill  in  his  legs  as  the  brine  in  the  wallowing  boat 
•an  up  them,  and  then  a  great  wallop  and  goUop  of  the 
lilement  too  abundant  round  him. 

1  But  at  last,  when  long  years  should  have  brought  more 
jvisdom,  he  went  poaching  for  supper  upon  Welsh  rabbits. 
i?hat  night  all  the  ghastly  time  came  back,  and  stood  min- 
iite  by  minute  before  him.  Every  swing  of  his  body,  and 
tway  of  his  head,  and  swell  of  his  heart,  was  repeated,  the 
i;»uffet  of  the  billows  when  the  planks  were  gone,  the  numb 
[(•rasp  of  the  slippery  oar,  the  sucking  down  of  legs  which 

eemed  turning  into  sea-weed,  the  dashing  of  dollops  of  surf 
ito  mouth  and  nose  closed  ever  so  carefully,  and  then  the 
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last  sense  of  having  fought  a  good  fight,  but  fallen  away 
from  human  arms,  into  " O  Lord,  receive  my  spirit!"    . 


CHAPTER  LV; 

IN    SAVAGE    GUISE. 


**  A  MAN  came  out  of  the  sea  to-day ^  and  made  me  believe 
we  were  all  found  out,"  said  the  gay  Charron  to  the  gloomy 
Carne,  a  day  or  two  after  poor  Scudamore's  wreck.  "I 
never  beheld  a  more  strange-looking  creature  as  the  owner 
of  our  human  face  divine,  as  some  of  your  poets  have  found 
to  say.  He  has  hair  from  his  head  all  down  to  here" — the 
little  Captain  pointed  to  a  part  of  his  system  which  would 
have  been  larger  in  more  tranquil  times — "and  his  clothes 
"were  so  thin  that  one  was  able  to  see  through  them,  and  the 
tint  of  his  face  was  of  roasted  sugar,  such  as  it  is  not  tc 
obtain  in  England.  A  fine  place  for  fat  things,  but  not  foi 
thin  ones." 

"My  friend,  you  arouse  my  curiosity,"  the  master  of  th( 
feast,  which  was  not  a  very  fat  one,  answered,  as  he  lazilj 
crossed  his  long  legs;  "you  are  always  apprehensive  abou 
detection,  of  which  I  have  ceased  to  entertain  all  fear,  dur 
ing  the  short  time  that  remains.  This  stranger  of  your 
must  have  been  very  wet,  if  he  had  just  appeared  out  of  th 
sea.  Was  it  that  which  made  his  clothes  transparent,  lib 
those  of  the  higher  class  of  ladies  ?" 

"You  have  not  the  right  understanding  of  words.  H 
was  appeared  out  of  the  sea,  but  the  wood  of  a  boat  wa 
spread  between  them.  He  was  as  dry  as  I  am ;  and  that  i 
saying  much,  with  nothing  but  this  squeezing  of  bad  apple 
for  to  drink." 

"Ah,  we  shall  have  better  soon.  What  an  impatier 
throat  it  is!  Well,  what  became  of  this  transparent  mar 
made  of  burnt  sugar,  and  with  hair  below  his  belt  ?" 

"I  tell  you  that  you  take  it  in  a  very  different  way.  Bi 
he  was  a  long  man,  as  long  almost  as  you  are,  and  wit 
much  less  of  indolence  in  the  moving  of  his  legs.  It  w£ 
not  sincerely  wise  for  me  to  exhibit  myself,  in  the  land, 
was  watching  for  a  signal  from  the  sea,  and  a  large  shi] 
not  of  the  navy,  but  of  merchants,  was  hanging  off  aboi 
a  league  and  delaying  for  her  boat.  For  this  reason  I  pr 
vented  him  from  seeing  me,  and  that  created  difficulty  < 
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my  beholding  him.  But  he  was  going  along  the  basin  of 
ihe  sea  towards  Springhaven — '  Springport'  it  is  designated 
3y  the  Little  Corporal;  ah  ha,  how  the  language  of  the 
English  comes  left  to  him !" 

"  And  how  right  it  comes  to  you,  my  friend,  through  your 
ine  self-denial  in  speaking  it  with  me!  It  is  well  for  our 
;ause  that  it  is  not  sincerely  wise  for  you  to  exhibit  yourself 
n  the  land,  or  we  should  have  you  making  sweet  eyes  at 
English  young  ladies,  and  settling  down  to  roast  beef  and 
lut-brown  ale.  Fie,  then,  my  friend!  where  is  your  patri- 
otism ?" 

"  These  English  young  ladies,"  said  the  Frenchman,  una- 
)ashed,  "are  very  fine,  in  my  opinion — very  fine  indeed; 
md  they  could  be  made  to  dress,  which  is  sincerely  an  ex- 
;ernal  thing.  By  occasion,  I  have  seen  the  very  most 
3elle,  and  charming  and  adorable  of  all  the  creatures  ever 
uade  by  the  good  God.  And  if  she  was  to  say  to  me, 
Abandon  France,  my  Captain,  and  become  my  good  hus- 
3and' — and  she  has  the  money  also — the  fair  France  would 
ro  to  the  bottom,  and  the  good  ship  Charron  hoist  the  Union- 
jack." 

"This  becomes  serious  :"  Carne  had  long  learned  to  treat 
lis  French  colleague  with  a  large  contempt:  "  I  shall  have 
;o  confine  you  in  the  Yellow  Jar,  my  friend.  But  what 
jToung  lady  has  bewitched  you  so,  and  led  your  most  pow- 
erful mind  astray  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you.  I  will  make  no  secret  of  it.  You  have 
done  of  those  lofty  feelings,  but  you  will  be  able  in  another 
:o  comprehend  them.  It  is  the  daughter  of  the  Coast-De- 
■ender — Admiral  Charles  Sir  Darling." 

"Admiral  Darling  has  two  daughters.  Which  of  them 
las  the  distinguished  honour  of  winning  the  regard  of  Cap- 
ain  Charron  V 

I  "If  there  are  two,  it  is  so  much  more  better.  If  I  suc- 
^.eed  not  with  one,  I  will  try  with  the  other.  But  the  one 
vho  has  made  me  captive  for  the  present  is  the  lady  with 
jhe  dark  hair  done  up  like  this." 

In  a  moment  Charron  had  put  up  his  hair,  which  was 
hick  but  short,  into  a  double  sheaf;  and  Carne  knew  at 
•nee  that  it  was  Faith  whose  charms  had  made  havoc  of  the 
il»atriotism  of  his  colleague.  Then  he  smiled  and  said,  "My 
riend,  that  is  the  elder  daughter." 

'I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  England,"  the 
Prenchman  continued,  complacently;  "the  elder  will  have 


"we  may  be  triumphant  with  their  ladies." 

the  most  money,  and  I  am  not  rich,  though  I  am  courageous 
In  the  confusion  that  ensues  I  shall  have  the  very  besi 
chance  of  commending  myself ;  and  I  confide  in  your  hon 
ourable  feeling  to  give  me  the  push  forward  by  occasion 
Say,  is  it  well  conceived,  my  friend  ?  We  never  shall  con 
quer  these  Englishmen,  but  we  may  be  triumphant  witl 
their  ladies." 

"It  is  a  most  excellent  scheme  of  invasion,"  Carne  an 
swered,  with  his  slow,  sarcastic  smile,  "and  you  may  reh 
on  me  for  what  you  call  the  push  forward,  if  a  Frenchmai 
ever  needs  it  with  a  lady.  But  I  wish  to  hear  more  abou 
that  brown  man." 

"I  can  tell  you  no  more.  But  the  matter  is  strange 
Perhaps  he  was  visiting  the  fat  Captain  Stoobar.  I  fee 
no  solicitude  concerning  him  with  my  angel.  She  woul 
never  look  twice  at  such  a  savage." 

But  the  gallant  French  Captain  missed  the  mark  this  time 
The  strange-looking  man  with  the  long  brown  beard  quittei 
the  shore  before  he  reached  the  stepping-stones,  and,  makinj 
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a  short-cut  across  the  rabbit-warren,  entered  the  cottage  of 
Zebedee  Tugwell,  without  even  stopping  to  knock  at  the 
door.  The  master  was  away,  and  so  were  all  the  children; 
but  stout  Mrs.  Tugwell,  with  her  back  to  the  door,  was  tend- 
ing the  pot  that  hung  over  the  fire.  At  the  sound  of  a  foot- 
step she  turned  round,  and  her  red  face  grew  whiter  than 
the  ashes  she  was  stirring. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Erie,  is  it  you, or  your  ghostie?''  she  cried,  as  she 
fell  against  the  door  of  the  brick  oven.  "Do  *e  speak,  for 
God's  sake,  if  He  have  given  the  power  to  'e." 

"He  has  almost  taken  it  away  again,  so  far  as  the  Eng- 
lish language  goes,"  Erie  Twemlow  answered,  with  a  smile 
which  was  visible  only  in  his  eyes,  through  long  want  of  a 
razor;  "but  I  am  picking  up  a  little.  Shake  hands,  Kezia, 
and  then  you  will  know  me.  Though  I  have  not  quite  re- 
covered that  art  as  yet." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Erie!"  exclaimed  Zebedee's  wife,  with  tears 
ready  to  start  for  his  sake  and  her  own,  "how  many  a  time 
I've  had  you  on  my  knees,  afore  I  was  blessed  with  any  of 
my  own,  and  a  bad  sort  of  blessing  the  best  of  'em  proves. 
Not  that  I  would  listen  to  a  word  again'  him.  I  suppose 
you  never  did  happen  to  run  again'  my  Dan'el,  in  any  of 
they  furrin  parts,  from  the  way  they  makes  the  hair  grow. 
I  did  hear  tell  of  him  over  to  Pebbleridge ;  but  not  likely,  so 
nigh  to  his  own  mother,  and  never  come  no  nigher.  And 
if  they  furrin  parts  puts  on  the  hair  so  heavily,  who  could 
'a  known  him  to  Pebbleridge  ?  They  never  was  like  we  be. 
They'd  as  lief  tell  a  lie  as  look  at  you,  over  there." 

In  spite  of  his  own  long  years  of  trouble,  or  perhaps  by 
reason  of  them,  Erie  Twemlow,  eager  as  he  was  to  get  on, 
listened  to  the  sad  tale  that  sought  for  his  advice,  and  de- 
parted from  wisdom — as  good-nature  always  does — by  offer- 
ing useless  counsel — counsel  that  could  not  be  taken,  and 
yet  was  far  from  being  worthless,  because  it  stirred  anew  the 
fount  of  hope,  towards  which  the  parched  affections  creep. 

"But  Lor  bless  me,  sir,  I  never  thought  of  you!"  Mrs. 
Tugwell  exclaimed,  having  thought  out  herself.  "What 
did  Parson  say,  and  your  mother,  and  Miss  Faith  ?  It  must 
*a  been  better  than  a  play  to  see  them." 

"Not  one  of  them  knows  a  word  about  it  yet;  nor  any- 
body in  Springhaven,  except  you,  Kezia.  You  were  as  good 
as  my  nurse,  you  know;  I  have  never  had  a  chance  of  writ- 
ing to  them,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me  to  let  them  know 
it  slowly," 
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"Oh,  Mr.  Erie,  what  a  lovely  young  woman  your  Miss 
Faith  is  grown  up  by  now!  Some  thinks  more  of  Miss 
Dolly,  but,  to  my  mind,  you  may  as  well  put  a  mackerel 
before  a  salmon,  for  the  sake  of  the  stripes  and  the  glitter- 
ing. Now  what  can  I  do  to  make  you  decent,  sir,  for  them 
duds  and  that  hair  is  barbarious  ?  My  Tabby  and  Debby 
will  be  back  in  half  an  hour,  and  them  growing  up  into 
young  maidens  now." 

Twemlow  explained  that  after  living  so  long  among  sav- 
ages in  a  burning  clime,  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  wear 
thick  clothes,  and  had  been  rigged  up  in  some  Indian  stuff 
by  the  tailor  of  the  ship  which  had  rescued  him.  But  now 
he  supposed  he  must  reconcile  himself  by  degrees  to  the  old 
imprisonment.  But  as  for  his  hair,  that  should  never  be 
touched,  unless  he  was  restored  to  the  British  Army,  and 
obliged  to  do  as  the  others  did.  With  many  little  jokes  of 
a  homely  order,  Mrs.  Tugwell,  regarding  him  still  as  a  child, 
supplied  him  with  her  husband's  summer  suit  of  thin  duck, 
which  w^as  ample  enough  not  to  gall  him;  and  then  she 
sent  her  daughters  with  a  note  to  the  Eector,  begging  him 
to  come  at  seven  o'clock  to  meet  a  gentleman  who  w^ished 
to  see  him  upon  important  business,  near  the  plank  bridge 
across  the  little  river.  Erie  wrote  that  note,  but  did  not 
sign  it;  and  after  many  years  of  happy  freedom  from  the 
pen,  his  handwriting  w^as  so  changed  that  his  own  father 
w^ould  not  know  it.  What  he  feared  was  the  sudden  shock 
to  his  good  mother;  his  father's  nerves  were  strong,  and 
must  be  used  as  buffers. 

"Another  trouble,  probably ;  there  is  nothing  now  but 
trouble,"  Mr.  Twemlow  was  thinking,  as  he  walked  unwill- 
ingly towards  the  place  appointed.  "I  wish  I  could  only 
guess  what  I  can  have  done  to  deserve  all  these  trials,  as  I 
become  less  fit  to  bear  them.  I  would  never  have  come  to 
this  lonely  spot,  except  that  it  may  be  about  Shargeloes. 
Everything  now  is  turned  upside  down ;  but  the  Lord  knows 
best,  and  I  must  bear  it.  Sir,  who  are  you  ?  And  what  do 
you  want  me  for  ?" 

At  the  corner  where  Miss  Dolly  had  rushed  into  the  Rec- 
tor's open  arms  so  fast,  a  tall  man,  clad  in  white,  w^as  stand- 
ing, with  a  staff  about  eight  feet  long  in  his  hand.  Hav- 
ing carried  a  spear  for  four  years  now,  Captain  Twemlow 
found  no  comfort  in  his  native  land  until  he  had  cut  the 
tallest  growth  in  Admiral  Darling's  osier  bed,  and  peeled  it, 
and  shaved  it  to  a  seven-sided  taper.     He  rested  this  point 
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in  a  socket  of  moss,  that  it  might  not  be  blunted,  and  then 
replied : 

"Father,  you  ought  to  know  me,  although  you  have 
grown  much  stouter  in  my  absence;  and  perhaps  I  am 
thinner  than  I  used  to  be.  But  the  climate  disagreed  with 
me,  until  I  got  to  like  it." 

"  Erie!  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  my  boy  Erie  ?" 
The  Rector  was  particular  about  his  clothes.  "  Don't  think 
of  touching  me.  You  are  hair  all  over,  and  I  dare  say 
never  had  a  comb.  I  won't  believe  a  word  of  it  until  you 
prove  it." 

"Well,  mother  will  know  me,  if  you  don't."  The  young 
man  answered  calmly,  having  been  tossed  upon  so  many 
horns  of  adventure  that  none  could  make  a  hole  in  him. 
"  I  thought  that  you  would  have  been  glad  to  see  me;  and 
I  managed  to  bring  a  good  many  presents ;  only  they  are 
gone  on  to  London.  They  could  not  be  got  at,  to  land  them 
with  me;  but  Captain  Southcombe  will  be  sure  to  send 
them.  You  must  not  suppose,  because  I  am  empty-handed 
now — " 

"My  dear  son,"  cried  the  father,  deeply  hurt,  "do  you 
think  that  your  welcome  depends  upon  presents  ?  You  have 
indeed  fallen  into  savage  ways.  Come,  and  let  me  examine 
you  through  your  hair;  though  the  light  is  scarcely  strong 
enough  now  to  go  through  it.  To  think  that  you  should  be 
my  own  Erie,  alive  after  such  a  time,  and  with  such  a  lot  of 
hair !  Only,  if  there  is  any  palm-oil  on  it — this  is  my  last 
new  coat  but  one." 

"  No,  father,  nothing  that  you  ever  can  have  dreamed  of. 
Something  that  will  make  you  a  bishop,  if  you  like,  and  me 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  But  I  did  not  find  it 
out  myself — which  makes  success  more  certain." 

"They  have  taught  you  some  great  truths,  my  dear 
boy.  The  man  who  begins  a  thing  never  gets  on.  But  I 
Sim  so  astonished  that  I  know  not  what  I  say.  I  ought  to 
have  thanked  the  Lord  long  ago.  Have  you  got  a  place 
without  any  hair  upon  it  large  enough  for  me  to  kiss 
jrou  ?" 

Erie  Twemlow,  whose  hand  in  spite  of  all  adventures 
trembled  a  little  upon  his  spear,  lifted  his  hat  and  found 
a,  smooth  front,  sure  to  be  all  the  smoother  for  a  father's 
kiss. 

"Let  us  go  home,"  said  the  old  man,  trying  to  exclude 
all  excitement  from  his  throat  and  heart;  "but  you  must 
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stay  outside  until  I  come  to  fetch  you.  I  feel  a  little  anx- 
ious, my  dear  boy,  as  to  how  your  dear  mother  will  get 
over  it.  She  has  never  been  strong-  since  the  bad  news 
came  about  you.  And  somebody  else  has  to  be  considered. 
But  that  must  stand  over  till  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

THE     SILVER     VOICE, 


Many  shrewd  writers  have  observed  that  Britannia  has 
a  special  luck — which  the  more  devout  call  Providence— in 
holding  her  own,  against  not  only  her  true  and  lawful  ene- 
mies, but  even  those  of  her  own  bosom  who  labour  most  to 
ruin  her.  And  truly  she  had  need  of  all  her  fortune  now,  to 
save  her  from  the  skulking  traitor,  as  well  as  the  raging  ad- 
versary. 

"Now  I  will  have  my  revenge,"  said  Came,  "on  all  who 
have  outraged  and  plundered  me.  Crows — carrion-crows 
— I  will  turn  them  into  owls  without  a  nest.  Prowling  owls, 
to  come  blinking  even  now  at  the  last  of  my  poor  relics! 
Charron,  what  did  that  fellow  say  to  old  Jerry,  the  day  I 
tied  the  dogs  up  ?" 

"He  said,  my  dear  friend,  that  he  missed  from  the  paint- 
ings which  he  had  taken  to  his  house  the  most  precious  of 
them  all — the  picture  of  your  dear  grandmother,  by  a  man 
whose  name  it  is  hard  to  pronounce,  but  a  Captain  in  the 
British  Army,  very  much  fond  of  beloving  and  painting 
all  the  most  beautiful  ladies ;  and  since  he  had  painted  the 
mother  of  Vash — Vash — the  man  that  conquered  England 
in  America — all  his  work  was  gone  up  to  a  wonderful  price, 
and  old  Sheray  should  have  one  guinea  if  he  would  exhibit 
to  him  where  to  find  it.  Meedle  or  Beedle — he  had  set  his 
heart  on  getting  it.  He  declared  by  the  good  God  that 
he  would  have  it,  and  that  you  had  got  it  under  a  tomb- 
stone." 

"A  sample  of  their  persecutions !  You  know  that  I  have 
never  seen  it,  nor  even  heard  of  the  Captain  Middleton  whc 
went  on  his  rovings  from  Springhaven.  And,  again,  abotil 
my  own  front-door,  or  rather  the  door  of  my  family  foi 
some  four  centuries,  because  it  was  carved  as  they  cannol 
carve  now,  it  was  put  into  that  vile  Indenture.  I  care  very 
little  for  my  ancestors — benighted  Britons  of  the  countj 
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type — but  these  things  are  personal  insults  to  me.     I  seldom 
talk  about  them,  and  I  will  not  do  so  now." 

"My  Captain,  you  should  talk  much  about  it.  That 
would  be  the  good  relief  to  your  extensive  mind.  Revenge 
is  not  of  the  bright  French  nature ;  but  the  sky  of  this  isl- 
and procreates  it.  My  faith !  how  I  would  rage  at  England, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  people,  and  their  daughters!  We 
shall  see;  in  a  few  days  more  we  shall  astonish  the  fat 
John  Bull;  and  then  his  little  kittens — what  do  you  call 
them  ? — calves  of  an  ox,  will  come  running  to  us." 

"  Enough  of  your  foolish  talk,"  said  Carne.  "  The  wom- 
en are  as  resolute  as  the  men.  Even  when  we  have  taken 
London,  not  an  English  woman  will  come  near  us,  until  all 
the  men  have  yielded.  Go  down  to  your  station  and  watch 
for  the  boat.  I  expect  an  important  despatch  to-night.  But 
I  cannot  stay  here  for  the  chance  of  it.  I  have  business  in 
Springhaven." 

His  business  in  Springhaven  was  to  turn  young  love  to 
the  basest  use,  to  make  a  maiden  (rash  and  flighty,  but  not 
as  yet  dishonourable)  a  traitor  to  her  friends  and  fatherland, 
and  most  of  all  to  her  own  father.  He  had  tried  to  poison 
Dolly's  mind  with  doses  of  social  nonsense — in  which  he 
believed  about  as  much  as  a  quack  believes  in  his  own  pills 
— but  his  main  reliance  now  was  placed  in  his  hold  upon 
her  romantic  heart,  and  in  her  vague  ambitions.  Pure  and 
faithful  love  was  not  to  be  expected  from  his  nature;  but 
he  had  invested  in  Dolly  all  the  affection  he  could  spare 
from  self.  He  had  laboured  long,  and  suffered  much,  and 
the  red  crown  of  his  work  was  nigh. 

Riding  slowly  down  the  hill  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
village,  Carne  saw  a  tall  man  coming  towards  him  with  a 
firm,  deliberate  walk.  The  stranger  was  dressed  very  light- 
ly, and  wore  a  hat  that  looked  like  a  tobacco  leaf,  and  car- 
ried a  long  wand  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  were  going  to  keep 
order  in  church.  These  things  took  the  eye  afar,  but  at 
shorter  range  became  as  nothing,  compared  with  the  aspect 
of  the  man  himself.  This  was  grand, with  its  steadfast  gaze 
— no  stare,  but  a  calm  and  kind  regard — its  large  tranquil- 
lity and  power  of  receiving  without  believing  the  words  of 
men ;  and  most  of  all  in  the  depth  of  expression  reserved  by 
experience  in  the  forest  of  its  hair. 

Carne  was  about  to  pass  in  silent  wonder  and  uneasi- 
ness, but  the  other  gently  laid  the  rod  across  his  breast  and 
stopped  him,  and  then  waited  for  him  to  ask  the  reason  why. 


"but  the  other  gently  laid  the  rod  across  his  breast." 


**Have  you  any  business  with  me,  good  sir?"  Carne 
would  have  spoken  rudely,  hut  saw  that  rudeness  would 
leave  no  mark  upon  a  man  like  this.  ' '  If  so,  I  must  ask  you 
to  be  quick.     And  perhaps  you  will  tell  me  who  you  are." 

"I  think  that  you  are  Caryl  Carne,"  said  the  stranger, 
not  unpleasantly,  but  as  if  it  mattered  very  little  who  was 
Caryl  Carne,  or  whether  there  was  any  such  existence. 

Carne  stared  fiercely,  for  he  was  of  touchy  temper;  but  he 
might  as  well  have  stared  at  a  bucket  of  water  in  the  hope 
of  deranging  its  tranquillity.  "  You  know  me.  But  I  don't 
know  you,"  he  answered  at  last,  with  a  jerk  of  his  reins. 

"  Be  in  no  hurry,"  said  the  other,  mildly;  "the  weather 
is  fine,  and  time  plentiful.     I  hope  to  have  much  pleasant 
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knowledge  of  you.      I  have  tlie  honour  to  be  your  first 
cousin,  Erie  Twemlow.     Shake  hands  with  your  kinsman." 

Carne  offered  his  hand,  but  without  his  usual  grace  and 
self-possession.  Twemlow  took  it  in  his  broad  brown  palm, 
in  which  it  seemed  to  melt  away,  firm  though  it  was  and 
muscular. 

"I  was  going  up  to  call  on  you,"  said  Twemlow, who  had 
acquired  a  habit  of  speaking  as  if  he  meant  all  the  world 
to  hear.  "I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  your  fortunes,  and  hope 
to  improve  them  enormously.  You  shall  hear  all  about  it 
when  I  come  up.  I  have  passed  four  years  in  the  wilds  of 
Africa,  where  no  white  man  ever  trod  before,  and  I  have 
found  out  things  no  white  man  knows.  We  call  those  peo- 
ple savages,  but  they  know  a  great  deal  more  than  we  do. 
Shall  I  call  to-morrow,  and  have  a  long  talk  ?" 

"I  fear,"  replied  Carne,  who  was  cursing  his  luck  for 
bringing  this  fellow  home  just  now,  "that  I  shall  have  no 
time  for  a  week  or  two.  I  am  engaged  upon  important 
business  now,  which  will  occupy  my  whole  attention.  Let 
me  seel  You  are  staying  at  the  rectory,  I  suppose.  The 
best  plan  will  be  for  me  to  let  you  know  when  I  can  af- 
ford the  pleasure  of  receiving  you.  In  a  fortnight,  or  three 
weeks  at  the  latest — " 

"Very  well.  I  am  never  in  a  hurry.  And  I  want  to 
go  to  Loudon  to  see  about  my  things.  But  I  dare  say  you 
will  not  object  to  my  roving  about  the  old  castle  now  and 
then.  I  loved  the  old  place  as  a  boy,  and  I  know  every 
crick  and  cranny  and  snake-hole  in  it." 

"How  glad  they  must  have  been  to  see  you — restored 
from  the  dead,  and  with  such  rich  discoveries!  But  you 
must  be  more  careful,  my  good  cousin,  and  create  no  more 
anxiety.  Glad  as  I  shall  be  to  see  you,  when  time  allows 
that  indulgence,  I  must  not  encourage  you  to  further  rov- 
ings,  which  might  end  in  your  final  disappearance.  Two 
boar-hounds,  exceedingly  fierce  and  strong,  and  compelled 
by  my  straitened  circumstances  to  pick  up  their  own  liv- 
ing, are  at  large  on  my  premises  night  and  day,  to  remon- 
strate with  my  creditors.  We  fear  that  they  ate  a  man  last 
night,  who  had  stolen  a  valuable  picture,  and  was  eager  for 
another  by  the  same  distinguished  artist.  His  boots  and  hat 
were  found  unhurt;  but  of  his  clothes  not  a  shred  remained, 
to  afford  any  pattern  for  inquiry.  What  would  my  feelings 
be  if  Aunt  Maria  arrived  hysterically  in  the  pony-carriage, 
and  at  great  personal  risk  inquired — " 
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**I  fear  no  dogs,"  said  Erie  Twemlow,  without  any  flassli 
of  auger  in  his  steadfast  eyes.  "  I  can  bring  any  dog  to  lick 
my  feet.  But  I  fear  any  man  who  sinks  lower  than  a  dog, 
by  obtaining  a  voice  and  speaking  lies  with  it.  If  you 
wish,  for  some  reason  of  your  own,  to  have  nought  to  do 
with  me,  you  should  have  said  so;  and  I  might  have  re- 
spected you  afterwards.  But  flimsy  excuses  and  trumpery 
lies  belong  to  the  lowest  race  of  savages,  who  live  near  tho 
coast,  and  have  been  taught  by  Frenchmen." 

Erie  Twemlow  stood,  as  he  left  off  speaking,  just  before 
the  shoulder  of  Game's  horse,  ready  to  receive  a  blow,  if 
offered,  but  without  preparation  for  returning  it.  But 
Carne,  for  many  good  reasons — which  occurred  to  his  mind 
long  afterwards  —  controlled  his  fury,  and  consoled  his 
self-respect  by  repaying  in  kind  the  contempt  he  re- 
ceived. 

"Well  done,  Mr.  Savage!"  he  said,  with  a  violent  effort 
to  look  amiable.  "You  and  I  are  accustomed  to  the  oppo- 
site extremes  of  society,  and  the  less  we  meet,  the  better. 
When  a  barbarian  insults  me,  I  take  it  as  a  foul  word  from 
a  clodhopper,  which  does  not  hurt  me,  but  may  damage  his 
own  self-respect,  if  he  cherishes  sucli  an  illusion.  Perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  ride  on,  while  you  curb  your  very  nat- 
ural curiosity  about  a  civilized  gentleman." 

Twemlow  made  no  answer,  but  looked  at  him  with  a  gen- 
tle pity,  which  infuriated  Carne  more  than  the  keenest  in- 
sult. He  lashed  his  horse,  and  galloped  down  the  hill, 
while  his  cousin  stroked  his  beard,  and  looked  after  him 
with  sorrow. 

"  Everything  goes  against  me  now,"  thought  Caryl  Carne, 
while  he  put  up  his  horse  and  set  off  for  the  Admiral's 
Roundhouse.  "I  want  to  be  cool  as  a  cucumber,  and  that 
insolent  villain  has  made  pepper  of  me.  What  devil  sent 
him  here  at  such  a  time." 

For  the  moment  it  did  not  cross  his  mind  that  this  man 
of  lofty  rudeness  was  the  long-expected  lover  of  Faith  Dar- 
ling, and  therefore  in  some  sort  entitled  to  a  voice  about 
the  doings  of  the  younger  sister.  By  many  (luiet  sneers, 
and  much  expressive  silence,  he  had  set  the  brisk  Dolly  up 
against  the  quiet  Faith,  as  a  man  who  understands  fowl 
nature  can  set  even  two  young  pullets  pulling  each  other's 
hackles  out. 

"So  you  are  come  at  last!"  said  Dolly.  "No  one  who 
knows  me  keeps  me  waiting,  because  I  am  not  accustomed 
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to  it.     I  expeot  to  be  called  for  at  any  moment,  by  matters 
of  real  importance — not  like  tliis." 

"Your  mind  is  a  little  disturbed,"  replied  Carne,  as  lie 
took  her  hand  and  kissed  it,  with  less  than  the  proper  rapt- 
ure; "is  it  because  of  the  brown  and  hairy  man  just  re^ 
turned  from  Africa  ?" 

"Not  altogether.  But  that  may  be  something.  He  is 
not  a  man  to  be  laughed  at.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
my  sister." 

"I  would  rather  see  you ;  and  I  have  no  love  of  savages. 
He  is  my  first  cousin,  and  that  affords  me  a  domestic  right  to 
object  to  him.     As  a  brother-in-law  I  will  have  none  of  him." 

"You  forget,"  answered  Dolly,  with  a  flash  of  her  old 
spirit,  which  he  was  subduing  too  heavily,  ' '  that  a  matter 
of  that  sort  depends  upon  us,  and  our  father,  and  not  upon 
the  gentlemen.  If  the  gentlemen  don't  like  it,  they  can 
always  go  away." 

"  How  can  they  go,  when  they  are  chained  up  like  a  dog? 
Women  may  wander  from  this  one  to  that,  because  they 
have  nothing  to  bind  them;  but  a  man  is  of  steadfast  ma- 
terial." 

"Erie  Twemlow  is,  at  any  rate— though  it  is  hard  to  see 
his  material  through  his  hair ;  but  that  must  come  off,  and 
I  mean  to  do  it.  He  is  the  best-natur^d  man  I  have  ever 
yet  known,  except  one;  and  that  one  had  got  nothing  to 
shave.  Men  never  seem  to  understand  about  their  hair,  and 
the  interest  we  feel  concerning  it.  But  it  does  not  matter 
very  much  compared  to  their  higher  principles." 

' '  That  is  where  I  carry  every  vote,  of  whatever  sex  you 
please" — Carne  saw  that  this  girl  must  be  humoured  for  the 
moment.  "Anybody  can  see  what  I  am.  Straightfor- 
ward, and  ready  to  show  my  teeth.  Why  should  an  honest 
man  live  in  a  bush  ?" 

"Faith  likes  it  very  much;  though  she  always  used  to 
say  that  it  did  seem  so  unchristian.  Could  you  manage 
to  come  and  meet  him,  Caryl  ?  We  shall  have  a  little  din- 
ner on  Saturday,  I  believe,  that  every  one  may  see  Erie 
Twemlow.  His  beloved  parents  will  be  there,  who  are 
gone  quite  wild  about  him.  Father  will  be  at  home  for 
once ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Southdown,  and  some  officers,  and 
Captain  Stubbard  and  his  wife  will  come,  and  perhaps  my 
brother  Frank,  who  admires  you  so  much.  You  shall  have 
an  invitation  in  the  morning." 

"Such  delights  are  not  for  me,"  Carno  answered,  with  a 
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superior  smile ;  '  *  unhappily  my  time  is  too  important.  But 
perhaps  these  festivities  will  favour  me  with  the  chance 
of  a  few  words  with  my  darling.  How  I  long  to  see  her, 
and  how  little  chance  I  get!" 

* '  Because,  when  you  get  it,  you  spend  three  quarters  of 
the  time  in  arguing,  and  the  rest  in  finding  fault.  I  am 
sure  I  go  as  far  as  anybody  can;  and  I  won't  take  you  into 
my  father's  Roundhouse,  because  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
proper." 

"Ladies  alone  understand  such  subjects;  and  a  gentle- 
man is  thankful  that  they  do.  I  am  quite  content  to  be 
outside  the  Roundhouse — so  called  because  it  is  square,  per- 
haps— though  the  wind  is  gone  back  to  the  east  again,  as  it 
always  does  now  in  an  English  summer,  according  to  a  man 
who  has  studied  the  subject — Zebedee  Tugwell,  the  captain 
of  the  fleet.  Dolly,  beloved,  and  most  worthy  to  be  more  i 
so,  clear  your  bright  mind  from  all  false  impressions,  whose 
only  merit  is  that  they  are  yours,  and  allow  it  to  look 
clearly  at  a  matter  of  plain  sense." 

She  was  pleased  to  have  compliments  paid  to  her  mind, 
even  more  than  to  her  body — because  there  was  no  doubt 
about  the  merits  of  the  latter — and  she  said :  "That  is  very 
nice.     Go  on." 

"  Well,  beauty,  you  know  that  I  trust  you  in  everything, 
because  of  your  very  keen  discretion,  and  freedom  from 
stupid  little  prejudice.  I  have  been  surprised  at  times,  when 
I  thought  of  it  in  your  absence,  that  any  one  so  young, 
who  has  never  been  through  any  course  of  political  econ- 
omy, should  be  able  to  take  such  a  clear  view  of  subjects 
which  are  far  beyond  the  intellect  of  even  the  oldest  la- 
dies. But  it  must  be  your  brother ;  no  doubt  he  has  helped 
you  to — " 

"Not  he!"  cried  the  innocent  Dolly,  with  fine  pride; 
"  I  rather  look  down  upon  his  reasoning  powers;  though  I 
never  could  make  such  a  pretty  tink  of  rhymes — like  the 
bells  of  the  sheep  when  the  ground  is  full  of  turnips." 

"He  approves  of  your  elevated  views,"  said  Carne,  look- 
ing as  grave  as  a  crow  at  a  church  clock;  "they  may  not  I 
have  come  from  him,  because  they  are  your  own,  quite  asi 
much  as  his  poetry  is  his.     But  he  perceives  their  truth, 
and  he  knows  that  they  must  prevail.     In  a  year  or  two 
we  shall  be  wondering,  sweet  Dolly,  when  you  and  I  sit  side' 
by  side,  as  the  stupid  old  King  and  Queen  do  now,  that  it 
ever  has  been  possible  for  narrow-minded  nonsense  to  pre- 
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rail  as  it  did  until  we  rose  above  it.  We  shall  be  admired 
LS  the  benefactors,  not  of  this  country  only,  but  of  the 
vhole  world." 

Miss  Dolly  was  fairly  endowed  with  common-sense,  but 
>ften  failed  to  use  it.  She  would  fain  have  said  now, 
'That  sounds  wonderfully  fine;  but  what  does  it  mean, 
md  how  are  we  to  work  it  ?"  But  unluckily  she  could  not 
)ring  herself  to  say  it.  And  when  millions  are  fooled  by 
he  glibness  of  one  man — even  in  these  days  of  wisdom — 
v^ho  can  be  surprised  at  a  young  maid's  weakness  ? 

"You  wish  me  to  help  you  in  some  way,"  she  said; 
'your  object  is  sure  to  be  good;  and  you  trust  me  in  ev- 
iry thing,  because  of  my  discretion.  Then  why  not  tell  me 
verything  ?" 

"You  know  everything,"  Game  replied,  with  a  smile  of 
-ffection  and  sweet  reproach.  "My  object  is  the  largest 
hat  a  man  can  have;  and  until  I  saw  you,  there  was  not 
he  least  taint  of  self-interest  in  my  proceedings.  But  now 
t  is  not  for  the  universe  alone,  for  the  grandeur  of  human- 
ty,  and  the  triumph  of  peace,  that  I  have  to  strive,  but 
Iso  for  another  little  somebody,  who  has  come — I  am 
shamed  to  say — to  outweigh  all  the  rest  in  the  balance 
f  my  too  tender  heart." 

This  was  so  good,  and  so  well  delivered,  that  the  lady 
f  such  love  could  do  no  less  than  vouchsafe  a  soft  hand 
nd  a  softer  glance,  instead  of  pursuing  hard  reason. 

"Beauty,  it  is  plain  enough  to  you,  though  it  might 
lOt  be  so  to  stupid  people,"  Game  continued,  as  he  pressed 
er  hand,  and  vanquished  the  doubt  of  her  inquiring  eyes 
rith  the  strength  of  his  resolute  gaze,  "that  bold  measures 
re  sometimes  the  only  wise  ones.  Many  English  girls 
rould  stand  aghast  to  hear  that  it  was  needful  for  the  good 
f  England  that  a  certain  number,  a  strictly  limited  number, 
f  Frenchmen  should  land  upon  this  coast." 

"I  should  rather  think  they  would!"  cried  Dolly;  "and 
would  be  one  of  them — you  may  be  quite  sure  of  that." 

"For  a  moment  you  might,  until  you  came  to  under- 
tand."  Game's  voice  always  took  a  silver  tone  when  his 
rords  were  big  with  roguery;  as  the  man  who  is  touting 
3r  his  neighbour's  bees  strikes  the  frying-pan  softly  at  first, 
3  tone  the  pulsations  of  the  murmuring  mob.  "  But  every 
ifeguard  and  every  guarantee  that  can  be  demanded  by  the 
widest  prudence  will  be  afforded  before  a  step  is  taken.  In 
lain  truth,  a  large  mind  is  almost  shocked  at  such  deference 
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to  antique  prejudice.  But  the  feelings  of  old  women  must 
be  considered;  and  our  measures  are  fenced  with  such  se- 
curities that  even  the  most  timid  must  be  satisfied.  There 
must  be  a  nominal  landing",  of  course,  of  a  strictly  limited 
number,  and  they  must  be  secured  for  a  measurable  period 
from  any  ill-judged  interruption.  But  the  great  point  of 
all  is  to  have  no  blood-guiltiness,  no  outbreak  of  fanatic 
natives  against  benefactors  coming  in  the  garb  of  peace.  A 
truly  noble  offer  of  the  olive-branch  must  not  be  misinter- 
preted. It  is  the  finest  idea  that  has  ever  been  conceived ; 
and  no  one  possessing  a  liberal  mind  can  help  admiring  the 
perfection  of  this  plan.  For  the  sake  of  this  country,  and 
the  world,  and  ourselves,  we  must  contribute  our  little 
share,  darling." 

Carne,  with  the  grace  of  a  lofty  protector,  as  well  as 
the  face  of  an  ardent  lover,  drew  the  bewildered  maiden 
towards  him,  and  tenderly  kissed  her  pretty  forehead,  hold- 
ing up  his  hand  against  all  protest. 

"It  is  useless  to  dream  of  drawing  back,"  he  continued; 
"  my  beauty  and  my  poor  outcast  self  are  in  the  same  boat, 
and  must  sail  on  to  success — such  success  as  there  never  has 
been  before,  because  it  will  bless  the  whole  world,  as  well  as 
secure  our  own  perfect  happiness.  You  will  be  more  than 
the  Queen  of  England.  Statues  of  you  will  be  set  up  every- 
where; and  where  could  the  sculptors  find  such  another 
model  ?  I  may  count  upon  your  steadfast  heart,  I  know, 
and  your  wonderful  quickness  of  perception." 

*'  Yes,  if  I  could  only  see  that  everything  was  right.  Bui 
I  feel  that  I  ought  to  consult  somebody  of  more  experience 
in  such  things.  My  father,  for  instance,  or  my  brothei 
Frank,  or  even  Mr.  Twemlow,  or  perhaps  Captain  Stubbard.' 

"If  you  had  thought  of  it  a  little  sooner,  and  allowed  m( 
time  to  reason  with  them,"  Carne  replied,  with  a  candic 
smile,  "that  would  have  been  the  very  thing  I  should  hav( 
wished,  as  taking  a  great  responsibility  from  me.  But  alas 
it  would  be  fatal  now.  The  main  object  now  is  to  remov« 
all  chance  of  an  ill-judged  conflict,  which  would  ruin  al 
good  feeling,  and  cost  many  valuable  lives,  perhaps  evei 
that  of  your  truly  gallant  father.  No,  my  Dolly,  you  mus 
not  open  your  beautiful  lips  to  any  one.  The  peace  an< 
happiness  of  the  world  depend  entirely  upon  your  discretion 
All  will  be  arranged  to  a  nicety,  and  a  happy  result  is  cei 
tain.  Only  I  must  see  you  about  some  small  points,  as  wel 
as  to  satisfy  my  own  craving.      On  Saturday  you  hav 
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;liat  dinner-party,  Tvhen  somebody  will  sit  by  your  side  in- 
stead of  me.  How  miserably  jealous  I  shall  be !  When  the 
gentlemen  are  at  their  wine,  you  must  console  me  by  slip- 
ping away  from  the  ladies,  and  coming  to  the  window  of 
ihe  little  room  where  your  father  keeps  his  papers.  I  shall 
juit  everything  and  watch  there  for  you  among  the  shrubs, 
s^hen  it  grows  dark  enough." 


CHAPTER  LYII. 

BELOW    THE    LINE. 


Of  the  British  Admirals  then  on  dutj^,  Collingwood  alone, 
lo  far  as  now  appears,  had  any  suspicion  of  Napoleon's  real 
)lan. 

"  I  have  always  had  an  idea  that  Ireland  alone  was  the 
)bject  they  have  in  view,"  he  wrote  in  July,  1805,  "and  still 
)elieve  that  to  be  their  ultimate  destination — that  thej  [i.  e., 
he  Toulon  fleet]  will  now  liberate  the  Ferrol  squadron  from 
!^alder,  make  the  round  of  the  bay,  and,  taking  the  Eoche- 
brt  people  with  them,  appear  off  Ushant,  perhaps  with  thirty- 
bur  sail,  there  to  be  joined  by  twenty  more.  Cornwallis 
loUecting  his  out-squadrons  may  have  thirty  and  upwards, 
["his  appears  to  be  a  probable  plan ;  for  unless  it  is  to  bring 
heir  great  fleets  and  armies  to  some  point  of  service — some 
■ash  attempt  at  conquest — they  have  been  only  subjecting 
hem  to  chance  of  loss ;  which  I  do  not  believe  the  Corsican 
vould  do,  without  the  hope  of  an  adequate  reward.  This 
ummer  is  big  with  events." 

This  was  written  to  Lord  Nelson  upon  his  return  to  Europe, 
tfter  chasing  that  Toulon  fleet  to  the  West  Indies  and  back 
Lgain.  And  a  day  or  two  later  the  same  Vice- Admiral 
vrote  to  his  friend  very  clearly,  as  before : 

"Truly  glad  will  I  be  to  see  you,  and  to  give  you  my  best 
>pinion  on  the  present  state  of  afi'airs,  which  are  in  the  high- 
!st  degree  intricate.  But  reasoning  on  the  policy  of  the 
)resent  French  Government,  who  never  aim  at  little  things 
vhile  great  objects  are  in  view,  I  have  considered  the  inva- 
ion  of  Ireland  as  the  real  mark  and  butt  of  all  their  opera- 
ions.  The  flight  to  the  West  Indies  was  to  take  off  the  naval 
brce,  which  is  the  great  impediment  to  their  undertaking. 
Che  Rochefort  squadron's  return  conflrmed  me.  I  think 
hey  will  now  collect  their  force  at  Ferrol — which  Calder 
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tells  me  is  in  motion — pick  up  those  at  Roclicfort,  who,  I 
am  told,  are  equally  ready,  and  will  make  them  above  thirty 
sail;  and  then,  Avithout  goinj^  near  Ushant  or  the  Channel 
fleet,  proceed  to  Ireland.  Detachments  must  go  from  the 
Channel  fleet  to  succour  Ireland,  when  the  Brest  fleet  — 
twenty-one  I  believe  of  them — will  sail,  either  to  another 
part  of  Ireland,  or  up  the  Channel — a  sort  of  force  that  has 
not  been  seen  in  those  seas,  perhaps  ever." 

Lord  Nelson  just  lately  had  suffered  so  much  from  the 
disadvantage  of  not  "following  his  own  head,  and  so  being 
much  more  correct  in  judgment  than  following  the  opinion 
of  others,"  that  his  head  was  not  at  all  in  a  receptive  state; 
and  like  all  who  have  doubted  about  being  right,  and  found 
the  doubt  wrong,  he  was  hardened  into  the  merits  of  his 
own  conclusion.  "Why  have  I  gone  on  a  goose-chase?" 
he  asked.      "Because  I  have  twice  as  many  ears  as  eyes." 

This  being  so,  he  stuck  fast  to  the  conviction  wiiich  he 
had  nourished  all  along,  that  the  scheme  of  invasion  was 
a  sham,  intended  to  keep  the  British  fleet  at  home,  while  the 
enemy  ravaged  our  commerce  and  colonies  afar.  And  by 
this  time  the  country,  grown  heartily  tired  of  groundless 
alarms  and  suspended  menace,  was  beginning  to  view  with 
contempt  a  camp  that  was  wearing  out  its  own  encamp- 
ment. Little  was  it  dreamed  in  the  sweet  rose-gardens  of 
England,  or  the  fragrant  hay-fields,  that  the  curl  of  blue 
smoke  while  the  dinner  was  cooking,  the  call  of  milkmaids, 
the  haymaker's  laugh,  or  the  w^hinny  of  Dobbin  between  his 
mouthfuls,  might  be  turned  (ere  a  man  of  good  appetite  was 
full)  into  foreign  shouts,  and  shriek  of  English  maiden, 
crackling  homestead,  and  blazing  stack-yard,  blare  of  trum- 
pets, and  roar  of  artillery,  cold  flash  of  steel,  and  the  soft, 
warm  trickle  of  a  father  s  or  a  husband's  blood. 

But  the  chance  of  this  hung  upon  a  hair  just  now.  On( 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  soldiers — the  finest  sons  of  Mars 
that  demon  has  ever  yet  begotten — fifteen  thousand  warlike 
horses,  ready  to  devour  all  the  oats  of  England,  cannon? 
that  never  could  be  counted  (because  it  was  not  always  safe 
to  go  near  them),  and  ships  that  no  reckoner  could  get  t( 
the  end  of,  because  he  was  always  beginning  again. 

Who  was  there  now  to  meet  all  these  ?  Admiral  Darling 
and  Captain  Stubbard,  and  Zebedee  Tugwell  (if  he  founc 
them  intrusive),  and  Erie  Twemlow,  as  soon  as  he  got  hii 
things  from  London.  There  might  be  a  few  more  to  com( 
forward,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  necessity;  but  Mr.  Johi 
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Prater  could  not  be  relied  on— because  of  the  trade  he  might 
expect  to  drive;  Mr.  Shargeloes  had  never  turned  up  again ; 
and  as  for  poor  Cheeseman,  he  had  lost  himself  so  entirelj- 
now  that  he  made  up  the  weight  of  a  pound  of  sausages, 
in  the  broad  summer  light,  with  a  tallow  candle.  Like  oth- 
ers concerned  in  this  history,  he  had  jumped  at  the  stars, 
and  cracked  his  head  against  a  beam,  in  manner  to  be  re- 
corded. 

The  country  being  destitute  thus  of  defenders— for  even 
Stubbard's  batterj'-  was  not  half  manned,  because  it  had 
uever  been  wanted — the  plan  of  invasion  was  thriving  well, 
in  all  but  one  particular.  The  fleet  under  Villeneuve  was 
at  large,  so  was  that  under  Lallemand,  w^ho  had  superseded 
Missiessy,  so  was  the  force  of  Gravina  and  another  Spanish 
idmiral;  but  Ganteaume  had  failed  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  that  hero  of  storms,  Cornwallis.  Napoleon  arrived  at 
Boulogne  on  the  3rd  of  August,  and  reviewed  his  troops, 
in  a  line  on  the  beach  some  eight  miles  long.  A  finer  sight 
he  had  never  seen,  and  he  wrote  in  his  pride :  "The  English 
know  not  what  is  hanging  over  their  ears.  If  we  are  mas- 
ters of  the  passage  for  twelve  hours,  England  is  conquered." 
But  all  depended  on  Villeneuve,  and  happily  he  could  not 
iepend  upon  his  nerves. 

Meanwhile  the  young  man  who  was  charged  with  a  mes- 
sage which  he  would  gladly  have  died  to  discharge  was  far 
iway,  eating  out  his  heart  in  silence,  or  vainly  relieving  it 
\;vith  unknown  words.  At  the  last  gasp,  or  after  he  ceased 
to  gasp  for  the  time,  and  was  drifting  insensible,  but  happily 
with  his  honest  face  still  upward,  a  Dutchman,  keeping  a 
sharp  lookout  for  English  cruisers,  espied  him.  He  was 
taken  on  board  of  a  fine  bark  bound  from  Rotterdam  for 
Java,  with  orders  to  choose  the  track  least  infested  by  that 
ravenous  shark  Britannia.  Scudamore  was  treated  with 
the  warmest  kindness  and  the  most  gentle  attention,  for  the 
captain's  wife  was  on  board,  and  her  tender  heart  was  moved 
with,  compassion.  Yet  even  so,  three  days  passed  by,  with 
Qo  more  knowledge  of  time  on  his  part  than  the  face  of  a 
dock  has  of  its  hands;  and  more  than  a  week  was  gone  be- 
fore both  body  and  mind  Avere  in  tone  and  tune  again.  By 
that  time  the  stout  Dutch  bark,  having  given  a  wide  berth  to 
the  wakes  of  war,  was  forty  leagues  west  of  Cape  Finisterre, 
under  orders  to  touch  no  land  short  of  the  Cape,  except  for 
fresh  water  at  St.  Jago. 

Blyth  Scudamore  was  blest  with  that  natural  feeling  of 
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preference  for  one's  own  kin  and  country  which  the  much 
larger  minds  of  the  present  period  flout,  and  scout  as  bar- 
barous. Happily  our  periodical  blight  is  expiring,  like 
cuckoo-spit,  in  its  own  bubbles;  and  the  time  is  returning 
when  the  bottle-blister  will  not  be  accepted  as  the  good  ripe 
peach.  Scudamore  was  of  the  times  that  have  been  (and 
perhaps  may  be  coming  again,  in  the  teeth  and  the  jaw  of 
universal  suffrage),  of  resolute,  vigorous,  loyal  people,  hold- 
ing fast  all  that  God  gives  them,  and  declining  to  be  led  by 
the  tail,  by  a  gentleman  who  tacked  their  tail  on  as  his 
handle. 

This  certainty  of  belonging  still  to  a  firm  and  substantial 
race  of  men  (whose  extinction  would  leave  the  world  nothing 
to  breed  from)  made  the  gallant  Scudamore  so  anxious  to  do 
his  duty  that  he  could  not  do  it.  Why  do  we  whistle  to  a 
horse  overburdened  with  a  heavy  load  uphill  ?  That  his 
mind  may  grow  tranquil,  and  his  ears  train  forward,  his 
eyes  lose  their  nervous  contraction,  and  a  fine  sense  of  lei- 
sure pervade  him.  But  if  he  has  a  long  hill  to  surmount, 
with  none  to  restrain  his  ardour,  the  sense  of  duty  grows 
stronger  than  any  consideration  of  his  own  good,  and  the 
best  man  has  not  the  conscience  needful  to  understand  half 
his  emotions. 

Thus  the  sense  of  duty  kept  Blyth  Scudamore  full  of  mis- 
ery. Every  day  carried  him  further  from  the  all-impor- 
tant issues;  and  the  chance  of  returning  in  time  grew  faint, 
and  fainter  at  every  sunset.  The  kindly  Dutchman  and  his 
wife  were  aware  of  some  burden  on  his  mind,  because  of 
its  many  groaning  sallies  while  astray  from  judgment.  But 
as  soon  as  his  wits  were  clear  again,  and  his  body  fit  to  sec- 
ond them,  Blyth  saw  that  he  could  not  crave  their  help 
against  the  present  interests  of  their  own  land.  Holland 
was  at  enmity  with  England,  not  of  its  own  accord,  but 
under  the  pressure  of  the  man  who  worked  so  hard  the 
great  European  mangle.  Captain  Van  Oort  had  picked  up 
some  English,  and  his  wife  could  use  tongue  and  ears  in 
French,  while  Scudamore  afforded  himself  and  them  some 
little  diversion  by  attempts  in  Dutch.  Being  of  a  wonder 
fully  happy  nature — for  happiness  is  the  greatest  wonder  in 
this  world — he  could  not  help  many  a  wholesome  laugh,  in 
spite  of  all  the  projects  of  Napoleon. 

Little  things  seldom  jump  into  bigness  till  a  man  sets  his 
microscope  at  them.  According  to  the  everlasting  harmo- 
nies, Blyth  had  not  got  a  penny,  because  he  had  not  gol 
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a  pocket  to  put  it  in.  A  pocketful  of  money  -would  hav© 
sent  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  that  breezy  April  night, 
when  he  drifted  for  hours,  with  eyes  full  of  salt,  twinkling 
feeble  answer  to  the  twinkle  of  the  stars.  But  he  had  made 
himself  light  of  his  little  cash  left,  in  his  preparation  for  a 
slow  decease,  and  perhaps  the  fish  had  paid  tribute  with  it 
to  the  Caesar  of  this  Millennium.  Captain  Tan  Oort  was 
a  man  of  his  inches  in  length,  but  in  breadth  about  one 
third  more,  being  thickened  and  spread  by  the  years  that  do 
this  to  a  body  containing  a  Christian  mind.  ''You  will 
never  get  out  of  them,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Oort,  when  he  got 
into  her  husband's  large  smallclothes ;  but  he  who  had  often 
jumped  out  of  a  tub  felt  no  despair  about  jumping  out  of 
two.  In  every  way  Scudamore  hoped  for  the  best — which 
is  the  only  right  course  for  a  man  who  has  done  his  own 
best,  and  is  helpless. 

Keeping  out  of  the  usual  track  of  commerce,  because  of 
the  privateers  and  other  pests  of  war  waylaying  it,  they  met 
no  sail  of  either  friend  or  foe  until  they  cast  anchor  at  St. 
Jago.  Here  there  was  no  ship  bound  for  England,  and  lit- 
tle chance  of  finding  one,  for  weeks  or  x^erhaps  for  months 
to  come.  The  best  chance  of  getting  home  lay  clearly  in 
going  yet  farther  away  from  home,  and  so  he  stuck  to  the 
good  ship  still,  and  they  weighed  for  the  Cape  on  the  12th 
of  May.  Everything  set  against  j)Oor  Scuddy — wind,  and 
wave,  and  the  power  of  man.  It  had  been  the  16th  of  April 
when  he  was  rescued  from  the  devouring  sea;  some  days 
had  been  spent  by  the  leisurely  Dutchman  in  providing 
fresh  supplies,  and  the  stout  bark's  favourite  maxim  seemed 
to  be,  "the  more  haste  the  less  speed."'  BaflQ.ing  winds  and 
a  dead  calm  helped  to  second  this  philosophy,  and  the  fij'st 
week  of  June  was  past  before  they  swung  to  their  moorings 
in  Table  Bay. 

""What  chance  is  there  now  of  my  doing  any  good  ?"  the 
young  Englishman  asked  himself,  bitterly.  "This  place  is 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  English  ships 
stand  clear  of  it,  or  only  receive  supplies  by  stealth.  I  am 
friendless  here,  I  am  penniless;  and  worst  of  all,  if  I  eveii 
get  a  passage  home,  there  will  be  no  home  left.  Too  late! 
too  late !    What  use  is  there  in  striving  ?■' 

Tears  stood  in  his  blue  eyes,  which  were  gentle  as  a  lady's; 
and  his  forehead  (usually  calm  and  smooth  and  ready  for  the 
flicker  of  a  very  pleasant  smile)  was  as  grave  and  deter- 
mined as  the  brow  of  Caryl  Carne.     Captain  Van  Oort 
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■^votild  liave  lent  him  five  hundred  guilders  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  but  Scudamore  would  not  take  more  than  fifty,  to 
support  him  until  he  could  obtain  a  ship.  Then  with  hearty 
good-will,  and  lifelong  faith  in  each  other,  the  two  men  part- 
ed, and  Scudamore's  heart  was  uncommonly  low — for  a  sub- 
stance that  was  not  a  "Jack-in-the-box" — as  he  watched 
from  the  shore  the  slow  fading  into  dreamland  of  the  Kat- 
terina. 

Nothing  except  patriotic  feeling  may  justify  a  man,  who 
has  done  no  harm,  in  long-continued  misery.  The  sense 
of  violent  bodily  pain,  or  of  jDerpetual  misfortune,  or  of  the 
baseness  of  all  in  whom  he  trusted,  and  other  steady  influx 
of  many-fountained  sorrow,  may  wear  him  for  a  time,  and 
even  fetch  his  spirit  lower  than  the  more  vicarious  woe  cau 
do.  But  the  firm  conviction  that  the  family  of  man  to  which; 
one  belongs,  and  is  proud  of  belonging,  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  traitors,  eloquent  liars,  and  vile  hypocrites,  and 
cannot  escape  without  crawling  in  the  dust — this  produces 
a  large,  deep  gloom,  and  a  crushing  sense  of  doom  beyond 
philosophy.  Scudamore  could  have  endured  the  loss  and 
the  disillusion  of  his  love — pure  and  strong  as  that  power 
had  been — but  the  ruin  of  his  native  land  would  turn  his 
lively  heart  into  a  lump  of  stone. 

For  two  or  three  daj's  he  roved  about  among  the  people 
of  the  water -side — boatmen,  pilots,  shipping  agents,  store- 
keepers, stevedores,  crimps,  or  any  others  likely  to  know 
anything  to  help  him.  Some  of  these  couM  speak  a  little 
English,  and  many  had  some  knowledge  of  French ;  but  all 
shook  their  heads  at  his  eagerness  to  get  to  England.  "You 
may  wait  weeks,  or  you  may  wait  months,"  said  the  one  whc 
knew  most  of  the  subject;  "we  are  very  jealous  of  the  Eng 
lish  ships.  That  country  swallows  up  the  sea  so.  It  has 
been  forbidden  to  supply  the  English  ships  ;  but  for  plentj* 
money  it  is  done  sometimes ;  but  the  finger  must  be  placed 
upon  the  nose,  and  upon  the  two  eyes  what  you  call  the 
guinea  ;  and  in  six  hours  where  are  they  ?  Swallowed  uj 
by  the  mist  from  the  mountain.  No,  sir !  If  you  have  the 
great  money,  it  is  very  difficult.  But  if  you  have  not  that, 
it  is  impossible." 

"I  have  not  the  great  money;  and  the  little  money  alsc 
has  escaped  from  a  quicksand  in  the  bottom  of  my  pocket." 

"Then  you  will  never  get  to  England,  sir,"  this  gentle- 
man answered,  pleasantly;  "and  unless  I  have  been  tolc 
things  too  severely,  the  best  man  that  lives  had  better  not 
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go  there,  without  a  rock  of  gold  in  his  pocket  grand  enough 
to  fill  a  thousand  quicksands." 

Scudamore  lifted  the  relics  of  his  hat,  and  went  in  search 
of  some  other  Job's  comforter.  Instead  of  a  passage  to  Eng- 
land, he  saw  in  a  straight  line  before  him  the  only  journey 
which  a  mortal  may  take  without  paying  his  fare. 

To  save  himself  from  this  gratuitous  tour,  he  earned  a 
little  money  in  a  porter  s  gang,  till  his  quick  step  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  rest.  With  the  loftiest  perception 
of  the  rights  of  man,  they  turned  him  out  of  that  employ- 
ment (for  the  one  "sacred  principle  of  labour"  is  to  play), 
and  he,  understanding  now  the  nature  of  democracy,  per- 
ceived that  of  all  its  many  short-cuts  to  starvation,  the  one 
with  the  fewest  elbows  to  it  is — to  work. 

While  he  was  meditating  upon  these  points — which  per- 
sons of  big  w^ords  love  to  call  "questions  of  political  econo- 
my " — his  hat,  now  become  a  patent  ventilator,  sat  according 
to  custom  on  the  back  of  his  head,  exposing  his  large,  calm 
forehead,  and  the  kind  honesty  of  his  countenance.  Then 
he  started  a  little,  for  his  nerves  were  not  quite  as  strong 
as  when  they  had  good  feeding,  at  the  sudden  sense  of  being 
scrutinized  by  the  most  piercing  gaze  he  had  ever  encoun- 
tered. 

The  stranger  was  an  old  man  of  tall,  spare  frame,  wearing 
a  shovel -hat  and  long  black  gown  drawn  in  with  a  belt, 
and  around  his  bare  neck  was  a  steel  chain  supporting  an 
ebony  cross.  With  a  smile,  which  displayed  the  firm  angles 
of  his  face,  he  addressed  the  young  man  in  a  language  which 
Scudamore  could  not  understand,  but  believed  to  be  Port- 
uguese. 

"Thy  words  I  am  not  able  to  understand.  But  the  Latin 
tongue,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  England,  I  am  able  to  inter- 
pret, and  to  speak,  not  too  abundantly."  Scudamore  spoke 
the  best  Latin  he  could  muster  at  a  moment's  notice,  for  he 
saw  that  this  gentleman  was  a  Catholic  priest,  and  probably 
therefore  of  good  education. 

"Art  thou,  then,  an  Englishman,  my  son  ?"  the  stranger 
replied,  in  the  same  good  tongue.  "From  thy  countenance 
and  walk  that  opinion  stood  fast  in  my  mind  at  first  sight 
of  thee.  Every  Englishman  is  to  me  beloved,  and  every 
Frenchman  unfriendly — as  many,  at  least,  as  now  govern 
the  state.  Father  Bartholomew  is  my  name,  and  though 
most  men  here  are  heretical,  among  the  faithful  I  avail  suf- 
ficiently.    What  saith  the  great  Venusian  ?     'In  straitened 
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fortunes  quit  thyself  as  a  man  of  spirit  and  of  mettle.'  I 
find  thee  in  straitened  fortunes,  and  would  gladly  enlarge 
thee,  if  that  which  thou  art  doin^  is  pleasing  to  the  God  om- 
nipotent." 

After  a  few  more  words,  he  led  the  hapless  and  hungry 
Englishman  to  a  quiet  little  cot  which  overlooked  the  noble 
bay,  and  itself  was  overlooked  by  a  tall  flag-staff  bearing 
the  colours  of  Portugal.  Here,  in  the  first  place,  he  regaled 
his  guest  with  the  flank  of  a  kid  served  with  cucumber,  and 
fruit  gathered  early,  and  some  native  wine,  scarcely  good 
enough  for  the  Venusian  bard,  but  as  rich  as  ambrosia  to 
Scudamore.  Then  he  supplied  him  with  the  finest  tobacco 
that  ever  ascended  in  spiral  incense  to  the  cloud-compelling 
Jove.  At  every  soft  puff,  away  flew  the  blue-devils,  pagan, 
or  Christian,  or  even  scientific  ;  and  the  brightness  of  the 
sleep-forbidden  eyes  returned,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  smile 
so  long  gone  hence  in  dread  of  trespass.  Father  Barthol- 
omew, neither  eating,  drinking,  nor  smoking,  till  the  sun 
should  set — for  this  was  one  of  his  fast-days — was  heartily 
pleased  with  his  guest's  good  cheer,  and  smiled  with  the 
large  benevolence  which  a  lean  face  expresses  with  more 
decision  than  a  plump  and  jolly  one.  "And  now,  my  son," 
he  began  again,  in  Latin  more  fluent  and  classical  than  the 
sailor  could  compass  after  Cicero  thrown  by,  "thou  hast  re- 
turned thanks  to  Almighty  God,  for  which  I  the  more  es- 
teem thee.  Oblige  me,  therefore,  if  it  irk  thee  not,  among 
smoke  of  the  genial  Nicotium,  by  telling  thy  tale,  and  ex- 
plaining what  hard  necessity  hath  driven  thee  to  these  dis- 
tant shores.  Fear  not,  for  thou  seest  a  lover  of  England, 
and  hater  of  France  the  infidel." 

Then  Scudamore,  sometimes  hesitating  and  laughing  at 
his  own  bad  Latin,  told  as  much  of  his  story  as  was  need- 
ful, striving  especially  to  make  clear  the  importance  of  his 
swift  return,  and  his  fear  that  even  so  it  would  be  too  late. 

"  Man  may  believe  himself  too  late,  but  the  Lord  ariseth 
early,"  the  good  priest  answered,  with  a  smile  of  courage 
refreshing  the  heart  of  the  Englishman.  * '  Behold  how  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  is  steadfast  over  those  who  serve  him! 
To-morrow  I  might  have  been  far  away ;  to-day  I  am  in 
time  to  help  thee.  Whilst  thou  wert  feeding,  I  received 
the  signal  of  a  swift  ship  for  Lisbon,  whose  captain  is  my 
friend,  and  would  neglect  nothing  to  serve  me.  This  night 
he  will  arrive,  and  with  favourable  breezes,  which  have  set 
in  this  morning,  he  shall  spread  his  sails  again  to-morrow, 
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tliougli  he  meant  to  linger  perhaps  for  three  days.  Be  of 
good  cheer,  my  son;  thou  shalt  sail  to-morrow.  I  will 
supply  thee  with  all  that  is  needful,  and  thank  God  for  a 
privilege  so  great.  Thou  shalt  have  money  as  well  for  the 
passage  from  Lisbon  to  England,  which  is  not  long.  Re- 
member in  thy  prayers — for  thou  art  devout — that  old  man, 
Father  Bartholomew." 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

IN  EARLY  MORN. 


One  Saturday  morning  in  the  month  of  August,  an  hour 
and  a  half  before  sunrise,  Carne  walked  down  to  the  big 
yew-tree,  which  stood  far  enough  from  the  brink  of  the  cliff 
to  escape  the  salt,  and  yet  near  enough  to  command  an  ex- 
tensive sea-view.  This  was  the  place  where  the  young  shoe- 
maker, belonging  to  the  race  of  Shanks,  had  been  scared  so 
sadly  that  he  lost  his  sweetheart,  some  two  years  and  a  half 
ago ;  and  this  was  the  tree  that  had  been  loved  by  painters, 
especially  the  conscientious  Sharpies,  a  pupil  of  Romney, 
who  studied  the  nicks  and  the  tricks  of  the  bole,  and  the 
many  fantastic  frets  of  time,  with  all  the  loving  care  which 
insured  the  truth  of  his  simple  and  powerful  portraits.  But 
Sharpies  had  long  been  away  in  the  West;  and  Carne,  hav- 
ing taste  for  no  art  except  his  own,  had  despatched  his  dog 
Orso,  the  fiercer  of  the  pair,  at  the  only  son  of  a  brush  who 
had  lately  made  ready  to  encamp  against  that  tree;  upon 
which  he  decamped,  and  went  over  the  cliff,  with  a  loss  of 
much  personal  property. 

The  tree  looked  ghostly  in  the  shady  light,  and  gaunt 
armstretch  of  departing  darkness,  going  as  if  it  had  not  slept 
its  sleep  out.  Now  was  the  time  when  the  day  is  afraid  of 
coming,  and  the  night  unsure  of  going,  and  a  large  reluc- 
tance to  acknowledge  any  change  keeps  everything  waiting 
for  another  thing  to  move.  What  is  the  use  of  light  and 
shadow,  the  fuss  of  the  morning,  and  struggle  for  the  sun  ? 
Fair  darkness  has  filled  all  the  gaps  between  them,  and  why 
should  they  be  sever'd  into  single  life  again?  For  the 
gladness  of  daybreak  is  not  come  yet,  nor  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  way  again,  the  lifting  of  the  darkness  leaves  heav- 
iness beneath  it,  and  if  a  rashly  early  bird  flops  down  upon  the 
grass,  he  cannot  count  his  distance,  but  quivers  like  a  moth. 
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^'Pest  on  this  abominable  early  work!"  muttered  Carne 
with  a  yawn,  as  he  groped  his  way  through  the  deep  gloom 
of  black  foliage,  and  entered  the  hollow  of  the  ancient  trunk ; 
"it  is  all  very  well  for  sailors,  but  too  hard  upon  a  quiet  gen- 
tleman. Very  likely  that  fellow  won't  come  for  two  hours. 
What  a  cursed  uncomfortable,  maggoty  place !  But  I'll  liave 
out  the  sleep  he  has  robbed  me  of."  He  stretched  his  long 
form  on  the  rough  bench  inside,  gathered  his  cloak  around 
him,  and  roused  the  dull  echo  of  the  honey-combed  hollow 
with  long,  loud  snores. 

"Awake,  my  vigilant  commander,  and  behold  me!  Hap- 
py are  the  landsmen,  to  whom  the  stars  bring  sleep.  I  have 
not  slept  for  three  nights,  and  the  fruits  are  here  for  you." 

It  was  the  lively  voice  of  Renaud  Charron ;  and  the  rosy 
fan  of  the  dawn,  unfolded  over  the  sea  and  the  gray  rocks, 
glanced  with  a  flutter  of  shade  into  the  deep-ribbed  tree. 
Affecting  a  lofty  indifference,  Carne,  who  had  a  large  sense 
of  his  own  dignity,  rose  slowly  and  came  out  into  the  better 
light.  "Sit  down,  my  dear  friend,"  he  said,  taking  the 
sealed  packet;  "  there  is  bread  and  meat  here,  and  a  bottle 
of  good  Magon.  You  are  nearly  always  hungry,  and  you 
must  be  starved  now." 

Charron  perceived  that  his  mouth  was  offered  employ- 
ment at  the  expense  of  his  eyes ;  but  the  kernel  of  the  matter 
was  his  own  already,  and  he  smiled  to  himself  at  the  mys- 
tery of  his  chief.  "In  this  matter,  I  should  implore  the 
tree  to  crush  me,  if  my  father  were  an  Englishman,"  he 
thought;  "but  every  one  to  his  taste;  it  is  no  affair  of 
mine."  Just  as  he  was  getting  on  good  terms  with  his 
refreshment,  Carne  came  back,  and  watched  him  with  a  pat- 
ronizing smile. 

"You  are  the  brother  of  my  toil,"  he  said,  "and  I  will 
tell  you  as  much  as  it  is  good  for  you  to  know.  A  few 
hours  now  will  complete  our  enterprise.  Napoleon  is  at 
Boulogne  again,  and  even  he  can  scarcely  restrain  the  rush 
of  the  spirits  he  has  provoked.  The  first  Division  is  on 
board  already,  with  a  week's  supplies,  and  a  thousand  horses, 
ready  to  sail  when  a  hand  is  held  up.  The  hand  will  be 
held  up  at  my  signal,  and  that  I  shall  trust  you  to  convey 
to-night,  as  soon  as  I  have  settled  certain  matters.  Where 
is  that  sullen  young  Tugwell  ?  What  have  you  done  with 
him  ?" 

"Wonderfully  clever  is  your  new  device,  my  friend," 
Charron  replied,  after  a  long  pull  at  the  bottle.     "To  van- 
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quisli  the  mind  by  a  mind  superior  is  a  glory  of  high  reason; 
but  to  let  it  remain  in  itself  and  compel  it  to  perform  what 
is  desired  by  the  other,  is  a  stroke  of  genius.  And  under 
your  pharmacy  he  must  do  it — that  has  been  proved  al- 
ready. The  idea  was  grand,  very  noble,  magnificent.  It 
never  would  have  shown  itself  to  my  mind." 

"Probably  not.  When  that  has  been  accomplished,  we 
will  hang  him  for  a  traitor.  But,  my  dear  friend,  I  have 
sad  news  for  you,  even  in  this  hour  of  triumph.  The  lady 
of  your  adoration,  the  Admiral's  eldest  daughter.  Faith,  has 
recovered  the  man  for  whom  she  has  waited  four  years,  and 
she  means  to  marry  him.  The  father  has  given  his  consent, 
and  her  pride  is  beyond  description.  She  has  long  loved  a 
mj'stery — what  woman  can  help  it  ?  And  now  she  has  one 
for  life,  a  husband  eclipsed  in  his  own  hair.  My  Renaud, 
all  rivalry  is  futile.  Your  hair,  alas,  is  quite  short  and 
scanty.  But  this  man  has  discovered  in  Africa  a  nut  which 
turns  a  man  into  the  husk  of  himself.  No  wonder  that  he 
came  out  of  the  sea  all  dry!" 

"Tush!  he  is  a  pig.  It  is  a  pig  that  finds  the  nuts.  I 
will  be  the  butcher  for  that  long  pig,  and  the  lady  will  rush 
into  the  arms  of  conquest.  Then  will  I  possess  all  the  Ad- 
miral's lands,  and  pursue  the  fine  chase  of  the  rabbits.  And 
I  will  give  dinners,  such  dinners,  my  faith!  Ha!  that  is 
excellent  said — embrace  me — mj'  Faith  will  sit  at  the  right 
side  of  the  table,  and  explain  to  the  English  company  that 
such  dinners  could  proceed  from  nobody  except  a  French 
gentleman  commingling  all  the  knowledge  of  the  joint  with 
the  loftier  conception  of  the  hash,  the  mince — the  what  you 
call  ?  Ah,  you  have  no  name  for  it,  because  you  do  not 
know  the  proper  thing.  Then,  in  the  presence  of  admiring 
Englishmen,  I  will  lean  back  in  my  chair,  the  most  comfort- 
able chair  that  can  be  found — " 

"Stop.  You  have  got  to  get  into  it  yet,"  Carne  inter- 
rupted, rudely  ;  "and  the  way  to  do  that  is  not  to  lean  back 
in  it;  The  fault  of  your  system  has  always  been  that  you 
want  to  enjoy  everything  before  you  get  it." 

"And  of  yours,"  retorted  Charron,  beginning  to  imbibe 
the  pugnacity  of  an  English  landlord,  ' '  that  when  you  have 
got  everything,  you  will  enjoy  what  ?     Nothing !" 

"Even  a  man  of  your  levity  hits  the  nail  on  the  head 
sometimes,"  said  Carne,  "  though  the  blow  cannot  be  a  very 
heavy  one.  Nature  has  not  fashioned  me  for  enjoyment, 
and  therefore  affords  me  very  little.     But  some  little  I  do 
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expect  in  the  great  inversion  coming,  in  the  upset  of  the 
scoundrels  who  have  fattened  on  my  flesh,  and  stolen  my 
land,  to  make  country  gentlemen — if  it  were  possible — of 
themselves.  It  will  take  a  large  chimney  to  burn  their  title- 
deeds,  for  the  robbery  has  lasted  for  a  century.  But  I  hold 
the  great  Emperor's  process  signed  for  that  ;  and  if  you 
come  to  my  cookery,  you  will  say  that  I  am  capable  of  en- 
joyment. Fighting  I  enjoy  not,  as  hot  men  do,  nor  guz- 
zling, nor  swigging,  nor  singing  of  songs;  for  all  of  which 
you  have  a  talent,  my  friend.  But  the  triumph  of  quiet 
skill  I  like;  and  I  love  to  turn  the  balance  on  my  enemies. 
Of  these  there  are  plenty,  and  among  them  all  who  live  in 
that  fishy  little  hole  down  there." 

Carne  pointed  contemptuously  at  Springhaven,  that  poor 
little  village  in  the  valley.  But  the  sun  had  just  lifted  his 
impartial  face  above  the  last  highland  that  baulked  his  con- 
templation of  the  home  of  so  many  and  great  virtues;  and 
in  the  brisk  moisture  of  his  early  salute  the  village  in  the 
vale  looked  lovely.  For  a  silvery  mist  was  flushed  with 
rose,  like  a  bridal  veil  warmed  by  the  blushes  of  the  bride, 
and  the  curves  of  the  land,  like  a  dewy  palm  leaf,  shone  and 
sank  alternate. 

*' What  a  rare  blaze  they  will  make!"  continued  Carne, 
as  the  sunlight  glanced  along  the  russet  thatch,  and  the  blue 
smoke  arose  from  the  earliest  chimney.  "Every  cottage 
there  shall  be  a  bonfire,  because  it  has  cast  off  allegiance  to 
me.  The  whole  race  of  Darling  will  be  at  my  mercy — the 
pompous  old  Admiral,  who  refused  to  call  on  me  till  his 
idiot  of  a  son  persuaded  him — that  wretched  poetaster,  who 
reduced  me  to  the  ignominy  of  reading  his  own  rubbish  to 
him — and  the  haughty  young  woman  that  worships  a  savage 
who  has  treated  me  with  insult.  I  have  thean  all  now  in 
the  hollow  of  my  hand,  and  a  thorough  good  crumpling  is 
prepared  for  them.  The  first  house  to  burn  shall  be  Zebedee 
Tugwell's,  that  conceited  old  dolt  of  a  fishing  fellow,  who 
gives  me  a  nod  of  suspicion,  instead  of  pulling  off  his  dirty 
hat  to  me.  Then  we  blow  up  the  church,  and  old  Twem- 
low's  house,  and  the  Admiral's,  when  we  have  done  with  it. 
The  fishing-fleet,  as  they  call  their  wretched  tubs,  will  come 
home,  with  the  usual  fuss,  to-night,  and  on  Monday  it  shall 
be  ashes.     How  like  you  my  programme  ?    Is  it  comiDlete  ?" 

"  Too  much,  too  much  complete ;  too  barbarous,"  answered 
the  kindly  hearted  Frenchman.  "What  harm  have  all  the 
poor  men  done  to  you  ?    And  what  insanity  to  provoke  ene- 
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mies  of  the  people  all  around  who  would  bring  us  things  to 
eat!  And  worse  —  if  the  houses  are  consumed  with  fire, 
where  will  be  the  revenue  that  is  designed  for  me,  as  the 
fair  son  of  the  Admiral  ?  No,  no ;  I  will  allow  none  of  that. 
When  the  landing  is  made,  you  will  not  be  my  master. 
Soult  will  have  charge  of  the  subjects  inferior,  and  he  is  not 
a  man  of  rapine.  To  him  will  I  address  myself  in  favour 
of  the  village.  Thus  shall  I  ascend  in  the  favour  of  my 
charming,  and  secure  my  property." 

"Captain,  I  am  your  master  yet,  and  I  will  have  no  in- 
terference. No  more  talk;  but  obey  me  to  the  letter.  There 
is  no  sign  of  any  rough  weather,  I  suppose  ?  You  sailors 
see  things  which  we  do  not  observe." 

"  This  summer  has  not  been  of  fine  weather,  and  the  sky  is 
always  changing  here.  But  there  is  not  any  token  of  a  tem- 
pest now.    Though  there  is  a  little  prospect  of  rain  always." 

"If  it  rains,  all  the  better,  for  it  obscures  the  sea.  You 
have  fed  enough  now  to  last  even  you  till  the  evening;  or 
if  not,  you  can  take  some  with  you.  Remain  to  the  west- 
ward, where  the  cliffs  are  higher,  and  look  out  especially  for 
British  ships  of  war  that  may  be  appearing  up  Channel. 
Take  this  second  spy-glass;  it  is  quite  strong  enough.  But 
first  of  all  tell  Perkins  to  stand  off  again  with  the  pilot-boat, 
as  if  he  were  looking  out  for  a  job,  and  if  he  sees  even  a 
frigate  coming  eastward,  to  run  back  and  let  you  know  by 
a  signal  arranged  between  you.  Dan  Tugwell,  I  see,  was 
shipped  yesterday  on  board  of  Frame  No.  801,  a  very  handy 
vessel,  which  will  lead  the  van,  and  five  hundred  will  fol- 
low in  her  track  on  Sunday  evening.  My  excellent  uncle 
will  be  at  the  height  of  his  eloquence  just  when  his  favourite 
Sunday-school  boy  is  bringing  an  addition  to  his  congrega- 
tion. But  the  church  shall  not  be  blown  up  until  Monday, 
for  fear  of  premature  excitement.  By  Monday  night  about 
two  hundred  thousand  such  soldiers  as  Britain  could  never 
produce  will  be  able  to  quell  any  childish  excitement  such 
as  Great  Britain  is  apt  to  give  way  to." 

"  But  what  is  for  me,  this  same  Saturday  night  ?  I  like 
very  much  to  make  polite  the  people,  and  to  marry  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  richest ;  but  not  to  kill  more  than  there  is 
to  be  helped." 

"  The  breaking  of  the  egg  may  cut  the  fijigers  that  have 
been  sucked  till  their  skin  is  gone.  You  have  plagued  me 
all  along  with  your  English  hankerings,  which  in  your  post 
of  trust  are  traitorous." 
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.  Cliarron  was  accustomed  to  submit  to  the  infinitely 
stronger  will  of  Carne.  Moreover,  his  sense  of  discipline 
often  checked  the  speed  of  his  temper.  But  he  had  never 
been  able  to  get  rid  of  a  secret  contempt  for  his  superior,  as 
a  traitor  to  the  race  to  which  he  really  belonged,  at  least  in 
tlie  Frenchman's  opinion.  And  that  such  a  man  should 
charge  him  with  treachery  was  more  than  his  honest  soul 
could  quite  endure,  and  his  quick  face  flushed  with  indigna- 
tion as  he  spoke : 

"Your  position,  my  commander,  does  not  excuse  such 
words.  You  shall  answer  for  them,  when  I  am  discharged 
from  your  command;  which,  I  hope,  will  be  the  case  next 
week.     To  be  spoken  of  as  a  traitor  by  you  is  very  grand." 

"Take  it  as  you  please,"  Carne  replied,  with  that  cold, 
contemptuous  smile  which  the  other  detested.  "For  the 
present,  however,  you  will  not  be  grand,  but  carry  out  the 
orders  which  I  give  you.  As  soon,  as  it  is  dark,  you  will 
return,  keep  the  pilot-boat  in  readiness  for  my  last  despatch, 
with  which  you  will  meet  the  frigate  Torche  about  mid- 
night, as  arranged  on  Thursday.  All  that  and  the  signals 
you  already  understand.  Wait  for  me  by  this  tree,  and  I 
may  go  with  you;  but  that  will  depend  upon  circumstances.. 
I  will  take  good  care  that  you  shall  not  be  kept  starving; 
for  you  may  have  to  wait  here  three  or  four  hours  for  me. 
But  be  sure  that  you  do  not  go  until  I  come." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  if  I  have  seen  some  British  ships, 
or  Perkins  has  given  me  token  of  them  ?" 

"Observe  their  course,  and  learn  where  they  are  likely  to 
be  at  nightfall.  There  will  probably  be  none.  All  I  fear 
is  that  they  may  intercept  the  Torche.  Farewell,  my  friend, 
and  let  your  sense  of  duty  subdue  the  small  sufferings  of 
temper." 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

NEAR   OUR   SHORES. 

"  This  is  how  it  is,"  said  Captain  Tugwell,  that  same  day, 
to  Erie  Twemlow:  "the  folk  they  goes  on  with  a  thing,  till 
a  man  as  has  any  head  left  twists  it  round  on  his  neck,  with 
his  chin  looking  down  his  starn-post.  Then  the  enemy 
cometh,  with  his  spy-glass  and  his  guns,  and  afore  he  can 
look  round,  he  hath  nothing  left  to  look  for." 

"Then  you  think,  Tugwell,  that  the  danger  is  not  over? 
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-that  tlie  Frencli  mean  business  even  now,  when  every  one 
s  tired  of  hearing  of  it  ?  I  have  been  away  so  long  that  I 
mow  notliing.     But  the  universal  opinion  is — "' 

"  Opinion  of  the  universe  be  dashed  1''  Master  Zebedee  an- 
iwered,  with  a  puff  of  smoke.  "We  calls  ourselves  the  uni- 
rerse,  when  we  be  the  rope  that  drags  astarn  of  it.  Cappen, 
o  my  mind  there  is  mischief  in  the  wind,  more  than  there 
lath  been  for  these  three  yeai's:  and  that's  why  you  see  me 
lere,  instead  of  going  with  the  smacks.  Holy  Scripture 
aith  a  dream  cometh  from  the  Lord ;  leastways,  to  a  man 
►f  sense,  as  hardly  ever  dreameth.  The  wind  was  so  bad 
igain  us,  Monday  afternoon,  that  we  put  off  sailing  till  the 
Tuesday,  and  Monday  night  I  lay  on  my  own  bed,  without 
,  thought  of  nothing  but  to  sleep  till  five  o'clock.  I  hadn't 
aken  nothing  but  a  quart  of  John  Praters  ale — and  you 
:now  what  his  measures  is — not  a  single  sip  of  grog;  but 
he  Han  gel  of  the  Lord  he  come  and  stand  by  me  in  the 
aiddle  of  the  night.  And  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  or  if  he 
idn't  it  come  to  the  same  thing  of  my  getting  there,  and  he 
et  me  up  in  a  dark  high  place,  tlie  like  of  the  yew-tree  near 
yarne  Castle.  And  then  he  saith,  '  Look  back,  Zeb ; '  and  I 
ooked,  and  behold  Springhaven  was  all  afire,  like  the  bot- 
omless  pit,  or  the  thunder-storm  of  Egypt,  or  the  cities  of 
►odom  and  Gomorrah.  And  two  figures  was  jumping  about 
a  the  flames,  like  the  furnace  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  and  one 
if  them  was  young  Squire  Carne,  and  the  other  was  my  son 
)aniel,  as  behaveth  below  his  name.  And  I  called  out, 
Daniel,  thou  son  of  Zebedee  and  Kezia  Tugwell,  come  forth 
rom  the  burning  fiery  furnace;'  but  he  answered  not,  nei- 
her  heeded  me.  And  then  Squire  Darling.  Sir  Charles  is 
LOW  the  name  of  him,  out  he  come  from  his  Round-house, 
nd  by  the  white  gate  above  high- water  mark,  to  order  out 
lie  fire,  because  they  was  all  his  own  cottages.  But  while 
le  was  going  about,  as  he  doth  for  fear  of  being  hard  upon 
■ny  one,  out  jumps  Squire  Carne,  from  the  thickest  of  the 
•lazes,  and  takes  the  poor  Squire  by  the  forepart  of  his  neck, 
\rhich  he  liketh  to  keexD  open  when  he  getteth  off  of  duty, 
.ud  away  with  him  into  the  burning  fiery  furnace  made  of 
lis  own  houses !  That  was  more  than  I  could  put  up  with, 
ven  under  the  Hangel,  and  I  give  such  a  kick  that  Kezia, 
hough  she  saith  she  is  the  most  quietest  of  women,  felt 
lerself  a-forced  to  bounce  me  up." 

"A  dream  of  that  sort  deserves  notice."  answered  Erie, 
vho  had  passed  many  months  among  sailors;    "and  over 

--       2  E 
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and  above  that,  I  see  proofs  of  a  foolish  security  in  England 
and  of  sharp  activity  in  France.     Last  Monday  I  was  only 
five  miles  from  Boulogne,  on  board  of  our  frigate  the  Mel 
pomene,  for  I  wanted  the  captain's  evidence  to  help  me  in 
my  own  affairs;  and  upon  my  word  I  was  quite  amazed  a 
the  massing  of  the  French  forces  there,  and  the  eviden 
readiness  of  their  hundreds  of  troop-ships.     Scores  of  them 
even  had  horses  on  board,  for  I  saw  them  quite  clearly  with 
a  spy-glass.     But  the  officers  only  laughed  at  me,  and  saic 
they  were  tired  of  seeing  that.     And  another  thing  I  don' 
like  at  all  is  the  landing  of  a  French  boat  this  side  of  Feb 
bleridge.     I  was  coming  home  after  dark  one  night,  and  aj 
soon  as  they  saw  me  they  pushed  off,  and  pretended  to  be 
English  fishermen ;  but  if  ever  I  saw  Frenchmen,  these  wen 
French ;  and  I  believe  they  had  a  ship  not  far  away,  for 
saw  a  light  shown  and  then  turned  off.     I  examined  th( 
place  in  the  morning,  and  saw  the  footprints  of  men  on  i 
path  up  the  cliff,  as  if  they  had  gone  inland  towards  Carne 
Castle.     When  the  Admiral  came  home,  I  told  him  of  it 
but  he  seemed  to  think  it  was  only  some  smuggling." 

' '  Ah,  there's  smooglin'  of  a  bad  kind  over  there,  to  mj 
belief.  I  wouldn't  tell  your  honour  not  a  quarter  what 
thinks,  because  of  the  young  gentleman  being  near  akin  t( 
you.  But  a  thing  or  two  have  come  to  my  ears,  very  mud 
again  a  young  squire  over  that  way.  A  man  as  will  d( 
what  he  have  done  is  a  black  one  in  some  ways  ;  and 
some,  why  not  in  all  ?" 

' '  Tell  me  what  you  mean,"  said  Twemlow,  sternly.  ' '  Al 
ter  saying  so  much,  you  are  bound  to  say  more.  Caryl  Carn 
is  no  friend  of  mine,  although  he  is  my  cousin.  I  dislike  th' 
man,  though  I  know  but  little  of  him." 

"For  sartin  then  a  kind  gentleman  like  you  won't  lik 
him  none  the  better  for  betraying  of  a  nice  young  maid  a 
put  her  trust  in  him,  as  lively  and  pretty  a  young  maid  a 
ever  stepped,  and  might  have  had  the  pick  of  all  the  younj 
men  in  the  parish." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Erie,  with  a  sudden  chill  of  hearl 
for  Faith  had  not  concealed  from  him  her  anxiety  abou 
Dolly.      "  Tugwell,  do  you  mean  to  say — " 

"Yes,  sir;  only  you  must  keep  it  to  yourself,  for  th 
sake  of  the  poor  young  thing;  though  too  many  knows  i 
already,  I'm  afeared.  And  that  was  how  poor  Jem  Cheese 
man  changed  from  a  dapper  money-turning  man,  as  pleaf 
ant  as  could  be,  to  a  down-hearted,  stick-in-doors,  honesi 
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welglited  fellow.  Poor  little  Polly  Tvas  as  simple  as  a  dove, 
and  her  meant  to  break  none  of  the  Lord's  commandments, 
unless  it  was  a  sin  to  look  so  much  above  her.  He  took  her 
aboard  her  fathers  trading  -  craft,  and  made  jDretence  to 
marry  her  across  the  water,  her  knowing  nothing  of  the 
lingo,  to  be  sure;  and  then  when  there  come  a  thumping 
boy,  and  her  demanded  for  the  sake  of  the  young  *un  that 
her  marriage  should  be  sartified  in  the  face  of  all  the  world, 
what  does  he  do  but  turn  round  and  ^sk  her  if  she  was  fool 
enough  to  suppose  that  a  Carne  had  married  a  butter-man's 
daughter?  With  a  few  words  more,  she  went  off  of  her 
head,  and  have  never  been  right  again,  they  say;  and  her 
father,  who  was  mighty  proud  to  have  a  grandson  heir  to 
an  old  ancient  castle,  he  was  so  took  aback  with  this  disap- 
pointment that  he  puzzled  all  the  village,  including  of  me, 
as  I  am  free  to  own,  by  jumping  into  his  own  rope.  "Twas 
only  now  just  that  I  heard  all  this:  and  as  the  captain  of 
this  here  place,  I  shall  ask  leave  of  Cheeseman  to  have  it 
out  with  Master  Carne,  as  soon  as  may  be  done  without 
liurting  the  poor  thing.  If  she  had  been  my  child,  the  rope 
should  have  gone  round  his  neck  first,  if  it  come  to  mine 
Lherearter!"' 

' '  The villain  !*'     Twemlow  used  a  strong,  short  word, 

without  adding  heavily,  it  may  be  hoped,  to  the  score  against 
him.  ''And  to  think  that  all  this  time  he  has  been  daring 
to  address  himself —  But  never  mind  that  now.  It  will  be 
a  bad  time  for  him  when  I  catch  him  by  himself,  though  I 
must  not  speak  of  Polh^.  Poor  little  Polly !  what  a  pretty 
child  she  was!  I  used  to  carry  sugar-plums  on  purpose  for 
her.     Good-bye,  Tugwell ;  I  must  think  about  all  this." 

"And  so  must  I,  sir.  "What  a  strajDping  chap  "a  be  I" 
Captain  Zebedee  continued  to  himself,  as  Twemlow  strode 
away  with  the  light  step  of  a  mountain  savage,  carrying  a 
long  staff  from  force  of  habit,  and  looking  even  larger  than 
himself  from  the  flow  of  chestnut  hair  and  beard  around  him. 
"Never  did  see  such  a  hairy  chap.  Never  showed  no  signs 
of  it  when  'a  was  a  lad,  and  Miss  'Liza  quite  smooth  in  the 
front  of  her  neck.  Must  come  of  Hottentot  climate,  I 
reckon.  They  calls  it  the  bush,  from  the  folk  been  so 
bushy.  I  used  to  think  as  my  beard  was  a  pretty  good  ex- 
ample; but,  Lord  bless  me  and  keep  me,  it  would  all  go  on 
his  nose !  If  'a  spreadeth  that  over  the  face  of  Squire  Carne, 
'a  will  ravish  him,  as  the  wicked  doth  ravish  the  poor." 

Twemlow  had  many  sad  things  to  consider,  and  among 
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them  the  impending  loss  of  this  grand  mane.  After  divers 
delays,  and  infinitude  of  forms,  and  much  evidence  of  things 
self-evident — in  the  spirit  Avhich  drove  Sir  Horatio  Nelson 
to  pin  a  certificate  of  amputation  to  the  sleeve  of  his  lost 
arm — this  Twemlow  had  established  that  he  w^as  the  Twem- 
low  left  behind  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  having  been 
captured  in  the  service  of  his  country,  was  entitled  at  least 
to  restoration.  In  such  a  case  small  liberality  was  shown 
in  those  days,  even  as  now  prevaiieth,  the  object  of  all  in 
authority  being  to  be  hard  upon  those  who  are  out  of  it. 
At  last,  when  he  was  becoming  well  weary,  and  nothing  but 
an  Englishman's  love  of  his  country  and  desire  to  help  in 
her  dangers  prevented  him  from  turning  to  private  pursuits 
— wherein  he  held  a  key  to  fortune — he  found  himself  re- 
stored to  his  rank  in  the  Army,  and  appointed  to  another 
regiment,  which  happened  to  be  short  of  officers.  Then  he 
flung  to  the  winds,  until  peace  should  return,  his  prospect  of 
wealth  beyond  reckoning,  and  locked  in  a  black  leather 
trunk  materials  worth  their  weight  in  diamonds.  But,  as 
life  is  uncertain,  he  told  his  beloved  one  the  secret  of  his 
great  discovery,  which  she,  in  sweet  ignorance  of  mankind, 
regarded  as  of  no  importance. 

But  as  wars  appear  and  disappear,  nations  wax  and  wane, 
and  tlie  holiest  principles  of  one  age  become  the  scoff  of  the 
next,  yet  human  nature  is  the  same  throughout,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  cast  no  glance — even  with  the  French  so  near  oui 
shores — at  the  remarkable  discovery  of  this  young  man,  and 
tlie  circumstances  leading  up  to  it.  For  with  keen  insight 
into  civilized  thought,  which  yearns  with  the  deepest  re- 
morse for  those  blessings  which  itself  has  banished,  he  knew 
that  he  held  a  master-key  to  the  treasuries  of  Croesus,  My- 
cerinus,  Attains,  and  every  other  King  who  has  dazzled  the 
world  with  his  talents.  The  man  who  can  minister  tc 
human  needs  may,  when  he  is  lucky,  earn  a  little  towards 
his  own;  the  man  who  contributes  to  the  pleasure  of  his 
fellows  must  find  reward  in  his  own ;  but  he  who  can  grati- 
fy the  vanity  of  his  race  is  the  master  of  their  pockets. 

Twemlow  had  been  carried  from  the  deadly  coast  (as  be- 
fore related  by  Captain  Southcombe)  to  the  mountainous 
district  far  inland,  by  the  great  King  Golo  of  the  Quack- 
was  nation,  mighty  warriors  of  lofty  stature.  Here  he  was 
treated  w^ell,  and  soon  learned  enough  of  their  simple  lan- 
guage to  understand  and  be  understood;  while  the  King, 
who  considered  all  white  men  as  of  canine  origin,  was 
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pleased  with  him,  and  prepared  to  make  him  usefuL  Then 
Twemlow  was  sent,  with  an  escort  of  chiefs,  to  the  land  of 
the  Houlas,  as  a  medicine-man,  to  win  Queen  Mabonga  for 
the  great  King  Golo.  But  she — so  strange  is  the  perversity 
of  women — beholding  this  man  of  a  pearly  tint,  as  fair  as 
the  moon,  and  as  soft  as  a  river — for  he  took  many  months 
to  get  properly  tanned — with  one  long  gaze  of  amazement 
yielded  to  him  what  he  sought  for  another.  A  dwarf  and 
a  whipster  he  might  be  among  the  great  darkies  around  her 
— for  he  had  only  six  feet  and  one  inch  of  stature,  and  forty- 
two  inches  round  the  chest — but,  to  her  fine  taste,  tone  and 
quality  more  than  covered  defect  of  quantity.  The  sight  of 
male  members  of  her  race  had  never  moved  her,  because  she 
had  heard  of  their  wickedness;  but  the  gaze  of  this  white 
man,  so  tender  and  so  innocent,  set  her  on  a  long  course  of 
wondering  about  herself.  Then  she  drew  back,  and  passed 
into  the  private  hut  behind,  where  no  one  was  allowed  to 
disturb  her.  For  she  never  had  felt  like  this  before,  and 
she  wanted  nobody  to  notice  it. 

But  the  Houla  maidens,  with  the  deepest  interest  in  mat- 
ters that  came  home  to  them  outside  their  understanding, 
held  council  with  their  mothers,  and  these  imparted  to  the 
angelic  stranger,  as  plainly  as  modesty  permitted,  the  dis- 
tressing results  of  his  whiteness,  and  implored  him  to  de- 
part, before  further  harm  was  done.     Twemlow  perceived 
that  he  had  tumbled  into  a  difiicult  position,  and  the  only 
way  out  of  it  was  to  make  off.     Giving  pledges  to  return  in 
two  moons  at  the  latest,  he  made  his  salaam  to  the  sensitive 
young  Queen,  whose   dignity  was  only  surpassed  by  her 
^race,  and  expecting  to  be  shortened  by  the  head,  returned 
with  all  speed  to  the  great  King  Golo.     Honesty  is  the  best 
policy — as  we  all  know  so  well  that  we  forbear  to  prove  it 
—and  the  Englishman  saw  that  the  tale  would  be  darker 
I'rom  the  lips  of  his  black  attendants.     The  negro  monarch 
'.vas  of  much-enduring  mind,  but  these  tidings  outwent  his 
)hilosophy.     He  ordered  Twemlow's  head  to  come  off  by 
linner-time,  and,  alas,  that  royal  household  kept  very  early 
lours;  and  the  poor  captain,  corded  to  a  tree,  sniffed  sadly 
he  growth  of  good  roast,  which  he  never  should  taste,  and 
•Quid  only  succeed  in  succession  of  fare.    For  although  that 
nlightened  King  had  discarded  the  taste  of  the  nations 
round  him.  it  was  not  half  so  certain  as  the  prisoner  could 
lave  wished  that  his  prejudice  would  resist  the  relish  of  ^ 
an  did  rival  in  prime  coiiditiow, 
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Wliile  Twenilow  was  dwelling  Upon  this  nice  question, 
and  sympathizing-  deeply  with  the  animal  on  the  spit,  Tuloo, 
the  head  councillor  of  the  realm,  appeared,  an  ancient  negro 
full  of  wisdom  and  resource.  Discovering  that  the  white 
man  set  more  value  on  his  head  than  is  usual  with  these 
philosophers,  he  proposed  conditions  which  were  eagerlj^  ac- 
cepted, and,  releasing  the  captive,  led  him  into  his  own  hut. 
Here  the  man  of  wisdom  spat  three  times  into  his  very  am- 
ple bosom,  to  exorcise  evil  spells,  and  took  from  a  hole  in 
the  corner  something  which  he  handled  very  carefully,  and 
with  a  touch  as  light  as  possible.  Following  everything 
with  his  best  eyes,  Twemlow  perceived  in  the  hand  of  Tuloo 
a  spongy-looking  substance  of  conical  form,  and  in  colour 
and  size  very  like  a  morel,  but  possessing  a  peculiar  golden 
glow.  "Kneel  here,  my  son,  and  move  not  until  I  tell 
you,"  the  old  man  whispered,  and  was  obeyed.  Then  he 
stripped  off  all  covering  from  the  white  neck  and  shoulders, 
and  beginning  immediately  below  the  eyes,  brushed  all  the 
cheeks  and  the  chin,  throat  and  neck  and  upper  part  of  the 
bosom,  with  the  substance  in  his  hand,  from  which  a  yelloTW 
powder  passed,  moist  rather  than  dusty,  into  the  open  pores, 
"In  one  moon  you  will  be  a  beast  of  the  woods,  and  in  twc 
you  shall  return  to  the  Queen  that  loves  you,"  said  Coun- 
cillor Tuloo,  with  a  sly  little  grin. 

But  Twemlow  was  robbed  of  no  self-respect  by  the  growtt 
of  a  forest  about  him  ;  and  when  he  was  sent  again  to  Queer 
Mabonga,  and  the  dewy  glance  of  love  died  at  the  very  firsi 
wink  into  a  stony  glare — because  of  his  face  being  coverec 
with  hair — he  said  to  himself  that  he  knew  where  he  coulc 
inflict  a  very  different  impression  upon  ladies.  For  these 
cannot  have  too  much  hair  in  England,  at  the  back  of  theb 
own  heads,  and  front  of  their  admirers'. 

Councillor  Tuloo  was  gifted  with  a  deep  understanding  o: 
a  thing  which  looks  shallow  to  a  man  who  has  never  ye' 
heard  of  false  bottoms.  He  said  to  King  Golo:  "I  kno"W 
what  w^omen  are.  As  long  as  she  never  had  thought  abou' 
men,  you  might  crawl,  and  be  only  a  hog  to  her.  But  liei 
eyes  have  been  opened  to  this  white  man,  and  there  is  roon 
for  a  black  one  to  go  into  them.  And  unless  you  are  at] 
hand,  it  will  be  done  by  some  one  else." 

In  short,  all  was  managed  so  beautifully  that  in  six  mort 
moons  the  coy  Mabonga  split  the  Durra  straw  with  Kin^ 
Golo,  amid  vast  rejoicings  and  in  din  almost  equal  to  tha 
which  a  wedding  in  Wales  arouses.     But  from  tin^e  to  tiCK 
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t  was  considered  needful  to  keep  up  her  Majesty's  repulsion 
►y  serving'  Erie  Twemlow  with  another  dose  of  that  which 
vould  have  created  for  the  English  fair  capillary  attraction. 
]'hus  he  became  a  great  favourite  with  the  King,  who  lis- 
ened  with  deep  interest  to  his  descriptions  of  the  houseful 
►f  beads  and  buttons  to  be  earned  in  England  by  a  little 
)roper  management  of  Tuloo's  magic  dust.  Before  very 
ong  it  was  arranged  that  as  soon  as  a  good  supply  of  Pong 
!Ould  be  collected,  Twemlow  should  be  sent  back  to  the  coast 
md  placed  under  the  charge  of  Bandeliah,  who  was  now  a 
ributary  of  this  great  King.  And  here  he  might  have 
vaited  years  and  years — for  the  trading  station  was  aban- 
loned  now — but  for  the  benevolence  of  Captain  Southcombe, 
vho,  being  driven  to  the  eastward  of  his  course  upon  one  of 
lis  returns  from  India,  stood  in  a  little  farther  to  inquire 
bbout  his  friend,  and  with  no  small  pleasure  conveyed  him 
lome. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

NO  DANGER,  GENTLEMEN. 


The  little  dinner  at  Springhaven  Hall,  appointed  for  that 
iame  Saturday,  had  now  grown  into  a  large  one.  Carne 
lad  refused  Dolly's  offer  to  get  him  an  invitation,  and  for 
nany  reasons  he  was  not  invited.  He  ought  to  have  been 
jlad  of  this,  because  he  did  not  want  to  be  there ;  but  his 
lature,  like  a  saw's,  was  full  of  teeth,  and  however  he  was 
ised,  he  grated.  But  without  any  aid  of  his  teeth,  a  good 
hnner,  well  planned  and  well  served,  bade  fair  in  due 
course  to  be  well  digested  also  by  forty  at  least  of  the  forty- 
wo  people  who  sat  down  to  consider  it.  For  as  yet  the 
ise  of  tongue  was  understood,  and  it  was  not  allowed  to 
)bstruct  by  perpetual  motion  the  duties  of  tlie  palate.  And 
low  every  person  in  the  parish  of  high  culture  —  which 
leems  to  be  akin  to  the  Latin  for  a  knife,  though  a  fork  ex- 
)els  nature  more  forcibly  —  as  well  as  many  others  of 
ocality  less  favoured,  joined  in  this  muster  of  good  peo- 
)le  and  good  things.  At  the  outset,  the  Admiral  had  in- 
ended  nothing  more  than  a  quiet  recognition  of  the  good- 
less  of  the  Lord  in  bringing  home  a  husband  for  the  daugh- 
er  of  the  house;  but  what  Englishman  can  forbear  the 
)leasure  of  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone  ? 

It  was  Stubbard  who  first  suggested  this,  and  Sir  Charles 
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at  once  saw  the  force  of  it,  especially  with  the  Marquis  of 
Southdown  coming.  Captain  Stubbard  had  never  admired 
anybody,  not  even  himself — without  which  there  is  no  hap- 
piness—much less  Mr.  Pitt,  or  Lord  Nelson,  or  the  King", 
until  justice  was  done  to  the  race  of  Stubbard,  and  their 
hands  were  plunged  into  the  Revenue.  But  now,  ever  since 
the  return  of  the  Avar  to  its  proper  home  in  England,  this 
Captain  had  been  paid  well  for  doing  the  very  best  thing 
that  a  man  can  do,  i.  e.,  nothing.  He  could  not  help  de- 
siring to  celebrate  this,  and  as  soon  as  he  received  his  invi- 
tation, he  went  to  the  host  and  put  it  clearly.  The  Admi- 
ral soon  entered  into  his  views,  and  as  guests  were  not  farmed 
by  the  head  as  yet  at  tables  entertaining  self-respect,  he  per- 
ceived the  advantage  of  a  good  dinner  scored  to  his  credit 
with  forty  at  the  cost  of  twenty ;  and  Stubbard's  proposal 
seemed  thoroughly  well  timed,  so  long  was  it  now  since 
the  leaders  of  Defence  had  celebrated  their  own  vigilance. 
Twenty -two,  allowing  for  the  ladies  needful,  were  thus 
added  to  the  score  of  chairs  intended,  and  the  founder  of 
the  feast  could  scarcely  tell  whether  the  toast  of  the  even- 
ing was  to  be  the  return  of  the  traveller,  or  the  discomfiture 
of  Boney.  That  would  mainly  depend  upon  the  wishes  of 
the  Marquis,  and  these  again  were  likely  to  be  guided  by 
the  treatment  he  had  met  with  from  the  government  late- 
ly and  the  commanders  of  his  Division. 

This  nobleman  was  of  a  character  not  uncommon  eighty 
years  ago,  but  now  very  rare  among  public  men,  because  a 
more  flexible  fibre  has  choked  it.  Steadfast,  honourable, 
simple,  and  straightforward,  able  to  laugh  without  bitter- 
ness at  the  arrogant  ignorance  of  mobs,  but  never  to  smile 
at  the  rogues  who  led  them,  scorning  all  shuffle  of  words, 
foul  haze,  and  snaky  maze  of  evasion,  and  refusing  to  be- 
lieve at  first  sight  that  his  country  must  be  in  the  wrong 
and  her  enemies  in  the  right,  he  added  to  all  these  exter- 
minated foibles  a  leisurely  dignity  now  equally  extinct. 
Trimmers,  time-servers,  and  hypocrites  feared  him,  as  thieves 
fear  an  honourable  dog;  and  none  could  quote  his  words 
against  one  another.  This  would  have  made  him  un- 
popular now,  when  perjury  means  popularity.  For  the 
present,  however,  self-respect  existed,  and  no  one  thought 
any  the  worse  of  his  lordship  for  not  having  found  him  a 
liar.  Especially  with  ladies,  who  insist  on  truth  in  men  as 
a  pleasant  proof  of  their  sex.  Lord  Southdown  had  always 
been  a  prime  favourite,  and  an  authority  largely  misquoted. 

^' 
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And  to  add  to  his  influence,  ho  x^ossessed  a  quick  turn  of 
temper,  which  rendered  it  very  agreeable  to  agree  with  him. 

Lord  Southdown  was  thinking,  as  he  led  Miss  Darling 
to  her  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table,  that  he  never  had  seen 
a  more  pleasing  young  woman,  though  he  grieved  at  her 
taste  in  preferring  the  brown  young  man  on  her  left  to  his 
elegant  friend  Lord  Dashville.  Also  he  marvelled  at  hear- 
ing so  much,  among  the  young  officers  of  his  acquaintance, 
concerning  the  beauty  of  the  younger  sister,  and  so  little 
about  this  far  sweeter  young  person — at  least  in  his  opinion. 
For  verily  Dolly  was  not  at  her  best;  her  beautiful  colour 
was  gone,  her  neck  had  lost  its  sprightly  turn,  and  her  large 
gray  eyes  moved  heavily  instead  of  sparkling.  "  That  girl 
has  some  burden  upon  her  mind,"  he  thought  as  he  watched 
her  with  interest  and  pity ;  ' '  she  has  put  on  her  dress  any- 
how, and  she  does  not  even  look  to  see  who  is  looking  at 
her!" 

For  the  "Belle  of  all  Sussex,"  as  the  young  sparks  en- 
titled her,  was  ill  at  ease  with  herself,  and  ready  to  quarrel 
with  every  one  except  herself.  She  had  conscience  enough 
to  confess,  whenever  she  could  not  get  away  from  it,  that 
for  weeks  and  months  she  had  been  slipping  far  and  farther 
from  the  true  and  honest  course.  Sometimes,  with  a  pain 
like  a  stitch  in  the  side,  the  truth  would  spring  upon  her; 
and  perhaps  for  a  moment  she  would  wonder  at  herself, 
and  hate  the  man  misleading  her.  But  this  happened 
chiefly  when  he  was  present,  and  said  or  did  something  to 
vex  her;  and  then  he  soon  set  it  to  rights  again,  and  made 
everything  feel  delightful.  And  this  w^ay  of  having  her 
misgivings  eased  made  them  easier  when  they  came  again 
with  no  one  to  appease  them.  For  she  began  to  think  of 
what  he  had  done,  and  how  kind  and  considerate  his  mind 
must  be,  and  how  hard  it  must  seem  to  mistrust  him. 

Another  thing  that  urged  her  to  keep  on  now,  without 
making  any  fuss  about  it,  was  the  wonderful  style  her 
sister  Faith  had  shown  since  that  hairy  monster  came  back 
again.  It  was  manifest  that  the  world  contained  only  one 
man  of  any  high  qualities,  and  nobody  must  dare  to  think 
even  twice  about  any  conclusion  he  laid  down.  He  had 
said  to  her,  with  a  penetrating  glance — and  it  must  have 
been  that  to  get  through  such  a  thicket — that  dangerous 
people  were  about,  and  no  girl  possessing  any  self-respect 
must  think  of  wandering  on  the  shore  alone.  The  more 
she  was  spied  upon  and  admonished,  the  more  she  would 
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do  Avliat  slie  thought  right;  and  a  man  wlio  liad  lived 
among  savages  for  years  must  be  a  queer  judge  of  propriety. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  these  defiant  thoughts,  her  heart  was 
very  low,  and  her  mind  in  a  sad  flutter,  and  she  could  not 
even  smile  as  she  met  her  fathers  gaze.  Supposing  that 
she  was  frightened  at  the  number  of  the  guests,  and  the 
noise  of  many  tongues,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  people,  the 
gentle  old  man  made  a  little  signal  to  her  to  come  and  have 
a  whisper  with  him,  as  a  child  might  do,  under  courtesy  of 
the  good  company.  But  Dolly  feigned  not  to  understand, 
at  the  penalty  of  many  a  heart-pang. 

The  dinner  went  on  with  a  very  merry  sound,  and  a  genu- 
ine strength  of  enjoyment,  such  as  hearty  folk  have  who 
know  one  another,  and  are  met  together  not  to  cut  capers  of 
wit,  but  refresh  their  good-will  and  fine  principles.  And  if 
any  dinner-party  can  be  so  arranged  that  only  five  per 
cent,  has  any  trouble  on  its  mind,  the  gentleman  who  whips 
away  the  plates,  at  a  guinea  a  mouth,  "will  have  to  go  home 
with  a  face  of  willow  j^attern. 

The  other  whose  mind  was  away  from  her  food,  and  reck- 
less of  its  own  nourishment,  was  Blyth  Scudamore's  mother, 
as  gentle  a  lady  as  ever  tried  never  to  think  of  herself.  In 
spite  of  all  goodness,  and  faith  in  the  like,  she  had  enough 
to  make  her  very  miserable  now,  whenever  she  allowed 
herself  to  think  about  it,  and  that  was  fifty-nine  minutes 
out  of  sixty.  For  a  brief  account  of  her  son's  escape  from 
Etaples  had  reached  her,  through  the  kindness  of  Captain 
Desportes,  who  found  means  to  get  a  letter  delivered  to  the 
Admiral.  That  brave  French  officer  spoke  most  highly  of 
the  honourable  conduct  of  his  English  friend,  but  had  very 
small  hope  of  his  safety.  For  he  added  the  result  of  his 
own  inquiries  to  the  statement  of  M.  Jalais,  and  from  these 
it  was  clear  that  poor  Scuddy  had  set  forth  alone  in  a  rick- 
ety boat,  ill  found  and  ill  fitted  to  meet  even  moderate 
weather  in  the  open  Channel.  Another  young  Englishman 
had  done  the  like,  after  lurking  in  the  forest  of  Hardelot, 
but  he  had  been  recaptured  by  the  French  at  the  outset  oi 
his  hopeless  voyage.  Scudamore  had  not  been  so  retaken : 
and  the  Captain  (who  had  not  received  his  letter  until  ill 
was  too  late  to  interfere,  by  reason  of  his  own  despatch  tc 
Dieppe)  had  encountered  a  sharp  summer  gale  just  then, 
which  must  have  proved  fatal  to  the  poor  old  boat.  The 
only  chance  was  that  some  English  ship  might  have  picked! 
up  the  wanderer,  and  if  so  the  highly  respected  Admiral fc 
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would  have  heard  of  it  before  he  received  this  letter.  As 
no  such  tidings  had  been  received,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  about  the  issue  in  any  reasonable  mind.  But  the 
heart  of  a  woman  is  not  a  mind,  or  the  man  that  is  born 
of  her  might  as  well  forego  the  honour. 

However,  as  forty  people  w^ere  quite  happy,  the  wisest 
course  is  to  rejoin  them.  The  ladies  were  resolved  upon 
this  occasion  to  storm  the  laws  of  usage  w^hich  required 
tlieir  withdrawal  before  the  toasts  began;  and  so  many  gen- 
tle voices  challenged  the  garrison  of  men  behind  their  bot- 
tles that  terms  of  unusual  scope  were  arranged.  It  was 
known  that  the  Marquis  would  make  a  fine  speech — short, 
and  therefore  all  the  finer — in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  to  wit,  "  Our  King  and  our  Country."  Under  the 
vigorous  lead  of  Mrs.  Stubbard,  the  ladies  demanded  to  hear 
every  word ;  after  which  they  w^ould  go,  and  discuss  their 
own  affairs,  or  possibly  those  of  their  neighbours.  But  the 
gentlemen  must  endure  their  presence  till  his  lordship  had 
spoken,  and  the  Admiral  replied.  Faith  was  against  this 
arrangement,  because  she  foresaw  that  it  would  make  them 
very  late;  but  she  yielded  to  the  washes  of  so  many  of  her 
guests,  consoled  with  the  thought  that  she  w^ould  be  sup- 
ported by  some  one  on  her  left  hand,  who  would  be  her  sup- 
port for  life. 

When  all  had  done  well,  except  the  two  aforesaid,  and 
good-will  born  of  good  deeds  was  crowning  comfort  w^ith 
jocund  pleasure,  and  the  long  oak  table,  rich  of  grain  and 
dark  with  the  friction  of  a  hundred  years,  shone  in  the  wa- 
vering flow  of  dusk  Avith  the  gleam  of  purple  and  golden 
fruit,  the  glance  of  brilliant  glass  that  puzzles  the  light  with 
its  claim  to  shadow,  and  the  glow  of  amber  and  amethyst 
wine  decanted  to  settle  that  question — then  the  bold  Admi- 
ral, standing  up,  said,  "Bring  in  the  lights,  that  we  may  see 
his  lordship." 

"  I  like  to  speak  to  some  intelligence,"  said  the  guest,  who 
was  shrewd  at  an  answer.  And  Dolly,  being  quick  at  occa- 
sion, seized  it,  and  in  the  shifting  of  chairs  left  her  own  for 
some  one  else. 

The  curtains  were  drawn  across  the  western  window,  to 
close  the  conflict  between  God's  light  and  man's,  and  then 
tliis  well-known  gentleman,  having  placed  his  bottle  handily 
— for  he  never  "put  wine  into  two  whites,"  to  use  his  own 
expression — arose  with  his  solid  frame  as  tranquil  as  a  rock, 
and  his  full-fronted  head  like  a  piece  of  it.     Every  gentlO' 
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man  bowed  to  his  bow,  and  waited  with  silent  respect  for 
his  words,  because  they  would  be  true  and  simple. 

"My  friends,  I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  we  all  love 
our  country,  and  hate  its  enemies.  We  may  like  and  re- 
spect them  personally,  for  they  are  as  good  as  we  are;  but 
we  are  bound  to  hate  them  collectively,  as  men  who  would 
ruin  all  we  love.  For  the  stuff  that  is  talked  about  freedom, 
democracy,  march  of  intellect,  and  so  forth,  I  have  nothing 
to  say,  except  to  bid  you  look  at  the  result  among  them- 
selves. Is  there  a  man  in  France  whose  body  is  his  own  if 
he  can  carry  arms,  or  his  soul  if  it  ventures  to  seek  its  own 
good?  As  for  mind— there  is  only  the  mind  of  one  man; 
a  large  one  in  many  ways;  in  others  a  small  one,  because 
it  considers  its  owner  alone. 

"But  we  of  England  have  refused  to  be  stripped  of  all 
that  we  hold  dear,  at  the  will  of  a  foreign  upstart.  We 
have  fought  for  years,  and  we  still  are  fighting,  without  any 
brag  or  dream  of  glory,  for  the  rights  of  ourselves  and  of 
all  mankind.  There  have  been  among  us  weak-minded  fel- 
lows, babblers  of  abstract  nonsense,  and  even,  I  grieve  to  say 
— traitors.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  have  stood  together,  and 
therefore  have  not  been  trodden  on.  How  it  may  end  is 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  Almighty  only;  but  already 
there  are  signs  that  we  shall  be  helped,  if  we  continue  to 
help  ourselves. 

"And  now  for  the  occasion  of  our  meeting  here.  We  re- 
joice most  heartily  with  our  good  host,  the  vigilant  De- 
fender of  these  shores,  at  the  restoration  to  his  arms — or 
rather,  to  a  still  more  delightful  embrace — of  a  British  offi- 
cer, who  has  proved  a  truth  we  knew  already,  that  nothing 
stops  a  British  officer.  I  see  a  gentleman  struck  so  keenly 
with  the  force  of  that  remark,  because  he  himself  has  proved 
it,  that  I  must  beg  his  next  neighbour  to  fill  up  his  glass, 
and  allow  nothing  to  stop  him  from  tossing  it  off.  And  as 
I  am  getting  astray  from  my  text,  I  will  clear  my  poor  head 
with  what  you  can  see  through.'' 

The  Marquis  of  Southdown  filled  his  glass  from  a  bottle 
of  grand  old  Chambertin — six  of  which  had  been  laid  most 
softly  in  a  cupboard  of  the  wainscote  for  his  use — and  then 
he  had  it  filled  again,  and  saw  his  meaning  brilliantly. 

"Our  second  point  is  the  defeat  of  the  French,  and  of 
this  we  may  now  assure  ourselves.  They  have  not  been 
defeated,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  they  never  would 
come  out  to  fight;  but  it  comes  to  the  same  thin^,  because 
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they  are  giving"  It  over  as  a  hopeless  job.  1  have  seen  too 
many  ups  and  downs  to  say  that  we  are  out  of  danger  yet; 
but  when  our  fleets  have  been  chasing  theirs  all  over  the 
world,  are  they  likely  to  come  and  meet  us  in  our  own 
waters  ?  Nelson  has  anchored  at  Spithead,  and  is  rushing 
up  to  London,  as  our  host  has  heard  to-day,  with  his  usual 
impetuosity.  Every  man  must  stick  to  his  own  business, 
even  the  mighty  Nelson  ;  and  he  might  not  meddle  with 
Billy  Blue,  or  anybody  else  up  Channel.  Still,  Nelson  is 
not  the  sort  of  man  to  jump  into  a  chaise  at  Portsmouth  if 
there  was  the  very  smallest  chance  of  the  French  coming 
over  to  devour  us. 

"Well,  my  friends,  we  have  done  our  best,  and  have 
some  right  to  be  proud  of  it;  but  we  should  depart  from 
our  nature  if  we  even  exercised  that  right.  The  nature  of 
an  Englishman  is  this — to  be  afraid  of  nothing  but  his  own 
renown.  Peeling  this  great  truth,  I  will  avoid  offence  by 
hiding  as  a  crime  my  admiration  of  the  glorious  soldiers 
and  sailors  here,  yet  beg  them  for  once  to  remember  them- 
selves, as  having  enabled  me  to  propose,  and  all  present  to 
pledge,  the  welfare  of  our  King  and  Country." 

The  Marquis  waved  his  glass  above  his  head,  without  spill- 
ing a  single  drop,  although  it  was  a  bumper,  then  drained  it 
at  a  draught,  inverted  it,  and  cleverly  snapped  it  in  twain 
upon  the  table,  with  his  other  hand  laid  on  his  heart,  and 
a  long  low  reverence  to  the  company.  Thereupon  up  stood 
squires  and  dames,  and,  repeating  the  good  toast,  pledged  it, 
with  a  deep  bow  to  the  proposer;  and  as  many  of  the  gentle- 
men as  understood  the  art,  without  peril  to  fair  neighbours, 
snapped  the  glass. 

His  lordship  was  delighted,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  mo- 
ment held  up  his  hand,  which  meant,  "Silence,  silence,  till 
we  all  sing  the  National  Anthem !"  In  a  clear,  loud  voice 
he  led  off  the  strain,  Erie  Twemlow  from  his  hairy  depths 
struck  in,  then  every  man,  following  as  he  might,  and  with 
all  his  might,  sustained  it,  and  the  ladies,  according  to  their 
wont,  gave  proof  of  the  heights  they  can  scale  upon  rapture. 

The  Admiral,  standing,  and  beating  time  now  and  then 
with  his  heel — though  all  the  time  deserved  incessant  beat- 
ing— enjoyed  the  performance  a  great  deal  more  than  if  it 
had  been  much  better,  and  joined  in  the  main  roar  as  loudly 
as  he  thought  his  position  as  host  permitted.  For  although 
he  was  nearing  the  haven  now  of  threescore  years  and  ten, 
his  throat  and  heart  were  so  seaworthy  that  he  could  very 
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sweetly  have  ontroared  them  all.  But  while  he  ^vas  prepav- 
ing- just  to  prove  this,  if  encouraged,  and  smiling"  very  pleas- 
antly at  a  friend  who  said,  "Strike  up,  Admiral,"  he  was 
called  from  the  room,  and  in  the  climax  of  the  roar  slipped 
away  for  a  moment,  unheeded,  and  meaning  to  make  duo 
apology  to  his  guests  as  soon  as  he  came  hack. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

DISCHARGED  FROM  DUTY. 


While  loyalty  thus  rejoiced  and  throve  in  the  warmth 
of  its  ow'n  geniality,  a  man  who  was  loyal  to  himself  alone, 
and  had  no  geniality  about  him,  w^as  watching  with  con- 
tempt these  British  doings.  Carne  had  tethered  his  stout 
black  horse,  who  deserved  a  better  master,  in  a  dusky  dell 
of  dark-winged  trees  at  the  back  of  the  eastern  shrubbery. 
Here  the  good  horse  might  rest  unseen,  and  consider  the 
mysterious  ways  of  men ;  for  the  main  approach  was  by  the 
western  road,  and  the  shades  of  evening  stretched  their  arms 
to  the  peaceful  yawn  of  sunset.  And  here  he  found  good 
stuff  spread  by  nature,  more  worthy  of  his  attention,  and, 
tucking  back  his  forelegs,  fared  as  w^ell  as  the  iron  between 
his  teeth  permitted. 

Then  the  master  drew  his  green  riding-coat  of  thin  velvet 
closer  round  him,  and  buttoned  the  lappet  in  front,  because 
he  had  heavy  weight  in  the  pockets.  Keeping  warily  along 
the  lines  of  shadow,  he  gained  a  place  of  vantage  in  the 
shrubbery,  a  spot  of  thick  shelter  having  loops  of  outlook. 
Above  and  around  him  hung  a  curtain  of  many-pointed 
ilex,  and  before  him  a  barberry  bush,  Avhose  coral  clusters 
caught  the  waning  light.  In  this  snug  nook  he  rested  calm 
ly,  leaning  against  the  ilex  trunk,  and  finished  his  little  prep 
arations  for  anything  adverse  to  his  plans.  In  a  belt  which 
was  hidden  by  his  velvet  coat  he  wore  a  short  dagger  in  a 
sheath  of  shagreen,  and  he  fixed  it  so  that  he  could  draw  it 
in  a  moment,  without  unfastening  the  riding  coat.  Then 
from  the  pockets  on  either  side  he  drew  a  pair  of  pistols, 
primed  them  well  from  a  little  flask,  and  replaced  them  with 
the  butts  beneath  the  lappets.  "Death  for  at  least  three 
men,"  he  muttered,  "if  they  are  fools  enough  to  meddle 
with  me.  My  faith,  these  Darlings  are  grown  very  grand, 
on  the  strength  of  the  land  that  belongs  to  us !" 
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For  lie  heard  the  popping  of  champagne  corks,  and  the 
chnk  of  ahundant  silver,  and  tuning  of  instruments  by  the 
band,  and  he  saw  the  flash  of  lights,  and  the  dash  of  serving- 
men,  and  the  rush  of  hot  hospitality;  and  although  he  had 
not  enough  true  fibre  in  his  stomach  to  yearn  for  a  taste  of 
the  good  things  going  round,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from 
what  he  did  thereafter,  that  his  gastric  juices  must  have 
turned  to  gall. 

With  all  these  sounds  and  sights  and  scents  of  things  that 
he  had  no  right  to  despise,  his  patience  was  tried  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  or  at  any  rate  he  believed  so.  The  beautiful 
glow  in  the  west  died  out,  where  the  sun  had  been  ripening 
his  harvest-field  of  slieafy  gold  and  awny  cloud;  and  the 
pulse  of  quivering  dusk  beat  slowly,  so  that  a  man  might 
seem  to  count  it,  or  rather  a  child,  who  sees  such  things, 
which  later  men  lose  sight  of.  The  forms  of  the  deepening 
distances  against  the  departure  of  light  grew  faint,  and  prom- 
inent points  became  obscure,  and  lines  retired  into  masses, 
while  Carne  maintained  his  dreary  watch,  with  his  mood 
becoming  darker.  As  the  sound  of  joyful  voices,  and  of 
good-will  doubled  by  good  fare,  came  to  his  unfed  vigil 
from  the  open  windows  of  the  dining-room,  his  heart  was 
not  enlarged  at  all,  and  the  only  solace  for  his  lips  was  to 
swear  at  British  revelry.  For  the  dining-room  was  at  the 
western  end,  some  fifty  yards  away  from  him,  and  its  prin- 
cipal window  faced  the  sunset,  but  his  lurking-place  af- 
forded a  view  of  the  southern  casements  obliquely.  Through 
these  he  had  seen  that  the  lamps  were  brought,  and  heard 
the  increase  of  merry  noise,  the  clapping  of  hands,  and  the 
jovial  cheers  at  the  rising  of  the  popular  Marquis. 

At  last  he  saw  a  white  kerchief  waved  at  the  window 
nearest  to  him,  the  window  of  the  Admiral's  little  study, 
which  opened  like  a  double  door  upon  the  eastern  grass- 
plat.  With  an  ill-conditioned  mind,  and  body  stiff  and 
lacking  nourishment,  he  crossed  the  grass  in  a  few  long 
strides,  and  was  admitted  without  a  word. 

"What  a  time  j'ou  have  been!  I  was  giving  it  up,"  he 
whispered  to  the  trembling  Dolly.  "Where  are  the  can- 
dles ?  I  must  strike  a  light.  Surely  you  might  have 
brought  one.  Bolt  the  door,  while  I  make  a  light,  and  close 
the  curtains  quietly,  but  leave  the  window  open.  Don't 
shake,  like  a  child  that  is  going  to  be  whipped.  Too  late 
now  for  nonsense.     What  are  you  afraid  of  ?     Silly  child !" 

As  he  spoke  he  was  striking  a  light  in  a  little  French 
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box  containing  a  cube  of  jade,  and  with  very  little  noise  be 
lit  two  candles  standing-  on  the  higli  oak  desk.  Dolly  drew 
a  curtain  across  the  window,  and  then  went  softly  to  the 
door,  which  oi)ened  opposite  the  corner  of  a  narrow  passage, 
and  made  pretence  to  bolt  it,  but  shot  the  bolt  outside  the 
socket. 

"Come  and  let  me  look  at  you,"  said  Carne,  for  he  knew 
that  he  had  been  rough  with  her,  and  she  was  not  of  the 
kind  that  submits  to  that.  "Beauty,  how  pale  you  look, 
and  yet  how  perfectly  lovely  in  this  evening  gown! 
should  like  to  kill  the  two  gentlemen  who  sat  next  to  you 
at  dinner.  Darling,  you  know  that  whatever  I  do  is  only 
for  your  own  sweet  sake." 

"If  you  please  not  to  touch  me,  it  will  be  better,"  said 
the  lady,  not  in  a  whisper,  but  a  firm  and  quiet  voice,  al- 
though her  hands  were  trembling;  "you  are  come  upon 
business,  and  you  should  do  it." 

If  Carne  had  but  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  held  her 
to  his  heart,  and  vowed  that  all  business  might  go  to  the 
devil  while  he  held  his  angel  so,  possibly  the  glow  of  nobler 
feelings  might  have  been  lost  in  the  fire  of  passion.  But 
he  kept  his  selfish  end  alone  in  view,  and  neglected  the 
womanly  road  to  it. 

"A  despatch  from  London  arrived  to-day;  I  must  see  it," 
he  said,  shortly ;  "as  Avell  as  the  copy  of  the  answer  sent. 
And  then  my  beauty  must  insert  a  not  in  the  order  to  be, 
issued  in  the  morning,  or  otherwise  invert  its  meaning, 
simply  to  save  useless  bloodshed.  The  key  for  a  moment, 
the  key,  my  darling,  of  this  fine  old  piece  of  furniture !" 

"Is  it  likely  that  I  would  give  you  the  key  ?  My  father 
always  keeps  it.  What  right  have  you  with  his  private 
desk  ?     I  never  promised  anything  so  bad  as  that." 

"I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with,"  he  whispered,  sternly. 
"Do  you  think  that  I  came  here  for  kissing?  The  key 
I  must  have,  or  break  it  open;  and  how  will  you  explain 
that  away?" 

His  rudeness  settled  her  growing  purpose.  The  misery! 
of  indecision  vanished ;  she  would  do  what  was  right,  if  it 
cost  her  life.  Her  face  was  as  white  as  her  satin  dress,  but. 
her  dark  eyes  flashed  with  menace. 

"There  is  a  key  that  opens  it,"  she  said,  as  she  pointed] 
to  the  bookcase;  "  but  I  forbid  you  to  touch  it,  sir." 

Game's  only  reply  was  to  snatch  the  key  from  the  upper] 
glass  door  of  the  book-shelves,  which  fitted  the  lock  of  the 
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Admirars  desk,  though  the  cwner  ^as  not  aware  of  it.  In 
a  moment  the  intruder  had  unlocked  the  high  and  massive 
standing -desk,  thrown  back  the  cover,  and  placed  one  can- 
dlestick among  the  documents.  Many  of  them  he  brushed 
aside,  as  useless  for  his  purpose,  and  became  bewildered 
among  the  rest,  for  the  Commander  of  the  Coast-defence 
was  not  a  man  of  order.  He  never  knew  where  to  put  a 
thing,  nor  even  where  it  might  have  put  itself,  but  found  a 
casual  home  for  any  paper  that  deserved  it.  This  lack  of 
method  has  one  compensation,  like  other  human  defects,  to 
wit,  that  it  puzzles  a  clandestine  searcher  more  deeply  than 
cypher  or  cryptogram.  Carne  had  the  Admiral's  desk  as 
wide  as  an  oyster  thrown  back  on  his  valve,  and  just 
being  undertucked  with  the  knife,  to  make  him  go  down 
easily.  Yet  so  great  was  the  power  of  disorder  that  nothing 
could  be  made  out  of  anything.  "Watch  at  the  door," 
he  had  said  to  Dolly;  and  this  suited  her  intention. 

For  while  he  was  thus  absorbed,  with  his  back  towards 
her,  she  opened  the  door  a  little,  and  presently  saw  the 
trusty  Charles  come  hurrying  by,  as  if  England  hung  upon 
his  labours.  '*Tell  my  father  to  come  here  this  moment; 
go  softly,  and  say  that  I  sent  you."  As  she  finished  her 
whisper  she  closed  the  door,  without  any  sound,  and  stood 
patiently. 

''Show  me  where  it  is:  come  and  find  it  for  me.  Every- 
thing here  is  in  the  vilest  mess,"  cried  Carne,  growing 
reckless  with  wrath  and  hurry.  "I  want  the  despatch  of 
this  morning,  and  I  find  tailors'  bills,  way  to  make  water- 
proof blacking,  a  list  of  old  women,  and  a  stump  of  old  pipe  I 
Come  here,  this  instant,  and  show  me  where  it  is." 

"If  you  forget  your  good  manners,"  answered  Dolly, 
still  keeping  in  the  dark  near  the  door, ' '  I  shall  have  to 
leave  you.  Surely  you  have  practice  enough  in  spying,  to 
find  what  you  want,  with  two  candles." 

Carne  turned  for  a  moment,  and  stared  at  her.  Her  atti- 
tude surprised  him,  but  he  could  not  believe  in  her  courage 
to  rebel.  She  stood  with  her  back  to  the  door,  and  met 
his  gaze  without  a  sign  of  fear. 

"  There  are  no  official  papers  here,"  he  said,  after  another 
short  ransack;  "there  must  have  been  some,  if  this  desk  is 
the  one.  Have  you  dared  to  delude  me  by  showing  the 
wrong  desk?" 

Dolly  met  his  gaze  still,  and  then  walked  towards  him. 
Ifhe  band  had  struck  up,  and  the  comnany  were  singing 
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with  a  fine  patriotic  roar,  which  rang  very  nobly  in  the  dis- 
tance—  "Britannia,  rule  the  waves!"  Dolly  felt  like 
Briton  as  the  words  rolled  through  her,  and  the  melody 
lifted  her  proud  heart. 

"You  have  deluded  yourself,"  she  said,  standing  proudly 
before  the  baffled  spy;  "you  have  raiisacked  my  father's 
private  desk,  which  I  allowed  you  to  do,  because  my  father 
has  no  secrets.  He  leaves  it  open  half  the  time,  because 
he  is  a  man  of  honour.  He  is  not  a  man  of  plots,  and  wiles, 
and  trickery  upon  women.  And  you  have  deluded  your- 
self, in  dreaming  that  a  daughter  of  his  would  betray  her 
Country." 

"By  the  God  that  made  me,  I  will  have  your  life!"  cried 
Carne  in  French,  as  he  dashed  his  hand  under  his  coat  to 
draw  his  dagger;  but  the  pressure  of  the  desk  had  displaced 
that,  so  that  he  could  not  find  it.  She  thought  that  her 
time  was  come,  and  shrieked — for  she  was  not  at  all  heroic, 
and  loved  life  very  dearly — but  she  could  not  take  her  eyes 
from  his,  nor  turn  to  fly  from  the  spell  of  them ;  all  she  could 
do  was  to  step  back;  and  she  did  so  into  her  father's  arms. 

"Ho!"  cried  the  Admiral,  who  had  entered  With  the 
smile  of  good  cheer  and  good  company  glowing  on  his 
fine  old  countenance;  "my  Dolly  and  a  stranger  at  my 
private  desk !  Mr.  Carne !  I  have  had  a  glass  or  two  of 
wine,  but  my  eyes  must  be  playing  me  extraordinary  tricks. 
A  gentleman  searching  my  desk,  and  apparently  threaten- 
ing my  dear  daughter!  Have  the  kindness  to  explain,  be- 
fore you  attempt  to  leave  us." 

If  the  curtain  had  not  been  drawn  across  the  window, 
Carne  would  have  made  his  escape,  and  left  the  situation  tc 
explain  itself.  But  the  stuffs  was  thick,  and  it  got  betweer 
his  legs ;  and  before  he  could  slip  away,  the  stout  old  Ad- 
miral had  him  by  the  collar  with  a  sturdy  grasp,  attesting 
the  substance  of  the  passing  generation.  And  a  twinkle  oJ 
good-humour  was  in  the  old  eyes  still — such  a  wonder  waj 
his  Dolly  that  he  might  be  doing  wrong  in  laying  hand? 
of  force  upon  a  visitor  of  hers.  Things  as  strange  as  this 
had  been  within  his  knowledge,  and  proved  to  be  of  litth 
harm  —  with  forbearance.  But  his  eyes  grew  stern,  at 
Carne  tried  to  dash  his  hand  off. 

"If  you  value  your  life,  you  will  let  me  go,"  said  th( 
young  man  to  the  old  one. 

"I  will  not  let  you  go,  sir,  till  you  clear  up  this.  A  gen 
tleman  must  see  that  he  is  bound  to  do  so,     If  I  prove  U 
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be  wrong,  I  will  apologize.     What !     Are  you  going  to  fire 
at  me  ?     You  would  never  be  such  a  coward !'' 

He  dropped  upon  the  floor,  with  a  bullet  in  his  brain, 
and  his  course  of  duty  ended.  Carne  dashed  aside  the  cur- 
tain, and  was  nearly  through  the  window,  when  two  white 
arms  were  cast  round  his  waist.  He  threw  himself  forward 
with  all  his  might,  and  wrenched  at  the  little  hands  clasped 
around  him,  but  they  held  together  like  clinched  iron. 
"Will  you  force  me  to  kill  you?"  "You  may,  if  you  like" 
— was  the  dialogue  of  these  lovers. 

The  strength  of  a  fit  was  in  her  despair.  She  set  her  bent 
knees  against  the  window-frame,  and  a  shower  of  glass  fell 
between  them;  but  she  flinched  not  from  her  convulsive 
grasp.  "Let  me  come  back,  that  I  may  shoot  myself," 
Carne  panted,  for  his  breath  was  straitened;  "what  is 
life  to  me  after  losmg  you  ?"  She  made  no  answer,  but 
took  good  care  not  to  release  so  fond  a  lover.  Then  he 
threw  himself  back  with  all  his  weight,  and  she  fell  on 
the  floor  beneath  him.  Her  clasp  relaxed,  and  he  was 
free ;  for  her  eyes  had  encountered  her  father's  blood,  and 
she  swooned  away,  and  lay  as  dead. 

Carne  arose  quickly,  and  bolted  the  door.  His  breath 
was  short,  and  his  body  trembling,  but  the  wits  of  the  trai- 
tor were  active  still.  ' '  I  must  have  something  to  show  for 
all  this,"  he  thought  as  he  glanced  at  the  bodies  on  the 
floor.  "Those  revellers  may  not  have  heard  this  noise.  I 
know  where  it  is  now,  and  I  will  get  it." 

But  the  sound  of  the  pistol  and  shriek  of  the  girl  had 
rung  through  the  guests,  when  the  wine  was  at  their  lips, 
and  all  were  nodding  to  one  another.  Faith  sprang  up, 
and  then  fell  back  trembling,  and  several  men  ran  towards 
the  door.  Charles,  the  footman,  met  them  there,  with 
his  face  whiter  than  his  napkin,  and  held  up  his  hands,  but 
could  not  speak.  Erie  Twemlow  dashed  past  him  and 
down  the  passage;  and  Lord  Southdown  said:  "Gentlemen, 
see  to  the  ladies.  There  has  been  some  little  mishap,  I  fear. 
Bob,  and  Arthur,  come  with  me." 

Twemlow  was  first  at  the  study  door,  and  finding  it  fast- 
ened, struck  with  all  his  force,  and  shouted,  at  the  very 
moment  when  Carne  stood  before  the  true  desk  of  oflBce. 
"Good  door,  and  good  bolt,"  muttered  Carne;  "my  rule  is 
Qever  to  be  hurried  by  noises.  Dolly  will  be  quiet  for  a 
q[uarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  old  gentleman  forever.  All 
I  want  is  about  two  minutes." 

2  F  2 
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Twemlow  stepped  back  a  few  yards,  and  then  with  a 
good  start  delivered  a  rushing  kick;  but  the  only  result 
Avas  ajar  of  his  leg  through  the  sole  of  his  thin  dress  sandal. 

"The  window!"  cried  the  Marquis.  "We'll  stop  here; 
you  know  the  house ;  take  the  shortest  cut  to  the  window. 
Whoever  is  there,  we  shall  have  him  so.  I  am  too  slow. 
Boy  Bob,  go  with  him." 

"What  a  fool  I  was  not  to  think  of  that!"  shouted 
Twemlow,  as  he  set  off  for  the  nearest  house  door,  and  un- 
luckily Carne  heard  him.  He  had  struck  up  the  ledge  of 
the  desk  with  the  butt  of  the  pistol  he  had  fired,  and  pocket- 
ing a  roll  of  fresh  despatches,  he  strode  across  the  body  of 
the  Admiral,  and  with  a  glance  at  Dolly — whose  eyes  were 
wide  open,  but  her  face  drawn  aside,  like  a  peach  with  a 
split  stone — out  he  went.  He  smiled  as  he  heard  the  thun- 
dering of  full-bodied  gentlemen  against  the  study  door,  and 
their  oaths,  as  they  damaged  their  knuckles  and  knee-caps. 
Then  he  set  off  hot-foot,  but  was  stopped  by  a  figure  advanc- 
ing from  the  corner  of  the  house. 

This  was  not  a  graceful  figure,  as  of  gentle  maiden,  nor 
venerable  and  slow  of  foot,  as  that  of  an  ancient  mariner, 
but  a  man  in  the  prime  of  strength,  and  largely  endowed 
with  that  blessing  —  the  mate  of  truth.  Carne  perceived 
that  he  had  met  his  equal,  and  perhaps  his  better,  in  a 
bout  of  muscle,  and  he  tried  to  escape  by  superior  mind. 

"Twemlow,  how  glad  I  am  that  I  have  met  you!  You 
are  the  very  man  I  wanted.  There  has  been  a  sad  accident 
in  there  with  one  of  the  Admiral's  pistols,  and  the  dear  old 
man  is  badly  wounded.  I  am  off  for  a  doctor,  for  my  horse 
is  at  hand.  For  God's  sake  run  in,  and  hold  his  head  up, 
and  try  to  stanch  the  bleeding.  I  shall  be  back  in  half  an 
hour  with  the  man  that  lives  at  Pebbleridge.  Don't  lose  a 
moment.     Particulars  hereafter." 

"Particulars    now!"    replied   Twemlow,   sternly,   as    he 
planted  himself  before  his  cousin.     "  For  years  I  have  lived  '^ 
among  liars,  and  they  called  a  lie  Crom,  and  worshipped  it. 
If  this  is  not  Crom,  why  did  you  bolt  the  door  ?" 

"You  shall  answer  for  this,  when  time  allows.  If  the 
door  was  bolted,  he  must  have  done  it.  Let  me  pass ;  the 
last  chance  depends  on  my  speed." 

Carne  made  a  rush  to  pass,  but  Twemlow  caught  him  byf 
the  breast,  and  held  him.     "Come  back,"  he  said,  fiercely, 
"and  prove  your  words.     Without  that,  you  go  no  fax-  "' 
ther," 
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Carne  seized  him  by  the  throat,  but  his  mighty  beard,  like 
,  collar  of  hemp,  protected  him,  and  he  brought  his  big 
►rown  fist  like  a  hammer  upon  the  traitor's  forehead.  Carne 
trenched  at  his  dagger,  but  failed  to  draw  it,  and  the  two 
trong  men  rolled  on  the  grass,  fighting  like  two  bull-dogs, 
leason,  and  thought,  and  even  sense  of  pain  were  lost  in 
•rutal  fury,  as  they  writhed,  and  clutched,  and  dug  at  one 
nother,  gashing  their  knuckles,  and  gnashing  their  teeth, 
mthing  with  one  another's  blood,  for  Carne  bit  like  a  tiger. 
Lt  length  tough  condition  and  power  of  endurance  got  the 
lastery,  and  Twemlow  planted  his  knee  upon  the  gasping 
reast  of  Carne. 

"  Surrend — "  he  said,  for  his  short  breath  could  not  fetch 
p  the  third  syllable;  and  Carne  with  a  sign  of  surrender 
ly  on  his  back,  and  put  his  chin  up,  and  shut  his  eyes  as 
:  he  had  fainted.  Twemlow  with  self -congratulation 
raited  a  little  to  recover  breath,  still  keeping  his  knee  in 
le  post  of  triumph,  and  pinning  the  foe's  right  arm  to 
is  side.  But  the  foe's  left  hand  was  free,  and  with  the 
yes  still  shut,  and  a  continuance  of  gasping,  that  left  hand 
tole  its  way  to  the  left  j)ocket,  quietly  drew  forth  the  sec- 
nd  pistol,  pressed  back  the  hammer  on  the  grass,  and  with 

flash  (both  of  eyes  and  of  flint)  fired  into  the  victor's 
jrehead.  The  triumphant  knee  rolled  off  the  chest,  the 
ody  swung  over,  as  a  log  is  rolled  by  the  woodman's  crow- 
ar,  and  Twemlow's  back  was  on  the  grass,  and  his  eyes 
'■ere  closed  to  the  moonlight. 

Carne  scrambled  up  and  shook  himself,  to  be  sure  that  all 
is  limbs  were  sound.  "Ho,  ho,  ho!"  he  chuckled;  "it  is 
ot  so  easy  to  beat  me.  Why,  who  are  you  ?  Down  with 
ou,  then !" 

Lord  Robert  Chancton,  a  lad  of  about  sixteen,  the  eldest 
3n  of  the  Marquis,  had  lost  his  way  inside  the  house,  in 
"ying  to  find  a  short-cut  to  the  door,  and  coming  up  after 
le  pistol  was  fired,  made  a  very  gallant  rush  at  the  enemy. 
Vith  a  blow  of  the  butt  Carne  sent  him  sprawling;  then 
ashing  among  the  shrubs  and  trees,  in  another  minute  was 
1  the  saddle,  and  galloping  towards  the  ancestral  ruins. 

As  he  struck  into  the  main  road  through  the  grounds, 
!arne  passed  and  just  missed  by  a  turn  of  the  bridle  another 
orseman  ascending  the  hill,  and  urging  a  weary  animal, 
'he  faces  of  the  men  shot  j)ast  each  other  within  a  short 
ard,  and  gaze  met  gaze ;  but  neither  in  the  dark  flash  knew 
le  other,  for  a  big  tree  barred  the  moonlight.     But  Carne, 
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in  another  moment,  tboii^^ht  that  the  man  who  had  passed 
must  be  Scudamore,  probably  frauglit  with  hot  tidin^^s. 
And  the  thouglit  was  confirmed,  as  he  met  two  troopers  rid- 
ing as  hard  as  ride  they  might;  and  then  saw  the  beacon  on 
the  headland  Hare.  From  point  to  point,  and  from  height 
to  height,  like  a  sprinkle  of  blood,  the  red  lights  ran;  and 
the  roar  of  guns  from  the  moonlit  sea  made  echo  that  they 
were  ready.  Then  the  rub-a-dub-dub  of  the  drum  arose,  and 
the  thrilling  blare  of  trumpet;  the  great  deep  of  the  night 
was  heaved  and  broken  with  the  stir  of  human  storm ;  and 
the  stanchest  and  strongest  piece  of  earth  —  our  England 
— was  ready  to  defend  herself. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

THE    WAY    OUT    OF    IT. 


' '  My  father !  my  father !  I  must  see  my  father.  Who  are 
you,  that  dare  to  keep  me  out?  Let  me  know  the  worst, 
and  try  to  bear  it.     What  are  any  of  you  to  him  ?" 

"But,  my  dear  child,"  Lord  Southdown  answered,  hold- 
ing the  door  against  poor  Faith,  as  she  strove  to  enter  the 
room  of  death,  "wait  just  one  minute,  until  we  have  lifted 
him  to  the  sofa,  and  let  us  bring  your  poor  sister  out." 

* '  I  have  no  sister.  She  has  killed  my  father,  and  the  best 
thing  she  can  do  is  to  die.  I  feel  that  I  could  shoot  her,  if 
I  had  a  pistol.     Let  me  see  him,  where  he  lies." 

"But,  my  poor  door,  you  must  think  of  others.  Your 
dear  father  is  beyond  all  help.  Your  gallant  lover  lies  on 
the  grass.  They  hope  to  bring  him  round,  God  willing! 
Go  where  you  can  be  of  use." 

"  How  cruel  you  are !  You  must  want  to  drive  me  mad. 
Let  his  father  and  mother  see  to  him,  while  I  see  to  my  own 
father.  If  you  had  a  daughter,  you  would  understand.  Am 
I  crying  ?     Do  I  even  tremble  V 

The  Marquis  offered  his  arm,  and  she  took  it  in  fear  of 
falling,  though  she  did  not  tremble  ;  so  he  led  her  to  hei 
father's  last  repose.  The  poor  Admiral  lay  by  the  open  win- 
dow, with  his  head  upon  a  stool  which  Faith  had  worked. 
The  ghastly  wound  was  in  his  broad,  smooth  forehead,  and 
his  fair  round  cheeks  were  white  with  death.  But  the  heart 
had  not  quite  ceased  to  beat,  and  some  remnant  of  the  mind 
still  hovered  somewhere  in  the  lacerated  brain.     Stubbard, 
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sobbing  like  a  child,  was  lifting  and  clnrasily  cliafmg  one 
numb  hand;  while  his  wife,  who  had  sponged  the  wound, 
was  making  the  white  curls  wave  with  a  fan  she  had  shaped 
from  a  long  official  paper  found  upon  the  floor. 

DoUv  was  recovering  from  her  swoon,  and  sat  upon  a 
stool  by  the  bookcase,  faintly  wondering  what  had  hap- 
pened, but  afraid  to  ask  or  think.  The  corner  of  the  book- 
case, and  the  burly  form  of  Stubbard,  concealed  the  window 
from  her,  and  the  torpid  oppression  which  ensues  upon  a  fit 
lay  between  her  and  her  agony.  Faith,  as  she  passed,  darted 
one  glance  at  her,  not  of  pity,  not  of  love,  but  of  cold  con- 
tempt and  satisfaction  at  her  misery. 

Then  Faith,  the  quiet  and  gentle  maid,  the  tranquil  and 
the  self-controlled  (whom  every  one  had  charged  with  want 
of  heart,  because  she  had  borne  her  own  grief  so  well),  stood 
with  the  body  of  her  father  at  her  feet,  and  uttered  an  ex- 
ceeding bitter  cry.  The  others  had  seen  enough  of  grief,  as 
every  human  being  must,  but  nothing  half  so  sad  as  this. 
They  feared  to  look  at  her  face,  and  durst  not  open  lips  to 
comfort  her. 

"Don't  speak.  Don't  look  at  him.  You  have  no  right 
here.  When  he  comes  to  himself,  he  will  want  none  but 
me.  I  have  alwavs  done  evervthing  for  him  since  dear 
mother  died ;  and  I  shall  get  him  to  sit  up.  He  will  be  so 
much  better  when  he  sits  up.  I  can  get  him  to  do  it,  if  you 
will  only  go.  Oh,  father,  father,  it  is  your  own  Faith  come 
to  make  you  well,  dear,  if  you  will  only  look  at  me!"' 

As  she  took  his  cold  limp  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  wiped 
a  red  splash  from  his  soft  white  hair,  the  dying  man  felt,  by 
nature's  feeling,  that  he  was  being  touched  by  a  child  of  his. 
A  faint  gleam  flitted  through  the  dimness  of  his  eyes,  which 
he  had  not  the  power  to  close,  and  the  longing  to  say  ''fare- 
well'' contended  with  the  drooping  of  the  underlip.  She 
was  sure  that  he  whispered,  "Bless  you,  darling!"  though 
nobody  else  could  have  made  it  out;  but  a  sudden  rusli  of 
tears  improved  her  hearing,  as  rain  brings  higher  voices 
down. 

" Dolly  too!"  he  seemed  to  whisper  next;  and  Faith  made 
a  sign  to  Mrs.  Stubbard.  Then  Dolly  was  brought,  and  fell 
upon  her  knees,  at  the  other  side  of  her  father,  and  did  not 
know  how  to  lament  as  yet,  and  was  scarcely  sure  of  having 
anything  to  mourn.  But  she  spread  out  her  hands,  as  if  for 
somebody  to  take  them,  and  bowed  her  pale  face,  and  closed 
her  lips,  that  she  might  be  rebuked  without  answering. 
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Her  father  knew  her ;  and  his  yearning  was  not  to  re- 
buke, but  to  bless  and  comfort  her.  He  liad  forgotten  every- 
thing", except  that  he  was  dying-,  with  a  daughter  at  each 
side  of  him.  Tliis  appeared  to  make  him  very  happy,  about 
everything,  except  those  two.  He  could  not  be  expected  to 
have  much  mind  left;  but  the  hist  of  it  was  busy  for  liis 
children's  good.  Once  more  he  tried  to  see  them  both,  and 
whispered  his  last  message  to  them — "  Forgive  and  love  each 
other." 

Faith  bowed  her  head,  as  his  fell  back,  and  silently  offered 
to  kiss  her  sister;  but  Dolly  neither  moved  nor  looked  at  her. 
"As  you  jolease,"  said  Faith;  "and  perhaps  you  would  like 
to  see  a  little  more  of  your  handiwork." 

For  even  as  she  spoke,  her  lover's  body  was  carried  past 
the  window,  with  his  father  and  mother  on  either  side,  sup- 
porting his  limp  arms  and  sobbing.  Then  Dolly  arose,  and 
with  one  hand  grasping  the  selvage  of  the  curtain,  fixed  one 
long  gaze  upon  her  father's  corpse.  There  were  no  tears  in 
her  eyes,  no  sign  of  anguish  in  her  face,  no  proof  that  she 
knew  or  felt  what  she  had  done.  And  without  a  word  she 
left  the  room. 

"Hard  to  the  last,  even  hard  to  you !"  cried  Faith,  as  her 
tears  fell  upon  the  cold  forehead.  "  Oh,  darling,  how  could 
you  have  loved  her  so  ?" 

"It  is  not  hardness;  it  is  madness.  Follow  your  sister," 
Lord  Southdown  said.     "We  have  had  calamities  enough." 

But  Faith  was  fighting  with  all  her  strength  against  an 
attack  of  hysterics,  and  fetching  long  gasps  to  control 
herself.  "I  will  go,"  replied  Mrs.  Stubbard;  "this  poor 
child  is  quite  unfit.  What  on  earth  is  become  of  Lady 
Scudamore?  A  doctor's  widow  might  have  done  some 
good." 

The  doctor  s  widow  was  doing  good  elsevv^here.  In  the 
first  rush  from  the  dining-room.  Lady  Scudamore  had  been 
pushed  back  by  no  less  a  person  than  Mrs.  Stubbard;  when 
at  last  she  reached  the  study  door  she  found  it  closed  against 
her,  and  entering  the  next  room,  saw  the  flash  of  the  pistol 
fired  at  Twemlow.  Bravely  hurrying  to  the  spot  by  the 
nearest  outlet  she  could  find,  she  became  at  once  entirely 
occupied  with  this  new  disaster.  For  two  men  who  ran  up 
with  a  carriage  lamp  declared  that  the  gentleman  was  as 
dead  as  a  door-nail,  and  hastened  to  make  good  their  words 
by  swinging  him  up  heels  over  head.  But  the  lady  made 
them  set  him  down  and  support  his  head,  while  she  bathed 
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tli6  wound,  and  sent  to  the  house  for  his  father  and  moth- 
er, and  when  he  could  be  safely  brought  in-doors,  helped 
with  her  soft  hands  beneath  his  hair,  and  then  became  so 
engrossed  with  him  that  the  arrival  of  her  long-lost  son  was 
for  several  hours  unknown  to  her. 

For  so  many  things  coming  all  at  once  were  enough  to 
upset  any  one.  Urgent  despatches  came  hot  for  the  hand 
that  now  was  cold  forever;  not  a  moment  to  lose,  when 
time  had  ceased  for  the  man  who  was  to  urge  it.  There 
were  plenty  of  oJSicers  there,  but  no  one  clearly  entitled 
to  take  command.  Moreover,  the  public  service  clashed 
with  the  personal  rage  of  the  moment.  Some  were  for  rush- 
ing to  the  stables,  mounting  every  horse  that  could  be 
found,  and  scouring  the  country,  sword  in  hand,  for  that 
infernal  murderer.  Some,  having  just  descried  the  flash  of 
beacon  from  the  headland,  and  heard  the  alarm-guns  from 
shore  and  sea,  were  for  hurrying  to  their  regiments,  or 
ships,  or  homes  and  families  (according  to  the  headquarters 
of  their  life),  while  others  put  their  coats  on  to  ride  for  all 
the  doctors  in  the  county,  who  should  fetch  back  the 
Admiral  to  this  world,  that  he  might  tell  everybody  what 
to  do.  Scudamore  stood  with  his  urgent  despatches  in  the 
large  well-candled  hall,  and  vainly  desired  to  deliver  them. 
*'  Send  for  the  Marquis,"  suggested  some  one. 
'  Lord  Southdown  came,  without  being  sent  for.  "I  shall 
take  this  duty  upon  myself,"  he  said,  "as  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  the  county.  Captain  Stubbard,  as  commander  of  the 
nearest  post,  w^ill  come  wath  me  and  read  these  orders. 
Gentlemen,  see  that  your  horses  are  ready,  and  have  all  of 
the  Admiral's  saddled.  Captain  Scudamore,  you  have  dis- 
charged your  trust,  and  doubtless  ridden  far  and  hard.  My 
orders  to  you  are  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  sirloin  of  roast  beef 
at  once." 

For  the  sailor  was  now  in  very  low  condition,  weary, 
and  worried,  and  in  want  of  food.  Riding  express,  and 
changing  horses  twice,  not  once  had  he  recruited  the  inner 
man,  who  was  therefore  quite  unfit  to  wrestle  with  the 
power  of  sudden  grief.  When  he  heard  of  the  Admiral's 
death,  he  staggered  as  if  a  horse  had  stumbled  under  him, 
and  his  legs  being  stiff  from  hard  sticking  to  saddle,  had  as 
much  as  they  could  do  to  hold  him  up.  Yet  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  do  the  right  thing  now;  he  could  not  go  and  deal 
with  the  expedient  victuals,  neither  might  he  dare  intrude 
upon  the  ladies  now;  so  he  went  out  to  comfort  himself  by 
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attending  to  the  troubles  of  his  foundered  horse,  and  by 
shedding  unseen  among  the  trees  the  tears  which  had  gath- 
ered in  his  gentle  eyes. 

According  to  the  surest  law  of  nature,  that  broken-doTvn 
animal  had  been  forgotten  as  soon  as  he  was  done  with. 
He  would  have  given  his  four  legs— if  he  could  legally 
dispose  of  them — for  a  single  draught  of  sweet,  delicious, 
rapturous,  ecstatic  water;  but  his  bloodshot  eyes  sought 
vainly,  and  his  welted  tongue  found  nothing  wet,  except 
the  flakes  of  his  own  salt  foam.  Until,  with  the  help  of 
the  moon,  a  sparkle  (worth  more  to  his  mind  than  all  the 
diamonds  he  could  dravr) — a  sparkle  of  the  purest  water 
gleamed  into  his  dim  eyes  from  the  distance.  Recalling 
to  his  mind's  eyes  the  grand  date  of  his  existence  when  he 
was  a  colt,  and  had  a  meadow  to  himself,  with  a  sparkling 
river  at  the  end  of  it,  he  set  forth  in  good  faith,  and,  al- 
though his  legs  were  weary,  "negotiated" — as  the  sporting 
writers  say — the  distance  between  him  and  the  object  of 
desire.  He  had  not  the  least  idea  that  this  had  cost  ten 
guineas — as  much  as  his  own  good  self  was  worth;  for  it 
happened  to  be  the  first  dahlia  seen  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  That  gaudy  flower  at  its  first  appearance  made 
such  a  stir  among  gardeners  that  Mr.  Swipes  gave  the 
Admiral  no  peace  until  he  allowed  him  to  order  one.  And 
so  great  was  this  gardener  s  x^ride  in  his  profession  that  he 
would  not  take  an  order  for  a  rooted  slip  or  cutting,  from 
the  richest  man  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  less  than  half  a 
guinea.  Therefore  Mr.  Swipes  was  attending  to  the  plant 
with  the  diligence  of  a  wet-nurse,  and,  the  weather  being 
dry,  he  had  soaked  it  overhead,  even  before  he  did  that  duty 
to  himself. 

A  man  of  no  teeth  can  take  his  nourishment  in  soup ;  and 
nature,  inverting  her  manifold  devices — which  she  would 
much  rather  do  than  be  beaten — has  provided  that  a  horse 
can  chew  his  solids  into  liquids,  if  there  is  a  drop  of  juice  in 
their  composition,  when  his  artificial  life  has  failed  to  supply 
him  with  the  bucket.  This  horse,  being  very  dry,  laid  his 
tongue  to  the  water-drops  that  sparkled  on  the  foliage.  He 
found  them  delicious,  and  he  longed  for  more,  and  very  soon 
his  ready  mind  suggested  that  the  wet  must  have  come  out 
of  the  leaves,  and  there  must  be  more  there.  Proceeding  on 
this  argument,  he  found  it  quite  correct,  and  ten  guineas' 
worth  of  dahlia  was  gone  into  his  stomach  by  the  time  that 
Captain  Scudamore  came  courteously  to  look  after  him. 
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Blytli,  in  equal  ignorance  of  liis  sumptuous  repast,  gave 
him  a  pat  of  approval,  and  was  turning  his  head  towards 
the  stable  yard,  when  he  saw  a  white  figure  gliding  swiftly 
through  the  trees  beyond  the  belt  of  shrubbery.  Weary 
and  melancholy  as  he  was,  and  bewildered  with  the  tumult 
of  disasters,  his  heart  bounded  hotly  as  he  perceived  that 
the  figure  was  that  of  his  Dolly — Dolly,  the  one  love  of  his 
life,  stealing  forth,  probably  to  mourn  alone  the  loss  of  her 
beloved  father.  As  yet  he  knew  nothing  of  her  share  in 
tliat  sad  tale,  and  therefore  felt  no  anxiety  at  first  about  her 
purpose.  He  would  not  intrude  upon  her  grief;  he  had  no 
right  to  be  her  comforter;  but  still  she  should  have  some 
one  to  look  after  her,  at  that  time  of  night,  and  with  so  much 
excitement  and  danger  in  the  air.  So  the  poor  horse  was 
again  abandoned  to  his  own  resources,  and  being  well  used 
to  such  treatment,  gazed  as  wistfully  and  delicately  after  the 
young  man  Scudamore  as  that  young  man  gazed  after  his 
lady-love. 

To  follow  a  person  stealthily  is  not  conducive  to  one's 
self-respect,  but  something  in  the  lady's  walk  and  gesture 
impelled  the  young  sailor  to  follow  her.  She  appeared  to 
be  hastening,  with  some  set  purpose,  and  without  any  heed 
of  circumstance,  towards  a  part  of  the  grounds  where  no 
house  was,  no  living  creature  for  company,  nor  even  a  bench 
to  rest  upon.  There  was  no  foot-j^ath  in  that  direction,  nor 
anything  to  go  to,  but  the  inland  cliff  that  screened  the  Hall 
from  northeastern  winds,  and  at  its  foot  a  dark  pool  having 
no  good  name  in  the  legends  of  the  neighbourhood.  Even 
Parson  Twemlow  would  not  go  near  it  later  than  the  after- 
noon milking  of  the  cows,  and  Captain  Zeb  would  much 
rather  face  a  whole  gale  of  wind  in  a  twelve-foot  boat  than 
give  one  glance  at  its  dead  calm  face  when  the  moon  like  a 
ghost  stood  over  it. 

"She  is  going  towards  Corpse-walk  pit,"  thought  Scuddy 
— "a  cheerful  place  at  this  time  of  night!  She  might  even 
fall  into  it  unawares,  in  her  present  state  of  distraction.  I 
am  absolutely  bound  to  follow  her." 

Duty  fell  in  with  his  wishes,  as  it  has  a  knack  of  doing. 
Forgetting  his  weariness,  he  followed,  and  became  more  anx- 
ious at  every  step.  For  the  maiden  walked  as  in  a  dream, 
without  regard  of  anything,  herself  more  like  a  vision  than 
a  good,  substantial  being.  To  escape  Mrs.  Stubbard  she  had 
gone  upstairs  and  locked  herself  in  her  bedroom,  and  then 
slipped  out  without  changing  dress,  but  throwing  a  dark 
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mantle  over  it,  This  had  fallen  off,  and  she  had  not  cai*ed 
to  stop  or  think  about  it,  but  went  on  to  her  death  exactly 
as  she  went  in  to  dinner.  Her  dress  of  white  silk  took  the 
moonlight  with  a  soft  gleam  like  itself,  and  her  clustering 
curls  (released  from  fashion  by  the  power  of  passion)  fell, 
like  the  shadows,  on  her  sweet  white  neck.  But  she  never 
even  asked  herself  how  she  looked ;  she  never  turned  round 
to  admire  her  shadow:  to-morrow  she  would  throw  no 
shade,  but  be  one ;  and  how  she  looked,  or  what  she  was, 
would  matter,  to  the  world  she  used  to  think  so  much  of, 
never  more. 

Suddenly  she  passed  from  the  moonlight  into  the  black- 
ness of  a  lonely  thicket,  and  forced  her  way  through  it, 
without  heed  of  bruise  or  rent.  At  the  bottom  of  the  steep 
lay  the  long  dark  pit,  and  she  stood  upon  the  brink  and 
gazed  into  it.  To  a  sane  mind  nothing  could  look  less  in- 
viting. All  above  was  air  and  light,  freedom  of  the  wind  and 
play  of  moon  with  summer  foliage;  all  below  was  gloom 
and  horror,  cold,  eternal  stillness,  and  oblivion  everlasting. 
Even  the  new  white  frock  awoke  no  flutter  upon  that  sullen 
breast. 

Dolly  heaved  a  sigh  and  shuddered,  but  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate. Her  mind  was  wandering,  but  her  heart  was  fixed  to 
make  atonement,  to  give  its  life  for  the  life  destroyed,  and 
to  lie  too  deep  for  shame  ov  sorrow.  Suddenly  a  faint  gleam 
caught  her  eyes.  The  sob  of  self-pity  from  her  fair  young 
breast  had  brought  into  view  her  cherished  treasures,  bright 
keepsakes  of  the  girlish  days  when  many  a  lover  worshipped 
her.  Taking  from  her  neck  the  silken  braid,  she  kissed 
them,  and  laid  them  on  the  bank.  "They  were  all  too  good 
for  me,"  she  thought;  "they  shall  not  perish  with  me." 

Then,  with  one  long  sigh,  she  called  up  all  her  fleeting 
courage,  and  sprang  upon  a  fallen  trunk  which  overhung 
the  water.  "There  will  be  no  Dan  to  save  me  now,"  she 
said  as  she  reached  the  end  of  it.  "Poor  Dan!  He  will 
be  sorry  for  me.     This  is  the  way  out  of  it." 

Her  white  satin  shoes  for  a  moment  shone  upon  the  black 
bark  of  the  tree,  and,  with  one  despairing  prayer  to  Heaven, 
she  leaped  into  the  liquid  grave. 

Dan  was  afar,  but  another  was  near,  who  loved  her  even 
more  than  Dan.  Blyth  Scudamore  heard  the  plunge,  and 
rushed  to  the  brink  of  the  pit,  and  tore  his  coat  oflP.  For 
a  moment  he  saw  nothing  but  black  water  heaving  silent- 
ly; then  something  white  appeared,  and  moved,  and  a  faint 
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cry  arose,  and  a  hopeless  struggle  witli  engulfing  death 
began. 

"Keep  still,  don't  struggle,  only  spread  your  arms,  and 
throw  your  head  back  as  far  as  you  can,"  he  cried,  as  he 
swam  with  long  strokes  towards  her.  But  if  she  heard,  she 
could  not  heed,  as  the  lights  of  the  deep  sky  came  and 
went,  and  the  choking  water  flashed  between,  and  gurgled 
into  her  ears  and  mouth,  and  smothered  her  face  with  her 
own  long  hair.  She  dashed  her  poor  helpless  form  about, 
and  flung  out  her  feet  for  something  solid,  and  grasped  in 
dim  agony  at  the  waves  herself  had  made.  Then  her  dress 
became  heavily  bagged  with  water,  and  the  love  of  life 
was  quenched,  and  the  night  of  death  enveloped  her.  With- 
out a  murmur,  down  she  went,  and  the  bubbles  of  her  breath 
came  up. 

Scudamore  uttered  a  bitter  cry,  for  his  heart  was  almost 
broken — within  an  arm's-length  of  his  love,  and  she  was 
gone  forever!  For  the  moment  he  did  not  perceive  that 
the  clasp  of  despair  must  have  drowned  them  both.  Point- 
ing his  hands  and  throwing  up  his  heels,  he  made  one  vain 
dive  after  her,  then  he  knew  that  the  pit  was  too  deep  for 
the  bottom  to  be  reached  in  that  way.  He  swam  to  the 
trunk  from  which  Dolly  had  leaped,  and  judging  the  dis- 
tance by  the  sullen  ripple,  dashed  in  with  a  dive  lil^e  a  ter- 
rified frog.  Like  a  bullet  he  sank  to  the  bottom,  and  groped 
with  three  fathoms  of  water  above  him.  Just  as  his  lungs 
were  giving  out,  he  felt  something  soft  and  limp  and  round. 
Grasping  this  by  the  trailing  hair,  he  struck  mightily  up  for 
the  surface,  and  drew  a  long  breath,  and  sustained  above 
water  the  head  that  fell  back  upon  his  panting  breast. 

Some  three  hours  later,  Dolly  Darling  lay  in  her  own 
little  bed,  as  pale  as  death,  but  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
world  that  sees  the  sun;  while  her  only  sister  knelt  by  her 
side,  weeping  the  tears  of  a  higher  world  than  that.  "How 
could  I  be  so  brutal,  and  so  hard?''  sobbed  Faith.  "If  fa- 
ther has  seen  it,  will  he  ever  forgive  me  ?  His  last  words 
were — '  forgive,  and  love.' " 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 

THE  FATAL  STEP. 

As  Carne  rode  up  the  hill  that  night  towards  his  ruined 
castle,  the  flush  of  fierce  excitement  and  triumphant  strug- 
gle died  away,  and  self-reproach  and  miserable  doubt 
struck  into  him  like  ague.  For  the  death  of  Twemlow — as 
he  supposed — he  felt  no  remorse  whatever.  Him  he  had 
shot  in  furious  combat,  and  as  a  last  necessity ;  the  fellow 
had  twice  insulted  him,  and  then  insolently  collared  him. 
And  Faith,  who  had  thwarted  him  with  Dolly,  and  been 
from  the  first  his  enemy,  now  would  have  to  weep  and  wail, 
and  waste  her  youth  in  constancy.  All  that  was  good ;  but 
he  could  not  regard  with  equal  satisfaction  the  death  of 
the  ancient  Admiral.  The  old  man  had  brought  it  upon 
himself  by  his  stupid  stubbornness;  and  looking  fairly  upon 
that  matter,  Carne  scarcely  saw  how  to  blame  himself. 
Still,  it  was  a  most  unlucky  thing,  and  must  lead  to  a 
quantity  of  mischief.  To-morrow,  or  at  the  latest  Monday, 
was  to  have  crowned  with  grand  success  his  years  of  toil 
and  danger.  There  still  might  be  the  landing,  and  he 
would  sail  that  night  to  hasten  it,  instead  of  arranging  all 
ashore;  but  it  could  no  longer  be  a  triumph  of  crafty  man- 
agement. The  country  was  up,  the  Admiral's  death  would 
spread  the  alarm  and  treble  it ;  and,  worst  of  all,  in  the  hot 
pursuit  of  himself,  which  was  sure  to  follow  when  people's 
wits  came  back  to  them,  all  the  stores  and  ammunition, 
brought  together  by  so  much  skill  and  patience  and  hardi- 
hood, must  of  necessity  be  discovered  and  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Farewell  to  his  long-cherished  hope 
of  specially  neat  retribution,  to  wit,  that  the  ruins  of  his 
family  should  be  the  ruin  of  the  land  which  had  rejected 
him !  Then  a  fierce  thought  crossed  his  mind,  and  became 
at  once  a  stern  resolve.  If  he  could  never  restore  Carne 
Castle,  and  dwell  there  in  prosperity,  neither  should  any  of 
his  oppressors.  The  only  trace  of  his  ancestral  home  should 
be  a  vast  black  hole  in  earth. 

For  even  if  the  landing  still  succeeded,  and  the  country 
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were  subdued,  he  could  never  make  his  home  there,  after 
what  he  had  done  to-night.  Dolly  was  lost  to  him  forever; 
and  although  he  had  loved  her  with  all  the  ardour  he  could 
spare  from  his  higher  purposes,  he  must  make  up  his  mind 
to  do  without  her,  and  perhaps  it  was  all  the  better  for  him. 
If  he  had  married  her,  no  doubt  he  could  soon  have  taught 
her  her  proper  place;  but  no  one  could  tell  how  she  might 
fly  out,  through  her  self-will  and  long  indulgence.  He  would 
marry  a  French  woman;  that  would  be  the  best;  perhaps 
one  connected  with  the  Empress  Josephine.  As  soon  as  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  this,  his  conscience  ceased  to  trou- 
ble him. 

From  the  crest  of  the  hill  at  the  eastern  gate  many  a 
bend  of  shore  was  clear,  and  many  a  league  of  summer  sea 
lay  wavering  in  the  moonlight.  Along  the  beach  red  torches 
flared,  as  men  of  the  Coast-Defence  pushed  forth,  and  yellow 
flash  of  cannon  inland  signalled  for  the  Volunteers,  while 
the  lights  gleamed  (like  windows  opened  from  the  depth) 
where  sloop  and  gun-boat,  frigate  and  ship  of  the  line,  were 
ci'Dwding  sail  to  rescue  England.  For  the  semaphore,  and 
when  day  was  out  the  beacon-lights,  had  glowed  along  the 
backbone  of  the  English  hills,  and  England  called  every 
Englishman  to  show  what  he  was  made  of. 

"That  will  do.  Enough  of  that,  John  Bull!"'  Defying 
his  native  land,  Carne  shook  his  fist  in  the  native  manner. 
"Stupid  old  savage,  I  shall  live  to  make  you  howl.  This 
country  has  become  too  hot  to  hold  me,  and  I'll  make  it 
hotter  before  I  have  done.  Here,  Orso  and  Leo,  good  dogs, 
good  dogs!  You  could  kill  a  hundred  British  bull-dogs. 
Mount  guard  for  an  hour,  till  I  call  you  down  the  hill. 
You  can  pull  down  a  score  of  Volunteers  apiece,  if  they 
dare  to  come  after  me.  I  have  an  hour  to  spare,  and  I 
know  how  to  employ  it.  Jerry,  old  Jerry  Bowles,  stir  your 
crooked  shanks.  "What  are  you  rubbing  your  blear  eyes 
at?^' 

The  huge  boar-hounds,  who  obeyed  no  voice  but  his,  took 
post  upon  the  rugged  road  (which  had  never  been  repaired 
since  the  Games  were  a  power  in  the  land),  and  sat  side  by 
side  beneath  the  crumbling  arch,  with  their  long  fangs  glis- 
tening and  red  eyes  rolling  in  the  silver  moonlight,  while 
their  deep  chests  panted  for  the  chance  of  good  fresh  human 
victuals.  Then  Carne  gave  his  horse  to  ancient  Jerry,  say- 
ing, "  Feed  him,  and  take  him  with  his  saddle  on  to  the  old 
yew-tree  in  ht+lf  an  hour.    Wait  there  for  Captain  Charron. 
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I  and  for  me.  You  are  not  to  go  away  till  I  come  to  you. 
Who  is  ill  the  old  i^lace  now  ?  Think  well  before  you  an- 
swer me." 

"No  one  now  in  the  place  but  her" — the  old  man  lifted 
his  elbow,  as  a  coachman  does  in  passing — "and  him  down 
in  the  yellow  jug.  All  the  French  sailors  are  at  sea.  Only 
she  won't  go  away ;  and  she  moaneth  worse  than  all  the  owls 
and  ghosts.  Ah,  your  honour  should  never  'a  done  that — 
respectable  folk  to  Springhaven  too !" 

"It  was  a  slight  error  of  judgment,  Jerry.  What  a 
mealy  lot  these  English  are,  to  make  such  a  fuss  about  a 
trifle !  But  I  am  too  soft-hearted  to  blow  her  up.  Tell  her 
to  meet  me  in  half  an  hour  by  the  broken  dial,  and  to  bring 
the  brat,  and  all  her  affairs  in  a  bundle  such  as  she  can  carry, 
or  kick  down  the  hill  before  her.  In  half  an  hour,  do  you 
understand  ?  And  if  you  care  for  your  stiff  old  bones,  get 
out  of  the  way  by  that  time." 

In  that  half-hour  Came  gathered  in  small  compass,  and 
strapped  up  in  a  little  "  mail" — as  such  light  baggage  then 
was  called — all  his  important  documents,  despatches,  letters, 
and  papers  of  every  kind,  and  the  cash  he  was  intrusted 
w^ith,  which  lie  used  to  think  safer  at  Springhaven.  Then 
he  took  from  a  desk  Avhicli  w^as  fixed  to  the  wall  a  locket 
bright  with  diamonds,  and  kissed  it,  and  fastened  it  beneath 
his  neck-cloth.  The  wisp  of  hair  inside  it  came  not  from 
any  young  or  lovely  head,  but  from  the  resolute  brow  of 
his  mother,  the  woman  who  hated  England.  He  should 
have  put  something  better  to  his  mouth;  for  instance,  a 
good  beef  sandwich.  But  one  great  token  of  his  perversion 
was  that  he  never  did  feed  well — a  sure  proof  of  the  un- 
righteous man,  as  suggested  by  the  holy  Psalmist,  and  more 
distinctly  put  by  Livy  in  the  character  he  gives  Hannibal. 

Regarding  as  a  light  thing  his  poor  unfurnished  stomach, 
Carne  mounted  the  broken  staircase,  in  a  stj'le  which  might 
else  have  been  difficult.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  have 
one  last  look  at  the  broad  lands  of  his  ancestors,  from  the 
last  that  ever  should  be  seen  of  the  walls  they  had  reared 
and  ruined.  He  stood  upon  the  highest  vantage-point  that 
he  could  attain  with  safety,  where  a  shaggy  gnarl  of  the  all- 
pervading  ivy  served  as  a  friendly  stay.  To  the  right  and 
left  and  far  behind  him  all  had  once  been  their  domain — 
every  tree,  and  meadow,  and  rock  that  faced  the  moon,  had 
belonged  to  his  ancestors.  "  Is  it  a  wonder  that  I  am  fierce?" 
he  cried,  with  unwonted  self -inspection ;  ' '  who,  that  has  beeu 
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robbed  as  I  have,  would  not  try  to  rob  in  turn  ?  The  only- 
thing  amazing  is  my  patience  and  my  justice.  But  I  will 
come  back  yet,  and  have  my  revenge." 

Descending  to  his  hyena  den — as  Charron  always  called 
it — he  caught  up  his  packet,  and  took  a  lantern,  and  a  coil  of 
tow  which  had  been  prepared,  and  strode  forth  for  the  last 
time  into  the  sloping  court  behind  the  walls.  Passing  tow- 
ards the  eastern  vaults,  he  saw  the  form  of  some  one  by  the 
broken  dial,  above  the  hedge  of  brambles,  which  had  once 
been  of  roses  and  sweetbriar.  "Oh,  that  woman!  I  had 
forgotten  that  affair  !"  he  muttered,  with  annoyance,  as  he 
pushed  through  the  thorns  to  meet  her. 

Polly  Cheeseman,  the  former  belle  of  Springhaven,  was 
leaning  against  the  wrecked  dial,  with  a  child  in  her  arms 
md  a  bundle  at  her  feet.  Her  pride  and  gaiety  had  left  her 
Qow,  and  she  looked  very  wan  through  frequent  weeping, 
md  very  thin  from  nursing.  Her  beauty  (like  her  fi'iends) 
bad  proved  unfaithful  under  shame  and  sorrow,  and  little 
>f  it  now  remained  except  the  long  brown  tresses  and  the 
large  blue  eyes.  Those  eyes  she  fixed  upon  Carne  with  more 
Df  terror  than  of  love  in  them ;  although  the  fear  was  such 
IS  turns  with  a  very  little  kindness  to  adoring  love. 

Carne  left  her  to  begin,  for  he  really  was  not  without 
shame  in  this  matter;  and  Polly  was  far  better  suited  than 
Dolly  for  a  scornful  and  arrogant  will  like  his.  Deeply 
iespising  all  the  female  race — as  the  Greek  tragedian  calls 
;hem — save  only  the  one  who  had  given  him  to  the  world, 
le  might  have  been  a  God  to  Polly  if  he  had  but  behaved  as 
I  man  to  her.  She  looked  at  him  now  with  an  imploring 
jaze,  from  the  gentleness  of  her  ill-used  heart. 

Their  child,  a  fine  boy  about  ten  months  old,  broke  the  si- 
ence  by  saying  "booh,  booh,"  very  well,  and  holding  out 
ittle  hands  to  his  father,  who  had  often  been  scornfully 
dnd  to  him. 

"Oh,  Caryl,  Caryl,  you  will  never  forsake  him !"  cried  the 
roung  mother,  holding  him  up  with  rapture,  and  supporting 
lis  fat  arms  in  that  position ;  "  he  is  the  very  image  of  you, 
i,nd  he  seems  to  know  it.  Baby,  say  'Da-da.'  There,  he  has 
)ut  his  mouth  up,  and  his  memory  is  so  wonderful!  Oh, 
Jaryl,  what  do  you  think  of  that— and  the  first  time  of  try- 
Qg  it  by  moonlight  ?" 

'There  is  no  time  for  this  nonsense,  Polly.  He  is  a  won- 
.erful  baby,  I  dare  say;  and  so  is  every  baby,  till  he  gets  too 
Id.     You  must  obey  orders,  and  be  off  with  him." 
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Oh,  no!  You  arc  come  to  take  us  with  you.  There,  I 
have  covered  liis  face  up,  that  he  may  not  suppose  you  hjok 
cross  at  me.  Oli,  Caryl,  you  wouUl  never  leave  him  behind, 
even  if  you  could  do  that  to  me.  We  are  not  grand  people, 
and  you  can  put  us  anywhere,  and  now  I  am  nearly  as  well 
as  ever.  I  have  put  up  all  his  little  things;  it  does  not  mat 
ter  about  my  own.  I  was  never  brought  up  to  be  idle,  and 
I  can  earn  my  own  living  anywhere;  and  it  might  be  a  real 
comfort  for  you,  with  the  great  people  going  against  you,  to 
have  somebody,  not  very  grand,  of  course,  but  as  true  to  you 
as  yourself,  and  belonging  altogether  to  j^ou.  I  know  many 
people  who  would  give  their  eyes  for  such  a  baby." 

"There  is  no  time  for  this,"  Came  answered,  sternly; 
*'my  arrangements  are  made,  and  I  cannot  take  you. 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  you,  but  argument  is  useless," 

"Yes,  I  know  that,  Caryl;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  never 
would  attempt  to  argue  v/ith  you.  You  should  have  every 
thing  your  own  way,  and  I  could  attend  to  so  many  things 
that  no  man  ever  does  properly.  I  will  be  a  slave  to  you, 
and  this  little  darling  love  you,  and  then  you  will  feel  thai 
you  have  two  to  love  you,  wherever  you  go,  and  whatevei 
you  do.  And  if  I  spoke  crossly  when  first  I  found  out  thai 
—that  I  went  away  for  nothing  with  you,  you  must  have 
forgiven  me  by  this  time,  and  I  never  will  remind  you  agair 
of  it;  if  I  do,  send  me  back  to  the  place  I  belong  to.  I  be 
long  to  you  now,  Carj^l,  and  so  does  he;  and  when  we  ar( 
away  from  the  people  who  know  me,  I  shall  be  pleasant  anc 
cheerful  again.  I  was  only  two  -  and  -  twenty  the  day  th( 
boats  came  home  last  week,  and  they  used  to  say  the  youn| 
men  jumped  into  the  water  as  soon  as  they  caught  sight  o 
me.  Try  to  be  kind  to  me,  and  I  shall  be  so  happy  that  '. 
shall  look  almost  as  I  used  to  do,  when  you  said  that  th« 
great  ladies  might  be  grander,  but  none  of  them  fit  to  lool 
into  my  looking-glass.  Dear  Caryl,  I  am  ready;  I  don' 
care  where  it  is,  or  what  I  may  have  to  put  up  with,  so  lon^ 
as  you  will  make  room  for  your  Polly,  and  yoUr  baby." 

"I  am  not  at  all  a  hard  man,"  said  Carne,  retreating  a 
the  impulsive  Polly  offered  him  the  baby,  "but  once  for  all 
no  more  of  this.  I  have  quite  forgiven  any  strong  expres 
sions  you  may  have  made  use  of  when  your  head  was  light 
and  if  all  goes  well,  I  shall  provide  for  you  and  the  child 
according  to  your  rank  in  life.  But  now  you  must  rui 
down  the  hill,  if  you  wish  to  save  your  life  and  his." 

"I  have  run  down  the  hill  already.     I  care  not  a  pin  fo 
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my  own  life;  and  hard  as  you  are  jou.  would  never  liave 
the  heart  to  destroy  your  own  little  Caryl.  He  may  be 
called  Caryl — you  will  not  deny  him  that,  although  he  has 
Qo  rig-ht  to  be  called  Came.  Oh,  Caryl,  Carj'l,  you  can  be 
50  good,  when  you  think  there  is  something  to  gain  by  it. 
Only  be  good  to  us  now,  and  God  will  bless  j^ou  for  it,  dar- 
ling. I  have  given  up  all  the  world  for  you,  and  you  cannot 
liave  the  heart  to  cast  me  off." 

"What  a  fool  the  woman  is!  Have  you  ever  known  me 
change  my  mind?  If  you  scorn  your  own  life,  through 
j^-our  own  folly,  you  must  care  for  the  brat's.  If  you  stop 
iiere  ten  minutes,  you  will  both  be  blown  to  pieces." 

"Through  my  own  folly!  Oh,  God  in  heaven,  that  you 
should  speak  so  of  my  love  for  you !  Squire  Carne,  you  are 
ihe  worst  man  that  ever  lived ;  and  it  serves  me  right  for 
trusting  you.  But  where  am  I  to  go  ?  Who  will  take  me 
md  support  me,  and  my  poor  abandoned  child  ?" 

''Your  parents,  of  course,  are  your  natural  supporters. 
STou  are  hurting  your  child  by  this  low  abuse  of  me.  Now 
put  aside  excitement,  and  run  home,  like  a  sensible  woman, 
before  your  good  father  goes  to  bed." 

She  had  watched  his  face  all  the  time,  as  if  she  could 
scarcely  believe  that  he  was  in  earnest,  but  he  proved  it  by 
leaving  her  with  a  wave  of  his  hat,  and  hastening  back  to  his 
iantern.  Then  taking  up  that,  and  the  coil  of  tow,  but  leav- 
ing his  package  against  the  wall,  he  disappeared  in  the  nar- 
row passage  leading  to  the  powder  vaults.  Polly  stood  still 
3y  the  broken  dial,  with  her  eyes  upon  the  moon,  and  her 
irms  around  the  baby,  and  a  pang  in  her  heart  which  pre- 
sented her  from  speaking,  or  moving,  or  even  knowing 
•vhere  she  was. 

Then  Carne,  stepping  warily,  unlocked  the  heavy  oak 
loor  at  the  entrance  of  the  cellarage,  held  down  his  lan- 
eru,  and  fixed  with  a  wedge  the  top  step  of  the  ladder, 
vhich  had  been  made  to  revolve  with  a  pin  and  collar  at 
•ither  end,  as  before  described.  After  trying  the  step  with 
lis  hand,  to  be  sure  that  it  was  now  wedged  safely,  he  flung 
is  coil  into  the  vault  and  followed.  Some  recollection 
aade  him  smile  as  he  was  going  down  the  steps:  it  was  that 
f  a  stout  man  lying  at  the  bottom,  shaken  in  every  bone, 
'et  sound  as  a  grape  ensconced  in  jelly.  As  he  touched  the 
ottom  he  heard  a  little  noise  as  of  some  small  substance 
illing,  but  seeing  a  piece  of  old  mortar  dislodged,  he  did  not 
am  round  to  examine  the  place.     If  he  had  done  so  he 
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would  have  found  behind  the  ladder  the  wedge  he  had  just 
inserted  to  secure  the  level  of  the  "Inspector's  step." 

Unwinding  his  coil  of  tow,  which  had  been  steeped  in 
saltpetre  to  make  a  long  fuse,  with  a  toss  of  his  long  legs  he 
crossed  the  barricade  of  solid  oak  rails  about  six  feet  high 
securely  fastened  across  the  vault,  for  the  enclosure  of  the 
dangerous  storage.  Inside  it  was  a  passage,  between  chests 
of  arms,  dismounted  cannon,  and  cases  from  every  depart 
nient  of  supply,  to  the  explosive  part  of  the  magazine,  the 
devourer  of  the  human  race,  the  pulp  of  the  marrow  of  the 
Furies — gunpowder. 

Of  this  there  was  now  collected  here,  and  stored  in  tiers 
that  reached  the  roof,  enough  to  blow  up  half  the  people  of 
England,  or  lay  them  all  low  with  a  bullet  before  it;  yet  not 
enough,  not  a  millionth  part  enough,  to  move  for  the  breadth 
of  a  hair  the  barrier  betwixt  right  and  wrong,  which  a  very 
few  barrels  are  enough  to  do  with  a  man  who  has  sapped  the 
foundations.  Treading  softly  for  fear  of  a  spark  from  his 
boots,  and  guarding  the  lantern  well,  Carne  approached  one 
of  the  casks  in  the  lower  tier,  and  lifted  the  tarpaulin.  Then 
he  slipped  the  wooden  slide  in  the  groove,  and  allowed  some 
five  or  six  pounds  to  run  out  upon  the  floor,  from  which  the 
cask  was  raised  by  timber  baulks.  Leaving  the  slide  partly 
open,  he  spread  one  end  of  his  coil  like  a  broad  lamp-wick  in 
the  pile  of  powder  which  had  run  out,  and  put  a  brick  uj)on 
the  tow  to  keep  it  from  shifting.  Then  he  paid  out  the  rest 
of  the  coil  on  the  floor  like  a  snake  some  thirty  feet  long, 
with  the  tail  about  a  yard  inside  the  barricade.  With  a  very 
steady  hand  he  took  the  candle  from  inside  the  horn,  and 
kindled  that  tail  of  the  fuse;  and  then,  replacing  his  light, 
he  recrossed  the  open  timber-work,  and  swiftly  remounted 
the  ladder  of  escape.  "Twenty  minutes'  or  half  an  hour's 
grace,"  he  thought,  "and  long  before  that  I  shall  be  at  the 
yew-tree." 

But,  as  he  planted  his  right  foot  sharply  npon  the  top 
step  of  the  ladder,  that  step  swung  back,  and  cast  him  heavi- 
ly backwards  to  the  bottom.  The  wedge  had  dropped  out. 
and  the  step  revolved  like  the  treadle  of  a  fox-trap. 

For  a  minute  or  two  he  lay  stunned  and  senseless,  with 
the  lantern  before  him  on  its  side,  and  the  candle  burning  s 
hole  in  the  bubbly  horn.  Slowly  recovering  his  wits,  h< 
strove  to  rise,  as  the  deadly  peril  was  borne  in  upon  him. 
But  instead  of  rising,  he  fell  back  again  with  a  cui'se,  anc 
then  a  long-drawn  groan ;  for  pain  (like  the  thrills  of  a  mar 
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on  the  rack)  had  got  hold  of  him  and  meant  to  keep  him. 
His  right  arm  was  snapped  at  the  elbow,  and  his  left  leg 
just  above  the  knee,  and  the  jar  of  his  spine  made  him  feel 
as  if  his  core  had  been  split  out  of  him.  He  had  no  fat, 
like  Shargeloes,  to  protect  him,  and  no  sheath  of  hair  like 
Twemlow's. 

Writhing  with  anguish,  he  heard  a  sound  which  did  not 
improve  his  condition.  It  was  the  spluttering  of  the  fuse, 
eating  its  merry  way  towards  the  five  hundred  casks  of  gun- 
powder. In  the  fury  of  peril  he  contrived  to  rise,  and  stood 
on  his  right  foot  with  the  other  hanging  limp,  while  he 
stayed  himself  with  his  left  hand  upon  the  ladder.  Even  if 
he  could  crawl  up  this,  it  would  benefit  him  nothing.  Be- 
fore he  could  drag  himself  ten  yards,  the  explosion  would 
overtake  him.  His  only  chance  was  to  quench  the  fuse,  or 
draw  it  away  from  the  priming.  With  a  hobble  of  agony 
he  reached  the  barricade,  and  strove  to  lift  his  crippled 
frame  ov^er  it.  It  was  hopeless ;  the  powder  of  his  back  was 
gone,  and  his  limbs  were  unable  to  obey  his  brain.  Then 
he  tried  to  crawl  through  at  the  bottom,  but  the  opening  of 
the  rails  would  not  admit  his  body,  and  the  train  of  ductile 
fire  had  left  only  ash  for  him  to  grasp  at. 

Quivering  with  terror,  and  mad  with  pain,  he  returned  to 
the  foot  of  the  steps,  and  clung  till  a  gasp  of  breath  came 
back.  Then  he  shouted,  with  all  his  remaining  power,  "Pol- 
ly!  oh,  Polly!  my  own  Polly!" 

Polly  had  been  standing,  like  a  statue  of  despair,  beside 
the  broken  dial.  To  her  it  mattered  little  whether  earth 
should  open  and  swallow  her,  or  fire  cast  her  up  to  heaven. 
But  his  shout  aroused  her  from  this  trance,  and  her  heart 
leaped  up  with  the  fond  belief  that  he  had  relented,  and  was 
calling  her  and  the  child  to  share  his  fortunes.  There  she 
stood  in  the  archway  and  looked  down,  and  the  terror  of 
the  scene  overwhelmed  her.  Through  a  broken  arch  be- 
yond the  barricade  pale  moonbeams  crossed  the  darkness, 
like  the  bars  of  some  soft  melody;  in  the  middle  the  serpent 
coil  was  hissing  with  the  deadly  nitre  ;  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  was  her  false  lover — husband  he  had  called  himself — 
with  his  hat  ofi',  and  his  white  face  turned  in  the  last  sup- 
plication towards  her,  as  hers  had  been  turned  towards  him 
just  now.     Should  a  woman  be  as  pitiless  as  a  man  ? 

"Come  down,  for  God's  sake,  and  climb  that  cursed  wood, 
and  pull  back  the  fuse,  pull  it  back  from  the  powder.  Oh, 
Polly!  and  thea  we  will  go  away  together." 
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"It  is  too  late.  I  win  not  risk  my  baby.  You  have 
made  me  so  weak  that  I  could  never  climb  that  fence.  You 
are  blowing  up  the  castle  which  you  promised  to  my  baby; 
but  you  shall  not  blow  up  him.  You  told  me  to  run  away, 
and  run  I  must.  Good-bye;  I  am  going  to  my  natural  sup- 
porters." 

Carne  heard  her  steps  as  she  fled,  and  he  fancied  that  he 
iieard  therewith  a  mocking  laugh,  but  it  was  a  sob,  a  hys- 
terical sob.  She  w^ould  have  helped  him,  if  she  dared;  but 
her  wits  were  gone  in  panic.  She  knew  not  of  his  shattered 
limbs  and  horrible  plight;  and  it  flashed  across  her  that  this 
was  another  trick  of  his — to  destroy  her  and  the  baby,  while 
he  fled.     She  had  proved  that  all  his  vows  were  lies. 

Then  Carne  made  his  mind  up  to  die  like  a  man,  for  he 
saw  that  escape  was  impossible.  Limping  back  to  the  fatal 
barrier,  he  raised  himself  to  his  full  height,  and  stood  proud 
ly  to  see,  as  he  put  it,  the  last  of  himself.  Not  a  quiver  of 
his  haughty  features  showed  the  bodily  pain  that  racked 
him,  nor  a  flinch  of  his  deep  eyes  confessed  the  tumult  mov 
ing  in  his  mind  and  soul.  He  pulled  out  his  watch  and  laid 
it  on  the  top  rail  of  the  old  oak  fence :  there  w^as  not  enough 
light  to  read  the  time,  but  he  could  count  the  ticks  he  had 
to  live.  Suddenly  hope  flashed  through  his  heart,  like  the 
crack  of  a  gun,  like  a  lightning  fork — a  big  rat  was  biting 
an  elbow  of  the  yarn  where  some  tallow  had  fallen  upon  it 
Would  he  cut  it,  would  he  drag  it  away  to  his  hole  ?  would 
he  pull  it  a  little  from  its  fatal  end?  He  was  strong  enough 
to  do  it,  if  he  only  understood.  The  fizz  of  saltpetre  dis- 
turbed the  rat,  and  he  hoisted  his  tail  and  skipped  back  to 
his  home. 

The  last  thoughts  of  this  unhappy  man  went  back  upon 
his  early  days;  and  things,  which  he  had  passed  without 
thinking  of,  stood  before  him  like  his  tombstone.  None  oi 
his  recent  crimes  came  now  to  his  memory  to  disturb  it- 
there  was  time  enough  after  the  body  for  them — but  trifles 
which  had  first  depraved  the  mind,  and  slips  whose  repeti 
tion  had  made  slippery  the  soul,  like  the  alphabet  of  death, 
grew  plain  to  him.     Then  he  thought  of  his  mother,  and 

crossed  himself,  and  said  a  little  prayer  to  the  Virgin. 

****** 

Charron  was  waiting  by  the  old  yew-tree,  and  Jerry  sal 
trembling,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  castle,  while  the  black 
horse,  roped  to  a  branch,  w^as  mourning  the  scarcity  of  oats 
and  the  abundance  of  gnats. 
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"Pest  and  the  devil,  but  the  coast  is  all  alive'/'  cried  tho 
Frenchman,  soothing  anxiety  with  solid  and  liquid  com- 
forts. "  Something  has  gone  wrong  behind  the  tail  of  eve- 
rything. And  there  goes  that  big  Stoobar,  blazing  with  his 
sordid  battery !  Arouse  thee,  old  Cheray !  The  time  too  late 
is  over.  Those  lights  thrice  accursed  will  display  our  little 
boat,  and  John  Bull  is  rushing  with  a  thousand  sails.  The 
Commander  is  mad.  They  will  have  him,  and  us  too.  Shall 
I  dance  by  a  rope  ?  It  is  the  only  dancing  x)i'obable  for  me 
in  England." 

"I  have  never  expected  any  good  to  come,"  the  old  man 
answered,  without  moving.  "The  curse  of  the  house  is  upon 
the  young  Squire.  I  saw  it  in  his  eyes  this  morning,  the 
same  as  I  saw  in  his  father's  eyes,  when  the  sun  was  going 
down  the  very  night  he  died.  I  shall  never  see  him  more, 
sir,  nor  you  either,  nor  any  other  man  that  bides  to  the  right 
side  of  his  coffin." 

"Bah!  what  a  set  you  are  of  funerals,  you  Englishmen! 
But  if  I  thought  he  was  in  risk,  I  would  stay  to  see  the  end 
of  it." 

"  Here  comes  the  end  of  it !"  the  old  man  cried,  leaping  up 
and  catching  at  a  rugged  cord  of  trunk,  with  his  other  hand 
pointing  up  the  hill.  From  the  base  of  the  castle  a  broad 
blaze  rushed,  showing  window  and  battlement,  arch  and 
tower,  as  in  a  flicker  of  the  Northern  lights.  Then  up  went 
all  the  length  of  fabric,  as  a  wanton  child  tosses  his  Noah's 
ark.  Keep  and  buttress,  tower  and  arch,  mullioned  window 
and  battlement,  in  a  fiery  furnace  leaped  on  high,  like  the 
outburst  of  a  volcano.  Then,  with  a  roar  that  rocked  the 
earth,  they  broke  into  a  storm  of  ruin,  sweeping  the  heavens 
with  a  flood  of  fire,  and  spreading  the  sea  with  a  mantle 
of  blood.  Following  slowly  in  stately  spires,  and  calmly 
swallowing  everj'thing,  a  fountain  of  dun  smoke  arose,  and 
solemn  silence  filled  the  night. 

"All  over  now,  thank  the  angels  and  the  saints  !  My 
faith,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  to  join  them,"  cried  Charron, 
who  had  fallen,  or  been  felled  by  the  concussion,  "Cheray, 
art  thou  still  alive  ?  The  smoke  is  in  my  neck.  I  cannot 
liberate  my  words,  but  the  lumps  must  be  all  come  down  by 
this  time,  without  adding  to  the  weight  of  our  poor  brains. 
Something  fell  in  this  old  tree,  a  long  way  up,  as  high  as 
|where  the  crows  build.  It  was  like  a  long  body,  with  one 
leg  and  one  arm.  I  hope  it  was  not  the  Commander;  but 
one  thing  is  certain — he  is  gone  to  heaven.     Let  us  pray 
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that  he  may  stop  there,  if  St.  Peter  admits  a  man  who  waar 
selling?  the  keys  of  his  country  to  the  enemy.  But  we  must 
do  duty  to  ourselves,  my  Cheray.  Let  us  hasten  to  the  sea, 
and  give  the  signal  for  the  boat.  La  Torche  will  be  a  weak 
liglit  after  this." 

"I  will  not  go.  I  will  abide  my  time."  The  old  man 
staggered  to  a  broken  column  of  the  ancient  gateway  which 
had  fallen  near  them,  and  flung  his  arms  around  it.  "I 
remember  this  since  I  first  could  toddle.  The  ways  of  the 
Lord  are  wonderful." 

"Come  away,  you  old  fool,"  cried  the  Frenchman;  "I 
hear  the  tramp  of  soldiers  in  the  valley.  If  they  catch  you 
here,  it  will  be  drum-head  work,  and  you  will  swing  before 
morning  in  the  ruins." 

"  I  am  very  old.  My  time  is  short.  I  would  liefer  hang 
from  an  English  beam  than  deal  any  more  with  your  out- 
landish lot." 

"Farewell  to  thee,  then!  Thou  art  a  faithful  clod.  Here 
are  five  guineas  for  thee,  of  English  stamp.  I  doubt  if  nar 
poleons  shall  ever  be  coined  in  England." 

He  was  off  while  he  might — a  gallant  Frenchman,  and  an 
honest  enemy;  such  as  our  country  has  respected  always, 
and  often  endeavoured  to  turn  into  fast  friends.  But  the 
old  man  stood  and  watched  the  long  gap,  where  for  centm 
ries  the  castle  of  the  Games  had  towered.  And  his  sturdy 
faith  was  rewarded. 

"I  am  starving " — these  words  came  feebly  from  a  gaunt, 
ragged  figure  that  approached  him.  ' '  For  three  days  my 
food  has  been  forgotten  ;  and,  bad  as  it  was,  I  missed  it. 
There  came  a  great  rumble,  and  my  walls  fell  down.  An- 
cient Jerry,  I  can  go  no  farther.  I  am  empty  as  a  shant 
bone  when  the  marrow-toast  is  serving.  Your  duty  was  tc 
feed  me,  with  inferior  stuff  at  any  rate." 

"No,  sir,  no;"  the  old  servitor  was  roused  by  the  charge 
of  neglected  duty.  "Sir  Parsley,  it  was  no  fault  of  mint 
whatever.  Squire  undertook  to  see  to  all  of  it  himself. 
Don't  blame  me,  sir;  don't  blame  me." 

' '  Never  mind  the  blame,  but  make  it  good, "  Mr.  Shargeloes 
answered,  meagrely,  for  he  felt  as  if  he  could  never  be  fal 
ao-ain.  "  What  do  I  see  there  ?  It  is  like  a  crust  of  bread. 
but  I  am  too  weak  to  stoop  for  it." 

"Come  inside  the  tree,  sir."  The  old  man  led  him,  as  a 
grandsire  leads  a  famished  child.  "  What  a  shame  to  starve 
you,  and  you  so  hearty !     But  the  Squire  clean  forgotten  it, 
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I  doubt,  with  his  foreign  tricks  coming  to  this  great  blow-up. 
Here,  sir,  here ;  please  to  sit  down  a  moment,  while  I  light  a 
candle.  They  French  chaps  are  so  wasteful  always,  and  al- 
ways grumbling  at  good  English  victual.  Here's  enough  to 
feed  a  family  Captain  Charron  has  throwed  by — bread,  and 
good  mutton,  and  pretty  near  half  a  ham,  and  a  bottle  or  so 
of  thin,  nasty,  foreign  wine.  Eat  away,  Sir  Parsley;  why,  it 
does  me  good  to  see  you.  You  feeds  something  like  an  Eng- 
lishman. But  you  know,  sir,  it  were  all  your  own  fault  at 
bottom,  for  coming  among  them  foreigners  a-meddling." 

"You  are  a  fine  fellow.  You  shall  be  my  head  butler," 
Percival  Shargeloes  replied,  while  he  made  such  a  meal  as 
he  never  made  before,  and  never  should  make  again,  even 
when  he  came  to  be  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

WRATH    AND     SORROW. 


The  two  most  conspicuous  men  of  the  age  were  saddened 
and  cast  down  just  now — one  by  the  natural  kindly  sorrow 
into  which  all  men  live  for  others,  till  others  live  into  it  for 
them  ;  and  one  by  the  petulant  turns  of  fortune,  twisting 
and  breaking  his  best-woven  web.  Lord  Nelson  arrived  at 
Springhaven  on  Monday,  to  show  his  affection  for  his  dear 
old  friend ;  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  at  the  same  time , was 
pacing  the  opposite  cliffs  in  grief  and  dudgeon. 

He  had  taken  his  post  on  some  high  white  land,  about  a 
league  southward  of  Boulogne,  and  with  strong  field-glasses, 
which  he  pettishly  exchanged  in  doubt  of  their  power  and 
truth,  he  was  scanning  all  the  roadways  of  the  shore  and  the 
trackless  breadths  of  sea.  His  quick  brain  was  burning  for 
despatches  overland — whether  from  the  coast  road  past  Sta- 
ples, or  farthei*  inland  by  the  great  route  from  Paris,  or  away 
to  the  southeast  by  special  courier  from  the  Austrian  frontier 
— as  well  as  for  signals  out  at  sea,  and  the  movements  of  the 
British  ships,  to  show  that  his  own  were  coming.  He  had 
treated  with  disdain  the  suggestions  of  his  faithful  Admiral 
Decres,  who  had  feared  to  put  the  truth  too  plainly,  that  the 
fleet  ordered  up  from  the  west  had  failed,  and  with  it  the 
Master  s  mighty  scheme.  Having  yet  to  learn  the  lesson 
that  his  best  plans  might  be  foiled,  he  was  furious  when 
doubt  was  cast  upon  this  pet  design.     Like  a  giant  of  a  spi- 
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dcr  at  tlic  nucleus  of  his  web,  lie  watched  the  broad  fan  of 
radiant  threads,  and  the  hovering  of  filmy  woof,  but  without 
the  mild  i^hilosophy  of  that  spider,  who  is  versed  in  the  very 
sad  capriciousness  of  flies. 

Just  within  hearing  (and  fain  to  be  farther,  in  his  present 
state  of  mind)  were  several  young  officers  of  the  staff,  mak- 
ing little  mouths  at  one  another,  for  want  of  better  pastime, 
but  looking  as  grave,  when  the  mighty  man  glanced  round, 
as  schoolboys  do  under  the  master's  eye.  "Send  Admiral 
Decres  to  me,"  the  Emperor  shouted,  as  he  laid  down  his 
telescope  and  returned  to  his  petulant  to-and-fro. 

In  a  few  minutes  Admiral  Decres  arrived,  and  after  a  sa- 
lute which  was  not  acknowledged,  walked  in  silence  at  his 
master's  side.  The  great  man,  talking  to  himself  aloud,  and 
reviling  almost  every  one  except  himself,  took  no  more  no- 
tice of  his  comrade  for  some  minutes  than  if  he  had  been  a 
poodle  keeping  pace  with  him.  Then  he  turned  upon  him 
fiercely,  with  one  hand  thrown  out,  as  if  he  would  have  liked 
to  strike  him. 

"What  then  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?"  He  spoke  too 
fast  for  the  other  to  catch  all  his  words.  ' '  You  have  lost  me 
three  days  of  it.  How  much  longer  will  you  conceal  your 
knowledge  ?  Game's  scheme  has  failed,  through  treachery 
— probably  his  own.  I  never  liked  the  man.  He  wanted 
to  be  the  master  of  me — of  me !  I  can  do  without  him ;  it  is 
all  the  better,  if  my  fleet  will  come.  I  have  three  fleets,  be- 
sides these.  Any  one  of  them  would  do.  They  would  do, 
if  even  half  their  crews  were  dead,  so  long  as  they  disturbed 
the  enemy.  You  know  where  Villeneuve  is,  but  you  will 
not  tell  me." 

"I  told  your  Majesty  what  I  thought,"  M.  Decres  replied, 
with  dignity,  "but  it  did  not  please  you  to  listen  to  me. 
Shall  I  now  tell  your  Majesty  what  I  know  ?" 

"Ha!  You  have  dared  to  have  secret  despatches!  You 
know  more  of  the  movements  of  my  fleets  than  I  do!  You 
have  been  screening  him  all  along.  Which  of  you  is  the 
worse  traitor?" 

"  Your  Majesty  will  regret  these  words.  Villeneuve  and 
myself  are  devoted  to  you.  I  have  not  heard  from  him. 
I  have  received  no  despatches.  But  in  a  private  letter  just 
received,  which  is  here  at  your  Majesty's  service,  I  find  these 
w^ords,  which  your  Majesty  can  see.  '  From  my  brother  on 
the  Spanish  coast  I  have  just  heard.  Admiral  Villeneuve 
has  sailed  for  Cadiz,  believing  Nelson  to  be  in  chase  of  him. 
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My  brother  saw  the  whole  fleet  crowding  sail  southward. 
No  doubt  it  is  the  best  thing  they  could  do.  If  they  came 
across  Nelson,  they  would  be  knocked  to  pieces.'  Your  Maj- 
esty, that  is  an  opinion  only;  but  it  seems  to  be  shared  by 
M.  Villeneuve." 

Napoleon's  wrath  was  never  speechless— except  upon  one 
great  occasion  —  and  its  outburst  put  every  other  in  the 
wrong,  even  while  he  knew  that  he  was  in  the  right.  Re- 
garding Decres  with  a  glare  of  fury,  such  as  no  other  eyes 
could  pour,  or  meet — a  glare  as  of  burnished  steel  fired  from 
a  cannon — he  drove  him  out  of  every  self-defence  or  shelter, 
and  shattered  him  in  the  dust  of  his  own  principles.  It  was 
not  the  difference  of  rank  between  them,  but  the  difference 
in  the  power  of  their  minds,  that  chased  like  a  straw  before 
the  wind  the  very  stable  senses  of  the  man  who  understood 
things.  He  knew  that  he  was  right,  but  the  right  was 
routed,  and  away  with  it  flew  all  capacity  of  reason  in  the 
pitiless  torrent  of  ])assion,  like  a  man  in  a  barrel,  and  the 
barrel  in  Niagara. 

M.  Decres  knew  not  head  from  tail ,  in  the  rush  of  invec- 
tive poured  upon  him;  but  he  took  off  his  hat  in  soft  search 
for  his  head,  and  to  let  in  the  compliments  rained  upon  it. 

"It  is  good,"  replied  the  Emperor,  replying  to  himself,  as 
the  foam  of  his  fury  began  to  pass;  "you  will  understand, 
Decres,  that  I  am  not  angry,  but  only  lament  that  I  have 
such  a  set  of  fools.  You  are  not  the  worst.  I  have  bigger 
fools  than  you.     Alas  that  I  should  confess  it!" 

Admiral  Decres  put  his  hat  upon  his  head,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  it  off,  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  this  compli- 
ment. It  was  the  first  polite  expression  he  had  received  for 
half  an  hour.  And  it  would  have  been  the  last,  if  he  had 
dared  to  answer. 

"  Villeneuve  cannot  help  it  that  he  is  a  fool,"  continued 
Napoleon,  in  a  milder  strain;  "but  he  owes  it  to  his  rank 
that  he  should  not  be  a  coward.  Nelson  is  his  black  beast. 
Nelson  has  reduced  him  to  a  condition  of  wet  pulp.  I  shall 
send  a  braver  man  to  supersede  him.  Are  French  fleets  for- 
ever to  turn  tail  to  an  inferior  force  of  stupid  English  ?  If  I 
were  on  the  seas,  I  would  sweep  Nelson  from  them.  Our 
men  are  far  braver,  when  they  learn  to  spread  their  legs. 
As  soon  as  I  have  finished  with  those  filthy  Germans,  I  will 
take  the  command  of  the  fleets  myself.  It  will  be  a  bad 
day  for  that  bragging  Nelson.  Give  me  pen  and  paper, 
and  send  Daru  to  me.     I  must  conquer  the  Continent  once 
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more,  I  suppose;  and  then  I  will  return  and  deal  with  Eng- 
land." 

In  a  couple  of  hours  he  had  shaped  and  finished  the  plan 
of  a  campaign  the  most  triumphant  that  even  he  ever 
planned  and  accomplished.  Then  his  mind  became  satisfied 
with  good  work,  and  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  for  the  last 
time  rode  through  the  grandest  encampment  the  sun  has 
ever  seen,  distributing  his  calm,  sweet  smile,  as  if  his  nature 

were  too  large  for  tempests, 

****** 

On  the  sacred  white  coast,  which  the  greatest  of  French- 
men sliould  only  approach  as  a  prisoner,  stood  a  man  of  less 
imperious  mould,  and  of  sweet  and  gentle  presence — a  man 
who  was  able  to  command  himself  in  the  keenest  disappoint- 
ment, because  he  combined  a  quick  sense  of  humour  with 
the  power  of  prompt  action,  and  was  able  to  appreciate  his 
own  great  qualities  without  concluding  that  there  were  no 
other.  His  face,  at  all  times  except  those  of  hot  battle,  was 
filled  with  quiet  sadness,  as  if  he  were  sent  into  the  world 
for  some  great  purpose  beyond  his  knoAvledge,  yet  surely 
not  above  his  aim.  Years  of  deep  anxiety  and  ever-urgent 
duty  had  made  him  look  old  before  his  time,  but  in  no  wise 
abated  his  natural  force.  He  knew  that  he  had  duty  before 
him  still,  and  he  felt  that  the  only  discharge  was  death. 

But  now,  in  the  tenderness  of  his  heart,  he  had  forgotten 
all  about  himself,  and  even  for  the  moment  about  his  coun- 
try. Nelson  had  taken  the  last  fond  look  at  the  dear  old 
friend  of  many  changeful  years,  so  true  and  so  pleasant 
throughout  every  change.  Though  one  eye  had  failed  for 
the  work  of  the  brain,  it  still  was  in  sympathy  with  his 
heart;  and  a  tear  shone  upon  either  wrinkled  cheek,  as  the 
uses  of  sadness  outlast  the  brighter  view. 

He  held  Faith  by  the  hand,  or  she  held  by  his,  as  they 
came  forth,  without  knowing  it,  through  Nature's  demand 
for  an  open  space,  when  the  air  is  choked  with  sorrow. 

''My  dear,  you  must  check  it;  you  must  leave  off,"  said 
Nelson,  although  he  was  going  on  himself.  "It  is  useless 
for  me  to  say  a  word  to  you,  because  I  am  almost  as  bad 
myself.  But  still  I  am  older,  and  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  be 
able  to  comfort  you,  if  I  only  knew  the  way." 

"You  do  comfort  me,  more  than  I  can  tell,  although  you 
don't  say  anything.  For  any  one  to  sit  here,  and  be  sorry 
with  me,  makes  it  come  a  little  lighter.  And  when  it  is  a 
man  like  you,  Lord  Nelson,  I  feel  a  sort  of  love  that  makes 
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me  feel  less  bitter.  Mr.  Twemlow  drove  me  wild  with  a 
quantity  of  texts,  and  a  great  amount  of  talk  about  a  better 
land.  How  would  he  like  to  go  to  it  himself,  I  wonder  ? 
There  is  a  great  hole  in  my  heart,  and  nothing  that  any- 
body says  can  fill  it." 

"And  nothing  that  any  one  can  do,  my  dear,"  her  father's 
friend  answered,  softly,  "unless  it  is  your  own  good  self, 
with  the  kindness  of  the  Lord  to  help  you.  One  of  the  best 
things  to  begin  with  is  to  help  somebody  else,  if  you  can,  and 
lead  yourself  away  into  another  j^erson's  troubles.  Is  there 
any  one  here  very  miserable  ?" 

"None  that  I  can  think  of  half  so  miserable  as  I  am. 
There  is  great  excitement,  but  no  misery.  Miss  Twemlow 
lias  recovered  her  Lord  Mayor — the  gentleman  that  wore 
that  extraordinary  coat — oh,. I  forgot,  you  were  not  here 
then.  And  although  he  has  had  a  very  sad  time  of  it,  every 
3ne  says  that  the  total  want  of  diet  will  be  much  better  for 
[lim  than  any  mere  change.  I  am  ashamed  to  be  talking  of 
such  trifles  now;  but  I  respect  that  man,  he  was  so  straight- 
forward. If  my  brother  Frank  had  been  at  all  like  him,  we 
should  never  have  been  as  we  are  this  day." 

"My  dear,  you  must  not  blame  poor  Frank.  He  would 
aot  come  down  to  the  dinner  because  he  hated  warlike 
speeches.  But  he  has  seen  the  error  of  his  ways.  No  more 
treasonable  stuff  for  him.  He  thought  it  was  large,  and 
poetic,  and  all  that,  like  giving  one's  shirt  to  an  impostor. 
A.11  of  us  make  mistakes  sometimes.  I  have  made  a  great 
many  myself,  and  have  always  been  the  foremost  to  perceive 
:hem.  But  your  own  brave  lover — have  you  forgotten  him? 
He  fought  like  a  hero,  I  am  told,  and  nothing  could  save  his 
life  except  that  he  wore  a  new-fashioned  xieriwig." 

"I  would  rather  not  talk  of  him  now,  Lord  Nelson,  al- 
though he  had  no  periwig.  I  am  deeply  thankful  that  he 
escaped;  and  no  doubt  did  his  best,  as  he  was  bound  to  do. 
[  try  to  be  fair  to  everybody,  but  I  cannot  help  blaming 
ivery  one,  when  I  come  to  remember  how  blind  we  have 
3een.  Captain  Stubbard  must  have  been  so  blind,  and  Mrs. 
3tubbard  a  great  deal  worse,  and  worst  of  all  his  own  aunt, 
Mrs.  Twemlow.  Oil,  Lord  Nelson,  if  you  had  only  stopped 
lere,  instead  of  hurrying  away  for  more  glory!  You  saw 
jhe  whole  of  it;  you  predicted  everything;  you  even  warned 
lis  again  in  your  last  letter!  And  yet  you  must  go  away, 
iind  leave  us  to  ourselves;  and  this  is  how  the  whole  of  it 
lias  ended." 
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"My  dear  child,  I  will  not  deny  that  the  eye  of  Nelson 
has  a  special  gift  for  piercing"  the  wiles  of  the  scoundrelly 
foe.  But  I  was  under  orders,  and  must  go.  The  nation  be- 
lieved that  it  could  not  do  without  me,  although  there  are 
other  men  every  bit  as  good,  and  in  their  own  opinion  suj)e- 
rior.  But  the  enemy  has  never  been  of  that  opinion;  and  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  what  they  think.  And  the  rule  has 
been  always  to  send  me  "svhere  there  are  many  kicks  but  few 
coppers.  I  have  never  been  known  to  repine.  We  all  err; 
but  if  we  do  our  duty  as  your  dear  father  did  his,  the  Lord 
will  forgive  us,  when  our  enemies  escape.  When  my  time 
comes,  as  it  must  do  soon,  there  will  be  plenty  to  carp  at  me; 
but  I  shall  not  care,  if  I  have  done  my  best.  Your  father 
did  his  best,  and  is  happy." 

Faith  Darling  took  his  hand  again,  and  her  tears  w^ere  for 
him  quite  as  much  as  for  herself.  "Give  me  one  of  the  but- 
tons of  your  coat,"  she  said;  "here  is  one  that  cannot  last 
till  you  get  home." 

It  was  hanging  by  a  thread,  and  yet  the  hero  was  very 
loath  to  part  with  it,  though  if  it  had  parted  with  him  the 
chances  were  ten  to  one  against  his  missing  it.  However, 
he  conquered  himself,  but  not  so  entirely  as  to  let  her  cut  it 
off.  If  it  must  go,  it  should  be  by  his  own  hand.  He  pulled 
out  a  knife  and  cut  it  off,  and  she  kissed  it  when  he  gave  it 
to  her. 

"I  should  like  to  do  more  than  that,"  he  said,  though  he 
would  sooner  have  x>arted  with  many  guineas.  "Is  there 
nobody  here  that  I  can  help,  from  my  long  good -will  to 
Springhaven?" 

"Oh,  yes!  How  stupid  I  am!"  cried  Faith.  "I  forget 
everybody  in  my  own  trouble.  There  is  a  poor  young  man 
with  a  broken  heart,  who  came  to  me  this  morning.  He  has 
done  no  harm  that  I  know  of,  but  he  fell  into  the  power  of 
that  wicked — but  I  will  use  no  harsh  words,  because  he  is 
gone  most  dreadfully  to  his  last  account.  This  poor  youth 
said  that  he  only  cared  to  die,  after  all  the  things  that  had 
happened  here,  for  he  has  always  been  fond  of  my  father. 
At  first  I  refused  to  see  him,  but  they  told  me  such  things 
that  I  could  not  help  it.  He  is  the  son  of  our  chief  man 
here,  and  you  said  what  a  fine  British  seaman  he  would 
make." 

"I  remember  two  or  three  of  that  description,  especially 
young  Dan  Tug  well."  Nelson  had  an  amazing  memory  of 
all  who  had  served  under  him,  or  even  had  wished  to  do  so. 
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"  I  see  by  your  e^'^es  that  it  is  young  Tugwell.  If  it  will  be 
any  pleasure  to  you,  I  will  see  him,  and  do  what  I  can  for 
liim.  What  has  he  done,  my  dear,  and  what  can  I  do  for 
liim?" 

"He  has  fallen  into  black  disgrace,  and  his  only  desire  is 
Lo  redeem  it  by  dying  for  his  country.  His  own  father  has 
refused  to  see  him,  although  he  was  mainly  the  cause  of  it; 
and  his  mother,  who  was  Erie  Twemlow's  nurse,  is  almost 
out  of  her  mind  with  grief.  A  braver  young  man  never 
lived,  and  he  was  once  tiie  pride  of  Springhaven.  He  saved 
poor  Dolly  from  drowning,  when  she  was  very  young,  and 
the  boat  upset.  His  father  chastised  him  cruelly  for  falling 
under  bad  influence.  Tlien  he  ran  away  from  the  village, 
and  seems  to  have  been  in  French  employment.  But  he  was 
kept  in  the  dark,  and  had  no  idea  that  he  was  acting  against 
his  own  country." 

"He  has  been  a  traitor," said  Lord  Nelson,  sternly.  "I 
cannot  help  such  a  man,  even  for  your  sake." 

"He  has  not  been  a  traitor,  but  betraj^ed,"  cried  Faith; 
"he  believed  that  his  only  employment  was  to  convey  pri- 
vate letters  for  the  poor  French  prisoners,  of  whom  we  have 
so  many  hundreds.  I  will  not  contend  that  he  was  right  in 
that;  but  still  it  was  no  very  great  offence.  Even  you  must 
have  often  longed  to  send  letters  to  those  you  loved  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  you  know  how  hard  it  is  in  war-time.  But  what 
they  really  wanted  him  for  was  to  serve  as  their  pilot  upon 
this  coast.  And  the  moment  he  discovered  that,  though  they 
offered  him  bags  of  gold  to  do  it,  he  faced  his  death  like  an 
Englishman.  They  attempted  to  keep  him  in  a  stupid  state 
with  drugs,  so  that  he  might  work  like  a  mere  machine.  But 
he  found  out  that,  and  would  eat  nothing  but  hard  biscuit. 
They  had  him  in  one  of  their  shallow  boats,  or  prames,  as 
they  call  them,  which  was  to  lead  them  in  upon  signal  from 
the  arch-traitor.  This  was  on  Saturday,  Saturday  night — 
that  dreadful  time  when  we  were  all  so  gay.  They  held  a 
pair  of  pistols  at  poor  Dan's  head,  or  at  least  a  man  was 
aolding  one  to  each  of  his  ears,  and  they  corded  his  arms, 
Decause  he  ventured  to  remonstrate.  That  was  before  they 
lad  even  started,  so  you  may  suppose  what  they  would  have 
lone  to  us.  Poor  Daniel  made  up  his  mind  to  die,  and  it 
.vould  have  eased  his  mind,  he  says  now,  if  he  had  done  so. 
3ut  while  they  were  waiting  for  the  signal,  which  through 
lear  father's  vigilance  they  never  did  receive,  Dan  managed 
o  free  both  his  hands  in  the  dark,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw 
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the  men  getting  sleepy,  he  knocked  them  both  down,  and 
jumped  overboard;  for  he  can  swim  like  a  lish,  or  even  bet- 
ter. He  had  very  little  hopes  of  escaping,  as  he  says,  and 
the  French  fired  fifty  shots  after  him.  With  great  presence 
of  mind,  he  gave  a  dreadful  scream,  as  if  he  was  shot  through 
the  head  at  least,  then  he  flung  up  his  legs,  as  if  he  was  gone 
down ;  but  he  swam  under  water  for  perhaps  a  hundred 
yards,  and  luckily  the  moon  went  behind  a  black  cloud. 
Then  he  came  to  a  boat,  w^hich  had  broken  adrift,  and  al- 
though he  did  not  dare  to  climb  into  her,  he  held  on  by  her, 
on  the  further  side  from  them.  She  was  drifting  away  with 
the  tide,  and  at  last  he  ventured  to  get  on  board  of  her,  and 
found  a  pair  of  oars,  and  was  picked  up  at  daylight  by  a 
smuggling  boat  running  for  Newhaven.  He  was  landed 
last  night,  and  he  heard  the  dreadful  news,  and  having  plen- 
ty of  money,  he  hired  a  post-chaise,  and  never  stopped  until 
he  reached  Springhaven.  He  looks  worn  out  now;  but  if 
his  mind  was  easier,  he  would  soon  be  as  strong  as  ever." 

*'It  is  a  strange  story,  my  dear,"  said  Nelson;  "but  I  see 
that  it  has  done  you  good  to  tell  it,  and  I  have  known  many 
still  stranger.  But  how  could  he  have  money,  after  such  a 
hard  escape  ?" 

"That  sliows  as  much  as  anything  how  brave  he  is.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  if  he  succeeded  in  knocking  down 
both  those  sentinels,  he  would  have  the  bag  of  gold  which 
was  put  for  his  reward  in  case  of  his  steering  them  success- 
fully. And  before  he  jumped  overboard  he  snatched  it  up, 
and  it  helped  him  to  dive  and  to  swim  under  w^ater.  He  put 
it  in  his  flannel  shirt  by  way  of  ballast,  and  he  sticks  to  it  up 
to  the  present  moment." 

"My  dear,"  replied  Lord  Nelson,  much  impressed,  "such 
a  man  deserves  to  be  in  my  own  crew.  If  he  can  show  me 
that  bag,  and  stand  questions,  I  will  send  him  to  Portsmouth 
at  my  own  expense,  with  a  letter  to  my  dear  friend  Captain 
Hardy." 

CHAPTER  LXV. 

TRAFALGAR. 

Lord  Nelson  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, in  his  favourite  ship  the  Victory,  to  take  his  last 
command.  He  knew  that  he  never  should  come  home,  ex- 
cept as  a  corpse  for  burial,  but  he  fastened  his  mind  on  the 
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work  before  him,  and  neglected  nothing".  *'  A  fair  fight,  and 
no  favour,"  was  the  only  thing  he  longed  for. 

And  this  he  did  obtain  at  last.  The  French  commander- 
in-chief  came  forth,  with  all  his  mighty  armament,  not  of 
his  own  desire,  but  goaded  by  imperious  sneers,  and  stings 
that  made  his  manhood  tingle.  He  spread  the  sea-power  of 
two  nations  in  a  stately  crescent,  double-lined  (as  the  moon 
LS  doubled  when  beheld  through  fine  plate-glass) — a  noble 
sight,  a  paramount  temptation  for  the  British  tow-rope. 

"  What  a  lot  for  we  to  take  to  Spithead!"  was  the  British 
tar's  remark,  as  forty  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates  showed 
their  glossy  sides,  and  canvas  bosomed  with  the  gentle  air 
md  veined  with  gliding  sunlight.  A  grander  spectacle 
aever  was  of  laborious  man's  creation ;  and  the  work  of  the 
Lord  combined  to  show  it  to  the  best  advantage — dark  head- 
lands in  the  distance  standing  as  a  massive  background,  long, 
pellucid  billows  lifting  bulk  Titanic,  and  lace -like  maze, 
sweet  air  wandering  from  heaven,  early  sun  come  fresh  from 
lew,  all  the  good-will  of  the  world  inspiring  men  to  merri- 
aess. 

Nelson  was  not  fierce  of  nature,  but  as  gentle  as  a  lamb. 
Bis  great  desire,  as  he  always  proved,  was  never  to  destroy 
his  enemies  by  the  number  of  one  man  sparable.  He  had 
always  been  led  by  the  force  of  education,  confirmed  by  that 
Df  experience,  to  know  that  the  duty  of  an  Englishman  is  to 
lessen  the  stock  of  Frenchmen ;  yet  he  never  was  free  from 
regret  when  compelled  to  act  up  to  his  conscience,  upon  a 
large  scale. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  nature  has  pi'ovided  for  every  dis- 
Base  its  remedy,  and  challenges  men  to  find  it  out,  which 
they  are  clever  enough  not  to  do.  For  that  deadly  disease 
Napoleon,  the  remedy  was  Nelson ;  and  as  soon  as  he  should 
be  consumed,  another  would  appear  in  Wellington.  Such  is 
the  fortune  of  Britannia,  because  she  never  boasts,  but  grum- 
bles always.  The  boaster  soon  exhausts  his  subject;  the 
grumbler  has  matter  that  lasts  forever. 

Nelson  had  much  of  this  national  virtue.  "Half  of  them 
will  get  away,"  he  said  to  Captain  Blackw^ood,  of  the  Eurya- 
lus,  who  was  come  for  his  latest  orders,  "because  of  that  ras- 
cally port  to  leeward.  If  the  wind  had  held  as  it  was  last 
aight,  we  should  have  had  every  one  of  them.  It  does 
>eem  hard,  after  waiting  so  long.  And  the  sky  looks  like 
I  gale  of  wind.  It  will  blow  to-night,  though  I  shall  not 
lear  it.     A  gale  of  wind  with  disabled  ships  means  terrible 

2  H 
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destruction.  Do  all  j^ou  can  to  save  those  poor  fellows. 
When  they  are  beaten,  we  must  consider  their  lives  even 
more  than  our  own,  you  know,  because  we  have  been  the 
cause  of  it.  You  know  my  wishes  as  well  as  I  do.  Remem- 
ber this  one  especially." 

"Good-bye,  my  lord,  till  the  fight  is  over."  Captain 
Blackwood  loved  his  chief  with  even  more  than  tlie  warm 
affection  felt  by  all  the  fleet  for  him.  "When  we  have  got 
them,  I  shall  come  back,  and  find  you  safe  and  glorious," 

"God  bless  you,  Blackwood!"  Lord  Nelson  answered, 
looking  at  him  with  a  cheerful  smile.  "But  you  will  never 
see  me  alive  again." 

The  hero  of  a  hundred  fights,  who  knew  that  this  would 
be  his  last,  put  on  his  favourite  ancient  coat,  threadbare 
through  many  a  conflict  with  hard  time  and  harder  ene- 
mies. Its  beauty,  like  his  own,  had  suffered  in  the  cause  of 
duty;  the  gold  embroidery  had  taken  leave  of  absence  in 
some  places,  and  in  others  showed  more  fray  of  silk  than 
gleam  of  yellow  glory ;  and  the  four  stars  fastened  on  the 
left  breast  wanted  a  little  plate-pow^der  sadly.  But  Nelson 
was  quite  contented  with  them,  and  like  a  child — for  he  al- 
ways kept  in  his  heart  the  childhood's  freshness — he  gazed 
at  the  star  he  was  proudest  of,  the  Star  of  the  Bath,  and 
through  a  fond  smile  sighed.  Through  the  rays  of  that 
star  his  death  was  coming,  ere  a  quarter  of  a  day  should  be 
added  to  his  life. 

With  less  pretension  and  air  of  greatness  than  the  captain 
of  a  penny  steamer  now  displays.  Nelson  went  from  deck  to 
deck,  and  visited  every  man  at  quarters,  as  if  the  battle  hung 
on  every  one.  There  was  scarcely  a  man  whom  he  did  not 
know,  as  well  as  a  farmer  knows  his  w^inter  hands;  and  loud 
cheers  rang  from  gun  to  gun  when  his  order  had  been  an- 
swered. His  order  was,  ' '  Reserve  your  fire  until  you  are 
sure  of  every  shot."  Then  he  took  his  stand  upon  the  quar- 
ter-deck, assured  of  victory,  and  assured  that  his  last  be- 
quest to  the  British  nation  w^ould  be  honoured  sacredly — 
about  which  the  less  we  say  the  better. 

In  this  great  battle,  which  crushed  the  naval  power  of 
France,  and  saved  our  land  from  further  threat  of  inroad, 
Blyth  Scudamore  w^as  not  engaged,  being  still  attached  to 
the  Channel  fleet;  but  young  Dan  Tugwell  bore  a  share, 
and  no  small  share  by  his  own  account  and  that  of  his  na- 
tive village,  which  received  him  proudly  when  he  came 
home.    Placed  at  a  gun  on  the  upper  deck,  on  the  starboard 
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side  near  the  mizzen-mast,  he  fought  like  a  Britcna,  though 
dazed  at  first  by  the  roar,  and  the  smoke,  and  the  crash  of 
timber.  Lord  Nelson  had  noticed  him  more  than  once,  as 
one  of  the  smartest  of  his  crew,  and  had  said  to  him  that 
very  morning,  "For  the  honour  of  Springhaven,  Dan,  be- 
have well  in  your  first  action."  And  the  youth  had  never 
forgotten  that,  when  the  sulphurous  fog  enveloped  him,  and 
the  rush  of  death  lifted  his  curly  hair,  and  his  feet  were 
sodden  and  his  stockings  hot  with  the  blood  of  shattered 
messmates. 

In  the  wildest  of  the  wild  pell-mell,  as  the  Victory  lay 
like  a  pelted  log,  rolling  to  the  storm  of  shot,  with  three 
ships  at  close  quarters  hurling  all  their  metal  at  her,  and  a 
fourth  alongside  clutched  so  close  that  muzzle  was  tompion 
for  muzzle,  while  the  cannon-balls  so  thickly  fiew  that  many 
sailoi's  with  good  eyes  saw  them  meet  in  the  air  and  shatter 
one  another,  an  order  was  issued  for  the  starboard  guns  on 
the  upper  deck  to  cease  firing.  An  eager-minded  French- 
man, adapting  his  desires  as  a  spring-board  to  his  conclu- 
sions, was  actually  able  to  believe  that  Nelson's  own  ship 
had  surrendered !  He  must  have  been  off  his  head ;  and  his 
inductive  process  was  soon  amended  by  the  logic  of  facts,  for 
his  head  was  off  him.  The  reason  for  silencing  those  guns 
was  good — they  were  likely  to  do  more  damage  to  an  Eng- 
lish ship  which  lay  beyond  than  to  the  foe  at  the  port-holes. 
The  men  who  had  served  those  guns  were  ordered  below,  to 
take  the  place  of  men  who  never  should  fire  a  gun  again. 
Dan  Tugwell,  as  he  turned  to  obey  the  order,  cast  a  glance 
at  the  Admiral,  who  gave  him  a  little  nod,  meaning,  "Well 
done,  Dan." 

Lord  Nelson  had  just  made  a  little  joke,  such  as  he  often 
indulged  in,  not  from  any  carelessness  about  the  scene 
around  him — which  was  truly  awful — but  simply  to  keep  up 
his  spirits,  and  those  of  his  brave  and  beloved  companion. 
Captain  Hardy,  a  tall  and  portly  man,  clad  in  bright  uni- 
form, and  advancing  with  a  martial  stride,  cast  into  shade 
the  mighty  hero  quietly  walking  at  his  left  side.  And  Nel- 
son was  covered  with  dust  from  the  quarter-gallery  of  a 
pounded  ship,  which  he  had  not  stopped  to  brush  away. 

"  Thank  God,"  thought  Dan,  "if  those  fellows  in  the  tops, 
who  are  picking  us  off  so,  shoot  at  either  of  them,  they  will 
be  sure  to  hit  the  big  man  first." 

In  the  very  instant  of  his  thought,  he  saw  Lord  Nelson 
give  a  sudden  start,  and  then  reel,  and  fall  upon  both  knees, 
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striving  for  a  moment  to  support  himself  with  his  one  hand 
on  the  deck.  Then  his  liand  gave  way,  and  lie  fell  on  his 
left  side,  while  Hardy,  who  was  just  hefore  him,  turned  at 
the  cabin  ladderway,  and  stooped  with  a  loud  cry  over  him. 
Dan  ran  up,  and  placed  his  bare  arms  under  the  wounded 
shoulder,  and  helped  to  raise  and  set  him  on  his  staggering 
legs. 

"I  hope  you  are  not  much  hurt,  my  lord  ?"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, doing  his  best  to  smile. 

"They  have  done  for  me  at  last,"  the  hero  gasped. 
"Hardy,  my  backbone  is  shot  through." 

Through  the  roar  of  battle,  sobs  of  dear  love  sounded 
along  the  blood-stained  deck,  as  Dan  and  another  seaman 
took  the  pride  of  our  nation  tenderly,  and  carried  him  down 
to  the  orlop-deck.  Yet  even  so,  in  the  deadly  pang  and 
draining  of  the  life-blood,  the  sense  of  duty  never  failed, 
and  the  love  of  country  conquered  death.  With  his  feeble 
hand  he  contrived  to  reach  the  handkerchief  in  his  pocket, 
and  spread  it  over  his  face  and  breast,  lest  the  crew  should 
be  disheartened. 

"I  know  who  fired  that  shot,"  cried  Dan,  when  he  saw 
that  he  could  help  no  more.  "He  never  shall  live  to  boast 
of  it,  if  I  have  to  board  the  French  ship  to  fetch  him." 

He  ran  back  quickly  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  there  found 
three  or  four  others  eager  to  give  their  lives  for  Nelson's 
death.  The  mizzen-top  of  the  Hedoutahle,  whence  the  fatal 
shot  had  come,  was  scarcely  so  much  as  fifty  feet  from  the 
starboard  rail  of  the  Victory.  The  men  who  were  stationed 
in  that  top,  although  they  had  no  brass  cohorn  there,  such 
as  those  in  the  main  and  fore  tops  plied,  had  taken  many 
English  lives,  while  the  thick  smoke  surged  around  them. 

For  some  time  they  had  worked  unheeded  in  the  louder 
roar  of  cannon,  and  when  at  last  they  were  observed,  it  was 
hard  to  get  a  fair  shot  at  them,  not  only  from  the  rolling  of 
the  entangled  ships,  and  clouds  of  blinding  vapour,  but  be- 
cause they  retired  out  of  sight  to  load,  and  only  came  for- 
ward to  catch  their  aim.  However,  by  the  exertions  of  our 
marines — who  should  have  been  at  them  long  ago — these 
sharpshooters  from  the  coign  of  vantage  were  now  reduced 
to  three  brave  fellows.  They  had  only  done  their  duty,  and 
perhaps  had  no  idea  how  completely  they  had  done  it;  but 
naturally  enough  our  men  looked  at  them  as  if  they  were 
"too  bad  for  hanging."  Smoky  as  the  air  was,  the  three 
men  saw  that  a  very  strong  feeling  was  aroused  against 
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them,  and  that  none  of  their  own  side  was  at  hand  to  back 
them  up.  And  the  language  of  the  English — though  they 
could  not  understand  it — was  clearly  that  of  bitter  condem- 
nation. 

The  least  resolute  of  them  became  depressed  by  this,  being 
doubtless  a  Radical  who  had  been  taught  that  Vox  popuU  is 
Vox  Dei.  He  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  slide  down  the 
rigging,  but  was  shot  through  the  heart,  and  dead  before  he 
had  time  to  know  it.  At  the  very  same  moment  the  most 
desperate  villain  of  the  three — as  we  should  call  him — or 
the  most  heroic  of  these  patriots  (as  the  French  historians 
describe  him)  popped  forward  and  shot  a  worthy  English- 
man, who  was  shaking  his  fist  instead  of  pointmg  his  gun. 

Then  an  old  Quartermaster,  who  was  standing  on  the 
poop,  with  his  legs  spread  out  as  comfortably  as  if  he  had 
his  Sunday  dinner  on  the  spit  before  him,  shouted — "  That's 
him,  boys — that  glazed  hat  beggar!  Have  at  him  all  to- 
gether, next  time  he  comes  forrard."  As  he  spoke,  he  fell 
dead,  with  his  teeth  in  his  throat,  from  the  fire  of  the  other 
Frenchman.  But  the  carbine  dropped  from  the  man  who 
had  fired,  and  his  body  fell  dead  as  the  one  he  had  destroyed, 
for  a  sharp  little  Middy,  behind  the  Quartermaster,  sent  a 
bullet  through  the  head,  as  the  hand  drew  trigger.  The 
slayer  of  Nelson  remained  alone,  and  he  kept  back  warily, 
where  none  could  see  him. 

"All  of  you  fire,  quick  one  after  other,"  cried  Dan,  who 
had  picked  up  a  loaded  musket,  and  was  kneeling  in  the 
embrasure  of  a  gun;  "fire  so  that  he  may  tell  the  shots; 
that  will  fetch  him  out  again.  Sing  out  first,  '  There  he  is !' 
as  if  you  saw  him." 

The  men  on  the  quarter-deck  and  poop  did  so,  and  the 
Frenchman,  who  was  watching  through  a  hole,  came  for- 
ward for  a  safe  shot  while  they  were  loading.  He  pointed 
the  long  gun  which  had  killed  Nelson  at  the  smart  young 
officer  on  the  poop,  but  the  muzzle  flew  up  ere  he  pulled  the 
trigger,  and  leaning  forward  he  fell  dead,  with  his  legs  and 
arms  spread,  like  a  jack  for  oiling  axles.  Dan  had  gone 
tlirough  some  small-arm  drill  in  the  fortnight  he  spent  at 
Portsmouth,  and  his  eyes  were  too  keen  for  the  bull's-eye. 
With  a  rest  for  his  muzzle  he  laid  it  truly  for  the  spot  where 
the  Frenchman  w^ould  reappear;  with  extreme  punctuality 
lie  shot  him  in  the  throat;  and  the  gallant  man  who  de- 
prived the  world  of  Nelson  was  thus  despatched  to  a  better 
one,  three  hours  in  front  of  his  victim. 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 

THE    LAST     BULLETIN. 

To  Britannia  this  was  but  feeble  comfort,  even  if  she 
heard  of  it.  She  had  lost  her  pet  hero,  the  simplest  and 
dearest  of  all  the  thousands  she  has  borne  and  nursed,  and 
for  every  penny  she  had  grudged  him  in  the  flesh,  she  would 
lay  a  thousand  pounds  upon  his  bones.  To  put  it  more  po- 
etically, her  smiles  were  turned  to  tears  —  which  cost  her 
something— and  the  laurel  drooped  in  the  cypress  shade. 
The  hostile  fleet  was  destroyed;  brave  France  would  never 
more  come  out  of  harbour  to  contend  with  England;  the 
foggy  fear  of  invasion  was  like  a  morning  fog  dispersed; 
and  yet  the  funds  (the  pulse  of  England)  fell  at  the  loss  of 
that  one  defender. 

It  was  a  gloomy  evening,  and  come  time  for  good  people 
to  be  in-doors,  when  the  big  news  reached  Springhaven. 
Since  the  Admiral  slept  in  the  green  churchyard,  with  no 
despatch  to  receive  or  send,  the  importance  of  Springhaven 
Iiad  declined  in  all  opinion  except  its  own,  and  even  Captain 
Stubbard  could  not  keep  it  up.  When  the  Squire  was  shot, 
and  Master  Erie  as  well,  and  Carne  Castle  went  higher  than 
a  lark  could  soar,  and  folk  were  fools  enough  to  believe  that 
Boney  would  dare  to  put  his  foot  down  there,  John  Prater  had 
done  a  most  wonderful  trade,  and  never  a  man  who  could 
lay  his  tongue  justly  with  the  pens  that  came  spluttering 
from  London  had  any  call  for  a  fortnight  together  to  go  to 
bed  sober  at  his  own  expense.  But  this  bright  season  ended 
quite  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun;  and  when  these  great 
"  hungers" — as  those  veterans  were  entitled  who  dealt  most 
freely  with  the  marvellous — had  laid  their  heads  together  to 
produce  and  confirm  another  guinea's  worth  of  fiction,  the 
London  press  would  have  none  of  it.  Public  interest  had 
rushed  into  another  channel ;  and  the  men  who  had  thriven 
for  a  fortnight  on  their  tongues  were  driven  to  employ  them 
on  their  hands  again. 

But  now,  on  the  sixth  of  November,  a  new  excitement 
was  in  store  for  them.     The  calm  obscurity  of  night  flowed 
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in,  through  the  trees  that  belonged  to  Sir  Francis  now,  and 
along  his  misty  meadows;  and  the  only  sound  in  the  village 
lane  was  the  murmur  of  the  brook  beside  it,  or  the  gentle 
sigh  of  the  retiring  sea.  Boys  of  age  enough  to  make  much 
noise,  or  at  least  to  prolong  it  after  nightfall,  were  away  in 
the  fishing-boats,  receiving  whacks  almost  as  often  as  they 
needed  them;  for  those  times  (unlike  these)  were  equal  to 
their  fundamental  duties.  In  the  winding  lane  outside  the 
grounds  of  the  Hall,  and  shaping  its  convenience  naturally 
by  that  of  the  more  urgent  brook,  a  man — to  show  what  the 
times  were  come  to — had  lately  set  up  a  shoeing  forge.  He 
had  done  it  on  the  strength  of  the  troopers'  horses  coming 
down  the  hill  so  fast,  and  often  with  their  cogs  worn  out, 
yet  going  as  hard  as  if  they  had  no  knees,  or  at  least  none 
belonging  to  their  riders.  And  although  he  was  not  a 
Springhaven  man,  he  had  been  allowed  to  marry  a  Spring- 
haven  woman,  one  of  the  Capers  up  the  hill;  and  John 
Prater  (who  was  akin  to  him  by  marriage,  and  perhaps  had 
an  eye  to  the  inevitable  ailment  of  a  man  whose  horse  is 
ailing)  backed  up  his  daring  scheme  so  strongly  that  the  Ad- 
miral, anxious  for  the  public  good,  had  allowed  this  smithy 
to  be  set  up  here. 

John  Keatch  was  the  man  who  established  this,  of  the 
very  same  family  (still  thriving  in  West  Middlesex)  which 
for  the  service  of  the  state  supplied  an  official  whose  mantle 
it  is  now  found  hard  to  fill ;  and  the  blacksmith  was  known 
as  "Jack  Ketch"  in  the  village,  while  his  forge  was  becom- 
ing the  centre  of  news.  Captain  Stubbard  employed  him 
for  battery  uses,  and  finding  his  swing-shutters  larger  than 
those  of  Widow  Shanks,  and  more  cheaply  lit  up  by  the 
glow  of  the  forge,  was  now  beginning,  in  spite  of  her  re- 
monstrance, to  post  all  his  very  big  proclamations  there. 

"  Rouse  up  your  fire.  Ketch,"  he  said  that  evening,  as  he 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  smithy,  with  half  a  dozen  of  his 
children  at  his  heels.  "Bring  a  dozen  clout-nails ;  here's  a 
tremendous  piece  of  news!" 

The  blacksmith  made  a  blaze  with  a  few  strokes  of  his 
bellows,  and  swung  his  shutter  forward,  so  that  all  might 
rei-d 

"GREAT  AND  GLORIOUS  VICTORY.  Twenty  lin^- 
of-battle  ships  destroyed  or  captured.  Lord  Nelson  shot 
dead.     God  save  the  King !" 

"Keep  your  fire  up.  I'll  pay  a  shilling  for  the  coal," 
cried  the  Captain,  in  the  flush  of  excitement.     "Bring  out 
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your  cow's  horn,  and  go  and  blow  it  at  the  corner.  And 
tliat  drum  you  had  to  mend,  my  boy  and  girl  will  beat  it. 
Jack,  run  up  to  the  battery,  and  tell  them  to  blaze  away  for 
their  very  lives." 

In  less  than  five  minutes  all  the  village  was  there,  with 
the  readers  put  foremost,  all  reading  together  at  the  top  of 
their  voices,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest.  Behind  them  stood 
Polly  Cheeseman,  peeping,  with  the  glare  of  the  fire  on  her 
sad  pale  face  and  the  ruddy  cheeks  of  her  infant.  "Make 
way  for  Widow  Carne,  and  the  young  Squire  Carne,"  the 
loud  voice  of  Captain  Zeb  commanded;  "any  man  as  stands 
afront  of  her  will  have  me  upon  him.  Now,  ma'am,  stand 
forth,  and  let  them  look  at  you." 

This  w^as  a  sudden  thought  of  Captain  Tugwell's;  but  it 
fixed  her  rank  among  them,  as  the  order  of  the  King  might. 
The  strong  sense  of  justice,  always  ready  in  Springhaven, 
backed  up  her  right  to  be  what  she  had  believed  herself, 
and  would  have  been,  but  for  foul  deceit  and  falsehood. 
And  if  the  proud  spirit  of  Carne  ever  wandered  around  the 
ancestral  property,  it  would  have  received  in  the  next  gen- 
eration a  righteous  shock  at  descrying  in  large  letters,  well 
picked  out  with  shade:  "Caryl  Carne,  Grocer  and  Butter- 
man,  Cheesemonger,  Dealer  in  Bacon  and  Sausages.  Li- 
censed to  sell  Tea,  Coffee,  Snuff,  Pepper,  and  Tobacco." 

For  Cheeseman  raised  his  head  again,  wdth  the  spirit  of  a 
true  British  tradesman,  as  soon  as  the  nightmare  of  traitor- 
ous plots  and  contraband  imports  was  over.  Captain  Tug- 
well  on  his  behalf  led  the  fishing  fleet  against  that  renegade 
La  Liberie,  and  casting  the  foreigners  overboard,  they  re- 
stored her  integrity  as  the  London  Trader.  Mr.  Cheeseman 
shed  a  tear,  and  put  on  a  new  apron,  and  entirelj''  reformed 
his  political  views,  which  had  been  loose  and  Whiggish. 
Uprightness  of  the  most  sensitive  order — that  which  has 
slipped  and  strained  its  tendons— stamped  all  his  dealings, 
even  in  the  butter  line ;  and  facts  having  furnished  a  credit- 
able motive  for  his  rash  reliance  upon  his  own  cord,  he 
turned  amid  applause  to  the  pleasant  pastimes  of  a  smug  ■! 
church- warden.  And  when  he  was  wafted  to  a  still  sub- 
limer  sphere,  his  grandson  carried  on  the  business  well. 

Having  spread  the  great  news  in  this  striking  manner, 
Captain  Stubbard — though  growing  very  bulky  now  with 
good  living,  ever  since  his  pay  w^as  doubled  —  set  off  at  a 
conscientious  pace  against  the  stomach  of  the  hill,  lest  haply 
the  Hall  should  feel  aggrieved  at  hearing  all  this  noise  and 
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having  to  wonder  what  the  reason  was.  He  knew,  and  was 
grateful  at  knowing,  that  Game's  black  crime  and  devilish 
plot  had  wrought  an  entire  revulsion  in  the  candid  but 
naturally  too  soft  mind  of  the  author  of  the  Harmodiad. 
Sir  Francis  was  still  of  a  liberal  mind,  and  still  admired  his 
own  works.  But  forgetting  that  nobody  read  them,  he 
feared  the  extensive  harm  they  might  produce,  although 
he  was  now  resolved  to  wi'ite  even  better  in  the  opposite 
direction.  On  the  impulse  of  literary  conscience,  he  held  a 
council  with  the  gardener  Swipes,  as  to  the  best  composition 
of  bonfire  for  the  consumption  of  poetry.  Mr.  Swipes  rec- 
ommended dead  pea -haulm,  with  the  sticks  left  in  it  to 
insure  a  draught.  Then  the  poet  in  the  garden  with  a  long 
bean-stick  administered  fire  to  the  whole  edition,  not  only 
of  the  Harmodiad,  but  also  of  the  Theiodemos,  his  later  and 
even  grander  work.  Pei^ons  incapable  of  lofty  thought  at- 
tributed this — the  most  sage  and  practical  of  all  forms  of 
palinode — to  no  higher  source  than  the  pretty  face  and  fig- 
ure, and  sweet  patriotism,  of  Lady  Alice,  the  youngest  sister 
of  Lord  Dashville.  And  subsequent  facts,  to  some  extent, 
confirmed  this  interpretation. 

The  old  house  looked  gloomy  and  dull  of  brow,  with  only 
three  windows  showing  light,  as  stout  Captain  Sttibbard, 
with  his  short  sword  swinging  from  the  bulky  position 
where  his  waist  had  been,  strode  along  the  winding  of  the 
hill  towards  the  door.  At  a  sharp  corner,  under  some  trees, 
he  came  almost  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  a  tall  man  strik- 
ing into  the  road  from  a  foot-path.  The  Captain  drew 
his  sword,  for  his  nerves  had  been  flurried  ever  since  the 
great  explosion,  which  laid  him  on  his  back  among  his  own 
cannon. 

"A  friend,"  cried  the  other,  "and  a  great  admirer  of  your 
valour,  Captain,  but  not  a  worthy  object  for  its  display." 

"My  dear  friend  Shargeloes!"'  replied  the  Captain,  a  little 
a.shamed  of  his  own  vigilance.  "How  are  you,  my  dear 
sir  ?  and  how  is  the  system  ?" 

"The  system  will  never  recover  from  the  tricks  that  in- 
fernal Carne  has  played  with  it.  But  never  mind  that,  if 
the  intellect  survives;  we  all  owe  a  debt  to  our  country.  I 
have  met  you  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  Yesterday  was  Guy 
Fawkes'  Day,  and  I  wanted  to  be  married  then ;  but  the  peo- 
ple were  not  ready.  I  intend  to  have  it  now  on  New-Year's 
Day,  because  then  I  shall  always  remember  the  date.  I  am 
going  up  here  to  make  a  strange  request,  and  I  want  you  to 
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say  that  it  is  right  and  proper.  An  opinion  from  a  dis- 
tinguished sailor  will  go  a  long  way  with  the  daughters  of 
an  Admiral.  I  want  the  young  ladies  to  be  my  bridesmaids 
— and  then  for  the  little  ones,  your  Maggy  and  your  Kitty. 
I  am  bound  to  go  to  London  for  a  month  to-morrow,  and 
then  I  could  order  all  the  bracelets  and  the  brooches,  if  I 
were  only  certain  who  the  blessed  four  would  be." 

"I  never  had  any  bridesmaids  myself,  and  I  don't  know 
anything  about  them.  I  thought  that  the  ladies  were  the 
people  to  settle  that," 

"The  ladies  are  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  expense,  and  I 
wish  to  start  well,"  replied  Shargeloes.  "Why  are  ninety- 
nine  men  out  of  a  hundred  henpecked  ?" 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  except  that  they  can't  help  it. 
But  have  you  heard  the  great  news  of  this  evening  ?" 

"The  reason  is,"  continued  the  member  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, "that  they  begin  with  being  nobodies.  They  leave  the 
whole  management  of  their  weddings  to  the  women,  and 
they  never  recover  the  reins.  Miss  Twemlow  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  her  sex ;  but  she  has  a  decided  character, 
which  properly  guided  will  be  admirable.  But  to  give  it 
the  lead  at  the  outset  would  be  fatal  to  future  happiness. 
Therefore  I  take  this  affair  upon  myself.  I  pay  for  it  all, 
and  I  mean  to  do  it  all." 

"What  things  you  do  learn  in  London!"  the  Captain 
answered,  with  a  sigh.  "  Oh,  if  I  had  only  had  the  money 
—but  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  that.  Once  more,  have  you 
heard  the  news  ?" 

"About  the  great  battle,  and  the  death  of  Nelson  ?  Yes, 
I  heard  of  all  that  this  morning.  But  I  left  it  to  come  in 
proper  course  from  you.  Now  here  we  are ;  mind  you  back 
me  up.     The  Lord  Mayor  is  coming  to  be  my  best  man." 

The  two  sisters,  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning,  and  pale 
with  long  sorrow  and  loneliness,  looked  wholly  unfit  for 
festive  scenes;  and  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  this  new  dis- 
tress— the  loss  of  their  father's  dearest  friend,  and  their  own 
beloved  hero — they  left  the  room,  to  have  a  good  cry  to- 
gether, while  their  brother  entertained  the  visitors.  "It 
can't  be  done  now,"  Mr.  Shargeloes  confessed;  "and,  after 
all,  Eliza  is  the  proper  person.  I  must  leave  that  to  her, 
but  nothing  else  that  I  can  think  of.  There  can't  be  much 
harm  in  my  letting  her  do  that." 

It  was  done  by  a  gentleman  after  all,  for  the  worthy 
Rector  did  it.     The  bride  would  liefer  have  dispensed  with 
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bridesmaids  so  much  fairer  tlian  herself,  and  although  un- 
able to  advance  that  reason,  found  fifty  others  against  ask- 
ing them.  But  her  father  had  set  his  mind  u^Don  it,  and 
together  with  his  wife  so  pressed  the  matter  that  Faith  and 
Dolly,  much  against  their  will,  consented  to  come  out  of 
mourning  for  a  day,  but  not  into  gay  habiliments. 

The  bride  was  attired  wonderfully,  stunningly,  carnage- 
ously  —  as  Johnny,  just  gifted  with  his  commission,  and 
thereby  with  much  slang,  described  her ;  and  in  truth  she 
carried  her  bunting  well,  as  Captain  Stubbard  told  his  wife, 
and  Captain  Tugwell  confirmed  it.  But  the  eyes  of  every- 
body with  half  an  eye  followed  the  two  forms  in  silver-gray. 
That  was  the  nearest  approach  to  brightness  those  lovers  of 
their  father  allowed  themselves,  within  five  months  of  his 
tragic  death ;  though  if  the  old  Admiral  could  have  looked 
down  from  the  main-top,  probably  he  would  have  shouted, 
"  No  flags  at  half-mast  for  me,  my  pets !" 

Two  young  men  with  melancholy  glances  followed  these 
fair  bridesmaids,  being  tantalized  by  these  nuptial  rites,  be- 
cause they  knew  no  better.  One  of  them  hoped  that  his 
time  would  come,  Avhen  he  had  pushed  his  great  discovery ; 
and  if  the  art  of  i^hotography  had  been  known,  his  face 
would  have  been  his  fortune.  For  he  bore  at  the  very  top 
of  it  the  seal  and  stamp  of  his  patent — the  manifest  impact 
of  a  bullet,  diffracted  by  the  power  of  Pong.  The  roots  of 
his  hair — the  terminus  of  blushes,  according  to  all  good  nov- 
elists— had  served  an  even  more  useful  purpose,  by  enabling 
him  to  blush  again.  Strengthened  by  Pong,  they  had  defied 
the  lead,  and  deflected  it  into  a  shallow  channel,  already 
beginning  to  be  overgrown  by  the  aid  of  that  same  potent 
drug.  Erie  Twemlow  looked  little  the  worse  for  his  wound ; 
to  a  lady  perhaps,  to  a  man  of  science  certainly,  more  inter- 
esting than  he  had  been  before.  As  he  gazed  at  the  bride 
all  bespangled  Avith  gold,  he  felt  that  he  had  in  his  trunk 
the  means  of  bespangling  his  bride  with  diamonds.  But 
the  worst  of  it  was  that  he  must  wait,  and  fight,  and  perhaps 
get  killed,  before  he  could  settle  in  life  and  make  his  fortune. 
As  an  officer  of  a  marching  regiment,  ordered  to  rejoin  im- 
mediately, he  must  flesh  his  sword  in  lather  first — for  he  had 
found  no  razor  strong  enough  —  and  postpone  the  day  of 
riches  till  the  golden  date  of  peace. 

The  other  young  man  had  no  solace  of  wealth,  even  in 
the  blue  distance,  to  w^hisper  to  his  troubled  heart.  Al- 
though he  was  a  real  "Captain  Scuddy"  now,  being  posted 
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to  the  Danae^  42-gun  frigate,  the  capacity  of  his  cocked  hat 
would  be  tried  by  no  shower  of  gold  impending.  For 
mighty  dread  of  the  Union -jack  had  fallen  upon  the  tri- 
color ;  that  gallant  flag  perceived  at  last  that  its  proper 
flight  was  upon  dry  land,  where  as  yet  there  was  none  to 
flout  it.  Trafalgar  had  reduced  by  fifty  per  cent,  the  Brit- 
ish sailor's  chance  of  prize-money. 

Such  computations  were  not,  however,  the  chief  distress 
of  Scudamore.  The  happiness  of  his  fair  round  face  was 
less  pronounced  than  usual,  because  he  had  vainly  striven 
for  an  interview  with  his  loved  one.  With  all  her  faults 
he  loved  her  still,  and  longed  to  make  them  all  his  own. 
He  could  not  help  being  sadly  shocked  by  her  fatal  coquetry 
with  the  traitor  Carne,  and  slippery  conduct  to  his  own  poor 
self.  But  love  in  his  faithful  heart  maintained  that  she  had 
already  atoned  for  that  too  bitterly  and  too  deeply;  and  tlie 
settled  sorrow  of  her  face,  and  listless  submission  of  her 
movements,  showed  that  she  was  now  a  very  different  Dolly. 
Faith,  who  had  always  been  grave  enough,  seemed  gaiety  it- 
self in  comparison  with  her  younger  sister,  once  so  gay.  In 
their  simple  dresses — grey  jaconet  muslin,  sparely  trimmed 
with  lavender — and  wearing  no  jewel  or  ornament,  but  a 
single  snowdrop  in  the  breast,  the  lovely  bridesmaids  looked 
as  if  they  defied  all  the  world  to  make  them  brides. 

But  the  Rector  would  not  let  them  off  from  coming  fo 
the  breakfast-party,  and  with  the  well-bred  sense  of  fitness 
they  obeyed  his  bidding.  Captain  Stubbard  (whose  jokes 
had  missed  fire  too  often  to  be  satisfied  with  a  small  touch- 
hole  now)  was  broadly  facetious  at  their  expense  ;  and 
Johnny,  returning  thanks  for  them,  surprised  the  good 
company  by  his  manly  tone,  and  contempt  of  life  before 
beginning  it.  This  invigorated  Scudamore,  by  renewing 
his  faith  in  human  nature  as  a  thing  beyond  calculation. 
He  whispered  a  word  or  so  to  his  friend  Johnny  while  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Shargeloes  were  bowing  farewell  from  the  windows 
of  a  great  family  coach  from  Ljndon,  which  the  Lord  Mayor 
had  lent  them,  to  make  up  for  not  coming.  For  come  he 
could  not — though  he  longed  to  do  so,  and  all  Springhaven 
expected  him — on  account  of  the  great  preparations  in  hand 
for  the  funeral  of  Lord  Nelson. 

"Thy  servant  will  see  to  it,"  the  boy  replied,  with  a  wink 
at  his  sisters,  whom  he  was  to  lead  home ;  for  Sir  Francis 
had  made  his  way  down  to  the  beach. 

"His  behaviour,"  thought  Dolly,  as  she  put  on  her  cloak, 
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*'has  been  perfect.  How  thankful  I  feel  for  it!  He  never 
cast  one  glance  at  me.  He  quite  enters  into  my  feelings 
towards  him.  But  how  much  more  credit  to  his  mind  than 
to  his  heart!" 

Scudamore,  at  a  wary  distance,  kept  his  eyes  upon  her,  as 
if  she  had  been  a  French  frigate  gliding  under  strong  land 
batteries,  from  which  he  must  try  to  cut  her  out.  Presently 
he  saw  that  his  good  friend  Johnny  had  done  him  tlie  ser- 
vice requested.  At  a  fork  of  the  path  leading  to  the  Hall, 
Miss  Dolly  departed  towards  the  left  upon  some  errand 
among  the  trees,  while  her  brother  and  sister  went  on  tow- 
ards the  house.  Forgetting  the  dignity  of  a  Post-Captain, 
the  gallant  Scuddy  made  a  cut  across  the  grass,  as  if  he  were 
playing  prisoner's  base  with  the  boys  at  Stonnington,  and 
intercepted  the  fair  prize  in  a  bend  of  the  brook,  where  tho 
winter  sun  was  nursing  the  first  primrose. 

"You,  Captain  Scudamore!"  said  the  bridesmaid,  turning 
as  if  she  could  never  trust  her  eyes  again.  "You  must 
have  lost  your  way.     This  path  leads  nowhere." 

"  If  it  only  leads  to  you,  that  is  all  that  I  could  wish  for. 
I  am  content  to  go  to  nothing,  if  I  may  only  go  with  you." 

"My  brother  sent  me,"  said  Dolly,  looking  down,  with 
more  colour  on  her  cheeks  than  they  had  owned  for  months, 
and  the  snowdrop  quivering  on  her  breast,  "to  search  for  a 
p«imrose  or  two  for  him  to  wear  when  he  dines  at  the  rec- 
tory this  evening.  We  shall  not  go,  of  course.  We  have 
done  enough.  But  Frank  and  Johnny  think  they  ought  to 
go." 

* '  May  I  help  you  to  look  ?  I  am  lucky  in  that  w^ay.  I 
used  to  find  so  many  things  with  you,  in  the  happy  times 
that  used  to  be."  Blyth  saw  that  her  eyelids  were  quivering 
with  tears.  "I  will  go  away,  if  you  w^ould  rather  have  it 
so.     But  you  used  to  be  so  good-natured  to  me." 

"So  I  am  still.  Or  at  least  I  mean  that  people  should 
now  be  good-natured  to  me.  Oh,  Captain  Scudamore,  how 
foolish  I  have  been !" 

"  Don't  say  so,  don't  think  it,  don't  believe  it  for  a  mo- 
ment," said  Scudamore,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  said,  as 
she  burst  into  a  storm  of  sobbing.  "  Oh,  Dolly,  Dolly,  you 
know  you  meant  no  harm.  You  are  breaking  your  darling 
heart,  when  you  don't  deserve  it.  I  could  not  bear  to  look 
at  you,  and  think  of  it,  this  morning.  Everybody  loves 
you  still,  as  much  and  more  than  ever.  Oh,  Dolly,  I  would 
rather  die  than  see  you  cry  so  terribly." 
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"Nobody  loves  mo,  and  I  hate  myself.      I  could  never  | 
have  believed  I  should  ever  hate  myself.    Go  away,  you  are  '^ 
too  good  to  be  near  me.     Go  away,  or  I  shall  think  you 
want  to  kill  me.     And  I  wish  you  would  do  it,  Captain 
Scudamore." 

"Then  let  me  stop,"  said  the  Captain,  very  softly.  She 
smiled  at  the  turn  of  his  logic,  through  her  tears.  Then  she 
wept  with  new  anguish,  that  she  had  no  right  to  smile.  i.^ 

"Only  tell  me  one  thing  — may  I  hold  you?  Not  of  1 
course  from  any  right  to  do  it,  but  because  you  are  so  over- 
come, my  own,  own  Dolly."  The  Captain  very  cleverly 
put  one  arm  round  her,  at  first  with  a  very  light  touch,  and 
then  with  a  firmer  clasp,  as  she  did  not  draw  away.  Her 
cloak  was  not  very  cumbrous,  and  her  tumultuous  heart 
was  but  a  little  way  from  his.  * 

"You  know  that  I  never  could  help  loving  you,"  he 
whispered,  as  she  seemed  to  wonder  what  the  meaning  was. 
"May  I  ever  hope  that  you  will  like  me  ?" 

"Me!     How  can  it  matter  now  to  anybody?     I  used  to 
think  it  did ;  but  I  was  very  foolish  then.     I  know  my  own 
value.     It  is  less  than  this.     This  little  flower  has  been  a    , 
good  creature.     It  has  been  true  to  its  place,  and  hurt  no- 
body." 

Instead  of  seeking  for  anj"  more  flowers,  she  was  taking 
from  her  breast  the  one  she  had — the  snowdrop,  and  threat- 
ening to  tear  it  in  pieces. 

"If  you  give  it  to  me,  I  shall  have  some  hope."  As  he 
spoke,  he  looked  at  her  steadfastly,  without  any  shyness  or  ' 
fear  in  his  eyes,  but  as  one  who  knows  his  own  good  heart, 
and  has  a  right  to  be  answered  clearly.  The  maiden  in  one 
glance  understood  all  the  tales  of  his  wonderful  daring, 
which  she  never  used  to  believe,  because  he  seemed  afraid  to 
look  at  her. 

"You  may  have  it,  if  you  like,"  she  said;  "but,  Blyth,  I  u 
shall  never  deserve  you.     I  have  behaved  to  you  shameful- 
ly.   And  I  feel  as  if  I  could  never  bear  to  be  forgiven  for  it." 

For  the  sake  of  peace  and  happiness,  it  must  be  hoped 
that  she  conquered  this  feminine  feeling,  which  springs 
from  an  equity  of  nature — the  desire  that  none  should  do 
to  us  more  than  we  ever  could  do  to  them.  Certain  it  is 
that  when  the  Rector  held  his  dinner-party,  two  gallant 
bosoms  throbbed  beneath  the  emblem  of  purity  and  con- 
tent. The  military  Captain's  snowdrop  hung  where  every 
one  might  observe  it,  and  some  gentle- witted  jokes  w^ere 
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made  about  its  whereabouts  that  morning.  By-and-by  it 
grew  weary  on  its  stalk  and  fell,  and  Erie  Twemlow  never 
missed  it.  But  the  other  snowdrop  was  not  seen,  except  by 
the  wearer  with  a  stolen  glance,  when  people  were  making 
a  loyal  noise — a  little  glance  stolen  at  his  own  heart.  He 
had  made  a  little  cuddy  there  inside  his  inner  sarcenet,  and 
down  his  plaited,  neck-cloth  ran  a  sly  companion-way  to  it, 
so  that  his  eyes  might  steal  a  visit  to  the  joy  that  was  over 
his  heart  and  in  it.  Thus  are  women  adored  by  men,  es- 
pecially those  who  deserve  it  least. 

"Attention,  my  dear  friends,  attention,  if  you  please," 
cried  the  Rector,  rising,  with  a  keen  glance  at  Scuddy.  "I 
will  crave  your  attention  before  the  ladies  go,  and  theirs,  for 
it  concerns  them  equally.  We  have  passed  through  a  pe- 
riod of  dark  peril,  a  long  time  of  trouble  and  anxiety  and 
doubt.  By  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  we  have  escaped;  but 
with  losses  that  have  emptied  our  poor  hearts.  England 
has  lost  her  two  foremost  defenders.  Lord  Nelson,  and  Ad- 
miral Darling.  To  them  we  owe  it  that  we  are  now  begin- 
ning the  New  Year  happily,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven, 
and  my  dear  daughter  married.  Next  week  we  shall  attend 
the  grand  funeral  of  the  hero,  and  obtain  good  places  by  due 
influence.  My  son-in-law,  Percival  Shargeloes,  can  do  just 
as  he  pleases  at  St.  Paul's.  Therefore  let  us  now,  with  deep 
thanksgiving,  and  one  hand  upon  our  hearts,  lift  up  our 
glasses,  and  in  silence  pledge  the  memory  of  our  greatest 
men.  With  the  spirit  of  Britons  we  echo  the  last  words 
that  fell  from  the  lips  of  our  dying  hero — '  Thank  God,  I 
have  done  my  duty!'  His  memory  shall  abide  forever,  be- 
cause he  loved  his  country." 

The  company  rose,  laid  hand  on  heart,  and,  deeply  bow- 
ing, said — "  Amen !" 
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Readers  from  Xenophon's  Memo- 
rabilia.    By  Edw.  Levien. 
'  Prince  Albert's  Golden  Precepts. 

A  Case  contaiiiiJtg  12  Volumes,  price  31^.  6d. ;  or  tJie  Case  separately,  price  3J.  dd, 

Beaconsfield.     See  Hitch  man. 

Beaiigrand   (C.)     Walks  Abroad  of  Tiuo   Young  Naturalists, 

By  D.  Sharp.     lUust.,  8vo,  ^s.  6d. 
Beecher  {H.  IV. )  Authejitic  Biography ^  and  Diary.    III.  2>yq,  2  is. 
Norwood ;     Village  Life  in   New    England.     Crown 

8vo,  6j. 
Beer  Majnfactu7'e.     See  Thausing. 
Behnke  and  Bi-owne.     Child's  Voice  :  its  Treatment  with  regard 

to  After  Development.     Small  8vo,  y.  6d. 

• See  also  Browne. 

Bell  {H.  IL  /.)  Obeah  :  Negro   Witchcraft  in  the  West  Indies, 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
Beyschlag.     Female  Costume  Figures  of  various  Centuries.      1 2 

reproductions  of  pastel  designs  in  portfolio,  imperial,     lis. 
Bicker steth  {^Bishop  E.  H.)  Clergy  mail  in  his  Home.      is. 
From   Year  to    Year :  Original  Poetical  Pieces.     Small 

post  Svo,  3 J.  6d.  ;  roan,  6s.  and  5^-. ;  calf  or  morocco,  los.  6d. 
'—  The  A/aster's  Home-Call.    N.  ed.     321110,  cloth  gilt,  \s, 

The  Master's  Will.     Funeral  Sermon,     is.,  sewed,  dd, 

'        —  The  Reef  and  other  Parables.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  61. 

Shadow  of  the  Pock.     Select  Religious  Poetry.    2s,  6d, 

' Shadozved  Home  and  the  Light  Beyond.      <^s. 

See  also  "  Hymnal  Companion." 


Billroth  [Th.)  Care  of  the  Sick,  at  Home  and  iji  the  Hospital, 

Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  6s. 
Biographies  of  the    Great  Artists   (^Illustrated).     Crown   Svo, 

emblematical  binding,  3^-.  6d.  per  volume,  except  where  the  price  is  given. 


Barbizon School.  I.  Millet,&c. -j  2inT, 

II.Corot,&c.i  7/6 

Claude  le  Lorrain,  by  Owen  J.  Dullea. 

Correggio,  by  M.  E.  Heaton.    2s.  6d. 

Cox  (David)  and  De  Wint. 

George  Cruiksiiank,  Life  and  Works. 

Delia  Robbia  and  Cellini,      is.  6d. 

Albrecht  Diirer,  by  R.  F.  Heath. 

Figure  Painters  of  Holland. 

Fra  Angelico,  Masaccio,  and  Botti- 
celli. 

Fra  Bartolommeo,  Albertinelli,  and 
Andrea  del  Sarto. 


Gainsborough  and  Constable. 
Ghiberti  and  Donatello.     2s.  6d. 
Giotto,  by  Hany  Quilter. 
Hans  Holbein,  by  Joseph  Cundall, 
Hogarth,  by  Austin  Dobson. 
Landseer,  by  F.  G.  Stevens. 
Lawrence    and    Romney,    by    Lord. 

Ronald  Gower.     2s.  6d. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Little  Masters  of  Germany,  by  W, 

B.  Scott. 
Mantegna  and  Francia. 
Meissonier,  by  J.  ^Y.  Mollett.  2s.  6d, 
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Sanipson  Loic,  Ma?-ston,  &^  Go's 


BiograpJiies  of  the  Great  Artists  {continued.) 


Michelangelo  Ikionarotti, by  Clement. 
Mulready  Memorials,  by  Stephens, 
Murillo,  by  Ellen  E.  Minor.    2s.  6c/. 
Overbeck,  by  J.  V>.  Atkinson, 
Raphael,  by  N.  D'Anvers. 
Rembrandt,  by  J.  W.  Mollctt. 
Reynolds,  by  F.  S.  Pulling. 
Rubens,  by  C.  W.  Kett. 
Tintoretto,  by  W.  R.  Osier. 


Titian,  by  R.  F.  Heath. 
Turner,  by  Cosmo  Monkhouse. 
Vandyck  and  Hals,  by  Head. 
VandeVeldeandthe  Dutch  Painters. 
Van  Eyck,  Memlinc,  Matsys. 
Velasquez,  by  E.  Stowe. 
Vernet  and  Delaroche,  by  J.  Rees. 
Watteau,  by  J.  W.  MoUett.    2s.  Gd. 
\Vilkie,  by  J.  W.  MoUett. 


In  Preparation. 
Miniature  Painters  of  Eng.  School. 

Bird  {F.  J.)  American  Practical  Dyer's  Companion.     2>\o,  42s, 

{H.  E.)  Chess  Practice.     8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Bishop  {E.  S.)  Lectures  to  Nurses  on  Antiseptics.  With  dia- 
grams, crown  8vo,  2s. 

Black  [Robert)  Horse  Paci?tg  in  France  :  a  History.     8vo,  145. 

Black {IV.)  Standfast  Craig  Royston.    3  vols.,  cr.  8vo,  31  J.  dd. 

See  also  Low's  Standard  Novels. 

Blackburn  {Charles  F.)  Hints  on  Catalogue  Titles  and  Index 
Entries,  ^vith  a  Vocabulary  of  Terms  and  Abbreviations,  chiefly  from 
Foreign  Catalogues.     Royal  Svo,  143-. 

Blackbu7'n  {Henry)  Art  in  the  Mountains^  the  Oberaintnergau 
Passion  Play.     New  ed.,  corrected  to  1890,  Svo,  ^s. 

Breto7i  Folk.  With  171  Illust.  by  Randolph  Caldecott. 

Imperial  Svo,  gilt  edges,  2is.;  plainer  binding,  10^.  6d. 

Pyrenees.     Illustrated    by   Gustave    Dore,  corrected 


to  1S81.     Crown  Svo,  7^.  6d.     See  also  Caldecott. 
Blackmore  {R.  D.)  Kit  and  Kitty.  A  novel.     3  vols.,  crown  Svo. 

3 1  J.  dd. 

Lorna  Doone.  Edition  de  luxe.  Crown  4to,  very  nume- 
rous Illustrations,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3IJ'.  dd.;  parchment,  uncut,  top 
gilt,  35J.  ;  new  issue,  plainer,  2\s. 

■  • Novels.     See  also  Low's  Standard  Novels.  ^ 


. Springhaven.      Illust.    by    Parsons    and    Barnard. 

Sq.  Svo,  \2s.;  new  edition,  ']s.  6d. 
Blaikie  {William)   How  to  get  Strong  and  how  to  Stay  so. 

Rational,  Physical,  Gymnastic,  &c..  Exercises.  Illust.,  sm. post  Svo,  ^^s. 
-  Sound  Bodies  for  our  Boys  a?id  Girls.     i6mo,    2s.  6d. 

Bodleian.     See  Historic  Bindings. 
Bonwick.     British  Colonies.     Asia,   ij". ;  Africa,  li". ;  Arrierica, 

I  J.  ;  Australasia,  \s.     One  vol.,  cloth,  5J. 
Bosanquet  {Rev.  C)  B loss 07ns  from  the  King^s  Garden  :  Sermons 

for  Children.     2nd  Edition,  small  post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s, 
— Jehoshaphat ;  or^  Sunlight  and  Clouds.  \s. 


List  of  Puhlicatlous, 


Boiver  {G.  S.)  and   IVebb^  Laiv  of  Elect/'ic  Lighting.     New 

edition,  crown  8vo,  I2J.  dd. 
Boy's  Froissart.   King  Arthur,     Liinightly  Legends  of  Wales, 

Percy.     See  Lanier. 
Bradshaw  {/.)  New  Zealand  as  it  is.     Svo,  \2S,  6d. 

A'e7v  Zealand  of  To-day,  1884-87.     8\-o,  J-4J-. 

Brannt    (JF.  T.)     Animal    and     Vegetable  Fats    and    Oils, 

Illust.,  8vo,  35 J. 

Manujaciure  of  Soap  and  Candles.     Illust.,  8vo.  '^■^s. 

Metailic  Alloys,     Afier  Krupp  and   Wildberger.     Cr. 

Svo,  I2J.  6t/. 

Vinegar^  Cider,  and  Fruit  Wines.     Illust.,  8vo.,  25J". 


Bright  { /ohn)  Public  Letters.     Crown  8vo,  75.  6d. 

Brisse  {Baro?i)  Menus.     In  French  and  English,  for  every  day 

in  the  Year.     7th  Edition,  wilh  1200  recipes.     Crown  Svo,  5^'. 
Brittany.     See  Blackburn. 

Brown{A.  J.)  Rejected  of  Men,  and  Other  Poems.  Fcp.8vo,  33-.  61/, 
{^A.   S.)  Madeira  and    Canary   Lslands  for  Lnvaiids^ 

Maps,  crown  Svo,  sewed,  2.s.  dd. 

(^Robert)  Jack  Abbotfs  Log.     2  vols.,  cr.  Svo,  2ii-. 


Broume  {G.  Lennox)  Voice  Use  and  Stimulants,    Sm.  Svo,  3^.  dd, 

and  Belmke^  Voice,  Song,  and  Speech,    i^s. ;  new  ed.,  51. 

Bryant  {IV.  C.)  and  Gay  [S.  I/.)  Ldistory  of  the  tinited  States, 

Profusely  Illustrated,  4  vols.,  royal  Svo,  60s. 
B?yce  {Rev.  Professo?-)  Manitoba.     Illust.     Crown  Svo,  75'.  6^. 

SJwrt  History  of  the  Canadian  People,     is,  6d. 

Burnaby  {Mrs  F.)  High  Alps  in  JVinter ;  or,  Mou?itai7ieering 

in  Search  of  Health.     With  Illustrations,  &c.,  14?,     See  also  Main. 
Burnley  {/.)  Llistory  of  Wool  and  Woolcombiyig.  Illust.  Svo,  21J. 
Bu7'ton  {Sir  R.  F.)  Early,  Public,  and  Private  Life.     Edited 

by  F.  HiTCHMAX.     2  vols.,  Svo,  56i'. 
Butler  {Sir  W.  F.)  Campaign  of  the  Cataracts.    Illust.,  Svo,  iSj, 

Ifivasion  of  Ejigland,  told  twenty  yeaj's  after.     2s.  6d, 

■ Red  Cloud ;  or,  the  Solitary  Sioux.     Imperial  i6mo, 

numerous  illustrations,  gilt  edges,  3^-.  6;/. ;  plainer  binding,  2J.  dd. 

The  Great  Lone  La?id ;  Red  River  Expedition,     js.  6d, 

The  Wild  North  Land ;  the  Story  of  a  Winter  Journey 


with  Dogs  across  Northern  Xorth  America.  Svo,  iSx.   Cr.  Svo,  ^s.  6d, 

Bynner  {E.  L.)     See  Low's  Standard  Novels. 


r^ABLE  {G.  W.)      See  Low's  Standard  Novels. 

Cadogan  '{Lady   Adelaide)  Drawing-room    Plays,      ic;.  6^.  j 
acting  edition,  (>d.  each. 


Sampson  Low^  Marston,  C^  CoJs 


Cadogan  {Lady  Adelaide)  Illustrated  Games  of  Patietice.  Twenty- 
four  Diagrams  in  Colours,  with  Text.     Fcap,  4to,  \2s.  6d. 

Neia  Games  of  Patience,      Coloured  Diagrams,  4to, 

Ms.  6i/. 

Caldecott  {Randolph)  Memoir.     By  Henry  Blackburn.   With 

170  Examples  of  the  Artist's  Work.     14J.;  new  edit.,  ^s.  6d. 

Sketches.     With  an  Introduction  by  H.  Blackburn, 

4to,  picture  boards,  2s.  dd. 

California.     See  Nordhoff. 

Callan  {H.)  Wanderi7igs  on  Wheel  in  Europe,   Cr.  8vo,  i^.  dd, 
Campbell  {Lady  Colin)  Book  of  the  Running  Brook,     ^s. 
Carletojiy  City   Lrgends.     Special   Edition,    illus.,    royal    8vo, 
12^.  (>d.  ;  ordinary  edition,  crown  8vo,   \s. 

City  Ballads.     Illustrated,  12s.  6d.     New  Ed.  (Rose 

Library),  i6mo,  is. 

City  Ballads  and  City  Legends.     In  one  vol.,  2s.  6d. 

Barm  Ballads,  Barm  Bestivals,   and  Barm  Legends. 


Paper  boards,  is.  each  ;   I  vol. ,  small  post  8vo,  35'.  6d. 

Carnegie  {A.)  American  Bour-in-ILand  in  Britain.  Small 
4to,  Illustrated,  10^.  dd.     Popular  Edition,  paper,  is. 

Round  the  World.     8vo,  lo^.  6d. 

Triumphant  Democracy.     6s. ;  also  is.  6d.  and  is. 

Chairman's  Handbook.     By  R.  F.  D.  Palgrave.     5th  Edit.,  2s. 

Cha?iged  C?vss,  ^'c.    Religious  Poems.     i6mo,  2s.  td. ;  calf,  6;-. 

Chapiji  {B.  H.)  Jifountaifieering  in  Colorado,  Beaks  about 
Estes  Park,  Illus.,  los.  6d. 

Chess.     See  Bird  (H.  E.). 

Choice  Editions  of  Choice  Books.  {2s.  6d.  each.)  Illustrated  by 
C.  W.  CoPF,  R.A.,  T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  E.  Duncan,  Birket 
Foster,  J.  C.  Horsley,  A.R.A.,  G.  Hicks,  R.  Redgrave,  R.A., 
C.  Stonehouse,  F.  Tayler,  G.  Thomas,  H.  J.  Townshend, 
E.  H.  \Veiinert,  PIarrison  Weir,  (Sec.      New  issue,  is.  per  vol. 


Bloomfield's  Farmer's  Boy. 
Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner. 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village. 
Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Churchyard. 
Keats'  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 


Milton's  L' Allegro. 
Poetry  of  Nature.     Harrison  Weir. 
Rogers'  (Sam.)  Pleasures  of  Memory, 
Shakespeare's  Songs  and  Sonnets. 
Tennyson's  May  Queen. 
Elizabethan  Poets. 
Wordsworth's  Pastoral  Poems. 


"  Such  works  are  a  glorious  beatification  for  a  poet." — Aihenaiim, 
(Extra  Volume)  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.     Illustrated,  2s. 

Christ  in  Song.     By  Philip  Schaff.     New  Ed.,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
Clark  {Mrs.  K.  M.)  Southern  Cross  Bairy  Tale.     111.  4to,  51. 
Clarke  {B.)  Three  Diggers :   a  Tale  of  the  Australian  Bi/ties, 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 


List  of  Publications. 


ColUngwood  (^Hai'ry)      See  Low's  Standard  Books. 
Collinson  {Sir  R. ;  Adm.)  H.M.S.  ^^  Enterprise  "  in  search  of  Sir 

J.  Franklin.     8vo,  14^. 
Colonial     Year-book.      By    A.    J.     R.    Trendell.     Crown 

8vo,  6^.      Annually. 
Cook  {Diitton)  Book  of  the  Flay.    New  Edition,     i  vol.,  35.  6d. 

On  the  Stage :  Studies.     2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  2^s. 

Craddock  {C.  E.)  Despot  of  Broom  sedge  Cove.  Crown  8vo,  6^'. 
Creiu  {B.J.)  Practical  Treatise  o?i  Petroleum.  Illust.,  8vo,  28^'. 
Crouch  {A.  P.)  Glimpses  of  Fever  land :  West  African    Waters 

6s. 

On  a  Surf-bound  Coast.     Cr.  8vo,  7^.  dd.  ;  new  ed.  55. 

Cumberland{Stuart)Thought Reader' sThoiights.  Cr.  8vo.,  ios.6d, 
Queen's   Highway  frojn    Ocean    to  Ocean :     Canadian 

Pacific  Railway.     111.,  8vo,  iBj.  ;  new  ed.,  7^.  6d. 

■ See  also  Low's  Standard  Novels. 


Cundall  {Joseph).     See  *'  Remarkable  Bindings." 
Curtin  {/.)  Myths  and  Folk  Lore  of  Lr eland.     Cr.  8vo,  ^s. 
Cushvig  {  Williafn)  Anonyms,  Dictionary  of  Revealed  Author^ 
ship.     2  vols.,  large  8vo,  gilt  top,  52^.  dd. 

I?iitials  and  Pseiidonyms.    255*.;  second  series,  2.\s, 

Cutcliffe  {^H.  C. )  Trout  Fishing  in  Rapid  Strea?ns.    Cr.  8 vo,  ^s.  6d, 


T^ALY  {Mrs.    D.)  Diggiftg,  Squatting,  and  Pioneering  in 

*~^     Northern  South  Australia.     8vo,  12s. 

Dana  {/.  D.)  Characteristics  of  Volcanoes,  LLaivaiian  Islands, 

&c.    Illus.,  i8j. 
UAnvers.     Elementary  Llistory  of  Art.     New  ed.,  360  illus., 

2  vols.,  cr.  Svo.    I.  Architecture,  &c.,  ^s.-,  II.  Painting,  6s.  \  i  vol., 

IOJ-.  6d.  ;  also  lis. 
■        —  Ele7nentary  Llistory  of  Music.     Crown  8vo,  2s.  dd. 
Daudet  {A.)  Port  Tarascon,  Tar  tarings  Last  Adventures ;  By 

H.  James.     Illus.,  crown  8vo. 
Davis  {Cle7?ient)  Modern  Whist.     45*. 

{C.  T.)  Bricks,  Tiles,  Terra-Cotta,  6-c.  N.  ed.  8vo,  25X. 

Majiufacture  of  Leather .  With  many  Illustrations.  52^.6^. 

Manufacture  of  Paper.     22>s. 

■  (6^.  B.)  Outlines  of  Lnternational  Law.    8vo.     loj".  dd, 

Dawidoivsky.  Glue,Gelatine,Lsinglass,Cements,&'c.  Svo,  i2s.()d. 
Day  of  My  Life  at  Eton.  By  an  Eton  Boy.  New  ed.  1 6mo,  is, 
De  Leon  {E.)  Under  the  Stars  and  under  the  Crescent.  N.  ed.,  ds> 
Dictionary.     See  Tolhausen,  "  Technological."      _      ., 


^  Sainpson  Lo7V^  Marston,  e^  Co.'s 

■Digf^^^  {/•   ^^')  Lancashire  Life  of  Bishop  Fraser.     With  por- 
traits; new  ed.,  8vo,  \is.  6d. 

JDvtikin  {/.  G)  Trooper  and  Redskin  :  N.  W.  Mounted  Police^ 
Canada.     Crown  8vo,  Sj.  6(L 

X>onneUy    {Ignatius)    Atlantis;   or^    the  Antediluvian    World. 
7th  Edition,  crown  8vo,  \2s.  6d. 

Great    Cryptogram :    Frajtcis  Bacon^s    Cipher   i?i    the 

so-called  Shakspere  Plays.     With  facsinnles.     2  vols.,  30J. 

Ragnarok:  Age  of  Fire  and   Gravel,     lllus.,  cr.  8vo, 


I2s.  dd. 
JDougall  {/a7?ies  DalzicT)     Shooting.     New    Edition.     Crown 

8vo,  "js.  6d. 

"The  book  is  admirable  in  every  way We  wish  it  every  success." — Globe.. 

"A  very  complete  treatise Likely  to  take  high  raiik  as  an  authority  ot 

shoolins  " —Dat7y  N^eius.  « 

iDoughty  {H.M.)  Friesland  Meres ,  and  through  the  Netherlands^ 
Illustrated,  new  edition,  enlarged,  crown  8vo,  ?>s.  ()d. 

JDunstan  Standard  Headers.     See  Low's  Readers. 

TUBERS  {G.)  Joshua,  Story  of  Biblical  Life,  Translated  hy 
'^— '     Claka  Bell.     2  vols.,  i8mo,  4.;. 
Fdmonds  (C)   Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin.      With  Additiona, 

matter.     New  ed.     lllust.,  crown  8vo,  Js.  6d.  ;  large  paper,  21s.  * 

F.ducational  List  and  Directory  for  1887-88.    55-. 
Fducational   Works    published    in    Great   Britain.     A  Classi 

fied  Catalogue.     Third  Edition,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ds. 
Fdwards  {E.)  American  Steam  Engineer.    lllust.,  i2mo,  12^.  dd 
-Emerson  {£>r.  P.  LI.)  English  Idylls.     Small  post  8vo,  2s. 
' Pictures  of  East  Anglian  Life.      Ordinary  edit.,  105^'. 

edit,  de  luxe,  17  X  132,  vellum,  morocco  back,  \^']s.  \ 
Natu7'alistic  Photography  for  Art  Students.    Illustrated 

New  edit.     5^ 

and    GoodalL      Life   and  La?idscape  on   the   Norfolk 


Broads.     Plates  12  X  8  inches,  126s.;  large  paper,  210s. 

Wild  Life  on  a   Tidal    Water.     Copper    plates^   or 

edit.,  25J.;  edit  deluxe,  63 j. 

in    Concord.      By  Edward     Waldo   Emerson.    8v 


at 


'js.  6d. 

Fmin  Pasha.     See  Jephson  and  Stanley. 
English    Catalogue  of  Books.     Vol.  III.,  1872 — 1880.     Roya_ 

8vo,  half-morocco,  42J,     See  also  "Index." 

Etchings.    Published  Quarterly.    t,s.  6d.    Vol.VL,  25J, 

Philosophers.     Edited  by  E.  B.  Ivan  Muller,  M.A.  - 

Crown  8vo  volumes  of  180  or  200  pp.,  price  ^s.  6d.  each. 


.Francis  Bacon,  by  Thomas  Fowler. 
"Ham.ilton,  by  W.  H.  S.  Monck. 
Hartley  and  James  ]M;11. 


Shaftesbury  and  Plutcheson. 
Adam  Smith,  by  J.  A.  Farrer. 


List  of  Publications, 


Esler  {E.  Reiitoul)    Way  of  Transgressors.     3  vols.,  cr.  Svo^ 

3 1  J.  ^d. 
Esmarch    {F.)    Handbook   of  Surgery.       New    Edition^    Svo^ 

leather,  24J, 
Eton.    About  some  Fcllozcs.    New  Edition,  is.     See  also  "Day."" 
Evelyn.     Life  of  Mrs.  Godolpiiin.     By  W.  Harcourt,  ^s.  6d^ 
Eves  (C  IV.)  JVest  Lndies.    Crown  8vo,  7^.  6d, 


'C'ARM  BALLADS^  Festivals^  and  Legends.  See  Carleton, 

^enn   {G.   Manville),     See  Low's  Standard  Books. 

Ecnnell  {Qj-eville)  Book  of  the  Roach.     New  Edition,  12 mo,  2s, 

^erns.     See  Heath. 

^forde  {Bro7L'?i'ou:')   Su^alfern,  Policeman,  and  the  Little  Girh 

Illust.,  8vo,  sd.,  I  J-. 

The  Trotter,  A  Poona  Mysteiy.     Illust.  8vo,  sewed,  is^ 

^ield  [Pr  f)  Travel  Talk  in  Italy.     i6mo,  limp,  2s. 

^iske  (Amos  K.)  Alidniglit  Talks  at  the  Club  Reported.     12 mo, 

gilt  top,  6s. 
Fitzgerald  {P.)  Book  Fancier.     Cr.  8vo.  51. ;  large  pap.  i2j-.  6^.- 
Fleming  (Sandford)  England  and  Canada  :  a  Tour.    Cr.  Svo,  6j'. 
^olkard  (R.^Jun.)  Plant  Lore,  Legends,  and  Lyrics.     Svo,  \6s.~ 
Forbes  {LI.  O.)  Naturalist  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.     8vo»- 

2\S. 

Foreign  Countries  and  British  Colonies.     Cr.  8vo,  35".  6d.  each.. 

Australia,  by  J.  F.  Vesey  Filzi;erald.  Japan,  by  S.  Mossman. 

Austria,  by  D.  Kav,  F.R.  G.  S.  j  Peru,  by  Clements  R.  Markham. 

Denmark  and  Iceland,  by  EX. Otte.  '  Russia,  by  W.  R.  Morhll,  M.A. 

Eg}-pt,  by  S.  Lane  Poole,  B.A.  Spain,  by  Rev.  Wentworth  Webster, 

France,  by  Miss  M.  Roberts.  Sweden  and  Norway,  by  Woods. 

Germany,  by  S.  Baring-Gould.  West    Indies,    by    C.     H.    Eden^ 


Greece,  by  L.  Sergeant,  B.A. 


F.R-G.S. 


Foster  {Birket)  Some  Pla.es  of  Note  m  England, 

Fra?ic  {Maud  Jeanne).     Small  post  8vo,  uniform,  gilt  edges  : — 


imily's  Choice,      ^s. 

iall's  Vineyard.     4J. 

ohn's   Wife  :    A  Story  of  Life  in 

South  Australia,     ^. 
Jarian ;    or,    The  Light  of   Some 

One's  Home.      5J. 
>ilken  Cords  and  Iron  Fetters.     4J-. 
nto  the  Light.     4J. 


Vermont  Vale.     ^s. 

Minnie's  Mission,     4J. 

Little  Mercy.     4J-. 

Beatrice  Melton's  Discipline.     4X. 

No  Longer  a  Child.     4J-. 

Golden  Gifts.     4^. 

Two  Sides  to  Ever}'  Question.      4j» 

Master  of  Ralston.      4^. 


* 


* 


There  is  also  a  re-issue  in  cheaper  form  at  2s.  6d.  per  vol. 


Frank's  Ranch^ ;  or.  My  Holiday  in  the  Rockies.     A  Contri- 
bution to  the  Inquiry  into  What  we  are  to  Do  with  our  Boys.      51. 
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Fraser  {Bishop).     See  Diggle. 

French  and  English  Birthday  Book,     By  K.  D.  Clark.     Imp. 

i6mo,  illust.,  'js.  6ii.  ■ 

French.     See  Julien  and  Porcher. 
Fresh    Woods  and  Fastu?rs   Nciu.      By  the  Author  of  "  An 

Amateur  Angler's  Days."     \s.  6d.;  large  paper,  5^-,  ;  new  ed.,  is. 

Froissart.     See  Lanier. 


f~^ASPARIN  {Countess)  Sunny   Fields   and  Shady    Woods, 

Gavarni    {Sidpice   Paul;     Chevalier)   Memoirs.     By    Frank 

Marzials.     Illust.,  crown  8vo. 
Geary  {Grattan)  Burma  after  the  Conquest,     'js.  6d. 
Geffcken  {F.  H.)  British  Empire.     Translated  by  S.  J.  Mac- 

MULLAN.     Crown  8vo,  'js.  6d. 
General  Directoiy  of  Johannesherg for  \Zq)0.     8vo,  \^s. 
Gentle  Life  (Queen  Edition).     2  vols,  in  i,  small  4to,  ds. 

THE     GENTLE     LIFE    SERIES. 

Price  6j".  each  ;  or  in  calf  extra,  price  loj.  6d.  ;  Smaller  Edition,  cloth 
extra,  2x.  6^.,  except  where  price  is  named. 

The  Gentle  Life.     Essays  in  aid  of  the  Formation  of  Character. 
About  in  the  World.     Essays  by  Author  of  "  The  Gentle  Life." 
Like  unto  Christ.     New  Translation  of  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
Fajniliar  Words.     A  Quotation  Handbook.     6s.;  n.  ed.  ;^s.6d. 
Essays  by  Montaigne.     Edited  by  the  Author  of  "  The  Gentle 

Life." 
Tlie  Gentle  Life.     2nd  Series. 
77ie  Sile?it  LLour:  Essays,  Original  and  Selected. 
Half-Length  Portraits.      Short  Studies   of  Notable  Persons. 

By  J.  Hain  Friswell. 
Essays  on  English  Writers,  for  Students  in  English  Literature. 
Other  People's  Wifidows.     By  J.  Hain  Friswell.     6s.  ;  new 

ed.,  3J-.  6d. 
A  Man's  TJioughts.     By  J.  Hain  Friswell. 
Countess  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia.     By  Sir  P.  Sidney.    6s.)  new 

ed.,  3^.  6d. 

* 

Germany.     By  S.  Baring-Gould.     Crown  Svo,  ^s.  6d. 
Giles  {E.)  Australia  twice  Traversed :  five  Expeditions,  187  2-76, 
With  Maps  and  Illust.  2  vols,  Svo,  30X. 

Gill  (y^)     See  Low's  Readers. 
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Gillespie  (yW.  M,)  Surveying,     New  ed.,  by  Cadey  Staley. 

8vo,  2lS. 

Glances  at  Great  aiid  Little  Men.     By  Paladin.     Cr.  8vo,  6x. 
GoldsniitJi.     She  Stoops  to  Co?iquer.     Introduction  by  Austin 

DoBSON  J  the  designs  by  E.  A.  Abbey.     Imperial  4to,  A/2.S. 
Gooch    (^Famiy    C.)   Face   to   Face   tvith   the   Mexicans.      111. 

roy.  8vo,  iGj- 
Gordon  {/.  E.LL.^B.A.  Cantab.^  Electric  Lighting.   111.  8vo,i8j. 
— —  Physical  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism.     2nd 

Edition,  enlarged,  with  coloured,  full-page,  &c.,  lllust.2vols.,  Svo,  42J. 
Electricity  for  Schools.     Illustrated.     Crown  Svo,  55". 


Bach. 
Beethoven 
Berlioz. 
Cherubini, 
Church  Composers, 


Rossini. 
Schubert. 
Schumann. 
Richard  Wagner. 
Weber. 


Gotiffe  {fules)  Royal  Cookery  Book.     New  Edition,  with  plates 

in  colours,  Woodcuts,  &c.,  Svo,  gilt  edges,  42^. 
— — —  Domestic  Edition,  half-bound,  10^.  dd. 
Gounod  (C.)  Life   and    Wo7'ks.      By   Marie   Anne   Bovet. 

Portrait  and  Facsimiles,  Svo,  \os.  6d. 
Grant  {General ^  U.Si)  Personal Menioii'S.     With  Illustrations, 

Maps,  &c.     2  vols.,  Svo,  2.%s. 
Great  Artists.     See  "  Biographies." 

Great  Musicians.       Edited    by    F.    Hueffer.      A   Series    of 
Biogi-aphies,  crown  Svo,  2,s.  each  : — 
Handel. 
Haydn. 
Mendelssohn. 
Mozart. 
Purcell. 
Groves  {/.  Pe?ry')  Charniouth  Grange.    2S.  6d.;  gilt,  ^s.  6d. 
Guizofs   History  of  France.     Translated  by  Robert  Black. 
8    vols.,    super-royal   Svo,    cloth  extra,  gilt,    each  24^.      In  cheaper 
binding,  S  vols.,  at  lo.r.  ()d.  each. 

"  It  supplies  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
Students  of  history." — Times. 

Masson's  School  Edition.      Abridged 

from  the  Translation  by  Robert  Black,  with  Chronological  Index,  His- 
torical and  Genealogical  Tables,  &c.  By  Professor  Gust  AVE  Masson, 
B.A.     With  Portraits,   Illustrations,  &c.      I  vol.,  Svo,  600  pp.,  5J-. 

Giiyon  {Mde.)  Life.     By  Upham.     6th  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 
TTALFORD  {F.  M.)  Floating  Flies,  and  ho7v  to  Dress  them. 

■^  •'-       New  edit.,  with  Coloured  plates.     Svo,  15-r. 

Diy  Lly-Fishing,  Jheory  and  L^raclice.  Col.  Plates,  25^. 

Hall  (JV.  IV.)  Hoiu  to  Live  Lojig;  or,  1408  Maxims.     2s. 
Halsey  {Frederick  A.)  Slide    Valve    Gears.     With    diagrams, 

crown  Svo,  Sj.  bd. 
Hamilton  {E.)  Flyf  shin g  for  Salmon,   Trout,  and  Grayling ; 

their  Habits,  Haunts,  and  History.     Illust.,  6^.;  large  paper,  \os,  6d. 

'        —  Riverside  Naturalist.     Illust.  Svo. 
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Hands  [T.)  Nuinerical  Exercises  in  Chemistry.     Cr.  8vo,  2S.  6d, 

and  2s.;   Answers  separately,  6d. 
Handy  Guide  to  Dry-Jly  Fishing.     By  Cotswold  Isys,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo,  limp,  \s. 
— —  Guide  Book  to  Japanese  Islands.     With  Folding  Outline 

Map,  crown  8vo.,  6j.  (>d. 
Hanoverian  Kings.     See  Skottowe. 

Hardy  (A.  S.)  Passe-rose :  a  Romance.     Crown  8vo,  6j. 

{Thomas).     See  Low's  Standard  Novels. 

Hare  {J.  L.  Clark)Afne?'ican  Constitutional  Law.  2  vis..  8vo,  63J. 

Harkut  {F.)  Co7ispirator ;  A  Romance  of  Real  Life.  By 
Paul  P.    8vo,  6j-. 

Harpcr^s  Young  People.  Vols.  I. -VI.,  profusely  Illustrated 
with  woodcuts  and  coloured  plates.  Royal  4to,  extra  binding,  each 
*]$.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  8j-.  Published  Weekly,  in  wrapper,  id. ;  Annual 
Subscription,  post  free,  6s.  6d.  ;  Monthly,  in  wrapper,  with  coloured 
plate,  6d.  ;  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  Js.  6d. 

Harris  ( IV.B.)  Land  of  an  Af'icaji  Sultan:  Travels  in  Alorocco. 

Illust.,  crown  8vo,  los.  dd.  ;  large  paper,  3IJ.  dd. 
Harrison  {Mary)  Complete  Cookery  Guide.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Skilful  Cook.     New  edition,  crown  Svo,  53*. 

Harrison  {W.)  Memorable  London  Houses  :  a    Guide,     Illust. 

New  edition,   i8mo,  is.  6d.  ;  new  ed. ,  enlarged,  2s.  6d. 
Ha f ton  {Joseph)  Journalistic  London :   with  Ffigrjzvings  and 

Portraits  of  Distinguished  Writers  of  the  Day.     Fcap.  4to,  12s.  6d. 

See  also  Low's  Standard  Novels. 

Haweis  {H.  R.)  Broid  ChurJi^  IVhat  is  Coming.     Cr.  Svo. 

Poets  in  the  Pulpit.    New  edition.    Crown  Svo,  t^s.  6d, 

{Mrs.)  Art  of  LLousekeeping  :  a  Bridal  Garland.   2s.  6d. 

Hawthorne  {Nathaniel)  Life.     By  John  R.  Lowell. 

Hearn  {L.)  Youuia,  History  of  a  West  Liidian  Slave.     Crown 

8vo,  5J-. 
Heath  {F.  G.)  Fern  World.     With  coloured  plates,  new  ed. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 
Heldman7i  {B.)     See  Low's  Standard  Books. 
Henty  {G.  A)     See  Low's  Standard  Books. 
— — —  {Richmond)  Australiana  :  My  Early  Life.     55'. 
Herbert  {T )  Salads  a7id  Sandwiches.     Cr.  Svo,  boards,  \s. 
Herrick  {Robert)  Poetty.     Preface  by  Austin  Dobson.     With 

numerous  Illustrations  by  E.  A.  Abbey.     4to,  gilt  edges,  42^-. 
Hetley  {Adrs.  E.)  Native  Flowers  of  Neiv  Zealand.     Chromos 

from  Drawings.     Three  Parts,  63^".;  extra  binding,  735-.  6d. 
Hicks  {E.  S.)  Our  Boys:  How  to  Enter  the  ALerchant  Service.  <^s. 
— —  Yachts,  Boats  a?id  Cafioes*     Illustrated.     Svo,  loj".  6d. 
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Hill  {G.  B.)  Footsteps  of  Dr.  Johuso?i.  Ordinary  ed.,  half- 
morocco,  gilt  top,  63J.  ;  edit  de  lux:,  on  Japanese  vellum,  I47j". 

Hi7its  on  JVills,     See  Wills. 

Historic  Bindi?igs  in  the  Bodleian  Lib?'ary.  24  plates,  4to,  42s. ; 
half-morocco,  52^.  6d.     Coloured,  84J.  ;  half-morocco,  94^.  6d. 

Hitchman.    Public  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.     3^.  6t/. 

Hoey  {Mrs,  Cashel)  See  Low's  Standard  Novels. 

Holder  {C.  F.)  Marcels  of  Animal  Life.     Illustrated.     Zs.  6d. 

Lvory  King:  Elepha?it  and  Allies.    Illustrated.    Zs.  6d. 

LJving  Lights  :  Phosphorescent  Animals  and  Vegetables. 

Illustrated.     8vo,  Sj.  6d. 
Holmes  {O.   W.)  Before  the  Curfeip,  &-'c.    Occasional  Poems.    51. 

Last  Leaf :  a  Holiday  Volume.     42s. 

Mortal  Antipathy,  Ss.  6d. ;  also  2s. ;  paper,  is. 

Our  Hundred  Days  in  Europe.     6s.     Large  Paper,  155-. 

0:er  the    Tea   Cups,  Remitiiscences    and   Reflectiotis, 

Crown  8vo,  6j. 

— Poems  :  a  new  volu7ne. 

Poetical  Works.     2  vols.,  i8mo,  gilt  tops,  loj".  6d. 

See  also  Rose  Library. 


Hoiuard  {Blanche  Willis)  Open  Door.     Cro^Ti  8vo,  6s. 
Hozi'orth  (H  H.)  Mammoth  and  tlie  Flood.     8vo,  iSj. 
Hundred  Greatest  Men  {The).  8  portfolios,  21s.  each,  or  4  vols., 
half-morocco,  gilt  edges,  10  guineas.    New  Ed..,  i  vol.,  royal  8vo,  21s. 
Hymnal    Co??ipanion    to    the   Book   of  Cominon  Prayer.      By 
Bishop  Bickersteth.      In  various  styles  and  bindings  from  \d.  to 
3 1  J.  6d.     Price  List  and  Prospectus  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 
%*  Also  a  new  and  revised  edition,  1S90,  distinct  from  the  preceding. 
Detailed  list  of  16  pages,  post  free. 


TLLUSTRATED  Text-Books  of  Art-Education.  Edited  by 
•^  Edward  J.  Poynter,  R.A.  Illustrated,  and  strongly  bound,  5^, 
Now  ready  : — - 

PAINTING. 


French,  and  Spanish. 
English  and  American. 


Classic  and  Italian.    By  Head. 
German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Classic  and  Early  Christian. 

Gothic  and  Kenaissance.     By  T.  Roger  Smith. 

SCULPTURE. 
Antique  :  EgTiptian  and  Greek, 
Renaissance  and  Modern.     By  Leader  Scott. 
Lndcrwick{F.  A,;  Q.C.)  Lnterregnum ;  Studies  of  the  Comttioft' 

wealth.     Legislative,  Social,  and  Legal.     Svo,  ic,r.  6d. 
Side  Lights  on  the  Stuarts.     New  edition,  71.  6d, 


14  Sanipson  Lo7c>,  Mars/on,  6^  Co.^s 

Index  to  the  JEnglish    Catalogue,  Jan.,    1S74,  to  Dec,    i88o» 

Royal  8vo,  half- morocco,  i8j. 
Jnglis  i^Hon.  JujHzs ;    ^' Maori  ^^)    Tent  Life  in    Tiger  Land. 

Col.  plates,  roy.  8vo,  i8j. 
Jrvifig  ( IVas/iington).    Library  Edition  of  his  Works  in  27  vols., 

Copyright,  with  the  Author's  Latest  Revisions.      "  Geoffrey  Crayon" 

Edition,  large  square  8vo.    12s.  6d.  pervol.     See  a/so  "Little  Britain.** 

<>fACKSON  (/)   New    Style  Vertical  Writing  Copy-Books, 
^       Series  i,  Nos.  I. — XII.',  id.  and  \d.  each. 

St.  Dunstan's  Series,  8  Nos.,  \d,  each. 

— New  Series  of  Vertical  Writing  Copy-hooks,  specially 

adapted  for  the  seven  standards.     22  Nos.,  id.  each. 

Shorthand  of  Ai'iihmetic.     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

(Z. )  Ten  Centuries  of  European  Progress.     With  maps, 

crown  8vo,  lis.  6d. 
James  {Henry).     See  Daudet  (A.) 
Janvier  {T.  A.),  Aztec  Treasure  House:  Romance  of  Content- 

poraneous  Antiquity.     Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  ^s.  6d. 
Japan.     See  "  Artistic/'  also  Morse. 
Jefferies  (Richard )  Amaryllis  at  the  Fair.   N.  ed.,  or.  8vo,  "js.  6d. 

Bevis:   The  Story  of  a  Boy,     New  ed.,  crown  8vo,  5^. 

Jephson  (A.J.  Mountcfiey)  Emin  Pasha  and  the  liebellion  at 

the  Equator.     Illust.  i\s. 
Jerdon  (Gertrude).     See  Low's  Standard  Series. 
Johnson  (Sa?nuel)  See  Hill. 

Johnston  (H  H.)  River  Congo.     New  Edition,  8vo,  21s, 
Johnstone   (L>.   L.)  Land  of  the    Mountain  Kingdom,     Illus. 

IS.  6d. 
Julien  (F.)  English  Student's  French  Examiner.     i6mo,  2X. 

' Conversational  French  Reader.     i6mo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

^—— — French  at  Home  and  at  School.    Book  L,  Accidence.    2s, 
— —  First  Lessons  in  Convosational  French  Grammar,     is, 
'  Petites  Lemons  de  Conversation  et  de  Gramjnaii'e.     3;'. 
Phrases  of  Daily  Use.    6d.    Legofts  and  Phrases,  i  vol., 

Zs.  6d. 

TREATS,     Endymion,     Illust.  by  W.  St.  John  Harper. 

•^  *■      Imp.  4to,  gilt  top,  42^-. 

Kempis  (Thomas  a)  Daily  Text-Book.     Square  i6mo,  is.  6d.', 

interleaved  as  a  Birthday  Book,  3^-.  6d. 
Kennedy  (E.  B.)  Blacks  and  Bushrangers.     New  ed.,  Illust., 

crown  8vo,  5^. 

KeJifs  Com?ne?itaries  :  an  Abridgment  for  Studetits  of  American 
Law.    By  Eden  F.  Thompson.     10s.  6d. 
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Kershaw  {^S.  IV.)  Protesia?its  fivm   France   t7i   their  E?iglish 

Home.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Kingsley  {Rose)    Children  of  Westminster  Abbey  :    Studies  in 

English  History.    5j-. 
Kingston  {W.  If.   G.)    Works.     Illustrated,  i6mo,  gilt  edges, 

2,s.  6d. ;  plainer  binding,  plain  edges,  2s.  6d.  each. 


Ben  Burton. 

Captain    Mugford,  or,  Our  Salt 

and  Fresh  Water  Tutors. 
Dick  Cheveley. 


Heir  of  Kilfinnan. 
Snow-Shoes  and  Canoes. 
Two  Supercargoes. 
\Yith  Axe  and  Rifle. 


Kipling  {Rudyard)  Soldiers  Three.   New  edition,  8 vo,  sewed,  !$• 

Story  of  the  Gadsbys.     New  edition,  8vo,  sewed,  ij". 

• hi  Black  and  White.     New  edition,  8vo,  sewed,  \s. 

The  three  foregoing  bound  in  one  volume,  cloth,  3^.  dd. 

Wee  Willie  Winkie,  &^c.,  Stories.     8vo,  sewed,  is, 

U/ider  the  Deodars.     8vo,  sewed,  \s. 

The  PJiantoin  Rickshaw.     8vo,  sewed,  ij-. 

Knight  {E.J.)  Cruise  of  the  ''Falcon:'    New  Ed.   Illus.  Cr.  8vo, 

7j.  6d.     Original  edition  with  all  the  illustrations  ;  2  vols.,  24J-. 
Knox  {Col.) Boy  Travellers  o?i  the  Congo.    Illus.    Cr.  8vo,  'js.  6d, 
Kunhardt  {C.  B.)  Small  Yachts  :  Design  and  Constructiofi.  35X, 
Steam  Yachts  a?id  Launches.     Illustrated.     4to,  16s. 

T  ANIERS  Works.   Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  7J'.  ^d. 

-^-^     each. 


Boy's  King  Arthur. 

Boy's  Froissart. 

Boy's  Knightly  Legends  of  Wales. 


Boy's  Percy :  Ballads  of  Love  and 
Adventure,  selected  from  the 
**Reliques." 


Lansdell{H.)  Through  Siberia.    2  vols.,  8vo,  30J".;  i  vol.,  los.  6d, 

Russia  in  Central  Asia.     Illustrated.     2  vols.,  425". 

Through  Centi'al  Asia  ;   Russo- Afghan  Frontier.     1 25". 

Larden  {W.)  School  Course  on  Heat.     Third  Ed.,  Illust.     5^. 
Laurie  {A.)  Conquest  of  the  M0071 :  a  Story  of  the  Bayouda, 

Illust.,  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  ;  gilt  edges,  3^".  6d. 
• Neia     York    to   Brest   ifi  Seve?i  Hours,       Illust.,  cr, 

Svo,  7j.  ()d. 
Leffifigivell  {  W.  Bruce;  "  Horace  ")]6'>^^^//>/^  on  Upland^  Marsh 

and  Stream.     Illust.  Svo,  \%s. 
Lemon  {M.)  Small  House  over  the   Water ^  and  Stories.     Illust. 

by  Cruikshank,  &c.     Crown  Svo,  ds. 

Leo  XII L  :  Life.  By  0'E.eilly.  Large  8vo,  iSj.  ;  edit, 
de  luxe,  63^. 

Leo7iardo  da  Vinci's  Literary  Works.  Edited  by  Dr.  Jean 
Paul  Richter.  Containing  his  Writings  on  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Architecture,  his  Philosophical  Maxims,  Humorous  Writings,  and 
Miscellaneous  Notes  on  Personal  Events,  on  his  Contemporarie.s,  on 
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Literature,  &c.  ;  published  from  Manuscripts.  2  vols.,  imperial  8vo, 
containing  about  200  Drawings  in  Autotype  Reproductions,  and  nu- 
merous otlicr  Illustrations.     Twelve  Guineas. 

Library  of  Religious  Poetry.  Best  Poems  of  all  Ages.  Edited 
by  SCHAFF  and  GiLMAN.     Royal  8vo.  2IJ. ;  cheaper  binding,  \os.  dd. 

lAndsay  {IV.   S.)   History   of  MercJiant  Shipping.     With    150 

Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Charts.     4  vols.,  8vo,  cloth  extra.     Vols,  i 

and  2,  1 1  J.  each  ;  vols.  3  and  4,  14J.  each.     4  vols.,  50J. 
Little   (^Archibald  J.)    llirough  the  Yang-tse  Gorges,     N.  Ed. 

10^.  6d. 
Little  Britain^  The  Spectre  Brideg?'oom,  and  Legend  of  Sleepy 

Hollow.   By  Washington  Irving.   'Edition  de  luxe.  Illus.  Designed 

by  Mr.  Charles  O.  Mitrray.  Re-issue,  square  crown  Svo,  cloth,  ds. 
L^odge  {ILenry  Ccbot)  George  WasJiingto7i.     2  vols.,  12^. 
L.ongfellow.     Alaidenhood.      With   Coloured   Plates.      Oblong 

4to,  is.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  3^-.  6d. 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.     Illust.  by  Broughton, 

&c.     Imp.  4to,  i\s. 
Nuremberg.     Ilium,  by   M.   and  A.   Comegys.     4to, 

31J.  dd. 
• Song  of  LLiawatha.       Illust.    from    drawings   by    F. 

Remington.     8vo,  2\s. 
Lome  {Afarquis  of)    Viscount  Palmerston  {Prime   Ministers). 

Crown  Svo. 
Lowell  {/.  p.)  Visio?i  of  Sir  Launfal.   Illustrated,  royal  4to,  635-. 
Life  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.     Sm.  post  Svo.     \Jnprep, 

Low's  Readers,  Specially  prepared  for  the  Code  of  1890. 
Edited  by  John  Gill,  of  Cheltenham.  Strongly  bound,  being  sewn 
on  tapes. 

NOW   READY. 

First  Reader,  for  Standard  I.    Every  Lesson  Illustrated.    Price  (^d. 
Second    Reader,    for    Standard    II.      Every    Lesson    Illustrated. 

Price  \Q)d. 
Third    Reader,    for    Standard    III.      Every    Lesson    Illustrated. 

Price  \s. 
Fourth    Reader,   for    Standard    IV.     Every   Lesson    Illustrated. 

Price  l^.  id. 
Fifth    Reader,    for    Standard    V.      Every    Lesson     Illustrated. 

Price  iJ-.  Afd. 
Sixth  Reader,  for  Standarts  VI.  and  VII.    Every  Lesson  Illustrated. 
Price  \s.  dd. 
Already  adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London  ;  by  the  Edinburgh,  Not- 
tingham, Aston,  Birmingham  and  other  School  Boards. 
In  the   Press,   Infant  Primers,   In  two  Parts.     Part  L,  Illustrated, 
price  3c/.     Part  II.,  Illustrated,  price  dd. 

Low's  Standard  Library  of  Ti-avel  and  Adventure.     Crown  Svo, 
uniform  in  cloth  extra,  ']s.  6d. ,  except  where  price  is  given. 
I.   Tlie  Great  Lone  Land.     By  Major  W.  F.  Butler,  C.B. 
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Loui's  Standard  Library,  &>€. — co?itinned. 

2.  The  Wild  North  Land.     By  Major  W.  F.  Butler,  C.B. 

3.  How  I  found  Living-stone.    By  H.  M.  Stanley,  y.  6d. 

4.  Throug-h  the  Dark  Continent.  By  Stanley.    12s.  bd.  &  3^.  bd. 

5.  The  Threshold  of  the  Unknown  Reg-ion.     By  C.  R.  Mark- 

HAM.     (4th  Edition,  with  Additional  Chapters,  los.  6d.) 

6.  Cruise  of  the  Challenger.     By  \V.  J.  J.  Spry,  R.N. 

7.  Burnaby's  On  Horseback  through  Asia  Minor,      los.  6J. 

8.  Schweinfurth's  Heart  of  Africa.     2  vols.,  3^.  6d.  each. 

9.  Throug-h  America.     By  W.  G.  Marshall. 

10.  Through  Siberia.    II.  and  unabridged,  ioj-.6(i.    By  H.  Lansdell. 

11.  From  Home  to  Home.     By  Staveley  Hill. 

12.  Cruise  of  the  Falcon.     By  E.  J.  Knight. 

13.  Through  Masai  Land.     By  Joseph  Thomson. 

14.  To  the  Central  African  Lakes.     By  Joseph  Thomson. 

15.  Queen's  Hig-hway.     By  Stuart  CUxMBErland. 

16.  Two  Kings  of  Ug-anda.     By  Ashe.     3^.  6d. 

Loiv's  Stafidard  Novels.    Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each, 
unless  otherwise  stated. 
James  Baker.     John  Westacott. 
William  Black. 

A    Daughter  of  Heth. — House-Boat. — In  Far  Lochaber. — In 
Silk   Attire. — Kilmeny. — Lady    Silverdale's    Sweetheart. — 
Penance  of  John  Logan. — Sunrise. — Three  Feathers. — New- 
Prince  Fortunatus. 
R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Alice      Lorraine. — Christowell,     a      Dartmoor     Tale. — Clara 
Vaughan. — Cradock  Nowell. — Cripps  the  Carrier. — Erema. 
— Kit  and  Kitty  — Lorna  Doone. — Mary  Anerley. — Spring- 
haven. — Tommy  TJpmore. 
E.  L.  Bynner.     Agnes  Surriagre. — Begum's  Daughter. 
G.  W.  Cable.     Bonaventure.     5^-. 
Miss  Coleridge.     An  English  Squire. 
C.  E.  Ckaddock.     Despot  of  Broomsedge  Cove. 
Mrs.  B.  M.  Croker.     Some  One  Else. 
Stuart  Cumberland.     Vasty  Deep. 
E.  De  Leon.     Under  the  Stars  and  Crescent. 
Miss  Betham-Edwards.     Halfway. 
Rev.  E.  GiLLiAT,  M.A.     Story  of  the  Dragonnades. 
Thomas  Hardy. 

A   Laodicean. — Far   from    the    Madding-    Crowd. — Mayor   of 
Casterbridge.  — Pair  of  Blue  Eyes. — Return  of  the  Native. — 
Hand  of  Ethelberta. — Trumpet  Major. — Two  on  a  Tower. 
Frank  Harkut.     Conspirator. 

Joseph  Hatton.     Old  House  at  Sandwich. — Three  Recruits. 
Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey. 

A  Golden  Sorrow. — A  Stern  Chase. — Out  of  Court. 
Blanche  Willis  Howard.     Open  Door. 
Jean  Ingelow. 

Don  John. — John  Jerome  (5^). — Sarah  de  Berenger. 
George  Mac  Donald. 

Adela    Cathcart.—  Guild    Court. — Mary     Marston. — Stephen 
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Archer. — The    Vicar's    Daughter. — Orts.  —  "Weighed   and 
•   Wanting. 
Mrs.  MacQUOID.     Diane. — Elinor  Dryden. 
DuFFiELD  Osborne.     Spell  of  Ashtaroth  (5^-.) 

Mrs.    J.  H.   RiDDELL. 

Alaric     Spenceley. — Daisies     and     Buttercups. — The    Senior 
Partner. — A  Struggle  for  Fame. 
W.  Clark  Russell. 

Betwixt  the  Forelands. — Frozen  Pirate. — Jack's  Courtship. — • 
John  Holdsworth. — Ocean  Free  Lance. — A   Sailor's  Sweet- 
heart.— Sea     Q,ueen. — Watch    Below. — Strange    Voyage. — 
Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor. — The  Lady  Maud. — Little  Loo. 
Frank  R. Stockton. 

Ardis    Claverden. — Bee-man  of  Orn. — The  Late  Mrs.  Null. — 
Hundredth  Man. 
Mrs.  Har  iet  B.  Stowe. 

My  Wife  and  I. — Old  Town  Folk. — We  and  our  Neighbours. — 
Poganuc  People,  their  Loves  and  Lives. 
Joseph  Thomson.     TJlu  :  an  African  Romance. 
Tytler.     Duchess  Frances. 

Lew  Wallace.     Ben  Hur :  a  Tale  of  the  Christ. 
C.  D.  Warner.     Little  Journey  in  the  World. — Jupiter  Lights. 
Constance  Fenimore  Woolson. 

Anne. — East  Angels. — For  the  Major  (55-.). 
French  Heiress  in  her  own  Chateau. 
£071^5  Standard  Novels.     New  Issue  at  short  intervals.     Cr. 

8vo.  2s.  6d. ;  fancy  boards  2s. 
Blackmore. 

Clara  Vaughan. — Cripps  the  Carrier.- — Lorna  Doone. — Mary 

Anerley. — Alice  Lorraine. — Tommy  Upmore. 
Cable.     Bonaventure. 
Croker,     Some  One  Else. 
De  Leon,     Under  the  Stars. 
Edwards.    Half -Way. 
Hardy. 

Madding  Crowd. — Mayor  of  Casterbridge. — Trumpet-Major. — 

Hand    of  Ethelberta. — Pair    of  Blue    Eyes. — Return    of  the 

Native. — Two  on  a  Tower. — Laodicean. 
Hatton.     Three  Recruits. — Old  House  at  Sandwich. 
Hoey.     Golden  Sorrow. — Out  of  Court. — Stern  Chase. 
Holmes.     Guardian  Angel. 

Ingelow.     John  Jerome. —  Sarah  de  Berenger. 
Mac  Donald. 

Adela  Cathcart. — Guild  Court. — Vicar's  Daughter.—  Stephen 
Archer. 
Oliphant.     Innocent. 

RiDDFLL.     Daisies  and  Buttercups. — Senior  Partner. 
Stockton.     Casting  Away  of  Mis.  Leeks. — Bee-Man  of  Orn. 
Stowe.     Dred. — Old  Town  Folk. — Poganuc  People. 
Thomson.     Ulu. 
Walford.     Her  Great  Idea, 
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Low's  Sta7idard  Books  for  Boys.     With  numerous  Illustrations, 

is.  6({. ;  gilt  edges,  3X.  6d.  each. 
Dick  Cheveley.     By  W.  H.  Kingston. 
Heir  of  Kilfinnan.     By  W.  H.  Kingston. 
Off  to  the  Wilds.     By  G.  Maxville  Fenn. 
The  Two  Supercarg-oes.     By  W.  G.  KINGSTON. 
The  Silver  Canon.     By  G.  AIawille  Fenn. 
UDder  the  Meteor  Flagr.     By  Harry  Collingwood. 
Jack  Archer  :  A  Tale  of  the  Crimea.     By  G.  A.  Henty. 
The  Mutiny  on  Board  the  Ship  Leander.     By  B.  Heldmann. 
"With  Axe  and  Bifle  on  the  Western  Prairies.     By  W.  H.  G. 

Kingston. 
Red  Cloud,  the  Solitary  Sioux  :  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Prairie, 

By  Col.  Sir  Wm.  Butler,  K.CB. 
The  "Voyag'e  of  the  Aurora.     By  Harry  Collingwood. 
Charmouth   Grange :    a   Tale   of  the    17th    Century.     By  J. 

Percy  Groves. 
Snowshoes  and  Canoes.     By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 
The  Son  of  the  Constable  of  France.     By  Louis  Rousselet. 
Captain  Mugford ;   or,  Our     Salt  and    Fresh  Water  Tutors. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 
The  Cornet  of  Horse,   a    Tale   of  Marlborough's  Wars.     By 

G.  A.  Henty. 
The  Adventures  of  Captain'Mag-o.     By  Leon  Caiiun. 
Noble  Words  and  Noble  Needs. 
The  King-  of  the  Tig-ers.     By  Rousselet. 
Hans  Brinker ;  or,  The  Silver  Skates.     By  Mrs.  Dodge. 
The  Drummer-Boy,  a  Story  of  the  time  of  Washingrton.     By 

Rousselet. 
Adventures  in  New  Guinea :  The  Narrative  of  Louis  Treg-ance. 
The  Crusoes  of  Guiana.     By  Boussenard. 

The  Gold  Seekers.     A  Sequel  to  the  Above.     By  BousSENARD. 
Winning-  His  Spurs,  a  Tale  of  the  Crusades.     By  G.  A.  Henty, 
The  Blue  Banner.     By  Leon  Cahun. 
Startling-  Exploits  of  the  Doctor.     CeLIere. 
Brothers  Eantzau.     Erckmann-Chatrian. 
Adventures  of  a  Young:  Naturalist.     BiART. 
Ben  Burton ;  or,  Born  and  Bred  at  Sea.     Kingston. 
Great  Hunting-  Grounds  of  the  World.     I^Ieunier. 
Ran  Away  from  the  Dutch.     Perelaer. 
IHy  Kalulu,  Prince,  King-,  and  Slave.     Stanley. 

Aew  Volumes  for  1890-91. 

The  Serpent  Charmer.     By  Louis  Rous  elet. 

Stories  of  the  Gorilla  Country.     By  Paul  Du  Ciiaillu. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Moon,     By  A.  Laurie. 

The  Maid  of  the  Ship  "  Golden  Ag-e.'     By  H.  E.  MACLEAN, 

The  Frozen  Pirate.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

The  Marvellous  Country.     By  S.  W.  Cozzens. 

The  Mountain  Kingdom.     By  D.  Lawson  Johnstone. 

Lost  in  Africa.     By  F.  H.  Winder. 
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Low's  Standard  Series  of  Books  by  Popular  Writers.     Sm.  cr. 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2j.;  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Aunt  Jo's  Scrap  Bag".     By  Miss  Alcott. 
Shawl  Straps.     By  Miss  Alcott. 
Little  Men.     By  Miss  Alco rr. 
Hitherto.     By  Mrs.  Whitney.  I 

Forecastle  to  Cabin.     By  Samuels.     Illustrated. 

In  My  Indian  Garden.     By  Phil  Robinson.  i 

Little  Women  and  Little  Women  Wedded.     By  Miss  Alcott.  I 

Eric  and  Ethel.     By  Francis  Francis.     Illust. 
Keyhole  Country.     By  Gertrude  Jerdon.     Illust. 
We  Girls.     By  Mrs.  Whitney. 

The  Other  Girls.     A  Sequel  to  "  We  Girls."     By  Mrs.  WHITNEY. 
Adventures  of  Jimmy  Brown.     Illust.     By  W.  L.  Aldcn. 
Under  the  Lilacs.     By  Miss  Alcott.     Illust. 
Jimmy's  Cruise.     By  Miss  Alcott. 
Under  the  Punkah.     By  PliiL  RoiiiNSON. 
An  Old-Fashioned  Girl.     By  Miss  Alcott. 
A  Rose  in  Bloom.     By  Miss  Alcott. 
Eig-ht  Cousins.     Illust.     By  Miss  Alcott. 
Jack  and  Jill.     By  Miss  Alcott. 
Lulu's  Library.     Illust.     By  Miss  Alcott. 
Silver  Pitchers.     By  Miss  Alcoi  T. 

Work  and  Bag-inning-  A^ain.     Il'ust.     By  Miss  AlcOTT. 
A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life.     By  Mrs.  WHITNEY, 
Faith  Gaitney's  Girlhood.     By  Mrs.  Whiiney. 
Real  Folks.     By  Mrs.  Whitney. 
Dred.     By  Mrs.  Stowe. 
My  Wife  and  I.     ByMrs.  Stowe. 
An  Only  Sister.     By  Madame  De  Witt. 
Spinning-  Wheel  Stories.     By  Miss  Alcott. 

I^/ew  Volumes  for  1890-91. 
My  Summer  in  a  Garden.     By  C.  Dudley  Warner. 
Ghost  in  the  Mill  and  Other  Stories.     Harriet  B.   Stowe. 
The  Pilgrim's  Progress.     With  many  Illustrations.  i 

We  and  our  Neighbours.     Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  \ 

Picciola.    Saintine. 
Draxy  Miller's  Dowry.     Saxe  Holm.  | 

Seagull  Rock.     J.  Sandeau.  \ 

In  the  Wilderness.     C.  Dudley  Warner. 

Low's  Pocket  Encydopcedia.    Upwards  of  2 5,000  References,  with 
Plates.    New  ed.,  imp.  32mo,  cloth,  marbled  edges,  3^-.  6(3'.;  roan.  4J-.  dd. 

Low's  Handbook  to  London   C/ia?itles.    Yearly,  cloth,  is.  dd. 
paper,  is. 

1\/rAC  DONALD  {George).     See  Low's  Standard  Novels. 

Macgregor  i^John)   ^^ Rob   Roy^^   on   the  Baltic.     3rd   Edition 
small  post  Svo,  2s.  6d. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3^-.  6d. 
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Macgregor  {Join,)    A    TJiousa?id   Miles   in    t/ie    '•'■Rob    Roy*^ 

Canoe.    I  ith  Edition,  small  post  Svo,  is.  6d.  -,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3.^.  6d, 
Voyage  Alone  in  the  Yawl  "  Rob  Roy"     New  Edition, 

^^^th  additions,  small  post  Svo,  35-.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 
Mackenzie  (Rev./o/ui)  Austral  Africa  :  Losing  it  or  Ruling  it  ? 

Illustrations  and  Maps.     2  vols.,  Svo,  32J. 
Maclean  (H.  E.)  Maid  of  the  Golden  Age.  lUust.,  cr.  Svo,  is.dd. 
Mac??iaster  {M.)  Our  Pleasant  Vices.     3  vols.,  cr.  Svo,  3ii".  6d. 
Mahoji  (Captain  A.  T.)  Influ.nce  of  Sea  Poiuer  upon  History  ^ 

1660-17S3.    Svo,  iSj. 
Markhani  {Cle??ients  R.)  See  *' Foreign  Countries,"  and  Maury. 
Marston    (E.)    How    Stanley   wrote    ^^  In    Darkest    Africa^"* 

Trip  to  Africa,     Illust.,  fcp.  Svo,  picture  cover,  is. 
See  also   "Amateur  Angler,"  ''  Frank's  Ranche,"  and 

''Fresh  Woods." 
Martifi  {J^.  JV.)  Float  Eishing  and  Spinning  i7i  the  Nottingham 

Style.     New  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
Maury  {Commander)  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  and  its 

Meteorology.     New  Edition,  with  Charts  and  Diagrams,  cr.  Svo,  6s. 
■  Life.     By  his  Daughter.    Edited  by  Mr.  Clements  R. 

Markham.     With  portrait  of  Maur}'.     Svo,  12 j.  6/. 
McCarthy  {Justin,  M.P.)  Sir  Robert  Peel  {Pri?ne  Ministers). 
Mendelssohn  Eamily  {The),    1729  — 1847.     From   Letters  and 

Journals.     Translated.     New  Edition,  2  vols.,  Svo,  30.5-. 
Me?idelssohn.     See  also  "  Great  Musicians." 
Merrifeld's  Nautical  Astronomy.     Crown  Svo,  7^.  dd. 
Mills  {/.)  Alternative  Elenie?itary  Chemistry.    111.,  cr.Svo,  is.()d. 
Mitchell  {D.   G.  ;   Ik.  Marvel)  English  Lands,   Letters  and 

Kings  ;  Celt  to  Tudor.     Cro^^^l  Svo,  ds. 
English  Lands,  Letters  a?id  Kings,  Elizabeth  to  Anne. 

Crown  Svo,  6j. 
Mitford  {Mary  Russell)  Our  Village.   "With  12  full-page  and  157 

smaller  Cuts.     Cr.  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2ix. ;  cheaper  binding,  \os.6d. 
Mollett  {J.  JV.)  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Words  used  in  Art  and 

Archaeolog)'.     Illustrated,  small  4to,  I5J-. 
Mor monism.     See  Stexhouse. 
Morse  {E.  S. )  Japanese  Homes  and  their  Surroundings.     AMth 

more  than  300  Illustrations.     Re-issue,  lar.  dd. 
Motti  {P.)   Russian    Cofiversation   Grammar.     Cr.   Svo,   55.  ; 

Key,  2s. 
Muller  {E.)  Noble  Words  and  Noble  Deeds.     Illustrated,  gilt 

edges,  35.  6d.  ;  plainer  binding,  2s.  6d. 
Mulready.     See     '•Biographies." 
Musgrave  {Mrs.)  Miriam.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Savage   London ;  Riverside  Characters,  q>'C.     35".  6d 

Music.     See  "  Great  Musicians." 
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AT  AST:  Christmas  Dra7cn'?igs  for  the  Ilinuan    Race.     4to, 
'*■  '       bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  \2s. 
Nelson  ( IValfred)  Five  Years  at  Panama,  tJie   Canal.     Illust. 

Crown  8vo,  6j. 
Nethercote  (C.  ^.)  Pyichley  Hunt,    New  Ed.,  cr.  8vo,  8j.  6d. 
New  Zealand.     See  Bradshaw  and  White  (J.). 
Nicholls  {/.  H.  Kerry)    The  King  Country :  Exploratioris  in 

New  Zealand.     Many  Illustrations  and  Map.     New  Edition,  8vo,  lis, 
Nordhoff  {C.)   California,  for  Health,  Pleasure,  and  Reside?ice. 

New  Edition,  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  I2s.  dd. 
Nursery   Playmates  {Prince  of ).     217    Coloured  Pictures  for 

Children  by  eminent  Artists.     Folio,  in  col.  bds.,  6s.',  newed.,  2J.  (>d. 
Nursing  Record,     Yearly,  Zs.;  half-yearly,  4s.  6d.;  quarterly, 

2s.  bd  J  weekly,  2d. 


ryPRIEN  (R.  B.)    Fifty    Years  of  Concessions  to  Ireland. 
^^     With  a  Portrait  of  T.  Drummond.      Vol,  I.,  i6j-.  ;   II.,  i6s. 
Orient  Line  Guide.     New  edition,  re- written  by  W.  J.  Loftie. 

Maps  and  Plans,  2s.  6d. 
0?Tis  {C.  F.)  Fishing  7c>ith  the  Fly.    Illustrated.    8vo,  125.  6d. 
Osborjte  {Dtiffield)  Spell  of  Ashtaroth.     Crown  8vo,  5J". 
Other  People's  Wiiidoius.     New  edition,  3^-.  6d. 
Our  Little  Ones  in  Heaven.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Robbins. 

With  Frontispiece  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.     New  Edition,  ^s. 
Owen  {Douglas)  Marine  Insurance  Notes  and  Clauses,     3rd 

edition,  Svo,  I5-5". 


pALGRAVE  {R,  F.  D.)  Oliver  Cromwell.-  Crown  8vo, 

•*-         IOJ-.  6d. 

Palliser  {Mrs.)  A  History  of  Lace.  New  Edition,  with  addi- 
tional cuts  and  text.     Svo,  2is. 

The  China  Collector's  Pocket  Compaiiion.  With  up- 
wards of  1000  Illustrations  of  Marks  and  Monograms.     Small  Svo,  5j-. 

Pan  ton  {J,  E.)  Homes  of  Taste.  Hints  on  Furniture  and  DecO' 
ration.     Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

Peach  {R.  E.  M.)  A  finals  of  the  Parish  of  Swainswi^k,  near 
Bath.     Sm.  4to,  \os.  6-/. 

Peiinell  {H.  Clwlmondel^')  Sporting  Fish  of  Great  Britain. 
1 5 J.  ;  large  paper,  30^. 

Modern  Improvements  in  Fishing-tackle.    Crown  8vo,  2s. 

Perelaer  {M.  T  H.)  Ran  Aicay  fom  the  Dutch  ;  Borneo,  d^c. 
Illustrated,  square  .^vo,  Js.  6./ ;  new  ed.,  2s.  6.i. 

Perry  {J.J.  M.)  Edlingham  Burglary j  or  Circumstantial  Evi' 
dence.     Crown  Svo,  3J.  6d. 
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Fhillips^  Didionai-y  of  Biograpiical  Refe7'e7ice.     New  edition, 

royal  8vo,  25J. 
Philpot  {H.J,)  Diabc'fes  MelliiiLS,     Crown  8vo,  ^s. 
Diet    Systetn.      Tables.       I.    Diabetes ;     II.    Gout ; 

III.  Dyspepsia ;  IV.  Corpulence.     In  cases,  \s.  each. 
PlunJzett   {Major  G.   T,)  Primer  of  Orthographic  Projection. 

Elementary  Solid  Geometry.     With  Problems  and  Exercises.     2s.  6d, 
Poe  {E.  A.)  The  Raven.    Illust.  by  Dore.     Imperial  folio,  63J. 
Poei7is  of  the  Inner  Life.      Chiefly  Modern.     Small  8vo,  5^. 
Poetry  of  the  Afiti-Jacolnn.     New  ed.,  by  Charles  Edmonds. 

Cr.  8vo,  7J-.  6d.',  large  paper,  with  special  plate,  2is. 
Porcher  {A.)  Juven  L  French  Plays.      With    Notes   and   a 

Vocabulary,     i8mo,  ij-. 
Portraits  of  Celebrated  Race-horses   cf  the   Past  and  Present 

Centuries,  with  Pedigrees  and  Performances.    4  vols.,  4to,  126^. 
Posselt   (A.    P,)    Structure   of  Fibres,     Yams^    and    Fabrics. 

Illus. ,  2  vols,  in  one,  4to. 
Powles  (Z.  D.)  Land  of  the  Pink  Pearl:  Life  in  the  Bahamas, 

Svo,  lOJ.  dd. 

Foynter  {Edzvard  J.,  R.A.).     See  "  Illustrated  Text-books." 
Prince  Maskiloff :  a  Roinance  of  Modern  Oxford.     New  ed. 

(Low's  Standard  Novels),  ds. 
Prince  of  Nursery  Playmates.     Col.  plates,  new  ed.,  2s.  6d. 
Pritt  (T.  E.)  North    Country    Flies.      Illustrated   from   the 

Author's  Drawings.     \os.  6d. 
Publishei's'  Circular  {The),  and  Genei'al  Reco7'd  of  British  and 

Foreign  Literature.     Published  on  the  ist  and  15th  of  every  Month,  3^. 


/^UEEN  S  Fri7ne  Mi/listers.     Edited  by  Stuart  J.  Reid. 
\z^     Cr.  Svo,  3^.  6d.  per  vol. 


J.  A.  Froude,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 
Dunckleyi  ^'■Verax^^'),V\s,.  Melbourne. 
Justin  McCarthy,  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Lome   (Marquis  of).  Viscount  Pal- 
merston. 


G.  W.  E.  Russell,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gl  -dstone. 

Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen. 

H.  D.  Traill,  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 


Stuart  J.  Reid,  Earl  Russell.  George  Saintsbury,  Earl  of  Derby. 


IDE D FORD  (G.)  A7icie7it  Sculpture.    New  Ed.     Crown  Svo, 

•*■  *■      \Q)S.  6d.  ;  roxburghe,  I2s. 

Redgrave  {G.  R.)   Century  of  Paint e7's  of  the  E7iglish  School, 

Crown  8vo,  los.  6d. 
{R.  and  S.)  Ce7itury  of  E7iglish  Painters.     Sq.  loi".  6d. 

roxb.,  12s. 


24  Sampson  Lo7C',  Alarsio/i,  &^  Co.'s 

Reed  (St'r  E.  J.^  AI.P.)  and  Simpson,     Modern  Ships  of  War. 

Illust.,  royal  8vo,  \os.  dd. 
{Talbot  Baines)  Sir  Ludar :  a  Tale  of  the  Days  of  good 

Queen  Bess.     Crown  8vo,  6^. 

Roger  J?igleton,  Minor.     Illus.,  cr.  Svo. 


Reid  {May?iej  Capt.)  Sfories  of  Strange  Adventures.     Illust.j  cr. 

8vo,  5-^-  .  , 

Remarkable  Bindings  in  the  British  Museum.     India  paper, 

94J.  dd.  \  sewed  73^.  dd.  and  63.1'. 
Ricci  {/.   H.  de)    Fisheries    Dispute^    and  the   Annexation  of 

Canada.     Crown  Svo,  6.r. 
Richards    ( W.)    Aluminiiun :    its    History^     Occurrence,    dr^c. 

Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  2is. 
Richter  {JDr.  Jean  Paul)  Italian  Art  in  the  Natio?ial  Gallery, 

4to.    Illustrated.    Cloth  gilt,  £2.  is.\  half-morocco,  uncut,  £2  I2J.  6^. 

See  also  Leonardo  da  Vin'ci. 

Riddell  {Mrs.  J.  H)    See  Low's  Standard  Novels. 

Rideal  {C.  F.)  Women  of  the  Time,  a  Dictionary,  Revised  to 

Date.     Svo,  \\s. 
Roberts  (  W. )  Earlier  History  of  English  Bookselling.     Crown 

Svo,  1$.  6d. 
Robertson  {T  W.)  Principal  Dramatic  Works,  with  Portraits 

in  photogravure.     2  vols.,  2\s. 
Robin  Hood;  Merry  Adventwes  of.     Written  and  illustrated 

by  Howard  Pyle.     Imperial  Svo,  15J. 
Robinson  {PJiil.)  In  7ny  Indian  Garden.     New  Edition,  i6mo, 

limp  cloth,  2s. 
Noah^s  Aj-k.    Un7iatural  Histojy .   Sm.  post  Svo,  i2j-.  6^. 

Sinne7's  and  Saints  :  a  Tour  across  the  United  States  of 

America,  and  Round  them.      Crown  Svo,  los.  6d. 

Under  the  Punkah.     New  Ed._,  cr.  Svo,  limp  cloth,  2s, 


Rockstro  (W.  S.)  History  of  Music.     New  Edition.     Svo,  14^. 
Roe  {E.  P.)  Nature's  Serial  Story.     Illust.     New  ed.     33-.  6^. 
Roland,  The  Story  of.     Crown  Svo,  illustrated,  ds. 
Rose  (5^.)  Complete  Practical  Machinist.   New  Ed. ,  1 2  mo,  1 2s.  6d, 

Key  to  E7igi7ies  and  E7igine-ru7ming.    Crown  Svo,  Si".  6d, 

Mecha7iical  D7-a7vi7ig.     Illustrated,  small  4to,  i6i'. 

■  Moder/i  Stea7n  Engines.     Illustrated.      7,1s.  6d. 
Stea;n  Boilers.     Boiler  Const7'uctio7i  and  Exa77ii7iation» 

Illust.,  Svo,  12s.  6d. 
Rose  Lib7'ary.     Each  volume,  i^.     Many  are  illustrated — 

Little  "Women.     By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

Little  "Women  "Wedded.     Forming  a  Sequel  to  "  Little  Women. 

Little  "Women  and  Little  "Women  Wedded,    i  vol. ,  cloth  gilt,3J.  (>a. 


List  of  Publications. 


Rose  Library — {continued^. 

Little  Men.    By  L.  M.  Alcott.    Double  vol.,  2s.',  cloth  gilt,  3^.  dd. 

An  Old-Fashioned  Girl.     By  L.  M.  Alcott.     is.  ;  cloth,  3^.  dd. 

"Work.   A  Story  of  Experience.    By  L.  M.  Alcott.    3^.  dd. ;  2  vols. 

\s.  each. 

Stowe  (Mrs.  H.  B.)  The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island. 

■ Th.e  Minister's  Wooing-. 

We  and  our  Neig-libours.     7.s. ;  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

My  Wife  and  I.     2s. 

Hans  Brinker;  or,  the  Silver  Skates.  By  Mrs.  Dodge.   Also  2s.6d. 

My  Study  Windows.     By  J.  R.  Lowell. 

The  Guardian  Angel.     By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.   Cloth,  2s, 

Dred.     By  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.     2s.;  cloth  gilt,  3J-.  6d. 

City  Ballads.   ")  -r.    it-        ^  ^r      ,  1      //- 

City  Legends,  j  ^V  ^^  "^^  Carleton.      ^ .  ed.      I  vol.  2/6. 

Farm  Ballads.     By  Will  Carleton.     "^ 

Farm  Festivals.     By  Will  Carleton.  >  i  vol.,  cl.,  gilt  ed.,  3^-.  6d. 

Farm  Legends.     By  Will  Carleton.    j 

The  Rose  in  Bloom.     By  L.  M.  Alcott.     2s. ;  cloth  gilt,  3J.  6d. 

Eight  Cousins.     By  L.  M.  Alcott.     2s. ;  cloth  gilt,  3-r.  6d. 

Under  the  Lilacs.     By  L.  M.  Alcott.     2s.  ;  also  3J-.  6d. . 

Undiscovered  Country.     By  \\V.  D.  Howells. 

Clients  of  Dr.   Bernagius.      By  L.  BlART.     2  parts. 

Silver  Pitchers.     By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.     Cloth,  31.  6d. 

Jimmy's     Cruise    in    the    "Pinafore,"    and    other   Tales.      By 
Louisa  M.  Alcott.    2s.;  cloth  gilt,  3^-.  6d. 

Jack  and  Jill.     By  LouiSA  I\L  Alcott.     2s.;  Illustrated,  5^-. 

Hitherto.    By  the  Author  of  the  "  Gayworthys."    2  vols.,  u.each; 
I  vol.,  cloth  gilt,  3^-.  6d. 

A  Gentleman  of  Leisure.    A  Novel.    By  Edgar  Fawcett.     is. 
See  also  Low's  Standard  Series. 
Rousselet  {Louis).     See  Low's  Standard  Books. 
Russell  {Dora)  Strange  Message.     3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  31.?.  6d. 
' (  W.    Clark)  Nelsofi^s  JFords  and  Deeds^  From  his  Des- 

patches  and  Correspondence.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

English    Chan?iel  Forts  and   the  Estate  of  the  East 


and  West  India  Dock  Company.     Crown  8vo,  \s. 

Sailoj-'s  Language.     Illustrated.     Crown  Zvq.,  '^s.  6d. 

Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor.     4to,  sewed,  dd. 

See  also  "  Low's  Standard  Novels,"  "■  Sea  Stories.'"" 


(^ALNFS  and  their  Symbols :  A  Companion  in  the  Churches 
*^      and  Picture  Galleries  of  Europe.    Illustrated.     Royal  1 6m o,  3 j.  6^. 
Samuels  {Capt.J.  S.)  Fro7?i  Forecastle  to  Cabin  :  Autobiography. 

Illustrated.     Crown  Svo,  Zs.  6d. ;  also  with  fewer  Illustrations,  cloth, 

2s.  ;  paper,  is. 
Schaack  {M,  J.)  Anarchy  and  Anarchists   in    America    and 

Europe.     Illust,  roy.  Svo,  i6j. 


26  Sampson  Loiv,  Mars  ion,  ^  Co.^s 

Schuyler  The  Life  of  Peter  the  Gi'cat.     2  vols.,  8vo,  32J. 
Schweinfurth  {Georg)  Heart  of  Africa.     2  vols.,  cr.  8vo,  31.  Gd. 

each. 
Scientific  F  ducat  ion  of  Dogs  for  the  Gun.     By  H.  H.     6s. 
Scott  {Leader)  Renaissance  of  Art  i?t  Italy.     4to,  31^'.  dd. 

Sculpture,  Renaissance  and  Modern,     ^s. 

Sea  Stories.     By  W.   Clark    Russell.     New  ed.     Cr.  8vo, 

leather  back,  top  edge  gilt,  p^r  vol.,  3^.  6d. 


Betwixt  the  Forelands. 
Frozen  Pirate. 
Jack's  Courtship. 
John  Holds  worth. 
Little  Loo. 
Ocean  Free  Lance. 


Sailor's  Sweetheart. 
Sea  Queen. 
Strange  Voyage. 
The  Lady  Maud. 
Watch  Below. 
Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor. 


Sedgivick  ( W.)  Force  as  an  E7itity  with   Stream,  Pool  and 
Wave  Forms.     Crown  8vo,  "]$.  6d. 

Senwies  (Adni.  Raphael)  Service  Afloat ;   The  ^^  Sujnter"  and 
the  "Alabama."     Illustrated.     Royal  Svo,  i6j. 

Senior  (IV.)   Near  and  Far :  an  A?tgler's  Sketches  of  Llome 
Sport  and  Colonial  Life.     Crown  8vo,  6^.;  new  edit.,  2s. 

— ^ Wate7'side  Sketches.     Imp.  321110,  \s.  6d.]  boards,  is. 

Shakespeare.     Edited  by  R.   Grant  White.     3  vols.,  crown 

8vo,  gilt  top,  36^-. ;  edition  de  hixe,  6  vols.,  Svo,  cloth  extra,  63^. 
Shakespeare' s  Hei'oiiies :   Studies  by  Living  English  Painters, 
105J. ;  artists'  proofs,  63OJ. 

Macbeth.     With  Etchings   on     Copper,  by   J.  Moyr 

Smith.     105^-.  and  52J.  dd. 
Songs  and  Sonnets.     Illust.  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 

4to,  boards,  5^. 

See  also  Donnelly  and  White  (R.  Grant). 

Sharpe  {R.  Bowdler)  Birds  in  Nature.     39  coloured  plates 

and  text.     4to,  63J. 
Sheridan.  Rivals.  Reproductions  of  Water-colour,  ^c.    ^2s.6d.; 

artist's  proofs,  105^.  nett. 
Shields  {C.   JV.)  Fhilosophia  ultifna  ;  from  Flarmony  of  Science 

and  Religion.     2  vols.  Svo,  24J. 

(G.  O.)  Big  Game  of  North  America.     Illust.,  215'. 

• Cruisings    ifi    the    Cascades ;  Hunting,   Photography, 

Fishing.     Svo,  loj.  dd. 
Sidney  {Sir  Philip)  Arcadia.     New  Edition,  3J".  6d. 
Siegfried,  The  Story  of.     Illustrated,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  65. 
Sienkiewicz   {H.)    With   Fire  and  Swo?'dj   Historical  Novel. 

Svo,  \os.  6d. 
Sinclair  {Mrs.)  Indigenous  Flowers  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

44  Plates  in  Colour.     Imp.  folio,  extra  binding,  gilt  edges,  31J.  dd. 
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Sinclair  {F. ;  ''Aopouri-;'    ''Philip  Garth'')  Ballads  from  the 
Pacific.     New  Edition.     3J.  (yd. 

Skoitoiue  {B.  C.)  Hanoverian  Kings.  New  ed.,  cr.  8vo.  y.  6d. 

S?nith  (G.)  Assyrian  Explorations.    Illust.    New  Ed.,  8vo,  185-. 

The  C/ialdean  Account  of  Ge?iesis.     "With  many  Illustra- 
tions,    ids.    New  Ed.     By  Professor  Sayce,     8vo,  iSj. 

■ {G.  Barnctt)    Williaju  I.   and  t/ie  German  Empire. 

New  Ed.,  Svo,  3J-.  6d. 

{Sydney)  Life  and  Times.     By  Stuart  J.  Reid.     Illus- 


trated.    Svo,  2\S. 

spiers'  Fre?ich  Dictionary.     29th  Edition,  remodelled.    2  vols., 
Svo,  iSj.;  half  bound,  21s. 

Spry  ( W.J.  J.,  R.N.,  F.R.  G.S.)  Cruise  of  H.M.S.''  Challenger:' 
With  Illustrations.     Svo,  iSj.     Cheap  Edit.,  crown  Svo,  "js.  6J. 

Stanley  {H.  M.)  Congo,  and  Founding  its  Free  State.    Illustrated, 
2  vols.,  Svo,  42J. ;  re-issue,  2  vols.  Svo,  2\s. 

How  I  Found  Livingstone.    New  ed.,  cr.  Svo,  yj-.  6^.  and 

3J.  (>d. 

My  Kalulu.     New  ed.,  cr.  Svo,  -^s.  6d. ;  also  2s.  6d. 

Tn     Darkest  Africa^    Rescue   and  Retreat  of  Emin. 


Illust  2  vols,  Svo,  42J. 

TJirough  the  Dark  Continent.     Cr.  Svo,  12s.  6d. ;  new 

edition,  3^.  6J. 

See  also  Jephson. 


Start  (y.  W.  K.)  Junior  Afensuration  Exercises.     Zd. 
Stenhouse^Mrs.)  Tyra?iny  of  Monnonis?n.     An  E?iglishwo7nan 

in  Utah.     New  ed.,  cr.  Svo,  cloth  elegant,  3J'.  6d. 
Sterry  (J.  Ash  by)  Cucumber  Chronicles,     ^s. 
Steuart  (J  A.)  Letters  to  Livi?ig  Authors j  with  portraits.     Cr. 

Svo,  6s.  ;  ed.  de  luxe,  los.  6d. 

Kilgroofn,  a  Story  of  Lreland.     Cr.  Svo,  6i-, 

Stevens  (E.  W.)  Fly-FisJiing  in  Maine  Lakes.     Zs.  6d. 

{T.)  Around  the  World  on  a  Bicycle.    Vol.11.   Svo.    16s, 

Stockton  {F?'ank  R.)  Rudder  Grange.     35".  6d. 

Bee-Ma?i  of  Orn,  and  other  Fanciful  Tales.  Cr.  Svo,  5^-. 

Personally  Conducted.   111.  by  Pennell.  Sm.  4to,  yj-.  6d. 

The  Casting  Aioay  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine.    is, 

The  Dusantes.     Sequel  to  the  above.     Boards,  ij-. ; 

this  and  the  preceding  book  in  one  volume,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

The  Hundredth  Man.  Small  post  Svo,  6s. 

The  Late  Mrs.  Null.     Small  post  Svo,  6.y. 

Merry  Ch.uiter,  cr.  Svo.     Boards,  2s.  6d. 


The  Story  of  Viteau.     Illust.     Cr.  Svo,  55". 

• Three  Burglars^  cr.  Svo.  Picture  boards,  u. ;  cloth,  2J, 
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Stockton  {Frank  J^.)  See  also  Low's  Standard  Novels. 
Stoker  {Bram)  Snake's  Pass^  cr.  8vo,  ds. 

Stozve  {Mrs.  Beecher)  Dred.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3^.  6^.;   cloth,  2S, 
—  Flozvers  and  Fruit  from  her  Writings,     Sm.  post  8vo, 


3^.  6^. 


—  Life^  i?t  her  own  Words  .  .  .  with  Letters^  G^c.     \<^s. 

—  Life^  told  for  Boys  and  Girls.     Crown  8vo. 

—  Little  Foxes.     Cheap  Ed.,  \s.)  Library  Edition,  4J.  dd, 

—  My  Wife  and  /.     Cloth^  2s. 

—  Old  Town  Folk.     ds. 

—  We  and  our  NeighJ)Ours.     2S. 

—  Poganuc  People,     ds. 

—  See  also  Low's  Standard  Novels  and  Rose  Library. 


Strickland  {F.)  Engadine  :  a  Guide  to  the  District^  with  Articles 
by  J.  Symonds,  Mrs.  Main,  &c.,  5x. 

Stuarts,     See  Inderwick. 

Stutfeld  {Hugh  E.  M.)  El  Maghreb :  1200  Miles'  Ride  through 
Marocco.     8^-.  6c/. 

Sullivan  {A.  M.)  Nutshell  History  of  Ireland.  Paper  boards,  dd. 

Szczfanski  {F),  Directory  of   Technical  Literature ,   Classified 
Catalogue  of  Books,  Annuals,  and  Journals.     Cr.  8vo,  2s. 


n^AINE  {HA.)  "  Origines."     Translated  by  John  Durand. 

-^  I.  Tlie  Ancient  Keg-ime.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  l6s, 

II.  The  French  Revolution.     Vol.  i.        do. 

III.  Do.  do.  Vol.  2.         do. 

IV.  Do.  do.  Vol.  3.         do. 

Tauchnitz's    English    Editions    of  German   Authors.      Each 
volume,  cloth  flexible,  2s.  ;  or  sewed,  ij-,  6c/.     (Catalogues  post  free.) 

Tauchnitz  {B.)  Gei'man  Dictionaiy.     2s. ;  paper,  is.  6d. ;  roan, 
2s.  6d. 

Frejich  Dictionary .      2s.  \  paper,  ij".  6c/.;  roan,  2s.  6d. 

Italian  Dictionary.     2s.  ;  paper,  ij".  6d.  ;  roan,  2s.  6d, 

■' Latin  Dictionary.      2s.;  paper,  ij-.  6d.  ;  roan,  2s.  6d. 

'        —  SpaJiish  and  English.     2s. ;  paper,  is.  6d. ;  roan,  2s  6d. 

Spanish  and  French.     2s.;  paper,  is.  6d.  ;  roan,  2s.  6d. 

Taylor  {R.  Z.)  Che?nical  Analysis  Tables,     is. 

• Chemistry  for  Beginners.     Small  Svo,  i^.  6^. 

Techno- Chc7nical  Receipt  Book.      With  additions  by  Brannt 
and  Wahl.    iox.  6c/. 
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Technological  Dictio?iary.     See  Tolhausen. 

Thausing  {Prof.)  Malt  and  the  Fabrication  of  Beer.     8vo,  455". 

TJieakston  {M.)  British  Ajigling  Flies,    Illustrated.    Cr.  8vo,  5^. 

Thomas  (^Bertha),  House  on  the  Scar,   Tale   of  South  B>evon. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Thomson  {/os.)  Central  African  Lakes.     New  edition,  2  vols. 

in  one,  crown  8vo,  yj.  6d. 

Through  Masai  Land.    Illust.  21s. ;  new  edition,  ']s.  6d. 

afid  Miss  Harris-Smith.       Ulu :  an  African  Romance. 

crown  8vo,  6j. 

(^Wi)  Algebra  for  Colleges  and  Schools,     With  Answers, 


5^-.  ;  without,  6fS.  6d. ;  Answers  separate,  is.  6d. 

Thornton  (Z.  L>.)  Story  of  a  Foodie.     By    Himself  and   his 
Mistress.     Illust.,  crown  4to,  2s.  6d. 

Tileston  {Mary  TV.),  Daily  Strength  for  Daily  Needs.     i8mo, 

4^.  dd. 
Tolhausen.     Technological  German,  English,  and  French  Die- 

tionary.     Vols.    I.,  II.,  with  Supplement,    \2s.  6d.  each;  III.,  gs.', 

Supplement,  cr.  8vo,  3^.  6d. 

Tofnpkifis  {E.  S.  de  G.)  Through  David's  Reabn.     Illust.    by 
Tompkins,  the  Author.     8vo,  \os.  6d. 

Transactions  of  the  Hong  Kong  Medical  Society,    vol.   i,  Svo, 
sewed,  12s.  6d. 

Tytler  {Sarah)  Duchess  Frances  :  a  Novel.     2  vols.,  2ij". 


J  TPTON  {H.)  Mamial  of  Practical  Dairy  Farming.     Cr. 
^       8vo,  2S. 


IZERNE  {Jules)  Celebrated  Travels  and  Travellers,     3  vols. 
V       8vo,  Is.  6d.  each  ;  extra  gilt,  gs. 

Purchase  of  the  North  Pole,  seq.   to  ^'  From  Earth    to 


Moon."     Illustrated.     6s. 

— —  Faniily  Without  a  Najne,     Illustrated.  (iS, 

—  Flight  to  France.     3^.  6d. 

See  also  Laurie. 


Victoria  {Queen)  Life  of    By  Grace  Greenwood.    Illust.     6s. 
Vigny  {A.de)j  Cinq  Mars.    Translated,  with  Etchings.     2  vols. 

8vo,  30J. 
Viollet-le-Duc  {E.)  Lectures  ofi  Architecture.      Translated  by 

Benjamin  Bucknall,  Architect.     2  voir,.,  super-royal  Svo,  £t,  ^s. 


BOOKS    BY   JULES    VERNE. 


LA.RQZ  Cuoww  8vo. 


WORKS. 


50,000  Leagues  under  the  Sea. 
Parts  I.  and  II 

fleeter  Servadac 

rhe  Fur  Country 

Dhe  Earth  to  the  Moon  and  a 
Trip  round  it 

Slichael  Strogoff 

Dick  Sands,  the  Boy  Captain    . 

j'iYe  Weeks  in  a  Balloon  .     .    . 

Idventures   of  Three    English- 
men and  Three  Russians   .    . 

ilound  the  World  in  Eighty  Days 

I  Floating  City 

Che  Blockade  Runners .... 

5r.  Ox's  Experiment     .     .    .     . 

I  Winter  amid  the  Ice     .     .     . 

JurviYors  of  the  "  Chancellor  " . 

Ilartin  Paz 

Che  Mysterious  Island,  3  vols. : — 
I.  Dropped  from  the  Clouds 

II.  Abandoned 

III.  Secret  of  the  Island    .     . 

Che  Child  of  the  Cavern  .     .     . 

Che  Begum's  Fortune   .... 

Che  Tribulations  of  a  Chinaman 

Che  Steam  House,  2  vols.: — 
I.  Demon  of  Cawnpore     .     . 
II.  Tigers  and  Traitors  .     .     . 

Che  Giant  Raft,  2  vols.:— 
I.  800  Leagues  on  the  Amazon 
II.  The  Cryptogram  .... 

Phe  Green  Ray 

rodfrey  Morgan 

[eraban  the  Inflexible  : — 
I.  Captain  of  the  "Guidara" 
II.  Scarpante  the  Spy   . 

?he  Archipelago  on  Fire  . 

^he  Vanished  Diamond     . 

lathias  Sandorf  .... 

?be  Lottery  Ticket  .     .     . 

?he  Clipper  of  the  Clouds 

forth  against  South     .     . 

Ldrift  in  the  Pacific     .     . 

:he  Flight  to  France    .     . 

'he  Purchase  of  the  North  Pole 

L  Family  without  a  Name    .     . 
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Celtcbsated  Teavels  and  Teavellees.    3  vols.  8vo,  600  pp.,  100  full-page  illustrations,  7».  6d. 
;ilt  edges,  9s.  each: — (1)  The  ExpLORAiioif  of  the  Woeld.     (2)  The  Gebat  Navigaxoes  os  ih: 

IGHTEENTH   CeXTU£T.      (3)  Thb   GeEAT   ExPLOEEBS   OF   THE   XiNEIKEXTH   CfilfTCSX. 


Sampson  Loiv,  Marston,  ^  Co.'s  List  of  Publications.      31 

TJ/'ALEjRY,  Our  Celebrities.     Photographic  Portraits,  vol. 

'^  "^^       II.,  part  I.,  including  Christmas  Number,  royal  folio,  30^-. ;  monthly, 
2s.  6d. 

Wallace  (Z.)  Ben  Hur :  A  Tale  of  the  Christ.     New  Edition, 
crown  8vo,  6s. ;  cheaper  edition,  2s. 

Waller  {Rev.  C.  U.)  Adoption  ajid  the  Covenant.  On  Confirma- 
tion.   2s.  dd. 

Silver   Sockets ;    a?id   other   Shadoius   of  Redejnption. 

Sermons  at  Christ  Church,  Hampstead.     Small  post  8vo,  ds. 

The   Names  on  the   Gates   of  Pearl,  and  other  Studies. 

New  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  dd. 

Words  in   the  Greek   Testamc7it.     Part   I.    Grammar. 


Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  dd.     Part  11.   Vocabulary,  2s.  6d. 
Waif  or d  [Mrs.   L.   B.)  Her   Gyeat  Idea,   and  other  Stories* 

Cr.  8vo,  3J. ;  boards,  2s. 
Walsh(A.S.)    Mary,  Qtteen  of  the  Hottse  of  David.    8vo,  35-.  6^. 
Walton  {Iz.)  Wallet  Book,  CloIoLXXXV.     Crown  8vo,  half 

vellum,  2is.  ;  large  paper,  42J. 
Co?npleat  A^igler.    Lea  and  Dove  Edition.     Ed.byR.  B. 

Marston.     With  full-page  Photogravures  on  India  paper,  and  the 

"Woodcuts  on   India  paper  from  blocks.     4to,    half- morocco,    105J. ; 

large  paper,  royal  4to,  full  dark  green  morocco,  gilt  top,  210s. 
Walton  (T.  H.)  Coal  Mining.     With  Illustrations.     4to,  25^'. 
Warner  (C.  D.)  See  Low's  Standard  Novels  and  Standard 

Series. 
Washington  Irviftg's  Little  Britain.     Square  crown  8vo,  6j". 
Wells  ifl.  P.)  Ajfierican  Salmon  Fisherman,     ds. 
Fly  Rods  and  Fly  Tackle.    Illustrated.     \os.  6d. 

• ■  (J.  W)  Three  Thousand  Miles  through  Brazil.  Illus- 
trated from  Original  Sketches.     2  vols.  8vo,  yis. 

Wenzel  {O.)  Directory  of  Chemical  Products  of  the  German 
Empire.     8vo,  25J. 

Westgarth  (W.)  Half-century  of  Australasian  Progress.  Personal 
retrospect.     8vo,  12s. 

Westoby  {W.  A.  S.),  Descj'ipfive  Catalogue  of  ^o  Years'  Postage 
Stamps  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     8vo,  5^-. 

Wheat  ley  (H.  B.)  Remarkable  Bindings  in  the  British  Museum. 

Reproductions  in  Colour,  94^.  6^.,  73^-.  6^.,  and  63J. 

White  {/.)  Ancient  History  of  the  Maori ;  Mythology,  e-r. 
Vols.  I. -IV.     8vo,  \os.  6d.  each. 

• {R.  Gra?it)  England  Without  and  Within.    Crown  8vo, 

\os.  6d. 
— — —  Every -day  English.     loj".  dd. 

Fate  of  Mansfield  Humphreys,  &'C.    Cr.  8vo_,  ds, 

— —  Studies  in  Shakespeare.     10s.  6d. 


32     Sampson  Low^  Marsion,  £r»  Co.'s  List  of  Publications. 

White  {R.  Grant)  Words  and  their  Uses.     New  Edit.,   crown 

^  8vo,  5J. 

Whitney  {Mrs.)     See  Low's  Standard  Series. 

Whit  tier  {J.  G.)  The  King's  Missive,  and  later  Poems.  i8mo, 
choice  parchment  cover,  3^.  (>d. 

St.  Greg07-ys  Guest,  6^<r.     Recent  Poems.    51. 

William  I.  and  the  German  Empire.  By  G.  Barnett  Smith. 
New  Edition,  3J'.  6^/. 

Willis-Bund  {J.)  Salmon  Problems.     31.  dd.;  boards,  2s.  6d. 

Wills  {Dr.  C. /.)  Persia  as  it  is.     Crown  8vo,  2>s.  6d. 

Wills,  A  Few  Hints  on  Proving,  without  Professional  Assistance. 
By  a  Probate  Court  Official.  8th  Edition,  revised,  with  Forms 
of  Wills,  Residuary  Accounts,  &c.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  is. 

Wilmot- Buxton  {Ethel  M.)     Wee  Folk ^  Good  Folk :  a  Fantasy, 

lllust.,  fcap.  4to,  5^. 
Winder  {Frederick  Horatio)  Lost  in  Africa  :  a  Yarn  of  Adven- 

ture.     lllust.,  cr.  8vo,  ds. 

Winsor  {Justin)  Nairative  and  Critical  Histoty  of  Ajnerica. 
8  vols.,  30J".  each  ;  large  paper,  per  vol.,  63^. 

Woolsey.     Lfitroductio?i  to  Lnter?iational  Law.      5th  Ed.,  i8j. 

Woolson  {Cojistance  F.)     See  Low's  Standard  Novels. 

Wright  {T.)  Town  of  Cowper,  Olney,  cr'^.     ds. 

Writte7i  to  Order  ;  the  Journey  in  gs  of  an  Lrresponsible  Egotist, 
By  the  Author  of  "A  Day  of  my  Life  at  Eton."     Crown  8vo,  6j, 
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